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‘PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION, 


oe 
q 


With the exception of two "Directories of Sind published by a 
-private individual, ‘one about the year 1857, and the other in 1862, 
no work of a-kind iesembling a Gazetteer of the Proyince scems 
at any time to have been compiled, and the pregent volume may 
therefore fairly claim to be the first yet published, 

Numerous ofticial reports, memoirs, and notes on Sind, written 

_ by Government officers of the different services, from adate-anterior 
to the conquest of the Province, and extending down to 1854, have 
been published in a single volume, but such a work, though 
abounding in much that is useful, could not take to itself the title 
of Gazetteer, The names of several of the writers, such as Heddle, 
Carless, Postans, Jacob, Goldsmid, Stocks, Burton, Wood, James, * 
and’ Pelly, are in themselves sufficient guarantees of the value of 
~ their contributions, and the Compiler has not failed to avail him- 

self largely of the great store of information contained in .the 

interesting reports of these able officers. . 

The introductory portion of the Gazetteer will be found to 
contain a large amount of information, having special reference to 
the Province of Sind taken as a whole, the Compiter deeming it 
Hetter so to arrange it, as otherwise much of this information 
could not have found a place in the body of the work, 

It is a. matter of regret that so little mention can be made of the 
geology of Sind; and, in the absence as yet of that scientific 
research which is now going on in other parts of British India, it~ 
‘is impossible to say whether this Province is ever likely to efter 
a rich and attractive field to the geologist. ‘The peculiar nature pf 
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the soil of Sind, the voleanic character of its hills, and the large 
deposits of marine exwvée which are found on many of them, all 
lead to the supposition that very much of the country must, at some 
previous geological epoch, have been covered by the sea, drawing 
forth, and not inapily, the following observation ;— 


‘* Vidi ego, quod fuerat quondam solidissima tellus 
Base fretum ; vidi factas ex eequore teiras'; 
Et procul a pelago conchse jacuere marine: 
Et vetus inyenta est in montibus anchora summis, 
Quodque fuit campus, vallem decuisus aquarum 
Petit,” 

It is considered advisable to mentton that the population returns 
as given in this Gazetteer, are to a great extent either mere esti- 
mates, or have reference to the Census of 1856, This is owing to 
the returns of the Census of 1872 not having been compiled in 
time to admit Of their being included in the Introduction, or 
throughout the alphabetical portion of the Gazetteer ; but in the 
Appendix No, IL, the number of inhabitants in certain districts, 
and in their chief towns, according to this latest census, has been 
shown, where it is possible to do so, 

In the description of towns and villages, none have, as a rile, 
been entered in the Gazetteer having a less population than 800 


"souls, except where, from a previous state of prosperity, archi- 


tectural remains, interesting antiquities, or the like, they were 
considered of sufficient importance to demand a distinct notice, 

The system of transliteration followed out in this Gazetteer 
has been that presciibed by Government, viz, “the improved 
Jonesian,” but it was not till August 1872 that any definite 
arrangement on this head was arrived at, This will account, in 
some measure for the difference in spelling of several names in 
the Introduction as compared with those in the alphabetical portion, 
the sheets of the former having all been struck off before the 
revised list of names was approved of, 

A map of the Province of Sind accompanies the Gazetteer. 
It has been prepared with care, and, though on a small scale, is 
made to show, as far as is practicable, the extensive canal system 
ot present prevailing throughout the Province, 
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Though it has been the object of tle Compiler to make the 
Sind Gazetteer as complete as the means placed at his disposal 
avould admit, it can only, it is feared, be considered at best as an 
imperfect and preliminary work. Reliable statistical information 
on many important subjects in connection with the Province, is at 
present almost unobtainable, and where supplied is merely of an 
approximate nature, * This state of things must necessatily so con- 
tinue till a proper system of statistical inquiry is organized through- 
out the Province, It is nevertheless the hope of the Compiler that 
a foundation at least has been laid, upon which a betfer and more 
reliable superstructure may be raised in the future. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


' 
to 


Tuts edition has been carefully revised and corrected through- 
out, and the information contained in it brought down to as late a 
date as the means placed at the Compiler's disposal would allow 

The maps accompanying the Gazetteer have also been subjected 
to careful revision, and m that of the Smd Province many new 
hames of towns, villages, &c., have been added. The slight 
difference in spelling observable in places shown 1n this map and 
in the Gazetteer volume, has arisen from the fact that notice of a 
further change in spelling approved by the Goveinment of India 
‘n 1875, was not received in time by the Compiler to permit its 
seing adopted in the maps, 

The population returns given in this edition are those according 
:o the Jatest census (that of 1872), and some tabular statements 
ihowing certain results of this census have been included in the 
ist of Appendices at the end of the volume. 

A. W. Hucuns, 


Kardcht, May 1876. 


INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION, 


BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT OF THE PROVINCE OF SIND-—TIM 
RANN OF KACHH—PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF SIND—SCENERY 
~—§OIL AND CLIMATE-—DISEASES OF SIND——CROPS AND CUL'TI- 
VATION—-FORESTS—PoReEsr DEPARTMENT—ANIMAL KINGDOM 
—-IRRIGATION IN SIND—CANALS IN SIND—VARIOUS MEvHODS 


OF IRRIGATION, 
. 


Te extensive country known as Sind, which became by con- 
quest in 1843 an integral portion of Biitish India, 1s believed to 
have derived its name from the great river, the Indus, that flows 
through and fertilises it, ‘This stream was anciently cilled the 
“Sindh or Sindhi,” a Sanskrit term for sea or collection of 
water, and it probably gave its name Lo the country it watered, 
_ though, according to native Sindian history, and with the usual 
extravagance of Oriental vanity, Sind was said to have heen so 
called from Sind, the brother of Hind, the son of Nuh, or Noah, 
whose destendants for many generations 1uled that country, 
Boundaries and Extent.—The province of Sind is hounded 
on the north by the territory of His Highness the Khin of Kelat, 
and by portions of the Panjab and of the Bahawalpur State; 
on the east by the Rajptit States of Jaisalmir and Jodhpur (or 
-Marwar)’; on the south by the Rann of Kachh and the Indian 
Ocean; and on the west by the territory of His Highness the 
Khan of Kelat. It lies between the 23rd and 28th parallels of 
north latitude, and between the 66th and 71st meridians of east 
longitude, andl may be said to be 360 miles in fength from north 
to south, with an average breadth from east to west of 170 miles, 
Including the territory of His Highness Mir Ali Murad Khan 
Talpur, which separates a. portion of the Shikarpur Collectorate 
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from that of Hyderabad and the political superintendency of 
‘Thar and Varkdt, the area of Sind may be set down at between 
56,000 and 57,000 square miles, 

On its southern side Sind is watered by the Indian Ocean 
for a distance of not less than 125 miles, extending in a south- 
easterly direction from Cape Monze (or Ras Muari), its most 
westerly point, to the Kori mouth of*the Indus, this latter, once, 
no doubt, one of ils largest embouchures, but which has long 
since been deserted by that stream, 

The Rann of Kachh.-—Further eastward the Rann of Kachh, 
au immenfe salt-water waste covering an area of 7000 square 
miles, borders the southern portian of the political superinten- 
dency of Thar and Parkar for a distance of nearly 140 miles, 
Part of this extensive swamp, which is throughout devoid of 
herbage, becomes for six months of the year—from June to 
November—a salt lake, owing to the influx of the sea at Lakhpat 
Bandar, on the Kachh side of the Kori mouth of the Indus, as 
well as at Anéar in Kachh, and at Jurin Bandar in Katiawar, 
Duiing the remaining six months of the year, after the water has 
evapoiated, a fine salt remains on the surface, and then this 
deseit is frequented by herds of antelope, and by that very rare 
animal the girkhar, or wild ass. Local tradition affirms that a 
portion of the Rann was once a highly-cullivated tract, known by 
the name of “Saya,” a branch of the river Indus then reaching 
it, but that it disappeared altogether when either the Sindians or 
a convulsion of nature diverted the waters from it, To this day 
the upper part of the Kori mouth, on which are situate the towns 
of Wanga and Rahim-ki-Bazar, is called the Puran, or ancient 
stieam, and the time doubtless was when the Indus, by a more 
easterly channel than the present, supplied suflicient water to 
make a portion at least of the Rann fertile and productive, ‘The 
entire extent of the Sincian sea-coast,. excepting that part lying 
between Karachi and Cape Monze, at which latter place the 
Pabb mountains approach the shore, is low and flat throughout; 
and, as observed by the late Captain John Wood, formerly of the 
Indian navy, and an excellent authority on all questions connected 
with the Indus and its delta, is submerged at spring tides, when 
the delta of the Indus resembles a low champaign tract of verdure, 
with tufts of mangrove dotted along its seaward edge. The coast 
is, in fact, made up of a series of mud-banks deposited by the 
Indus, or in a few places consists of sand-hills blown in from the 
sea-beach. The sea off this coast is also very shallow, and this 
has, with much show of reason, been attributed to the enormous 
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quantity of mud deposited by the river. A bank extends along 
the coast from Karachi to Kachh, reaching froth two or three 
miles to five or six from land, and being in most places dry at low 
water, It is this circumstance which makes the sea-coast of Sind 
so dangerous of approach to large vessels, 

Physical Geography,—Sind may be regarded as, on the 
whole, a low and flat country, but exception must be taken to the 
mountainous tract, partly of limestone and sandstone formation, 
on ils western boundary, which forms a natural line of demarcation 
between it and Balochisthin. The country in the western portion . 
of the Karachi Collectorate, known as Kohistin, is alse very hilly, 
while a few insignificant ranges of limestone hills are found in 
other parts of the province. One of these (the Ganja hills), in 
the Hyderabad Collectorate, aveiages roo feet in height, and 
it is on this range that the city of Hyderabad is built. Another 
running in a north-westerly direction from the vicinity of Jaisalmir, 
attains towards the Indus an elevation of 150 feet, and forms 
almost exclusively the rocks on which the town of Rohri and the 
island fortress of Bukkur stand. A third, the Makli hill rage, 
situate near Tatta in the delta, is about ten miles in length, 
with an elevation varying from 80 to 150 feet, Of all these the 
mountain barrier dividing Sind from Balochisthin is by far the 
lofliest, and first touches the Sind frontier about the 28th parallel 
of north latitude. Hitherto this range has been generally, though 
erroneously, known by the name of the “ Halé” mountains, but 
its proper appellation is believed to be the * Khirthar,” and this 
it may be so called till it reaches the 26th parallel of latitude, 
when the chain merges into the Pabb hills, which, afler a length 
of ninety miles in a southerly direction, meet the sea at Cape 
Monze. ‘The elevation of the Khirthar mountains is considerable, 
some of the peaks rising lo a height of above 7ooo feet. The 
Pabb hills, on the other hand, are much less lofiy, and are not 
believed to possess a higher elevation than 2000 feet. Among 
the valleys and ravines of this range flows the Habb, the only 
permanent river in the province except the Indus, and which, for 
a considerable distance, forms the western frontier of Sind, “A 
striking feature in the Khirthar mountains is their division into 
three parallel tiers or ridges. The first or most easterly has its 
sides sleep and precipitous towards the west, but with a long 
gradient to the east; the second has flat tops and rounded sides, 
with deep ravines and fissures ; the third consists of vast plateaux 
of table-land, and is composed, in part, of fossiliferous limestone, 
They possess but little soil, and in consequence have little or no 

na 
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vegetation upon them, As yet this 1ange has not been utilised 
in a sanitaly point of view, with the exception of two small 
stations, Dhar Varo, and the Danna Towers, both situate in the 
Mehar Deputy Collectorate at elevations respectively of 6000 and 
4500 feet above sea-level, but access to them is so rough and 
difficult as to make them but of little use. Connected with the 
Khirthar chain of hills, and running eastwaid inlo the Sehwan 
district Of the Karachi Collectoate, is the dry and arid Lakki 
range, fifty wiles in length, the result evidently of voleanic action, 
as shown by the frequent occurrence of hot springs and sulphurous 
exhalation’. The highest elevation of this range, which terminates 
abruptly on the west bank of the Indus, near Sehwan, is estimated 
at from 1500 to 2000 feet, All the hill ranges hitherto mentioned 
may be said to be of sandstone and limestone formations, and 
several of them abound in marine exwoie. Among the exlensive 
alluvial regions which are to be found in Sind, perhaps the finest 
and most productive is that about Shikaipur and Larkana, com- 
prising a long,snarrow island, extending from noith to south about 
zo# miles, and enclosed by the river Indus and the western Nara, 
It is the expansion of this latter stredm which has formed the 
only large lake to be found in Sind, that called the “ Manchhar,” 
in the Sehwan district, During the inundation season this sheet 
of water is said to be twenty miles in length, and to cover an area 
of about 180 square miles. Another of these regions, on an 
average between seventy and eighty miles wide, is to be found 
stretching eastward from the Indus, having the eastern Nira 
flowing through it during the inundation season. Through this 
tract, and indeed through much of the immense district now called 
the Thar and Parkar, the Indus is supposed ages since ta have 
poured its waters, rendering fertile what has since been known as 
the Eastern Desert. This fact seems to be indicated not only by 
the many vestiges of ancient towns that have been observed, but 
by the numerous beds of rivers long dried up which inteisect this 
arid tract. The deserted course of a large river, now known as 
the Rén Nala, still exists in the Bahawalpur territory and the 
Rohri distiict, and this, joining the eastern Nara, may very 
probably have emptied itself into the sea by what is now called 
the Kori mouth of the Indus, On the eastern border of Sind, the 
country is much covered with sand-hills, which vary and shift 
under the influence of the tempests prevailing in this sterile 
wilderness. Large tracts destitute of the means of irrigation are 
also frequent in Sind, Of this nature is the Pat, or desert of 
Shikarpur, thinty miles across, and lying between that town and 
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the Bolan pass. It consists of the clay deposited by the Bolan, 
the Nari, and other torrents which flow down fiom the Khithar 
range of mountains and are lost in this dreary waste, 

Scenery.—The natural scenery of a flat and level country like 
that of Sind cannot be expected, in this 1espect, to vie with the 
many more highly-favoured spots of British India. ‘To a stranger 
approaching the shores of Sind, nothing can perhaps die mote 
dreary and uninteresting than the fits! appearance of the coast, 
which, with a very few exceptions, is entirely destitule of tees 
or shrubs, On the other hand, in parts of Kohisting the hilly 
region of the Karachi Collectorate, the scenery is said ‘lo be very 
fine, but, owing to the volcanic nature of the rock, it is wanting 
in that most desirable accessory to beauty, trees and foliage. 
Again, in the Thar and Parkar districts, and in the eastein portions 
of the Khairpur territory, and of the Rohri Deputy Collectorate, 
there is the “vegisthan,” or desert tracl, where nothing is to be 
seen but sand-hills, many of them, however, bold in outline and 
fairly wooded. ‘These hills succeed each other lik€ vast waves of 
sand, In the inundation season, in the numerous “ dhandhs” for 
flood hollows) of the eastern Nara, are spots of great beauty, bul, 
owing to miasmatic influences, they are exceedingly dangerous 
places to encamp in, ‘The alluvial tract on either side of the 
Indus, extending for a distance varying from ten to twelve miles, 
though superior to any other part of Sind in soil and productive- 
ness, is, as regards its scenery, tame and uninteresting, except 
where fine stretches of the river Indus are scen boidered by 
extensive “ bibul” (acacia) forests, which in many places skirt the 
iiver edge for miles together. Near the Lown of Sehwan, the 
Lakki range of hills terminates abruptly on the Indus, in a nearly 
perpendicular face of rock 600 feet high, and presents a splendid 
appearance from the river ; but unquestionably the finest view in 
the province is that afforded by the towns of Sukkur and Rolni, 
and the island fortress of Bukkur, with its lofty castellated walls, 
lying in the stream between them, They axe all built on the 
Jimestone range of hills which here intersects the Indus, and the 
minarets and houses, more especially those of Rohri, rise up to 
a towering height above the river, which they seem apparently to 
overhang. The pretty verdure-coyered island of Sadh Béla, with 
its sacred shrine, lies a short distance to the south of the Bukkur 
fort, and on either side of the river, dotted here and there, are 
groves of date and acacia with their dark green foliage, the whole, 
with the magnificent stream which .ushes swiftly hy, combining to 
form a picture at once brilliant and beautiful, 
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Soil and Climate—The soil of Sind, according to the late 
Dr. J. E. Stocks—foimerly Conservator of Forests in the Bombay 
Presidency, and a very enterprising investigator of the natural 
productions of Sind—is a plastic clay, most strongly impreg- 
nated with salt; quickly covered with this fertile warp of a river: 
remarkably charged with fertilising matter when (naturally or by 
canals) it, is brought within its influence, and as quickly reduced 
to a barren sand when the river is diverled or never brought near 
it, In many parts, also, are 1ocky formations, ehiefly of carbonate 
of lime, qe soil, indeed, in some parts of the province is so rich 
as to produce regularly two crops, sometimes more, in the year, 
without any application of manure; but this is where the land is 
annually overflowed by the Indus, or is exposed to its ‘1éts’ or 
floods, The alluvial tracts nevertheless contain much saltpetre, 
and in South Sind, where the soil is largely mixed up with sand, 
it is so impregnated with common salt as to produce by evapora- 
tion, after simply pouring water over it, an abundant supply of 
that article.” "The following additional remaiks by Dr. Stocks on 
thé climate, as applying to those parts of Central and Upper Sind 
irrigated by the Indus and its bianches, will be read with interest. 
“Sind is an extra-tropical country, the average temperature of 
whose summer months rises to 95° Fahy, and whose winter 
months have an average temperature of 60% The highest 
temperature of the hottest days in summer frequently 1ises to 110°; 
less frequently to 120% The lowest temperature of the night in 
winter is a few degrees below freezing-point (32°); and, what is 
more important, with regard to vegetation, the temperature of a 
winler day (average) 1anges between 80° and 40° Many places 
have occasionally as high a tempeiature, bul none such a con- 
linuance of hot weather (owing to the deficiency of rain), whence 
arises the high summer average, It is a country where the date 
tree, from the equator northwards, fist ripens, and brings its fruit 
to perfection in any quantity; where the apple begins to produce 
eatable fruit with little attention—a transition from the difficulty 
of obtaining that fruit in India, to the case and perfection with 
which it is cultivated in Khorasan; where that remarkable family 
of plants, the balsam trees, fiist begins, fiom the equator north- 
wards, to yield a copidus supply of gum resin, useful in the arts 
and in medicine; whee the pomegranate is capable of bearing a 
fine and delicious fruit, and yet the mango does not fall off in 
excellence ; where in the heat of summer tropical fruits and grains 
are cultivated, while in the cold bracing winter extra-tropical and 

* European grains, pulse and vegetables may be grown with no 
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perceptible deteioration ; where the indigenous yegelation is onc- 
third Arabian and Egyptian, and two-thirds Indian.” ‘The same 
authotily, in noticing the deficiency of rain in Sind, arising from 
its being almost out of the range of the monsoon, observes at the 
same time that its overflowing river makes up to a certain extent 
for this deficiency. Dr, Lord, also, in his memoir on the plain of 
the Indus, remarks that—* though situate on the verge of two 
monsoons, Sind is unrefreshed by the waters of cither, ‘The 
south-west monsoon terminates at Lakhpat Bandar (on the western 
coast of Kachh), as accurately as though it covenanted not to 
yiolate the Sind frontier. The north-west monsoon, wlgich deluges 
the country to the west, comes no farther than Karachi, and even 
there the annual fall of rain does not excced six or eight inches,” 
Sometimes for a long interval, indeed for two or three years in 
succession, little or no rain falls in Sind, while, on the other 
hand, very heavy downpours occur, the yearly average of a single 
season occasionally falling in one or two consecutive days. ‘The 
climate on the sea-coast is, as may be supposed, yery much more 
equable in temperature than that of Central or Upper Sind, 
_ Owing to the strong sea-breezes which blow on the coast steadily 
day and night from about April to October, Karichi—the only 
sea-poit in Sind—enjoys a far more salubrious climate than those 
Sindian towns situate in the interior—such as Hyderabad, Shi- 
karpur, Sehwan, or Larkana; but, as a natural consequence of 
this mild climate, the lemperatuie of Katichi in the winter months 
is much higher than that of the places just mentioned, In 
Northern Sind, during the winter season, frost is not unknown, 
and ice has been observed even in February; but, on the other 
hand, the temperature in summer is excessively high, Tor weeks 
together, during that season, the thermometer, af xighé, at Shi- 
karpur, where the atmosphere is seldom disturbed by wind 
currents, will not perhaps show a temperature below 100°, while in 
the blazing glare of a mid-day sun it will rise as high as 165% Tt 
is this great and prolonged heat, together with the pestilential 
exhalations that rise from the many stagnant pools lefi after the 
annual inundation, and the decaying vegetable matter deposited 
on the surface in the autumnal season, which produce the fatal 
fever and ague so common to the country, It is “rex that the 
natives themselves suffer severely from its effects, and it cannot, 
therefore, be wondered at that British troops, quarlered in Sind, 
have at times experienced a terrible mortality from these exciling 
causes, It is recorded in 1840, that the whole of the 26th 
Regiment Bombay N.L, stationed at ‘Talla, in Lower Sind, were 
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al that season of the year, with the exception of three persons, 
attacked with this fever, and that nearly one hundred died, In 
1845, a wing of H. M.’s 78th Highlanders also suffered severely 
from fever when on the march fiom Karfchi to Sukkur, in the 
month of September. The other wing of the regiment—which 
had been previously conveyed to Sukkur in steamers by the river 
route—was free from the disease until*the arrival of the sick wing, 
when it dt once caught the infection and paid the penalty in a 
frightful mortality. The total number of deaths in the regiment 
from this terrible malady exceeded four hundred, 

Diseases of Sind.—The other prevailing diseases are small- 
pox, and at times cholera, the latter, unfortunately, a too fiequent 
visitant in Sind, It first appeared in 1839, near the town of 
Tatta in Lower Sind, where at the time a British force was sta- 
tioned, and this it at once atlacked, In 1846 it prevailed with 
great severity at Karachi, and again in successive years up to 
185 3} it did not confine itself to that station, but appeared also in 
various towns in Upper and Lower Sind, After that it did not 
re-appear till April, 1861, when it severely scourged the whole 
province. It was this time most virulent in the Shikarpur Collecto- 
rate, next in the Kardchi districts, and least of all in the Central 
Collectorate of Hyderabad, In 1865 it prevailed at Karfichi 
and in other parts of Sind with more or less severity, but it 
did not show itself again with any degree of activity till 1869, 
when it visited the province generally ; but its most fatal -effects 
were this time confined to Central Sind aud the Thar and Parkar 
districts, the towns of Hyderabad, Koti, Umaikot, Bubak, and a 
few others suffering severely fiom this perplexing disease, Kariichi 
was not visited to any extent, the deaths being comparatively 
few; much of this was no doubt owing to the excellent pre- 
cautions which had been taken by the authorities in a sanity 
point of view to check the progress of the epidemic, and pre- 
yent ils spreading among so large a population of Europeans and 
natives. 

Crops and Gultivation.—There are two principal yearly 

* crops in Sind—the vernal and the autumnal. The first, known 
under the name of “ Rabi,” is sown in the autumnal months of 
August, September, and October (called in the Sindi language, 
Bado, Asu, and Kazi), and reaped in the spring about February, 
March, and Apuil (Phagax and Chait), ‘The second, called 
“ Kharif,” is sown in the summer months of May, June, July, and 
August (Je, Akhar, and Séwan), at a ume when the Indus is in. 
flood, and is reaped during the months of October, November, and 
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December (Katt, Nihiri, and Poh). In some of the Sind districts 
a third and distinct crop, called “ Peshras,” is added ; this is sown 
in March and reaped in July and August, ‘The principal grains 
and other productions included under the “Rabi” crop are the 
following : Of grains—wheat and barley ; of pulses—Bengal gram 
and other vetches; of oil:seeds—mustard and safflower ; of vege- 
tables—garlic, onions, radishes, carrots, turnips, &c.; of dye- 
plants—indigo ; of intoxicating and medicinal plants—hemp and 
senna, Under the “Khatif” crop may be included, bajri (nt 
cillaria vulgaris), juar (Sorghum vulgare), the two principal grains 
grown in Sind; rice, nangli (Z/ewsine coracana), and aigi (Cyno- 
SUPUS coracanus) 3 of pulses—urad (Phaseolus radiatus), chauli 
(Dotichos sinensis), and ming (Phaseolus mungo) ; of oil-seeds—til 
(or gingelli) and cotton, Bajri and cotton are occasionally raised 
on what is called “ Bardni,” or rain land, If rain falls ealy the 
seed is sown in expectation of a later fall, but where this is not the 
case, the Rabi crops—sarsii and jambho—are cultivated, Should 
much rain have fallen and the ground be in consequence well 
flooded, any Rabi crop can be grown in it, The fruits common 
to the country are dates, plantains, mangoes, limes, oanges, 
pomegranates, citrons, figs, grapes, apples (of a fine quality), tama- 
rinds, mulberries, and melons ; nectarine, peach, apricot, and other 
fiuit trees have of late years been successfully introduced into 
different parts of the province. Dr, Stocks has placed on record 
a list of the grains and other productions cultivated in various 
patts of Sind, the number of kinds of which he estimates at 88, 


These are as follow ; 


Kinds, Kinds, 

1, Grains (Graminew) . . . 10} % Cordageand clothing . . 3 
2, Pulses (Zeguminose) , . . 7 | 8 Tobnccoandsugar . . . 2 
3. Oilseeds » . . « . . 6 9. Intoxicating plants... 3 
4, Greens and vegetnbles . . 1 | 10 Medicines. . 1 6 6 4 4 
8, Gourds (Cucurbitacce) , , 10} 1% Condiments 6 6. 1. § 
6, Dye-planis, . , . . . G6] 1% Finits . 2 6 1. 6 6 ear 
50 38 


Methods of Cultivation.—In their methods of cultivation 
the Sindis do not appear to have any idea of a proper rotation of 
crops, and these are in consequence raised pretty generally at hap- 
hazard, The following description of the method of preparipg the 
ground and of cultivating the principal crops in Sind, is ex- 
tracted mainly from the reports on this subject by Lieut. H. James, 
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a former deputy-colleclor in Upper Sind, written thity years 
ago, and by Major C, Boulton, deputy collector of the Tanda 
district, who described it as late as 1870, The implements of 
husbandry among the Sindis ae the plough (Aer), diawn by two 
bullocks ; the harrow (sa#a7), a heavy log of wood diawn by four 
bullocks, a man standing on each end of it; the seed-sower (nér?), 
which is a tube fixed to the plongh having a fooden funnel on 
the top ; through this the seed is passed when the ground is being 
ploughed for the last time, the cultivator supplying it fiom a 
bundle attached to his waist; a curved hook (dééro) with tecth 
like a say for reaping purposes, and the hoe (Airei) used for 
weeding, &c, 

Rice,—In the cultivation of rice the ground is ploughed once, 
so soon as it is sufficiently dry, and about the middle of April, if 
water be procurable from the Aacha wells generally dug for this 
purpose, the seed is sown by means of a drill attached to the 
plough, When water is not readily obtainable, the soil is enriched 
with manure to force the growth of the plants, and to allow of 
their being ‘prepared for transplanting about the middle of June. 
The land is afterwards flooded to a depth swflicient to allow the 
heads of the plants only appearing a little above the water, and 
this condition is carried out during their growth, Rice crops are 
subject to injury from rats, blight, crabs, drought, or accidental 
overflooding. 

Bajri and Juir.—For cultivating bajri and judér—the two 
staple crops of Sind—the ground is flooded to a depth of three 
or four inches in small areas about the end of June, In these, 
when sufliciently dry, seed is sown broadcast and ploughed into 
the soil; occasiénally the harrow is used, so that the seed may be 
well covered with earth and protected from birds, The field is 
then again divided by low embankments into smaller areas, and 
the crops are watered as occasion requires, taking care always 
to keep the ground sufficiently moist. As a general rule, water 
is given about twice during the first month, after which a 
watering every three weeks suffices Lill the crop is ready to cut. 
A field of juar requires rather more water than one of bajri, and 
a little weeding is sometimes necessary during the early part of . 
the season. : 

Cotton.—Cotton is cultivated in two ways—sailabi and bosi ; 
the first requires frequent watering after being planted, and the 
seed is sown on the sides of 1idges after the smface has been 
inundated, the holes being made at a distance of about a foot and 
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ahalf from each other. ‘The second desctiption is sown on the 
surface of lands left by the inundation; no afler waterings are 
needed, the dew, which falls heavily, affording sufficient moisture ; 
the only care required is to keep the earth about the stems 
loose and free from weeds, Cotton is sown in Upper Sind at 
the end of Februqry’ or beginning of March, sometimes in May and 
June, and picked in July “and August, and also in November 
and December, After picking, the cattle are iurned in to graze, 
and the crops are then left for a second year. Cattle dung is used 
as a manure in the proportion of about 12 maunds to Bs big. In 
other parts of Sind, cotton is not cultivated till thé canals fill 
in June, and the crop is, in consequence, not picked till November, 
or even December. A cotton crop is liable to injury from bug, 
frost, and locusts, 

Sugar-cane.—For raising sugar-cane crops the land is richly 
manured, and ploughed over and over again until the mauure is 
well mixed with the soil, After the land has been carefully pre- 
pared and weeded the sowing commences in themonth of March 
by small pieces of cane, each with an eye, being put into» the 
ground at 1egular intervals, The field is then constanuly irrigated, 
so as to be in a continual state of moisture. During the hot 
season it is perfectly saturated with water and kept free from 
weeds, In Upper Sind the sugar-cane is planted out in Januay 
or February and cut in November or December, ‘The cane is 
usually sold standing, and is cut and manufactured by the pur- 
chaser, The expense of cultivating sugar-cane is heavy, owing to 
the long time the crop takes to mature and the great quantily of 
water required for propeily irrigating it. It is liable to injury at 
planting oul from attacks of white ants, and at different stages of 
its growth from jackals, rals, maggots, and frost, 

Tobacco,—For the cultivation of tobacco the ground is very 
carefully prepared by flooding, ploughing, harrowing, and weeding 
about the beginning of June, It is afterwards formed into small 
areas, which are divided into trenches, and the earth well banked 
up. Water is then admitted, but not sufficient to cover the 
embanked portions, and along the water edge of these the seed is 
carefully sown, The crop is kept constantly watered, but the irri- 
gation is, as it were, an under-surface one. As weeding is essen- 
tially necessary, a tobacco crop is troublesome to raise, and the 
curing of the leaf is a long and tedious operation, ‘The crop is 
liable to injury from locusts and frost. 

The extent of cultivated land in Sind in the year 1873-74, was 
18,63,615 acres, and the following table will show its distribution 
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under its four different heads of cultivation in oach of the five 
districts of the province : 








Dusit, | chavit. | Rabi} Peshras, | Baran | “Tota, 

A. A, A A, A. 
Kaiichi , . . | 1,89,226 3 205 es 49,354 | 2,91, 785 
Hydeabad .. } 4,099,054 2,176) * 10,689 } 4,81,919 
ShikMipure . . | 448,219 } 2,14,43r ae 18,250 | 6,80,900 
Frontier... | 1,02,025 43,895 594 20 | 1,464,535 
Thar and Piikar 49,18: oe 1, 34,166 | 2,62,476 








ie 
121274646 | 4,22,895 594 | 2,212,480 |18,63,615 
Ee eee ens weer 


The extent to which each of the principal products was in that 
same year cultivated was as follows : 





Acres, | Acres. 
1 Juir . 5 3,88,418 6, Cotton . . « y 50,577 
2, Bajti. + «+ 358,670 7, Barley. . 6). 10,331 
3 Rice. «© » + + 4,576,439 8 Indigo. . « . 55757 
4. Oilseeds 4. « 2,16,199 9. Tobacco » . + «74365 
5. Wheat + «+ » 2,60,056 | to, Sugarcane . « . 3,716 


Forests.—-The extent of forest land in Sind is small when the 
large area of the province is taken into consideration, covering 
but 500 square miles or therea)outs, though in this area the forests 
in the territory of H. H. Mir Ali Murad of Khairpur are not 
included, At present there are about eighty-seven forests in Sind, 
nearly all of them situate on the banks of the Indus, and extending 
southward from Ghotki in the Rohri Deputy Collectoiate to the 
middle delta, ‘They are narrow strips of Jand, having a breadth 
of from a quarter to two miles, and from two to three miles in 
length; twenty-five are on the western and sixty-one on the 
eastern bank of the river, The largest of these forests are those 
of Mari, Khanot, Liikpur, and Bhorti in the Hyde.abad districts ; 
Saddja, Andaldal, and Shahpur in the ShikArpur district; and 
Unarpur, Virin, and Buto, in the Karachi Collectorate, Several 
of these forests are between gooo and 10,000 acres in area, but 
many of them are at times greatly diminished in extent owing 
to the encroaching nature of the stream on the banks of which 
they are situate. From this cause fully tooo acres of the Dharéja 
forest in the Shikdrpur Collectorate were, in 1863, swept away 
into the river, and the same fate attended the forests of Sundar- 
bélo aad Samtia, the former in 1864-65, and the latter in the year 
following. The wood of these forests consisls mostly of babul 
(Acacia arabica), bahan (Populus cuphratica), and kandi (Lrosepis 
Spicigera), The tili (Dalbergia sissi), a fine Wee, grows to some 
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extent in Upper Sind, but can hardly be considered as indigenous 
to the province; the iron-vood tree (Zocoma undulata) is found 
abundantly near the hills in the Mehar districts, Besides these 
there are the nim (Afchia azadirachta), the pipal (cus religiosa), 
the bér (Zizyphus jujuia), and a few others, The babul, which is 
the staple tree in the foresls of Lower Sind, is of quick growth, 
very tough and heavy, and‘much used for boat-building and. for 
fuel, It has also been successfully tried in the manuiacture of 
railway sleepers, The seed-pods, are used for fattening catile, the 
bark for tanning, and the leaves are greedily eaten by camels and 
goats, The Jahan, which is the staple tree of Upper Sind, is a 
light tough wood used for building purposes, as also for making 
the celebrated lacquered boxes of Hala and Khanol. The kandi, 
when taken care of, is a straight-growing tree, and the wood is 
much used by the Sindis for household furniture, The leafless 
caper, or kirar (Capparis aphyla), is valuable, as its wood, which 
is used fox rafters and the knees of boats, resists the attacks of 
white ants. ‘Two kinds of tamarisks are found in the Sind forests, 
as well as in that part of the delta of the Indus which has Leen 
deserted by the river, the “jhao” (Z! ortentavis), and the “ lai” 
(Z. indica) ; from the former is obtained a kind of gum or manna, 
and from the latter, gall-nuts; both trees, from their resinous 
properties, afford.a fair steam fuel. Of reed grasses there are 
three varieties; two of the “sar” (Adrundo karka), from which a 
rope is made much used by boatmen for tracking purposes, and 
one of the “khan,” from which rough mats for putting on dandis, 
or canal banks, are manufactured, ‘There are no forests in the 
delta of the Indus, but its shores, as well as the numerous inlets 
on it, abound with mangrove trees, which, though low in height, 
have frequently a growth of twelve feet, As a fuel this wood 
burns well. Among the trees which have of late years been 
introduced into Sind by the Forest Department are the following ; 
the tamarind tree (Zamarindus indica) ; several Australian wattle- 
trees, such as the Acacia dealbata, A. lopantha, and the A. 
melanoxylon, The water-chestnut (Zrapa xafans), into Upper 
Sind in 1867, as also the “ Aula” (Zundlica officinalis), the bahera 
(Terminatia bellerica), the carob tree (Ceratonia siligua), the China 
tallow tree (Sti/lingia sebifera), the bél (4égle marmelos), and the 
mauah (Bassia latifolia), 

Forest Department.-—For the conservancy and management 
of the Sind forests there is a specially organised department, con- 
sisting of a conservator, several assistants, inspectors—with their 
respective office establishments—forest tapadirs and foresters, 
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‘The forest lands are divided into fifleen divisions or tapas, over 
each of which is placed a forest tapadar, whose chief duties are lo 
attend to the cutling of wood for sale, and for steam fuel, to collect 
the forest revenue and keep the accounts, to protect that portion 
of the forests immediately abutting on the river-bank, and, in 
short, to watch generally over the interests and well-being of the 
forests put under his charge, The’ foresters, who are known 
under the name of “akhas,” are placed under the orders of the 
tapadais, and for this puipose reside on the confines of the 
forests in which their duties lay, The revenue derived from the 
Sind forest has greatly increased during the past fourteen years, 
as will be seen from the following table, which shows the receipts 
and disbuisements from 1860-61 to 1873-74 inclusive : 





Year, Receipts Disbursements, 





R R 
1860--61 1,20,624, 61,217 
lin 1861-62 1,18, 654 57, 10 
1862-63 gis 4 56,835 
1863—64 1,82, 36. 1,08, 451 
1864—65 2,66,27 1,60, 762 
1865—66 2,68, 105 1, 59,056 
1861 ra} 2,72, 101 1,06 898 
2,557,193 | 1,598,381 
1868—69 24355511 129,901 
1869—-70 2,46, 83 1,48, 
1870—71 2,01,3! 
1871-72 | 2, Garb 72 | 542,701 
1872-73 | 2,69, 
1873-74 230.405 1,81, 892 














ese ieceipts are made up mostly from grazing fees, sale of 
nrewood and timber, cultivation, fisheries, charcoal, babul pods 
and seeds, reeds, mangoes, fines, &c. Large quantities of fire- 
wood are sent to Bombay, by way of Kéti-bandar, 

Animel Kingdom,—The animal kingdom in Sind would 
appear to be fairly represented. Burnes slates that, from informa. 
tion obtained in his mission of 1837, he found the zoology of 
Sind to comprise of genera and species, twenty mammalia, one* 
hundred and ninety-one birds, thirty-six fishes, eleven reptiles, 
besides two hundred in other departments of natural history, 
Among wild animals, there is the tiger, found occasionally in the 
jungles of Upper Sind, the hyena, the gir2har or wild ass (in 
the southern part of the Thar and Parkar district), the wolf, 
jackal, fox, wild hog, antelope, “ pharho,” or hog-deer (dais por- 
cinus), hares, and porcupines, Among birds of prey, the vulture, 
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and several varieties of falcons, The flamingo, pelican, stork, 
and crane frequent the shores of the delta, and the Lgyptian ibis 
is common, Thete are, besides the “ ubara” (or bustard), known 
also under the name of “tilfir,” rock-grousc, quail, paitridge, and 
various descriptions of parrots, Waterfowl are plentiful, especially 
in the cold season, when the lakes and “ dhandhs” are covered 
with wild geese, Zudang, ducks, teal, curlew, and snipe, Among 
reptiles are to be found snakes of several variclics—scorpions, 
lizards, centipedes, &c. ‘The snakes it is feared are yery numerous, 
if the number of deaths which are said to occur yearly from snake- 
bite be taken as any criterion by which to judge of their frevalence, 

The different kinds of fish met with in the Indus, 2s well as in 
the canals and dhandhs which lead from it, throughout Sind, will 
be found treated of in the notice of that river (see Indus), 
Among domestic animals in Sind, the camel, which is of the one- 
humped variety, takes, from its size and utility, the first rank as 
a beast of buiden, It is hardy, strong, and capable of much 
endurance ; its milk is 2 favourite article of diely and from ils 
hair are made coarse but strong cloths, The camel is bredrin 
great numbers in the salt marshes of the Indus, the finer descrip- 
tions being reserved for the saddle. ‘They are also used for 
grinding corn, pressing oil, and in turning the Peisian wheel for 
field irrigation. Great herds of buffaloes are fed on the swampy 
tracts of the della, and the g/¢ made from their milk forms a 
most important article in Sindian commerce. Sheep and gonts 
abound in Upper Sind, on the borders of the Pat, or Shikirpur 
desert, and in the Thar and Parkar. The best wool in Sind 
comes from the fleeces of the sheep kept in the former disticts. 
The horses of Sind are small and mean in appearance, but 
hardy, active, and capable of enduring much fatigue; great 
attention is given by the Balochis in Upper Sind to the breeding 
of mares, ‘The asses are small in size, but are strong and active, 
and thrive on the coarsest fare, The mules are large, strong, 
handsome, and quick in page. The bullocks, which are small in 
size when compared with the finer kinds in other parts of India, 
are mostly employed for draught, and for turning wheels used in 
irrigating land, 

Irrigation in Sind.—In concluding this general account of 
the province, it will not perhaps be here considered out of place 
lo describe the system generally adopted in Sind for irrigating 
land by means of the many canals, which, drawing their water 
supply from the river Indus, are made to intersect the country for 
purposes of cultivation ; and as this subject was fully entered into 
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and described some years ago hy Captain (now Colonel) J. G. Fife, 
Bombay R.E., the projector of the Eastern Nara scheme, and for 
some time the head of the Inigational Depatment in Sind, 
extracts from his interesting report will here be given, touching 
generally upon the canals in Sind, and the vaiious methods of 
inligating land from them. 

“Sind is an alluvial plain, almost ‘every portion of which has, 
at some fime or other, been swept by the Indus or its branches. 
Tn almost every direction traces of ancient channels are met with, 
and where they are large and can be traced for any considerable 
distance, Shey are most useful in indicating the relative levels 
of the country; for it is an axiom in places like Sind, formed by 
the deposit from the river, that the land is always highest at the 
jiver bank, and Jow the further the bank is receded from. ‘The 
cause of this is well understood; the river brings down from the 
hill torrents a greate: quantity of detritus than its stieam—mocde- 
rated in velocity in the valley below—can carry forward, ‘The 
result is, that fhe bed and banks of the channel are continually 
rising, the bed 1ises most perhaps, While the inundation is 
subsiding, the banks are raised by the deposit from the flood- 
water during overflow, The process is a sure one, but it is very 
slow ; for though it is now—it is believed—according to tradition, 
about 800 yeais since the Indus forsook an ancient channel for 
its present one, the banks which correspond with the flood-level 
of the fiver are now only sufficiently raised above the country 
inland to admit of a very imperfect description of irrigation from 
the river being carried on. In some places .the slope of the plain 
from the river bank is a foot per mile; in others, it is only six 
inches; and where some ancient channel is met with inland, the 
ground is often found to be as high as the bank of the present 
channel, with a slight depicssion between the two, 

Canals in Sind.—‘“ The canals in Sind are excavations 
carried away from the river in an oblique direction, so as to 
secure as great a fall per mile as possible; they vary from ten ta 
one hundred feet in width, and from four to ten feet in depth, 
None of them have their heads where the river bank is: perma- 
nent, and none of them are deep enough to draw off water from 
the river except during the inundation ; the river has to rise many 
feet before the water will run into them, ‘The general direction 
of the canals is often good, but they have so many intermediate 
awkward bends, that a great part of the fall is thrown away. ‘They 
are hregular in shape, and irregular in slope or fall. They gene- 
rally very nearly follow the slope of the country, so that in some 
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places they have a fall of one foot por mile, in others, only two 
or three inches, In fact, they resemble natural water-couses 
much more than canals, In some cases, they are really old 
natural branches of the tiver, kept open by annual clearance of 
the silt which accumulates in them during the inundation, They 
have all the same giand defects, The irtegularity of their supply 
of water, arising from the variation of the inundation, is still 
further increased from the changes in the river channel at their 
heads; and from their becoming nearly always partly, and some- 
times completely, choked with silt at their mouths, This will be 
yeadily understood by a consideration of their faulty congtruction, 
From the position of their heads they are evidently liable to two 
evils: either the river encroaches and tears away the bank at 
their heads, throwing such quantities of silt into them as mate- 
rially to diminish, and sometimes even to totally stop the supply 
of water, or.the river recedes and forms an enormous sand-bank, 
and ultimately new Jand in front of their mouths, In the first 
case, from the setting of the stream against the bank, the canals 
get moe water at the early part of the season, but from the 
silting up of their mouths, less during the latter pait, In the 
second case, the supply is more scanty, but it is moe regular, 
until totally cut off by the sand-bank, as the quantity of silt 
thrown into the canals is less, The setting of the stream against 
the bank, combined with the endless alterations that take place 
in the bed of the river, sometimes cause a difference of two feet 
in the level of the water at particular spols; and from this and 
the actual difference in volume of the inundation each season, 
previously explained, a most extraordinary difference is caused in 
the quantity of water which enters the canals, From the shallow- 
ness of the canals, a difference of two feet in the inundation 
causes a difference of perhaps not less than ove-third of the whole 
supply drawn off by them, yet each season the supply actually 
required for irrigation is the same, 

Various Methods of Irrigation.—" The irrigation carried 
on by means of the canals may be classed under three heads, 
according to the elevation of the land, First, there is land on 
to which the water will not run without the aid of machinery. 
Second, there is land which is watered with the aid of machinery 
while the supply in the canal is low, but on to which the water 
will run without a lift when the canal is full, ‘Third, there is land 
which is so low that after the canal is thiee parts full, the water 
can be run off without a lift, no machinery being ever used, The 
cultivation carried on in these three classes of land may be thus 

. c 
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briefly described. In the first case, the cultivator has his came 
and servants ready by perhaps the 15th of May, to commence 
working the water-wheels, ploughing and sowing; but as the 
supply of water is dependent on the rise of the inundation, il 
never comes on the same date for two successive years, and of 
course his cattle and servants are kept idle till it does arrive, 
When the water at length makes fis appearance work is com- 
menced “with activity and carried on steadily, unless, from the 
river suddenly falling, the supply of waler should be cut off, in 
which case of course there is an interruption, and the cattle and 
servants Qve again idle, After this, a second subsidence of the 
river is rare, and the work proceeds steadily, but it also proceeds 
slowly, The tate at which the sowing is carried on is dependent 
on the number of bullocks the cultivator can procure—and of 
course as at this period most of the other cultivators are similarly 
circumstanced, it is difficult lo procure a sufficient number,—the 
land is so hard and dry, that it must be watered before it can be 
ploughed, Tjme creeps on before he has sown all his land, the 
best period for sowing is past. However, as he commenced 
early, a very small portion only of his crop is poor from late 
sowing ; and, on the whole, the crop is good, unless from the 
early subsidence of the inundation in August, he has experienced 
difficulty in getting his water-wheels to throw up sufficient water, 
a subsidence of thiee or four feet in the level of the water doubling 
the labour and expense, and halving the speed at which the 
irrigation is carried on. Should this early subsidence take place, 
some of his crop will be inferior, from being insufficiently watered, 

“Tn the second case, where the land is partly watered by machi- 
nery and partly without, the cultivator also awaits the arrival of 
the water with his servants and cattle, and is during the carly part 
of the season subject to the same losses and interruption. Later, 
however, he finds that the water is sufficiently high to run on 
to the land without a lift, and he therefore stops his wheel and 
employs all his cattle in ploughing, The sowing progresses 
rapidly, but a great part of it is lale; matters progress favourably 
till the river begins to subside, when a difficully immediately 
arises, ‘The river falls perhaps three inches only, but the canals, 
owing to the mouth choking, fall a foot, and the water will no 
longer run on to the land without a lift. The wheel can do little 
more than water the land sown with its aid, the remainder of the 
crop suffers from want of water, and what was sown immediately 
before the water subsided, utterly fails, 

“Tn the third case, when the land is irrigated without the nid of 
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machinery, the cultivator rarely commences till late in the season, 
ns the canal must be nearly full of water, and this does not take 
place till the inundation period is half over; a great part of the 
crop is sown too late, and when it is juar or bajri, blight very 
frequently destroys it. This description of cultivation is, more- 
over, exposed to two most serious risks: either the water begins 
to subside too early, and two or three inches of subsidence renders 
it impossible to water the land, or from some unexpected rise in 
the river a greater quantity of water comes into the canal than 
can be used, it bursts its banks, and of course this description of 
land, which is always low, becomes inundated, and fe crop is 
partly, if not totally, destroyed. 

“The results of these three classes of cultivation may be thus 
briefly summed up: 

“The first class is on the whole good, but it is very expensive 
from the heavy expense attending the raising of the water, which 
costs almost two rupees fer diga, or nearly twice as much as the 
land-tax the cultivator pays to Government, ° 

The second class is inferior, but less costly, the facility for 
irrigation being greater, 

“The third class is yery inferior, from the many risks to which 
it is exposed, but from the great facility there is for irrigation, it 
costs very little ; little or no capital is necessary to start with, and 
it is extremely popular among the poorer classes, 

“With the cultivation exposed lo so many risks, arising from 
the capricious nature of the water supply, it cannot be matter for 
wonder that the people should look on the cultivation as a species 
of lottery, They are successful one season and bankrupts the 
next, No one who sows can lell what he will reap. ‘Too little or 
too much water, the supply coming too soon or too late, and the 
blight arising from sowing at the wrong time, combine to render 
speculation on the result of the cultivation a riddle which none 
can solve, From the very frequent failing of crops the cultivators 
on the whole are very poorly repaid for their labour; but this 
does not prevent them from forsaking regular and fairly-paid 
occupation for cultivation, They may win if the capricious river 
only furnished the proper quantity of water at the proper time fo 
suit the particular class of land on which the venture is made, 

Comparison of Produce,—‘ It will be interesting now to 
compare the total quantity of produce which ought to be derived 
from the cultivation in Sind, with the total quantity actually 
produced, in order to ascertain what this deplorable system costs 
the country. In doing this, accuracy can hardly be looked for, 

ca 
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but a very tolerable approximation to the tuth may be made. 
In Upper Sind it is well known that a crop of ‘judr’ on average 
land, sown at the proper time and receiving a sufficient quantity 
of water at the right time, will yield fifteen maunds of grain per 
bige, but that, owing to the many risks to which the cultivation 
is exposed, the average crop is not more than ten maunds. In 
Lower Sind it is also well known that though a crop of rice under 
equally “favourable conditions will yicld fourteen maunds, the 
average yield is not more than ten maunds, Hence the losses 
amount to about ove-third of the whole produce, and are, there- 
fore, abot equal to the Government share, the average value of 
which is rt rupees ger diga, Now the total number of bigas 
irrigated in 1853, when there was, if anything, less cultivation 
than usual, was 14,38,000 bigas, at rt rupees each = 17,98,000 
rupees, which therefore represents what the cheap canals cost 
Sind in loss of produce in that year. 

“There is, however, another charge which the country has to 
pay; this is the cost of raising water, which varies from 14 rupees 
on canals to 4 rupees on wells. The total number of bigas culti- 
vated with the aid of machinery on canals in 1853, was 6,97,780, 
and on wells, 65,091. Charging for these numbers of bigas at the 
rates mentioned, we haye-— 


Cost of isising water from canals rs 780 me pupae: 
at th rs. each . . . 10,46,670 
Cost of ralsing water from wells for 65, opt bigas, at 
478, each ‘ . . . ‘4 + +e 260,364 


Total pees 13,07, 034 





Adding this last amount to the value of the produce lost, we have 
a total of 31,05,034 rupees, So that Sind in 1853 suffered a loss 
of about 31 lakhs of rupees more than the whole revenue of the 
province, from a defective system of irrigation, 

* That the country should be paying so heavily from the defects 
in the irrigation system, can cause little surprise after a considera- 
tion of the circumstances under which the people cultivate, as 
previously explained, There are some confirmatory facts, how- 
ever, which it may be worth while to mention. In Sind nearly 
the whole male adult population cultivates; there are very few 
indeed who do not, either directly or indirectly, share in the 
labour. Now we know that the country is fertile from the splendid 
crops which are often raised, and which produce even more than 
a‘kharwar’ (or twenty maunds) of grain fer digas yet it appears 
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from the export and import returns, that our exports exceed our 
imports by only 4,13,000 maunds, the value of which is about 
413,000 rupees, or a seventh part of the revenue, and therefore 
only one-twentieth part of the produce,of the country, If the 
whole population cultivates and the land is fertile—both of which 
are well-known facts—how does it happen that our exports are so 
small? How does it happen that we import at all? What hecomes 
of the labour of the whole of the population? In fact, while we 
have the clearest evidence of the fertility and capabilities of Sind, 
we have equally clear evidence of those capabilities being thrown 
away from a defective system of irrigation. ° 

Loss from imperfect Cultivation.—" The direct loss to the 
country has been shown to be enormous, but it perhaps does not 
exceed the indirect loss arising from the same causes, It is clear 
that where the number of risks to which the cultivation is liable 
are such that a careful cultivator has but litle better chance than 
a careless one, all enterprise must be annihilated. A man who 
knows that his crop depends entirely on the capricious inundation, 
and that though he may expend great labour on it, it will avail 
nothing unless he gets the supply of water at the proper time and 
at the proper level, naturally expends as litile labour as possible 
upon it, ‘This, of course, gives rise to careless cultivation. This 
imperfect cultivation, and the large area of cultivation which fails 
yearly from causes previously described, also give rise to another 
kind of loss. The fertility of the soil is exhausted in producing a 
crop of straw without any grain; and, putting aside the immediate 
loss, there is loss which is certain to occur the next season from 
the sowing of land previously weakened. ‘This occurs year alter 
year, and the loss caused must be enormous. In fact, in the 
preceding calculations of what the country loses in produce, it 
would perhaps have been more just to have taken what is con- 
sidered a first-rate crop in Sind, than merely a remunerative crop 
for the standard. Another effect of the system is the proverbial 
improvidence met with in the Sindian, How can he be expected 
to be otherwise? One year he is successful, the next he is. 
ruined; he is nearly alvays in debt and difficulty, paying one 
hundred per cent. for borrowed money, and muclr of his time and 
ingenuity are consumed in devising plans for escaping payment, 
In fact it may be said of the whole population, that while the 
Hindtis, who lend the money in the first instance, are employing 
all their cunning to get il back with interest, the Muhammadans 
are employing theirs to avoid payment. It is a common cédmplaint 
in Sind that labour is scarce and dear, but surely no one who 
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may read this sketch can fail to perceive the cause. In England 
and other piosperous countries skill and machinery enable one 
man to do the work of ten. Now, assuming that one-third of a 
population should with ordinary means cultivate sufficient grain 
for the whole, it is plain that in Sind three men do the work of 
one, Doubtless there may be inaccuracy in the foregoing calcu- 
lations, , To those well acquainted with Sind many instances will 
occur in which the risks to which the cultivation is exposed are 
not so great as represented in this sketch; occasions will be 
remembered when the quantity of water exactly met the demand 
and whemit came at a convenient time. It must be remembered 
that the calculations given are only intended as an approximation 
to the truth, that there is no general rule without some exceptions ; 
and, allowing the widest margin for inaccuracy or error, it is surely 
evident that the general conclusions ariived at are perfectly truc.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
EARLY IIISTORY OF SIND, 


ANCIENT HINDU DYNASTY IN SIND—MUIAMMADAN [NYASION AND 
CONQUEST OF SIND--SUMRA DYNASTY-—-SAMMA DYNASTY—THE 
ARGHON DYNASTY—DAUDPOTRAS—KALHORA DYNASTY—TAL- 
PUR DYNASTY—-OCCUPATION OF SIND BY A BRITISH FORCE—~ 
ARRIVAL OF SIR CHARLES NAPIER IN SIND——BALOCH ATTACK 
ON THE BRITISH RESIDENCY AT HYDERABAD—BATTLE OF 
MEEANEE-~BATTLE OF DABO—-TALPUR SYSTEM OF GOVERN- 
MENT, 2 


Ancient Hindti Dynasty in Sind.—Previous to the invasion 
of Sind by the Arabs, under Muhammad Kasim Sakifi, about 94.11. 
(A.D, 713), that country was under the rule of a Hindi dynasty, 
whose capital was at Aror (or Alor), near the present town of 
Rohri, then a large city on the banks of the Mehran (or Indus), 
possessing many veiy fine buildings, with extensive gardens 
outside and around the town, The boundaries of this Hindt 
kingdom are said to have been Kashmir and Kanauj on the east, 
Makran and the seashore of Oman on the west, the port of Surat 
(Surashtra) on the south, and Kandahar, Sistin and the Suléman 
and Kaikanan hills on the north, and it was divided into four 
divisions, each of which was under the 1ule of a governor, Some 
of the names of the reigning Hindi kings are supposed to have 
been as follow: 

1, Rai Diwaji, 4. Rai Sihmas II, 

2, Rai Siharas, 5. Rai Sahasi 11, 

3. Rai Sahasi. 


Their reigns are presumed to have extended, in the aggregate, 
over 137 years, The fourth king of this dynasty, Rai Siharas IL,, 
is reported to haye been slain in battle while engaging the army 
of Nimroz, king of Persia, whose troops had come on a marauding 
excursion to Kachh and Makran, The Sind forces were defeated, 
and returned to Alor, His successor, Rai Sahasi IL, appears to 
have ruled his kingdom wisely and well, making lours of inspec- 
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tion through his dominions, keeping his army punctually paid, 
obtaining his revenue by periodical instalments, and remitting the 
duty on grain, on the condition of his subjects building for him 
six foits—those of Alor, Sehwistaén, Uch, Mathélo, Mod, and 
Suviai, Chachh, the son of Silaji, a Brahman, and chamberlain to 
Rai Sahdsi, but in no way related to him, seems to have so 
ingratiated himself with this monarch, that on the death of the 
latter, about H, 10 (A.b, 630), he was able to establish himself on 
the throne, defeating an army under Rind Muharat, which the 
relatives of the deceased ruler had collected about Jodhpur, for 
the purpose of driving away the usurper, Chachh reigned forty 
years, and’was succeeded by his brother Chandar, who ruled the 
country for eight years, leaving the succession to his nephew 
Dahir (the eldest son of Chachh), during whose reign Muhammad 
Kasim Sakifi, the son-in-law of Hajjaj, governor of Irak, was 
sent by the latter about 11. 93 (a.D. 712) to conquer Sind and 
the countries lying along the whole valley of the Indus. The 
ostensible reason put forward by Muhammadan writers for this 
invasion was fhe alleged ill-treatment of some merchants and 
others, who had been deputed by the khalifi Abdiil Malik, to 
proceed to Sind with the object of purchasing females slaves and 
other articles. These they had collected, and were returning 
home by Dewal Bandar, when they were attacked by robbers, 
who killed several of them, made others prisoners, besides taking 
from them all their property, a few only escaping to make their 
complaint to the khalifa, who had prepared an army for the 
invasion of Sind, when he diced, leaving his intention to be carried 
out by his son. ; 
Muhammadan Invasion and Conquest of Sind.—Mu- 
hammad Kasim left Shiriz on this expedition in m. 92 (A.D, 771), 
with a fine army, and would seem lo have reached the seaport of 
Debal (supposed by some to have been Manora, near Karachi, 
but by others, Tatta) early in the following year, which he soon 
captured, After this Muhammad proceeded to Nerankot (the 
modern Hyderabad), the governor of which place seems to have 
arranged satisfactorily with the general, who thence marched to 
the fort of Sehwan, in the district of Sehwistin, which he took, 
Returning to Nerankot, he crossed the Indus, the main stream of 
which at that time flowed to the east of the city, and engaged the 
army of King Dahir, which had been sent to oppose him. It 
ended in the discomfiture of the Hindi sovereign, who was slain 
at the fort of Rawar, while all his family and relatives were cairied 
away captives, excepting his son Jaisya, who fled lo Kashmir, 
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Muhammad then laid siege to Brahmanabaid, new the desert, 
which was taken, but he appears to have treated ils inhabitants 
with leniency and moderation. Thence, in H. 94 (A. D, 713) afer 
capturing other places, he came to Alor, the capital of Sind, which 
was taken ; and subsequently Miiltin, with an immense treasure, 
submitted to his arms. The end of this great Muhammadan 
invader is uncertain, but it fs believed he was tortured to death 
with the sanction of the khalifa Sul@man, and that the “story* in 
which thd two daughters of King Dahir are made to take so 
prominent a part, is a mere idle fable. Yazid, who was appointed 
to succeed Muhammad, died soon after reaching Sind, {nd Habib 
was then selected to carry on the war in that country, where Jaisya, 
the son of Dahir, had already regained the town of Brahmanabid, 
and much of the territory previously conquered by the Arabs had 
been recovered by the natives, On the extinction of the 
Ummayide dynasty of khalifas in 1. 132 (A.D. 7§0), and the suc- 
cession to power of the Abbassides, Sind still remained under Arab 
government, and the steady progress of their rue inspired the 
native princes on the northern frontier of India with alarm, In 
H, 198 (A.D, 8r3), the then governor of Sind, Bashar-bin-Dand, 
raised the standard of revolt, but was afterwards induced to 
surrender himself under promise of a pardon. Down to u. 295 
(A.D. 908) the power of the khiilifas had been gradually declining, 


* This story, as related by Pottinger, 
is as follows :—The victory gained by 
the Muhammadans was followed by a 
remarkable instance of oriental re- 
venge, Among the captives were two 
daughters of the Rfja, esteemed, it 
is said, the most beautiful women in 
Asia, and who, in conformity with 
eastein custom, were reserved to grace 
the harem of the khilifi. The prin- 
cesses meditated vengeance on the 
general whose successes deprived their 
father of his throne and life, and 
reduced them to captivity in a foreign 
land ; and on their arrival at Bighdid 
effected their object by accusing him 
of conduct which involved a bicach of 
duty to his master, as well as an out- 
rage on the feelings of his illustrious 
prisoners, The Khalifa, enraged at 
the alleged insult, ordered the sup- 
posed offender to be sewn up in the 
raw hide of a cow, and in this manner 


brought into his presence, ‘Phe sen- 
tence was inflicted, and the unfortu- 
nate geneial, thus ungratefully recom. 
pensed for his success, died on the 
third day after being subjected to the 
punishment. ‘The tale was subse. 
quently discovered to have heen fabii- 
cated, and the vengennee of the 
khalifa, then directed towmds the 
beautiful but vindictive princesses, 
was manifested in a mode not less 
characteristic of Eastern cruelly than 
was the punishnent inflicted on their 
victim, Ie ordered them, after being 
totally divested of clothing, to be tier 
by the hair of their heads to the tails 
of horses, and in this manner dragged 
through the strects of Baghdid till 
they were dead. ‘The horrible sentence 
was executed, and the mangled re- 
mains of the sufferers then igno- 
miniously cast into the river, 
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and their virtual renunciation of political control in Sind may he 
said to date from H. 257 (A.D, 871), a few years after which two 
kingdoms were established in Sind --those of Mallén and Mansitra. 
‘The latter country extended from the sea to Alor, where that of 
Miiltan commenced, and it would seem to have been well cultivated, 
and covered with trees’ and ficlds, The dress of the Sindians 
was like that of the people of Irak. * Alor, the capital, is said to 
have beeh nearly as large as Miltin, was surrounded by a double 
wall, and was the seat of a conside.able commerce, 

The revenue derived by the Arab princes of Sind appeais to 
have been®yery small, sufficient only to provide food and clothing, 
and to maintain their position with decency. Under Arab ine the 
internal administration of Sind was left by these conquerois in the 
hands of natives, Arab soldiers held lands there on condition of 
continued military service, but they weie not permitted to devote 
themselves to agricultme or any other profession but their own : 
much of the conquered teriilory was also liberally bestowed upon 
sacred edifices, and institutions, Sindian troops, it seems, were 
levied by the Arabs, and sent to fight the battles of the latter in 
distant quarters, Nor when the zeal for war had abated was 
commerce neglected in Sind by its Arab conquerors, ‘They 
kept up a regular commercial communication by means of cara- 
vans with Khorasan, and with Zabulistin and Sijistan, by way 
of Kandahar and Ghazni, There was commercial traffic by the 
sea-board also, for much of the merchandize sent to Tiirkistan 
and Khorasan was the produce of China, Ceylon, and Malibar, 
from which latter province most of the wood used for the con- 
struction of boats on the Indus was obtained, HLlorses were also 
frequently imported into Sind from Arabia, The native Sindians 
were permitted by the Arabs to follow the practices of their 
religion to a greater exlent than was usually conceded in other 
countries, but where power allowed the Muhammadans to usurp 
the mastery, they did not hesitate to display their usual bigotry 
and cruelty. 

The public revenue of Sind, under Arab rule, was derived, it 
would seem, mostly from the land-tax, The assessment upon 
Sind and Miiltn was 11,500,000 dirhams (or about 270,000/), 
and this is supposed to have comprised the land-tax, poll-tax, 
customs’ duties, and other miscellaneous items, The Arab 
governor of Sind was in fact a kind of farmer-general, who 
bound himself to pay to his sovereign, the reigning khalifn, certain 
sums, as sel down in the public register, ‘The land-lax was 
usually rated at gths of the produce of wheat and batley, if the 
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fields were watered by public canals ; 4',ths if migated by wheels 
or other artificial means; and }th if altogether uninigated. 
Arable land left uncultivated seems to have paid one dirham per 
Jiréh, besides a tenth of the probable produce, Wines, fisheries, 
dates, grapes, and garden produce geneially, were also taxed. 
Extraordinary imposts were exacted from certain uibes: thus 
the Jats, dwelling beyond’ the river Aral, near Sehwan, weie 
compelled to bring a dog with them whenever they canie to pay 
their respects to the ruling authority, and peculiar duties also 
devolved on the Bhatia, Lohana, Sahta, Jandar, Machhi, and 
Goréja tribes, . 

Siimra Dynasty.—At the time H. 410 (A.D, rorg) when the 
celebrated Sultan Mahmiid of Ghazni invaded Hindiistén, Sind 
was ruled by a governor, who was nominally under the authority 
of the khalifa, Kadir Billah Abil Abba’s Ahmad. After taking 
Multén and Uch, Mahmid appointed his vazir, Abdiir Razii, to 
conquer Sind, and this was effected about 4.p, 1026, But the 
absolute sovereignty of the country did not long remain with the 
Ghagnivide family, as in u. 423 (4.D. 1032) Ibn Stimar, the ‘ruler 
of Miilt@n, believed to be himself a Samra, seems to have laid 
the foundation of the Stimra dynasty in Sind, and to have 
governed the country with great vigour and discretion. There 
are, nevertheless, various opinions regarding the origin and length 
of rule of this dynasty, The Simras may possibly have allowed 
themselves to recognise a titular sovereignty in the Ghaznivide 
dynasty down to 1. 443 (A.D. 1051), or perhaps have paid tibute 
as an acknowledgment of fealty, but afler that time they pro- 
fessed their independence, Ibn Stimar was succeeded by his son 
Dodo, who extended his possessions as far as Nasarpur, and was 
in his turn succeeded by other princes of his linc, of whose doings 
there is nothing worthy of mention, till the reign of KChafif, who 
appears lo have made Tatta his capital city, and to have re- 
strained with success several incursions of the frontier tribes— 
such as the Balochis, the Sodas, and the Jaréjfis, His rule was 
one of great vigour, and his authority was acknowledged from 
Kachh to Nasarpur, It was also during his reign that the Sawma 
tribe first came into prominent notice, having heen severely 
punished by Khafif for robbing a tribe of Balochis, From the 
death of Khafif the Stimra dynasty gradually waned in power, and 
at length, during the reign of Urrah Mehl, the last of the line, 
the Samma tribe, who had some time before come from Kachh 
and settled in Sind, conspired against and killed him, placing Jam 
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Unar, one of their tribe, on the throne of Sind, about im 752 
(A.D, 1351). Some writers have stated that the power of the 
Stimras was never at any lime cither extensive or absolute, and 
that they can only claim to rank as a dynasty from the absence of 
any other predominant tribe or power to assert better pretensions 
to that distinction, 

Samma Dynasty.—The Sammas" may be considered as re- 
presented’at an early period (/empus Muhammad Kasim) by Samba, 
the governor of Debal, on the part of Chachh, the Hindi king of 
Sind. They were either Bidhists or Hindiis, with their capital 
city at Sanfindnagar, on the Indus, supposed to be on the site of 
the modern town of Sehwan, but it is evident the princes of this 
dynasty resided mostly at Tatta, or rather at Samui, under the 
Makli hills, about three miles north-west of Tatta, The first 
king of this dynasty, Jam Unar, 1eigned three and a half years. 
He docs not appear to have had the whole of Sind under his rule, 
since Bukkur and a large part of the country round about it were 
held by the Hfkims, Malik Firoz and Ali Shah irk, on the 
put of the king of the Tiirks, On the death of Jam Unay, the 
throne was given to Jimah, who took Bukkur, the Hakims re- 
treating to Uch. In the reign of his successor, Jam ‘Tamachi 
(son of Jam Unar), not only was Bukkur retaken by the forces of 
the king of Dehli, but the Jam and his family were made prisoners, 
and brought to Dehli, where he died, his son Khair-uwdin suc. 
ceeding him on the throne, During the reign of his son, Jam 
Babuniya, Firoz Toghlak, king of Dehli, in a.p. 1372 invaded 
Sind, and compelled its ruler to tender his submission, which was 
however onlya nominal one, His successors were his brother, 
Jam Tamachi, and Jam Silah-w-din, the latter of whom made a 
successful incursion inlo Kachh, bringing back much plunder with 
him. Ten other princes followed, completing the dynasty, but 
nothing worthy of any special mention seems to have taken place 
duiing their reigns, excepting that the Arghiin family, who suc- 
ceeded the Sammas, first came into notice during the latter part 
of the reign of Jam Nizim-u-din, commonly called “ Jam Nindo,” 
the fourteenth prince of this dynasty, The forces of Shah Beg 
Arghiin from Kandahar had fallen upon many villages in Chanduka 
and Sidhija, when they were met by the Jam's troops, who 
defeated them so effectually that they did not venture to return 
during his reign, ‘The following is the list of the different sovereigns 
comprising the Samma dynasty, dating from an. 1351 to 
AD, 1521! 
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1, Jim Unat. 9, Jim Fateh Khan, 
2 4, Jfinah. io, 5, Toghlak Shah. 
3. », Babuniya, um. 4, Sikanda. 

4. 3, Tamichi. TR yy Raidhan, 

5. 4, Slah-u-din, 13, 5, Sanjar, 

6. 4, Nizim-u-din, 14. 4 Nisim-tdin, 
y. 4, Ali Sher. 15. 5, Firoz. 

8-4, Kaan. . 


The Sammas were unquestionably Rajpiits of the great Yadaya 
stock, and were probably the same tribe who were known to 
Alexander the Great as the Sambiis, They became Muhammadans 
not earlier than H. 793 (4.D. 1391), and their descendants are 
known as the Saméjas and the Jaréjas of Kachh, 

The Arghiin Dynasty.—This dynasty, which succeeded to 
that of the Sammasg, derived its name from Arghin Khan Tarkhan, 
the grandson of Haléku (who was the grandson of Changiz Khiin), 
and commenced its rule in H. 927 (A.D. 1521), It donsisted of 
but two individuals, Shija (or Shah Beg), and his son Mirza 
Shah Husain, with whom the family became extact, ‘The first 
prince, Shah Beg Aighiin, the son of Mir Ziniin Arghtin, defeated 
the Samma army, and, in 1, 926 (A.D, 1520), sacked the city of 
‘Tatta, the capital of Jim Firoz Samma, An arrangement was 
subsequently come to between Shih Beg and the Jam, by which 
that part of Sind extending from Sukkur to Tatta was to remain 
under the rule of the latter, Shah Beg taking that to the nowh of 
Lakki; but as many of the Sammas were averse to this procced- 
ing, another engagement took place at Talti, near Schwan, 
resulting in the complete defeat of the Sammias and the firm 
establishment of Shah’ Beg on the throne of Sind. He subse- 
quently took the foit of Bukkur and rebuilt the fortifications, for 
which purpose burned bricks were brought from the old fort of 
Alor, and many large houses in the neighbourhood of Bukkur 
were pulled down to provide the requisite material, He also 
permitted the Saiyads of Bukkur to leave the fort, giving them 
ground in Rohri whereon io build houses for themselves, In 
AD, 1522, Shah Beg resolved to take Gujrat, but this intention 
was fiustrated by his death, which occurred in the same year, He 
was not only a bold and expert warrior, but learned also in the 
sacred writings of the Muhammadans, upow which he is said to 
have written many notes, marginal and explanatoly, Shah Beg 
was succeeded on the throne of Sind by his eldest son, Mirai 
Shah Husain, whose first step was to proceed to Tatta, where 
Jam Firoz, though outwardly submissive, was in reality preparing 
an aimy to resist him, On Shih Husain’s approach, the Jam 
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retreated to Kachh, whete he collected an army, and marched 
to meet his enemy, but he was signally defeated, and fled to 
Gujrat, where he died. Shah Husain severely punished the 
Dhars and Machis of Ubaura, as well as the Mahars of Mathélo, 
for constantly fighting among themselves. He also took and 
sacked the towns of Miltén and Uch, as well as the fort of 
Dilawur, On his return to Tatta, he was called upon to march 
southward towards Kachh, where a chief named Khangar was 
preparing to attack him. Here he was again victorious, taking 
many prisoners and much plunder. It was during the reign of 
Shah Husain that the (Mogal) Emperor Humayin, defeated 
by Sher Khan Sar of Ghor, in a.p. 1540, fled to Sind, where 
he attempted to take the fort of Bukkur, but failed. The 
emperor then left for Jodhpiir, but retuned to Sind by way of 
Umarkot, in A.D, 1542, making another attempt to conquer the 
country, but being again unsuccessful, he withdrew to Kandahar, 
Shih Husain died in uw. 962 (A.D. 1554), afler a reign of thirty- 
four yeas, and_ being childless, the Aighiin dynasty ended with 
him, Another dynasty, of which, however, little is known, catled 
the TarkHan, succeeded it, but did not last longer than 1, tooo 
(A.D. 1891-92), when the defeat of Mirzi Jani Beg, the ruler of 
Tatta, by an army of the Mogal Emperor Akbar, put an end to 
it, Sind being henceforth incorporated in the Sibah of Mullin, 
though to Jani Beg, who subsequently entered the imperial service, 
was granted what the native historian calls “the country of 
Tatta,” 

Daiidpotris.—From the’ death of Akbar, in ap, 160g, to 
the appearance in India of that ruthless invader Nadir Shah 
(the king of Persia) in ap. 1739, an interval of upwards of one 
hundred years, there is little or no mention of Sind by contem- 
porary native historians, It was, however, during this interval 
that Shikaypur was founded by the Daidpotras, or sons of Daétkl 
Khan, who gave his name to the whole tribe, They were by 
profession both weavers and warriors, and led a wild and wandering 
existence, some at Khanpur, some at Tarai, and others in what 
is now known as the Sukkur district. These latter were, about 
A.D, 1603, busy in contending for their very existence with the 
influential tribe of Mahars (ouiginally Hindis), who, under their 
leader, Sher Khan, lived in the same tract of country, having their 
chief town at Lakhi, from which they had themselves previously 
ousted the former oceupants—a Baloch 1ace called the Jatéis, In 
their encounter with the Mahais the Daadpotiaa, after a sanguinary 
conflict, came off the victors, and it was soon afier this event 
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that they are said to have laid the foundation of the town of 
Shikarpur, 

Tatta had, since the extinction of the Arghin and Tarkhin 
dynasties, been the scene of much contention under different 
ralers, till the Mogal Emperor Jahangir adopted the prudent plan 
of appointing special lieutenants to govern the outer districts of 
his empire,—a plan which gave a wholesome check to Aeredifary 
viceroyalty in Sind, ‘The period had now arrived when another 
race, supposed to belong to the same gencalogical tree as the 
Diiidpotras, began to play a somewhat important part in the 
history of Sind, from A.D. 1658 to A.D. 1780, These were the 
Kalhoras, whose rise and fall it will now be necessary Co describe 
at some length. 

Kalhora Dynasty.—The Kalhoyas are said to he descended 
from Abbas, the uncle of the prophet Muhammad, They derived 
their direct descent from Muhammad of Kambatha, who lived 
about A.D. 1204, at the time when Nasir-u-din Kabichi goveined 
Northern Sind. This Muhammad foimed matrimonial connections 
with several of the tributary chieftains of that colntry, and itis 
from his sons'that the powerful tribes of Datdpotras claim their 
origin, The fortunes of the Kalhora family remained somewhat 
obscure till A.D. 1558, when they revived in the peison of Adam 
Shih, who was at the head of a large sect of mendicants in the 
Chinduka Pargana. Exciting the jealousy of the governor of 
Miltan, Adam Shah was attacked by him, his followers dispersed, 
and he himself taken prisoner and put to death. Though fre- 
quently defeated, the Fakis at last became inured to war and 
hardship, and in a.p. 1658, under Nazir Muhammad Kalhora, 
they began to successfully oppose the Mogal troops, and ip 
assume the appearance of an organised government, At length, 
about a,p, 1701, Yar Muhammad Kalhora, assisted by the Siri 
tribe,* managed to get possession of Shikarpur, which he made 
his residence, and obtained from the Mogal a “ firman,” conferring 
upon him the Subhédari of the Dera districls, as well as the 
imperial title of “Khiida Yar Khan.” By the year xy11 Var 
Muhammad has greatly extended his territorial possessions by the 
acquisition of the Kandiaro and Larkana districts, and of the 
province of +} Siwi (Sibi), but he died in a,p, 1719, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Nir Muhammad, who conquered the Nhar 
district from the Daiidpotra tribe, Sehwan and its dependencies 
also fell under his sway, and his territory then extended from the 


* Another name for the Talpur ¢ Then comprising Shikarpur and 
tribe, ukkur, 
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borders of Miltin to Tatta, not, however, including the fort of . 
Bukkur, which stronghold, with its dependencies, was not obtained 
by the Kalhoras till A.p, 1736, Eastward, his authority reached 
as far as the desert, while the Baloch mountains formed its western 
boundary. It was during the reign of this prince that the Talpur 
1ace of Balochis first came prominently into notice in Sind, in 
the peison of Mir Bahram (son of Shihdad Khan), who did good 
service in the cause of the Kalhora. In February, 1739, Nadir 
Shah, the king of Persia, entered Dehli, and in the following 
month all the provinces westward of the Indus were wrested from 
the Dehli*government and annexed to the Persian crown, and in 
this transfér were of cowse included both Tatta and Shikdrpur. 
Nadit, shortly after his return to Kabul, set out on another 
expedition to the Panjib and Sind, to punish Nir Muhammad, 
Who was inclined to be troublesome. The Kalhora had two years 
before persuaded Sadik Ali, the weak Sibhédar of Tatta, to make 
over the government of that province to him for a consideration . 
of three lakhs, of rupees, and this would scem to have called 
doyn upon him the wrath of the Persian king. On the approach 
of Nadir Shah in 1739, Nar Muhammad at first fled to Umarkat, 
but afterwards surrendered, when Shikfrpur and Siwi (or Sibi) 
weie taken from him, and made over to the Datidpotris and 
Afghans, An annual tribute of twenty lakhs of rupees was im- 
posed on the Kalhora prince, but as some compensation he 
received the title of “Shah Kuli Khin.” During 1746 and 1744 
he extended his authority in South Sind, by reducing the chiefs 
of Kakrila and Dharéji, On Nadir Shah's death the Kalhora 
chieftain’s tertitory became, in 1748, tributary to Ahmad Shih 
Qurini of Kandahar, who conferred on Nir Muhammad a new 
litle, that of “Shah Nawaz Khan.” In 1754 the Kandahar 
monarch advanced towards Sind, to enforce the tribute which 
had been very imperfectly paid, on which Shah Nawaz Khan fled 
to Jaisalmir, where he afterwards died, his son Muhammad Murad 
Vab Khan succeeding him, This chief, by sending vakils to 
appease the wrath of the Kandahar iuler, was confirmed in his 
yank and power, and had the title of “Sar Buland Khan” con- 
ferred on him. He founded the town of Muradabad, and brought 
Jam Hajaji, the Kakrala chief, into subjection, taking from him 
the greater pat of his territory. He was, however, so oppressive 
to his subjects that they dethroned him in 1757, and placed his 
hnother, Ghulam Shih, on the throne in his stead; but, owing to 
dissensions among his other brothers, Ghulam Shah was compelled 
to retire to the deseit, whence he returned in shiength in 1758 
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and succeeded in establishing himself firmly on the throne in the 
following year, In 1761 he received from Kandahar the title of 
“Shahvirdi Khan;” and in 1762 invaded Kachh, fighting the 
sanguinary battle of Jhana. In the following year he again in- 
vaded that country, obtaining the sea-ports of Basta and Lakhpat, 
situate on the Indus, In 1768 he founded the city of Hyderabad 
(the ancient Nerankot), living there till his death in 1772, when 
he was succeeded by his son Sarafraz Khan. It was during the 
reign of this chief that Mir Bahram Talpur, who had filled a 
distinguished position under the government of Ghulim Shah, 
became an object’ of distrust, and he, together with his*son, Mir 
Sobhdar Khan, were in consequence privately put %o death, 
Sarafriz Khan discouraged the English factories at Tatta, which, 
during his father’s reign, had, in 1758, been established there by 
the East India Company, and these were eventually withdrawn 
in 1775. This chief was soon after deposed by the Balochis, and 
vaiious changes in ruleis took place, till, in 1777, Ghulam Nabi 
Khan, a brother of Ghulam Shah, was 1aised to the throne. 
During his rule Mir Bijar Talpur, a son of Mir Bahram, rose 
against the Kalhora sovereign, and Ghulim Nabi Khan was slain 
in a battle fonght between them, Abdil Nabi Khan succeeded 
his-brother, after putting his nearest relatives to death, and he 
nianaged to effect a compiomise with Mir Bijar Khan, «which 
ended in Abdil Nabi beifg acknowledged sovereign of Sind, 
with Mir Bijar as his minister, In 1781 the province was 
invaded by an army from Kandahar, but this was defeated hy 
Mir Bijar near Shikérpur. This nobleman was subsequently 
assassinated at the instance of Abdil Nabi Khan, who after- 
wards fled to Kelit, the sovereignty of Sind being assumed 
by Abdila Khan Talpur, a son of the murdered minister, con- 
jointly with his cousin, Mir Fatéh Khan, After repeated fhilures 
to regain his throne, Abdiil Nabi, through the assistance of the 
Kandahar king, was at length successful, but on putting Abdala 
Khin Talpur to death, he was once more driven away by Mir 
Fatéh Ali, a grandson of Bahram ‘Talpur. Abdil Nabi made 
another effort to recover his kingdom, but “being defeated at 
Halani, in Upper Sind, by Mir Fatéh Ali, he fled at first to 
Sewistan, and afterwards to -Jédhpur, where he died, and 
where his descendanis still hold a distinguished rank, With 
him ended the dynasty of the Kalhoras. Fatéh Ali Khan after- 
wards precited a “firmin” from Zaman Shih, the king of 
Kandahar, for the government of the province of Sind by 
the Talpurs. The following list will show the names of the 
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Kalhora princes, with the dates (approximative) of thelr accession 
to power : 








Began Began 
to reign, to reign. 
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1, Yar Mubammad Kalhora | ryos | 4. Ghulam Shah... | 1757 
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TalpurDynasty.—I. was in 1783 that Mir Fatéh Ali Khan 
. established? himself as “Rais” or ruler of Sind. His nephew, 
Mir Sohrib Khan, setiled at Rohri with his adherents, and his 
son, Mir Tharo Khan, removed to Shahbandar, where they each 
possessed themselves of the adjacent country, renouncing alto- 
gether the authority of Mi Fatéh Alii The Talpurs may be 
considered as being divided into three distinct families ; rst, the 
Hyderabad (or Shaldadpar) family, ruling in Cential Sind; 2nd, 
the Mirpur (or"Manakani house, descendants of Mir Tharo, ruling 
Mirpur; and, 3rd, the Khairpiir (or Sohrabani branch), governing 
at Khairpur. Fatéh Ali, as the head of the Hyderabad Mirs, 
associated with himself in the government his three younger 
brothers, Ghulim Ali, Karam Ali, and Murad Ali, hence they 
were denominated the ‘Char Yar,” or four friends. Fatéh Ali 
soon turned his attention to the recovery of Karachi and 
Umarkot; the first, which had been alienated to Mian Nasir 
Muhammad, governor of Kelit, was taken in 1792, and Umarkot, 
which had been in the possession of the Raj& of Jodhpur, was 
recovered in 1813, In s80r Mir Fatéh Ali died, leaving his 
territory to his three brothers, Of these, the first, Ghulim Ali, 
died in 18rr, leaving a Son, Mir Muhammad, but the surviving 
brothers, Karam Ali and Murad Ali, were acknowledged as the 
two chief Mirs of Sind, They also died—Karam Ali, in 1828, 
without issue, but Murad Ali leaving two sons, Nir Muhammad 
and Nasir Khan, and up to 1840, the Hyderabad government 
consisted of these two Mirs, together with the cousins Sobhdar 
(son of Fatéh Ali) and Mir Muhammad. Mir Nir Muhammad 
died in 1841, leaying behind him two sons, Mirs Shahdad and 
Husain Ali, under the guardianship of their uncle, Nasir Khin, 
Several members of the Talpur family, and among them Fatéh 
Alj and Ghulam Ali, lived at Khudabad, a short distance to the 
north of Hyderabad, where their tombs still exist, but the latter 
city became eventually the capital, The Khairpur branch of the 
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Talpwis ruling in Upper Sind consisted at this time of Mirs Rustam 
and Ali Mmad, the sons of Mir Somab. This branch always looked 
up to that at Hyderabad, and sought its advice when necessary, 
Mir Rustam had a large family, but their dissensions and bicker- 
ings embittered his latter days, He was of an amiable and in- 
offensive character, and beloved by all classes of his subjects. 
His next brother, Mir Mubaiak, died in 1839, leaving a family 
also, Another member of the Talpurs, Sher Muhammad, the 
bravest, and at the same time the most plain-spoken, of all the 
chiefs of that family, held the fort of Mipur, to the cast of 
Hyderabad, It has already been mentioned, that the first 
connection of the British with Sind took place in the time of 
Ghulim Shah Kalhora, but this was dissolved by his successor, 
Saraftaz Khan, in 1775, A commercial mission was opened up 
in 1799, and a Mr, Nathan Crowe, of the Bombay Civil Service, 
was sent to Sind to conduct the mercantile and political interests 
of the British Goveinment with the Talpwr Mirs, but, like the 
former attempt, it ended in an unsatisfactory, manner, The 
British agent resided at times at Tatta, Shahbandar, and Karachi, 
where he had to endwe vatious petty indignities, till at last he 
received a peremptory order from the Mirs to quit the country 
within ten days, and this he thought it best to obey. No notice 
whatever was taken by the East India Company of this insult, 
the question being considered, at the time, as one of minor 
importance. In 1809 a treaty of friendship was entered into 
between the Sindian and British Governments, more, it would 
seem, to prevent J'renchmen from settling in Sind than with any 
other object. Again, in 1820, another treaty was concluded, to 
guard against the recurrence of frontier disputes, and this was 
ratified in 1821, Nothing further occurred till 1825, when the 
demonstation of a British force of 5000 men, in Kachh, was 
found necessary to put a slop to the predatory mcursions of the 
Sindi tribe of Khosas and others, 

The Mirs had, in 1824, obtained peaceful possession of the 
town of Shikdtpur, the last spot in Sind retained by the Afghans, 
The town of Sukkur, with Bardika and other districts, had at 
various periods between 1809 and 1824 been annexed by the 
Khaipur Mirs. The revenue of Shikarpur on its annexation was 
divided into seven shares; four of these becoming the property 
of the Hyde.abad Mirs, and three of their relatives of Khairpr. 
Consequent on this system of co-parceny there were two governors 
as well as two distinct “ kutcherties” in the city, to watch over the 
interests of the two, families, In 1832 a mission, ‘under Colonel 
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Pottinger, was »ent to Sind, and some treaties for the advance+ 
ment of commerce were subsequently concluded with the Mirs, 
providing, among other things, for a passage for traders and 
merchants by the rivers and roads of Sind, and the duties to be 
levied on their goods, but no Englishman was to be permitted to 
setile in the country. The Khairpur bianch of the Sindian 
Government also agreed to abide bythe arrangements made with 
the Hyderabad Daibar. Two years previously (in 1830) Lieu- 
tenant (afterwards Sir Alexander) Buines had been allowed, after 
experiencing mauy vexatious delays and threats, on the part of 
the Mins, to proceed up the Indus, taking with him certain 
presents from the King of England to Ranjit Singh, the Raja of 
Labor, The Indus was as little known in those days as if was 
jn the time of Alexander the Great, and the object of despatching 
the Mission. by that route was evidently to collect mfoimation 
respecting the races occupying its banks, and if possible to esta- 
bhsh fiiendly relations with their chiefs, 7 

In 1835, thoygh Colonel Pottinger succeeded after much diffi- 
culty in obtaining peimission to survey the sea-coast of Sind and 
the delta of the Indus, trade did not progress by way of this river, 
and the Mirs of Sind evidently placed no reliance in the integuity 
of British intentions, In 1838 the Kabul, campaign necessitated 
the despatch of a body of British troops from Bombay, lo join the 
main army in the Northern Provinces, by way of the Indus, not. 
withstanding the article in a previous treaty which prohibited the 
using this river for the conveyance of military storesx ‘This the 
then Governoi-Genenal (Lord Auckland) directed to be suspended 
at such an important crisis, stating at the same,time that it would 
be necessary to displace those chiefs who showed any unwilling- 
ness 1o assist the British in such an emergency, In December of 
that year, therefore, a force under Sir John (afterwards Lord) 
Keane landed in Sind, but found itself unable“to proceed, in 
consequence of the obstacles thrown im the way by the Sindian 
Darba in providing’ snpplies and carriage, and it was only by 
extraordinary exertions on the part of individual British officers, 
and after a thieat of marching upon the capital of Sind, that 
these obstructions were at length removed. 

Ocoupation of Sind by a British Force—Owing to this 
hostile demeanour, a reserve force was sent from Bombay in 1839, 
to be stationed in Sind, and as some opposition was shown by 
the Baloch garrison at Manora to prevent it ftom Ianding at 
Karachi, that fort was speedily captured, Subsequently, a trealy 
was entered into with (he Hyderabad Mirs, whith provided chiefly 
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for the payment: of twenly- three Jakhs: of. Tupees..to Shah Sitjay 3 in 
commutation. of all arrears .of ‘tribute’ due: by them to°the Afghan 
throne, j-and, the location of ‘a British force in’Sind of not more 
than’ go00 mien,’ part of the expenses of which were to be defrayed 
by: ‘the Mirs «themselves; and, 3rd, the abolition :of all. ‘tolls: on, 
trading badts on the Indus, “A similar treaty ’to ‘this, ‘but omitting 
‘the subsidy, was ‘concluded with the Khairpur Mirs, and the ‘fort 
‘of Bukkur -was' made. over. to the English, as therein stipulated.” oi 
Shier: Muhammad of Mirpiir was also allowed to participate in the 
treaty ‘concliided with the Hyderabad Mirs, on-his making a yearly 
payment. of half..a lakh of rupees, Owing tothe: gonciliatory 
"measures adopted by the ‘British representatives in. Sind. towards. 
‘the Mirs, the tranquillity, of the country..was preserved, and ‘the 
British stéam flotilla on’ the Indus was allowed. to navigate: that 
‘tier, not ‘only unimpeded, but’ furnished with every assistance. 
‘tithe end of’ 1840 a‘ Serious‘rebellion occurred at Kelat, which 
time drew off public attention from Sind ; but in. 1841. a 
séttlament of ‘affairs: took place in: the former. tory, and: the 
‘entire political control of both’ it and Sind Was vested in one 
sauthority, Major. (afterwards Sir James) Outram, , Nir Muhammad, 
the’s sepior Hyderabad Mir, died ‘in 1841,.and the Talput. govern: 
meént:became vested in his. two. sons conjointly with Nasir Khan, 
their: uncle, . ‘Owing to the delay in the cash payments: of their: 
tribute by the Sindian Government, it ‘was proposed: that ‘the’ 
“shares. of the three. Hyderabad Mis in the. city of Shikarpur, 
valued at’ two lakhs of rupees, should be transferred tothe British 
Gov nment, -but.in consequerice: of the subterfliges and evasions a 
y the Mirs in :this transaction, coupled with the. then state. 
its at Kabul-and Kandahar, matters were not pushed-to | 
nities, and the transfer-was postponed, ? 
‘ival of Sir Charles Napier-in Sind. —Meanwhile : 
mber, 1842) Sir Charles Napier had arrived ‘in Sind, with : 

















wet ‘Indus ; and: on. the withdrawal of British troops from 
“Alghanistén ‘in. 184a,. increased ‘attention was given. to Sitid; 
ew conditions: “proposed. to the: Mirs, in’ supercession of “all. 
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much had to be abandoned, and I am sorry to find that the loss 
chiefly fell upon the officers and men, who were too much 
occupied in keeping off the enemy to be able lo attend to their 
own interests, _ Accordingly, after the expiration of another hour 
(during which the cnemy, despairing of otherwise effecting their 
object, had brought up six guns to bear upon us), we look 
measures to evacuate the Agency. Captain Conway called in his 
posts, and all being united, retired in a body, covered by a few 
skirmishers, as deliberately as on parade (carrying off our slain 
and wouyded), which, and the fire from the steam-boals, deterred 
the enemy from piessing on us as they might have done All 
being embarked, I then directed Mr, Acting-Commander Miller, 
commanding the Seéed/ize steamer, to proceed with his vessel to 
the wood-station, three miles up the river, on the opposite bank, 
to secure a sufficiency of fuel for our purpose, ere it should be 
destroyed by the enemy, while I remained with the Janet to take 
off the barge that was moored to the shore, This being a work 
of some fig which a hot fire was opened on the vessel 
from three ging\which the enemy brought to bear on her, besides 
small arms, and requiring much personal exposure of the crew 
(especially of Mr, Cole, the commander of the vesscl), I deem 
it my duty to bring to your favourable notice their zealous 
exertions on the occasion, and also to express my obligations to 
Messrs, Miller and Cole for the flanking fire they maintained on 
the enemy during their attack on the Agency, and for their 
support during the retirement and embarkation of the troops, 
The Saveldite was also exposed to three guns in her progress up 
to the wood-slation, one of which she dismounted by her fire, 
The vessels were followed by large bodies for about three miles, 
occasionally opening their guns upon us, but to no purpose, Since 
then we have pursued our yoyage up the Indus, about fifteen 
miles, without molestation, and purpose to-morrow morning 
anchoring off Matiri, where I expect to find your camp, Our 
casualties amount to two men of Her Majesty's 2end Regiment 
and one camp-follower killed; and Mr, Conductor Kiely, Mx 
Carlisle, Agency-clerk, two of the steamer's crew, four of Her 
Majesty's 2and Regiment, two camp-followers, wounded, and four 
camp-followers missing ; tolal, three killed, ten wounded, and four 
missing.” Major Outram soon after joined the force under Sir 
Charles Napier, who, finding the Mirs' army, numbering about 
22,000 men, strongly posted on the Fuleli river, near Meeanee (nine 
miles from Hyderabad, gave them baitle on the 17th Vebruary, 
with 2800 men of ail arms, and tvelve pieces of artillery, and 
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completely defeated them.” The subjoined is the official report 
of the battle by Sir Charles Napier : 

‘ Battle of Meeanee,—-“ The forces under my command have 

gained a decisive victory over the army of the Mirs of Upper 
ona Lower Sind, A detailed account of the various circum- 
stances which led to this aclion does not belong to the limited 
space of a hasty despatch, I therefore begin with the transactions 
: belonging to the batile. On the rth instant, the whole body 
of the Mirs, assembled in full dardar, formally affixed their seals 
to the draft treaty, On leaving the darbar, Major Optram and 
his companions were in great peril; a plot had bgen laid to 
murder them all. They were saved by the guards of the Mirs ; 
but the next day (the 15th) the residence of Major Outram was 
attacked by 8000 of the Mirs’ troops, headed by one or more 
of the Mirs, The report of this nefarious transaction I have 
the honour to enclose, I heard of it at Hala, at which place 
the fearless and distinguished Major Outram joined me, with his 
brave companions in the stern and extraordingy fence of his 
residence against so overwhelming a force, ac€ompanied by six 
pieces of cannon. On the 16th, I marched to Matari, Having 
there ascertained that the Mirs were in position at Meeanee (ten 
miles distant), to the number of 22,000 men, and well knowing 
that a delay for reinforcements would both strengthen their con- 
fidence and add to their numbers, already seven times that which 
I commanded, I resolved to attack them, and we marched at 
4AM, on the morning of the r7th, At eight o'clock the ad- 
vanced guard discovered their camp; at nine we formed in order 
of battle, about 2800 men of all arms, and twelve pieces of 
artillery, We were now within range of the enemy's guns, and 
fifteen pieces of artillery opened upon us and were answered by 
our cannon, ‘The enemy were very strongly posted; woods were 
on their flanks, which I did not think could be turned, These 
two woods were joined by the dry bed of the Fuleli, which had 
a high bank. The bed of the river was nearly straight, and about 
taco yards in length, Behind this and in both woods were the 
enemy posted, In front of their extreme ‘right, and on the edge 
of the wood, was a village. Having made the best cxamination of 
their position which so short a time permitted, the artillery were 
posted on the right of the line, and some skirmishers of infanjry, 
with the Sind lrregular Horse, were sent in front, to try and make 
the enemy show his face more distinctly; we then advanced 
from the right in éeze/on of battalions, refusing the left, to saye 
it from the fire of the village, The oth Bengal Light Cavalry 
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formed the reserve in the rear of the left wing, and the Poona 
Horse, together with four companies of infantry, guarded the 
baggage, In this order of battle we advanced as at a review 
across a fine plain swept by the cannon of the cnemy, The 
artillery and Her Majesty's 22nd Regiment in line formed the 
leading éfelon, the 25th Native Infantry the second, the rath 
Native Infantry the third, and the rst Grenadier Native Infantry 
the fourth, The enemy was a thousand yards from ow’ line, 
which soon traversed the intervening space, Our fire of muskelry 
opened al, about 2 hundred yards from the bank, in reply to thal 
of the engmy, and in a few minutes the engagement became 
general along the bank of the river, on which the combatants 
fought for about three hours or more with greal fury, man to man, 
Then, my Lord, was scen the superiority of the musket and 
bayonet over the sword and shield and matchlock, The brave 
Balochis, fitst discharging their matchlocks and pistols, dashed 
over the bank with desperate resolulion ; but down went these 
bold and sk] swordsmen under the superior power of the 
musket and baytnet. At one lime, my Lord, the courage and 
numbers of the enemy against the 22nd, the agsth, and the rath 
Regiments bore heavily in that part of the battle, There was no 
time to be lost, and I sent orders to the cavalry to force the right 
of the enemy's line, This order was very gallantly executed by 
the gth Bengal Cavalry and the Sind Horse, the details of which 
shall be afterwards stated to your Lordship, for the struggle on 
our right and centre was al that moment so fierce, that [ could 
not go to the left, In this charge the oth Light Cavalry took 
a standard and several pieces of artillery, and the Sind [forse 
took the enemy’s camp, from which a vast body of their cavalry 
slowly retired fighting. Licutenant Fitagerald gallantly pursued 
them for two miles, and I understand slew three of the enemy 
in single combat, The brilliant conduct of these two cavalry 
regiments decided, in my opinion, the crisis of the action, for 
from the moinent the cavalry was seen in the rear of their right 
flank the resistance of our opponents slackened; the 22nd 
Regiment forced the bank, the 25th and zath did the same, the 
latter regiment capturing several guns, and the victory was decided, 
The artillery made great havoc among the dense masses of the 
enemy, and dismounted several of their guns. ‘The whole of the 
enemy's atillery, ammunition, standards, and camp, with con- 
siderable stores and some treasure, were taken,” 

The loss of the Balochis in this brilliant action is computed at 
5000, while on the side of the Brilish it did not exceed 257, of 
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whom nineteen were officers, Shortly after the battle the leading 
Mirs of Khairpur and Hyderabad surrendered unconditionally as 
prisoners of war, and-the fort of Hyderabad was captured, together 
with the Mirs’ treasure, which is believed to have amounted to 
about a million sterling, The British force having been reinforced 
by troops from Sukkur on the 22nd March, Sir Charles Napier 
with 5000 men went in quest of the enemy under the command 
of Sher Muhammad of Mirpur, On the 24th of March the Baloch 
army, numbering 20,000 men, was found in a strong position al 
a village called Naréja, in the district of Dabo, near the Fuleli, 
where, afler a desperate resistance, it was completely, defeated, 
their leader, Sher Muhammad, retreating to the desert, 

Battle of Dabo.—The following is an extract taken from 
Sit Charles Napiet's report of this engagement :—“ The forces 
under my command marched from Hyderabad this morning at 
daybreak, About halfpast eight o'clock we discovered and 
attacked the army under the personal command of the Mir 
Sher Mubammad, consisting of 20,000 men of allgmfns, strongly 
posted behind one of those large nullahs by whi&h this country is 
intersected in all directions. After a combat of about three 
hours, the enemy was wholly defeated with considerable slaughter 
and the loss of all his standards and cannon, His position was 
nearly a straight line; the nullah was formed by two deep parallel 
ditches, one 20 feet wide and 8 feel deep, the other 42 feet wide 
and 17 feet deep, which had been for a long distance freshly 
scarped, and a banquette made behind the bank expressly for the 
occasion, To ascertain the extent of his line was extremely 
difficult, as his left did not appear to be satisfactorily defined, but 
he began moving to his right when he perceived that the British 
force outflanked him in that direction, Believing that this move- 
ment had drawn him from that part of the nullah which had 
been prepared for defence, I hoped to attack his right with less 
difficulty, and Major Leslie’s troop of horse artillery was ordered 
to move forward and endeayour to rake the nullah ; the oth Light 
Cavalry and Poona Horse advancing in line on the left of the 
artillery, which was supported on the right by Her Majesty's 22nd 
Regiment, the latter being, however, at fist considerably retived 
to admit of the oblique fire of Leslie's troop. The whole of 
the artillery now opened upon the enemy's positior, and the 
British line advanced in éhe/on from the lefi, Her Majesty's 
aand Regiment leading the attack, The enemy was now per- 
ceived to move from his centre in considerable bodies to his 
left, apparently retreating, unable lo sustain lhe cross-fire of the 
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British artillery; ‘on seeing which, Major Stack, at the head of 
the grd Cavalry, under Command of Captain Delamain, and 
the Sind Horse, under command of Captain Jacob, made a 
brilliant charge upon the enemy's left flank, crossing the nullah 
and cutting down the retreating enemy for several miles, While 
this was passing on the right, Her Majesty’s 22nd Regiment, 
gallantly led by Major Poole, who commanded the brigade, and 
Captain George, who commanded the corps, atlacked the nullah 
on the left with great gallantry, and, I regret to add, with con- 
siderable loss, This brave battalion marched up to the ppllah 
under a heavy fire of matchlocks, without returning a shot ill 
within forty paces of the entrenchment, and then stormed it like 
British soldiers, The intrepid Lieutenant Coote first mounted 
the rampart, seized one of the enemy’s standards, and was severely 
wounded while waving it and cheering on his men. Meanwhile 
the Poona Horse, under Captain Tait, and the 9th Cavalry, under 
Major Story, turned the enemy's 1ight flank, pursuing and cutting 
down the egitives for several miles, Her Majosty’s zend 
Regiment was*well supported by the batteries commanded by 
Captaiis Willoughby and Hutt, whtich crossed their fire with that 
of Major Leslie, Then came the 2nd brigade, under command 
of Major Woodburn, bearing down into action with excellent cool- 
ness, It consisted of the a5th, 2xst, and rath Regiments, under 
the command of Captains Jackson, Stevens, and Fisher, respec- 
tively, These regiments were strongly sustained by the fire of 
Captain Whitlie’s battery, on the right of which were the 8th 
and ist Regiments, under Majors Brown, and Clibbom: these 
two corps advanced with the regularity of a review up to the 
entrenchments, their, commanders, with considerable exertion, 
stopping their fire, on seeing that a portion of’ the Sind Horse 
and 3rd Cavaly in charging the enemy had got in front of the 
brigade, ‘The battle was decided by the troop of horse artillery 
and Her Majesty's 22nd Regiment.” Consequent on this, victory 
the towns of Mirpur and Umarkot were soon after oecupied 
without resistance. Sind was declared a conquered country, and 
as such annexed to the British possessions in India, and the 
Talpur family, after a sovereignty of fifty-seven years, ceased to 
be the dominant power in that part of India, 

Mir Nasir Khan and his nephews, Mirs Shahdad Khan and 
Husain Ali Khan, Mirs Muhammad and Sobhdar of Hyderabad, 
together with Mirs Rustam Khan and his nephews Nasir Khan 
and Wali Muhammad Khan of Khairpur, were sent lo Bombay 
as state prisoners in Her Majesty's sloop-of-war Méimrad in April, 
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1843, and thence to Poona in the Dakhan. In the following 
yeat they were conveyed to Caleutla, but m 185q the then 
Governor-General, Lord Dalhousie, allowed them to retuin to 
Sind with permission to reside at Hyderabad. 

The Talpur family trace their descent from Mir [Iamaa, the son 
of Elashim, and ‘state themselves to be Balochis of Arab origin. 
Their gieat-giandfather, Mir Shihdad Khan the eldei, disagreeing 
with his paternal uncle, left him, and took service with the Kal- 
hota, Main Shahal, whose 1cligious principles: of fiuith (the Shia) 
he embiaced, He was followed into Sind by great numbers of 
Balorhis, ‘The cot of the ‘Talpur princes was distingujshed for 
its rude hospitality and kindly welrome, but the refinement and 
polish of the East were not obscived among them ; their education 
was of a very limiled character, and they ruled as a military feu 
dalism. This was perhaps moie particularly the characteristic at 
Khawpur than at Hyderabad, as at the formar the manners of the 
court were essentially Baloch, and in consequence more national, 
Them style of living jas strictly primitive, and Dy"ho means 
expensive; ther extravagant propensities wereChown only fo 
arms and horses, and in their absorbing passion for sport, lo which 
they never hesitated Lo sacrifice the finest portions of their country, 
So great indeed was then love for the Shikdrgads, ov “hunting 
enclosures,” that they are said to have declaed that they valued 
them ag much as their wives and childton, The costume of the 
Mis was somewhat peculiar, the distinguishing feature being a 
rich “Iingi” (or scarf), a ‘Kashmir shawl or other stuf bound 
round the waist, a richlyavorked cap peculiar to the country, and 
sword and belt mounted im gold, with shiclds bogsed with the 
same jiccious metal, In toligion they were of the “Shia” per 
suasion; but Knew very little of the faith they professed; thelr sole 
aim was to hoard tip wealth, set their faces against all syatems of 
amelioxation and improvement, aud enjoy themsclyes afer thelr 
own. fashion, “ 

Talpur System of Government,—The form of Government 
under the Talpurs may be described as a pwcly miluay despotism 
on feuglal principles, their Baloch chieftains holding “jagirs" or 
grants of land for rendering service to (he state when necessary, 
They had no standing army, but kept up 4 body-guard of some 
strength, ,In tithe’of war the pay of the foot soldier was about 
equal to 3¢. a day, tHat ofan horgeman being doyble this sum, 
The number of fighting men the Mirg, couldyconjoinily bring into 
the field was believed to fe about go,ao0, In their land wevemug’ 
syslém the Mirs adopted the ‘zamindéric’ of fuvining thlam. the 
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royal share, which was mostly paid iv did, known as “ batii,” in 
opposition to “mahsfli,” or fixed cash assessments, being one- 
third, two-fifths, or one-fifth, according to the nature of the land 
cultivated, There was a cess loo on the water-wheel for irrigation, 
and a capitation tax as well on individual cultivators, This system 
of taxation appears to have been considered fair and advan- 
tageous to all parties. - Another method was by payments in cash 
(mahsiil) at a certain sum per “jive” (about half an acre), the 
amount varying according to the productive nature of the soil, 
The average seems to have ranged fiom six lo twelve rupees per 
jivéb, Waste land, when taken up for the fust time, was assessed 
at a very low rate, as some inducement to bring it under culti- 
vation, Gardens and date trees formed another source of revenue, 
and these were generally farmed out at a ceilain fixed rate, 
Where the canals were cleared out at the expense of the state an 
additional charge was made on the cultivators using then, but 
when the clearance was done by the zamindiir, or cultivator, a 
certain reduction in his payments to the state was allowed. As a 
rule every village had its zamindar, but their proprietary estates 
varied yery considerably, comprising in some instances » whole 
village, or even at cluster of such, in others but a portion of a 
village, or even a few fields in one, Again, those zamindiirs who 
were small cultivators were found to be subordinate to some other 
large zamindir, To the zamindar belonged certain rights, called 
“Lapo,” which any person cultivating under him was bound to 
pay, These generally included the three following rights, viz, : 
1, Malkino; 2, Zamindari; and 3, Raj Kharch, ‘The first meant 
the right of ownership, and comprised the dues which in conse- 
quence appertained {o the zamindar, The second included the 
privilege and dues to which the zamindir was entitled in his right 
of proprietor, and the tj kharch was the collection in money or in 
kind for the expense of the village community of which the zamindir 
was the representative. These rights were as a rule respected by 
the Mirs, for the zamindars were co-religionists, and the majority 
of them were shrewd and intelligent men, and, though generally 
speaking uneducated, formed nevertheless an important class of 
the community. ‘The rates of “Japo” (or zamindirs’ dues) varied 
according as the crop was kharif, rabi, or péshras; they were 
levied only in fair average seasons, but a remissiqn was made 
when any failure of the crops occurred. Other sources of revenue 
were derived from trade or manufactures, and were yery compli- 
cated, An ad valorem duty of six per cént. was levied‘on all 
zoods impoited, and two and a half per cent, on those exported 
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from Karichi, in addition to a three per cent, lown duty, This 
latter was levied at the gates of every city or village on articles of 
every kind, and all purchases and sales, even of grain and other 
articles of food in the bazir, paid a duty called “t zavise,” or that 
of the scales, Liquors and intoxicating drugs were sold under 
licences or state contracts; there was 2 cess on every Joom, and a 
capitation tax was levied on all artizans and shopkeepers, ‘The 
fishermen had fo give up one-third of the produce of their nels to 
the miler, ad each boat on the Indus paid a cerlain sum, ‘The 
Mirs farmed the: greatér part of the ievenue lo “ifmdars” or 
contractors, for a fixed sum, a system which Ied to much abuse 
and injustice, “So great was the extent of jagirs and iniims to 
chiefs and others in the Khairpur territories, that the revenue was 
frequently mortgaged to provide for the current expenses of the 
darbar. The amount of revenue collected from every source 
under the Talpur dynasty has been variously estimated ; its real 
yalue was neyer known, as the Mirs were at all times very jealous 
on this point, and would evade all inquiries in connection with it. 
In 1809 ‘the revenue was said to be nearly orly-three likhs 
(430,0002); in 1814 it was sixtypone lakhs (410,000/) ; in 1824 
under fifty lakhs (g00,000/.) ; and this had latterly clecreased to 
thirty-five lakhs (350,000/), The Talpins were always considered 
to be very wealthy, and Mir Fatéh.Ali, at his death in 1801, is 
said to have left nearly thirty-five likhs between his three surviving 
brothers, Sind was divided for revenue purposes into “par 
ganas,” or provinces, And these again into “tapas,” or ‘districts, 
The principal of these payganas in Lower Sind were, ‘Latta, 
Chachhgam, Kakralo, Dhardja, Stndia, and Imamwaih ; in} per 
Sind, Sitndra, Shihdidpw, Khairpur, Gambat, (Malini, Bhan, 
Lohri, Sehwan, Chindkg, Mogalli, Ripar, Kacha, and Chappa. 
Over each pargana the Mirs placed a “ saziwal-kit,” or head col- 
lector of revenue, with a small establishment of miinshis (writers) 
and otheks to administer its ygvenye affairs, and over each # apa” 
a kardar, with a smaller aS ffshment, Wherever a town was 
divided into shares, extending sometimes to six and seven, there 
each Mir had his representative to watch his interesis,, ‘these 
officers also superintended the police, which was on a most limited 
geale. Under the Talpwrs criminal justice was administered hy 
the Mirs themselves, as also by their kardars, kotwiils, and other 
officers, nominally in accordande with the Muhammadan tay, 
Mutilation, flogging, imprisonment, or fine wers the usual punish- 
ments, Death was'seldom inflictegpand only in cases of murder, 
bait a payment, of Blood-nnoney fyequently fread the guilly party 
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from all other pains and penalties, ‘liials by ordeal, especially 
those of fire and water, seem to have been fiequently resorted 
to in cases where the accused person declared his innocence, 
or where there was no direct proof forthcoming, Lieutenant 
James, when a deputy-collector of Shik&rpur, thus describes 
the trials by fire and water which prevailed in the Chandiuka 
district ;+—" The accused was placed under water, whilst a man 
shot an arrow from a bow as far as he could; another man 
was sent io pick it up, and if the prisoner could remain under 
walter until the urow was brought lack to the spot he was 
declared innocent, but if he lifted his head out before that time, 
he was presumed guilty, The tial by fire was equally difficult, 
A trench was dug seven cubits in length, and filled with firewood, 
which was lighted, and the accused, with his legs and fect bound 
with plantain leaves, had to go from one end to the other through 
il, his escape fiom injury deciding his innocence, A munshi of 
my acquaintance declares he saw a man establish his innocence 
this way, in the presence of Mir Sohrab, the father of the icigning 
Mir of Khairpuw” ‘The lifting up of red-hot iron was likewise a 
satisfactory proof of innocence, ‘Ihe ordeal of fire was called in 
Sindi “char,” and that of water “7i.” There were no jails 
for prisoners under sentence of imprisonment; during the day 
they were taken into the Lowns to beg for food, as no subsistence 
was granted them by the government, and at night they were 
either kept chained or put in stocks, chaukis, or lock-ups. ‘The 
ends of justice were gicatly fiustrated by persona? influence. — Civil 
justice was dispensed by the same parties who administered it 
ctiminally, about one-fourth of the amount in litigation being 
generally made the government fee for investigation, It was 
chiefly on this account that civil actions under the Mirs’ rule 
seldom went into cowt, the parties preferring to settle the matter 
by private arbitration, The currency in circulation in Sind 
during the ‘Talpur dynasty was the Company's rupee, known as 
the “Kaldar,” and in Upper Sind the “Sohab” and “ Shujé- 
wali” rupees—the former one per cent, and the latler two and 
a half per cent. ss in value than the Company's rupee. ‘The 
“Korah” and the “ Kashini” rupees were current in Lower Sind 
—the former being twenly-five per cent. and the Intter fifty per 
cent, /ess in value than the Kast India Company’s rupee, 
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CITAPTER TUL 
SIND UNDER BRITISIT RULE. 


TIE ADMINISTRATION OF SIND BY SIR CHARLES NAPIER, LS PIRSE 
GOVERNOR—-BY MR, PRINGLE, BOMBAY CIVIL SERVICE, TIE 
FIRS COMMISSIONER—BY MR, (APLERWARDS SIR) HL, BARI 
B, PRERE—BY MR. J. D, INVERARITY, BOMDAY CIVIL SERVICE 
BY MR, S. MANSFIELD, ©,8,1., BOMBAY CIVIL SERVICE —AND BY 
COLONEL SIR W. L. MEREWETUER, K.CS.1,, Cul) BOMBAY ARMY, 


Sir Charles Napier’s Administration —On the conquest of 
Sind by the British in 1843, Sir Charles Napier was appointed its 
first governor, on a salary of 7ooo/ perannum, ‘The former rulers 
of the country, the Mirs, were provided for by cash pensions amount- 
ing in the aggregate to about three and three-quarter lakhs of rupees 
yearly, while the lands in Jigir they were permitted to hold were 
valued at a little over one and ahalf likhs, The governor had also 
issued a proclamation intimating that all Jagirdirs who proffered 
their allegiance to the British Government within a specified time 
after the battle of Mceanee, would be confirmed in the possession 
of their estates. Nearly two thousand grantees presented them- 
selves in accordance with this order, and the concessions promised 
were striclly adhered to, ‘Tho judicial and revenue systems of 
government were speedily remodelled by the new rulers. ‘The 
province was divided into Collectorates of considerable extent and 
area, and these again into subdivisions of districts, and over them 
a number of European officers were placed as Collectors, and 
Deputy Collectors, with certain revenue and judicial powers, for 
the proper administration of their respective districts, As mayis- 
trates, these officers had but limited powers of punishment, the more 
” serious offences being disposed of by a military commission, under 
the general rules for court-martials, though in reality this commis- 
sion had no power or authority, the decisions in these cases being 
entirely in the hands of the governor, who did ashe pleased, ‘The 
office of “ Sazawal-kar” which obtained under the Mirs’ government 
was abolished, and the incumbents made Kardars upon one-fifth 
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of their former pay, while the salaries of the Kirdars themselves 
were reduced to one-half of their former emoluments. 

Nor did military expeditions cease with the conquest of the 
province in 1843. In January 1845 Sir Charles, with Gooo men, 
undertook a campaign against the robber tribes in the hills porth 
of Sind, who, finding themselves closely pressed and hemmed in 
by the British forces, surrendered to Mir Ali Murad, of Khairpur, 
and were by him made over to the [English commander, Again, 
in February 1846, he marched ftom Sukkur on another expedition 
to Bahfiwalpur with 12,000 troops and 30 guns, leaving mean- 
while in Sind itself a large force of 20,000 men of all arms, as a 
(emporary measure, 

As governor of Sind, Sir Charles Napier laboured to put down 
many abuses which existed in the province, Pre-eminent among 
these was the prevalence at that time of what appeared to be 
female suicide, but which eventually was found to be the murder 
by hanging of native women by their husbands, upon the most 
frivolous pretexts, the latter pretending that their wives had com- 
mitted suicide, Sir Charles issued in 1847 very stringent orders 
to all magistrates throughout the province to exert themselves to 
the utmost in putting a stop to so serious a crime, and his own 
views on this subject are contained in the subjoined proclama- 
lion, which he caused to be circulated far and wide among the 
inhabitants of Sind : 


“People of Sind,—the government has forbidden you to 
murder your wives, a crime commonly committed when the British 
conquered this country. ‘This crime of woman-murder is forbidden 
by the religion of the English conquerors; who shall dare to 
oppose their law? Woe be to those who do, But this is notall, ye 
Sindians, Batochis and Muhammadans, murder is prohibited hy 
your prophet, You, who murder your wives, outrage your own 
teligion as much as you outrage ours! This the government will 
not permit, Government therefore visited with punishment such 
murderers, and the crime began to disappear. Some foolish men 
among you believe that the English are easily deceived, and you 
have, in a vast number of cases, hanged your wives, and then pre- 
tended that these poor women committed suicide, Do you 
imagine that government believe that these women committed 
suicide? Do you believe that government can be deceived hy 
such villainy that it wilt let women be thus murdered? Ifyou do 
believe this, it becomes necessary lo teach you how erroneous is 
your judgment, and if you persevere, your sufferings shall be great, 
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‘Vou are therefore thus solemnly warned, that in whatever village 
a woman is found murdered, a heavy fine shall be imposed on all, 
and rigidly levied, The government will dismiss the Karday, 
It will order all her husband’s relations up lo Karachi, and it 
will cause such danger and trouble to all, that you shall tremble 
if a woman is said to have committed suicide in your district, for it 
shall be an evil day for all in that place, You all know that what 
I say is just, for never was woman known to have committed 
suicide in Sind till the law decreed that husbands should not 
murder their wives, and this year vast numbers of women have 
been found hanged ; gross falschoods have been put forth by their 
families that they committed suicide ; but woe be to their hus- 
bands! for the English Government will not be insulted by such 
felons, The murderers shall be sent to labour far away over the 
waters, and heard of no more,” 


Previously, in 1843, Sir Charles Napier had issued special 
directions against the oppression of villagers by native soldiers, 
which, it would seem, was not an uncommon practice, and he 
threatened that, in all future cases of aggravated plundering on 
their part, he would visit the delinquents with the punishment of 
death, His general orders also on the subject of killing peacocks 
in Sind, and against furious driving, are probably remembered to 
this day by many old residents of the province, owing to the 
thoroughly practical, though at the same time quaint, manner in 
which they were worded, ‘The first portion of his decree apainst 
“ furious driving” affords an illustration of this: “Gendemen as 
well as beggars may, if they like, ride to the devil when they get 
on horseback, but neither gentlemen nor beggars have a right to 
send other people there, which will be the case if furious driving 
be allowed in the camp or bazar ;” and the order finishes up by 
the statement that, “The enforcement of obedience is like physic, 
not agreeable, but at times very necessary.” Sir Charles, after a 
rule of a little more than four and a half years, left Sind in the 
month of October, 1847, and was succeeded in the government of 
the province by Mr. Pringle, of the Bombay Civil Service, with 
the title of Commissioner in Sind, the province being thence- 
forward made subordinate to the Bombay Presidency. Sir Charles 
Napier (in Janvary 1851) passed through Karachi on his way to 
England, and afler his death, in August 1853, a public meeting 
was held at Karfichi in October of that year, to consider the 
most appropriate method of testifying respect to his memory as 
‘Governor of Sind, It was there resolved to place a memorial 
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window in Trinity Church, and erect an obelisk, with a suitable 
inseription, on the Mole Road, at the very spot whence he took 
his final departure from Sind, 

My. Pringle’s Administration.—It was during Mr. Pringle’s 
administration, which lasted from Oclober 1847, to December 
1850, that military commissioners were abolished, and four different 
grades of civil and criminal courts established in lieu, ‘These were 
the commissioners’, magistrates’, deputy magistrates’, and kitrdars' 
coms, ‘The office of judicial assistant to the commissioner was 
also made dming this administration, ‘he revenue of the pro- 
yince had now begun to show a great improvement, as the reccipts, 
which in 1843-44 only realised 9,37,937 1Upees, had risen in 1848-49 
1o29,23,515 rupees; while the expenditme, which in the former year 
was as high as 76,62,974 rupees, had decieased in 1848-49 to 
48,30,504 rupees. ‘This expenditure did not, however, include the 
charge of the regular troops employed in Sind. ‘The province also 
received the benefit of a visit from Sir George Clerk, the Gover- 
nor of Bombay, in the spring of 1848, who proceeded as far as 
Hyderabad, making himself acquainted with the chief wants of 
the country, ’ 

Mr. Frere’s Administration.—In December 1850, Mr. Pringle, 
having resigned his appointment, was succeeded in January 1851 
hy Mx, (afterwards Sir Bartle) Freie, of the Bombay Civil Service, 
to whom Sind is so much indebted for the great progress it made 
during his long and able administration of its affairs, Tt was 
mainly through the instrumentality of Mr, Frere that the Kariichi 
Library and Museum was established in 851 ; and in order to make 
the latter a decidedly useful institution, he directed in 1833, that 
every deputy collector in Sind should forward annually, at the 
close of each season, through his immediate superior, a fair mer- 
cantile specimen, numbered and Jabelled, of each description of 
such ordinary “aw produce of his district as would bear carriage, 
and keep for a few months, These samples were intended for 
exposition in the muscum, so that mercantile men, resident in 
Karachi, might have an opportunity of seeing the raze products of 
the province, together with all information in connection with them, 
Previously, in 1852, Mr, Frere, with the laudable object of pro- 
moting trade in Sind, had established two annual fairs, to he 
held—one at Karachi for a space of sixty days, commencing on 
the rst December, and the other at Sukkur, in Upper Sind, to 
commence from rst, January, and lo last forty-five days, It was 
further notified to all’ traders that, with the object of affording 
them increased facilities, all frontier duties would be remitted 
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cduring the time these fairs were being held, and that commodious 
buildings would be provided for their accommodation. It was in 
January, 1852, also, that His Highness Mir Ali Murad, of Khairpur, 
having been convicted of acts of forgery and fraud, was deprived of 
those lands and territories which lawfully belonged to the British 
Government, It had previously been brought to the knowledge of 
Sir Charles Napier, when Governor of Sind, that a fraud had been 
committed by Mir Ali Mmad ina treaty, that of Nauihar, con- 
cluded about 1842, beliyveen him and his two clder brothers, Mirs 
Rustam and Mubarak Khan, after a battle in which Mir Ali Murad 
had obtained the advantage, By this treaty, written on a leaf ofa 
copy of the Kutan, certain lands were made over to the younger 
brother, and the forgery consisted in this leaf having been de- 
stroyed, and another substituted, on which the word “ village ” was 
altered to “ district,” where both had the same name, the effect 
of this being to place. in Mir Ali Murid’s possession large and 
extensive districts, instead of villages only. Early in 1850, a com- 
mission was appointed to inquire into this accusation against 
Mir Ali Murad, he attending it in person; it ended in his guilt 
being fully proved, and in the issue of a proclamation by the then 
Governor-General of India, the Marquis of Dathousic, which de- 
graded the Mir from the 1ank of Rais, and deprived him of all his 
lands and territories, excepting those hereditary possessions left 
him by his father, Mir Sohrib Khin, ‘lhe subjoined is a copy of 
the proclamation in question : 


“The Government of India had long seen cause lo believe that 
His Highness Mir Ali Murid Khan, of Khairpur, by acts of forgery 
and fraud, had deprived the British: Government of territory. in 
Sind, to which it was lawfully entitled, Rehictant to condemn the 
Mir unless upon the clearest proof of his personal guilt, the Govern- 
ment of Tndia direcled that a full and public inquiry should be 
made into the charges that had been brought against him, [is 
Highness attended the inquiry in person, every opportunity was 
afforded of eliciting the truth, and of establishing His Highness’ 
innocence of the crime of which he had been accused. is High- 
ness Mir Ali Murad Khan entirely failed to rebut the charge. On 
clear and complete evidence, he was convicted of having destroyed 
a leaf of the Kwin, in which the treaty of Naunihar was 
written, and of having substituted for it another leaf of a different 
tenor, whereby His Highness fraudulently obtained possession of 
several large districts instead of villages of the same name, greatly 
to the prejudice of the British Government, to which the said 
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districts lawfully belonged, and in gross violation of good faith 
and honour, The Government of India sought no pretext to 
interfere with the possessions of His Highness Mir Ali Murad 
Khan. It desired that his Highness should continue to rule 
the territories he held in peace and security, and it was slow to 
entertain and to urge against His ITighness accusations which 
placed in jeopardy his reputation and authority. But the Mir's 
guilt has been proved, The Government of India will not permit 
His Highness Mir Ali Murad Khan to escape with impunity, and 
a great public crime to remain unpunished, Wherefoie the Co- 
veinment of India has resolved, and hereby declares that Mir 
Ali Murad Khan, of Khaiipur, is degraded from the rank of Rais, 
and that all his lands and territories, excepting those hereditary 
possessions only which were allotted to him by his father, Mir 
Somab Khan, shall henceforth be a portion of the British Empire 
in India, The inhabitants of those territories are heiehy called 
upon to submit themselves peaceably to the dominion under which 
they have passed, in full reliance that they will be defended 
against their enemies, and protected from harm; and that un- 
molested in their persons, in their property and their homes, 
they will be governed with just and mild authority, 
“ By order of the most noble the Governor-General of India, 
(Signed) H. B. FE, Frere, 
“ Commissioner, 
‘ar January, 1852." 


The possessions so confiscated by the Government of India 
comprised the Parganas of Kandifiro and Naushahro (known as 
Sahiti), which subsequently became a portion of the Hyderabad 
Collectorale: the Birdika, Shihbéla, Chak, Saidabad, Ubauro, 
Mirpur, and Ladho Giigan districts, together with the Alor, 
Bukkuz, and Bambfirki ‘Tapas, all of which were incorporated 
with tie Shikirpur Collectorate. The total aren of the districts 
so confiscated is computed at about 5412 square miles. In 
April, 1856, Mir Ali Murad proceeded to England, to Iny his 
gticvances before the Home Government, but the result was 
unfavourable tohim. In September 1852 a municipal commission, 
the first of the kind in the province, was established al Karichi, 
mainly under the auspices of the Commissioner, who became its 
first president, and by his great influence and position materially 
aided the progress of the infant institution, In 1853 the ex-Mirs 
of Sind were permitted by the Government of India to return 
to their native country; and in April of the following year, thiee 
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of them, viz, Mirs Sher Muhammad Khan, Khin Muhammad, and 
Shah Muhammad, arrived in the province, selecting Mirpur, the 
stronghold of the first-named Mir, for their residence, The year 
1854 was marked by great educational progress in Karichi; the 
Commissioner presiding at the opening of the Government 
English School, on the Bandar Road, in October, and at that of 
the European and Indo-British School, situate in the camp, in the 
following month, 

It was also during Mr, Frere’s term of office that the large 
mortality in Sind, arising from snake-bite, attracted much atten- 
tion, and measuies were proposed hy him for ils prevention, 
From a report prepared by Drv Imlach, Civil Surgeon of Shikiipur, 
in 1855, on this subject, it would appear that in r854 no less 
than 306 cases of snake-bite occurred, the mortality from which 
was sixly-three, or a percentage of 20°5 fatal cases, So many 
deaths were reported as taking place from this cause that it 
began to be suspected that the excuse of a snake-bite might be 
often invented to conceal the murder of women, from motives of 
jealousy, a crime very common in Sind, but on careful inquiries 
being made, such ws not found to be the case, ‘There me 
numerous species of snakes in the province, many of them 
poisonous ; and the late Mr. Vincent D’Souza, formerly of the 
Bombay Medical Department, who had devoted gicat attention 
to this subject, mentions eighteen which in the course of his 
experience had been seen and examined by him, the greater 
number of these belonging to the species Co/vder, and but few to 
that of the Boa, 

The most venomous snakes in Sind are the “ Khapir” (Sead 
Bygonata), which in length does not generally exceed fificen 
inches; the black cobra, called by the Sindis the Xiro Mine, 
the Munér, and the Tundi, Of these the Khapir is by far the 
most deadly, the cobra being unable even to withstand its poison, 
and it is a species which is, unhappily, but too commonly met 
with, The snake season in Sind may he considered as Jasting 
for six months in the year, that is to say, from the early pait 
of May to the latter end of October. “it is during this period 
that they wander about, the annual river inundation compelling 
them to leave the low-lying lands, their usual haunts, and thus to 
venture among the habitations of men. Agriculturists of the male 
population seem to be those who suffer mostly from snake-bite, 
and when no proper remedies are applied, the symptoms of 
exhaustion come on very rapidly, death generally taking place 
in from one to six hours, ‘The native remedies for snake-bite are 
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.principally an internal administering of black pepper, ghi, onions; 
and the fruit of the pili tree; occasionally recourse is had 
to chaming, which is done by “ jogis,” specially summoned for 
that purpose. The best European remedy hitherto found appears 
to consist in the intlerngl administration of Aigwor ammonice, Wut 
Mr, V. D'Souza has, in addition to this treatment, found the 
application of nilric acid to the part bitten very successful. 
Whether the number of yenomous reptiles in Sind is likely to 
decrease as the population of the province increases, seems 
questionable, for this does not appear to be the case in the 
Bombay Colleclorate of Ratnagiti, which, though possessing a 
redundant population, is nevertheless much infested with poisonous 
snakes, to such an extent indeed as to have made it Jong since an 
important matter of consideration with the Bombay Government, 

In 1856 Mr, Fieie left the province for a time on fiwlough, 
his duties meanwhile being carried on by Colonel John Jacoh, 
the Political Superintendent of the Upper Sind fionticr, who, in 
April of that year, issued a proclamation abolishing “Statute” or 
compulsory labour throughout Sind, every person being hence- 
forth at perfect liberty to wok where and at what rates he 
pleased, In the same month a notificalion was issued prohibiting 
the practice among police officers of inducing, by use of force or 
threats, accused persons to confess crimes with which they might 
be charged, It was in 1856 also that a topographical survey was 
introduced into the province, the establishments for this purpose 
being transferred from the Panjab, During Mr, Trere’s adminis- 
tration, that is to say, up to October 1859, a large portion of the 
Shikarpur Collectorate, comprising the Rohri, Shikdypur, and 
Sukkur districts, the frontier district of Upper Sind, and the 
hill district of Karachi, with an aggregate area of 9665 square 
miles, were surveyed topographically, Dwming 1857, a year 
rendered memorable by the occurrence of the Indian Mutiny, the 
province of Sind did not wholly escape the troubles which beset 
other portions of Brilish India, On the 14th of September, the 
axst Regiment of Bombay Native Infantry, then stationed at 
Karichi, broke out into open mutiny, a number of the sepoys being 
told off to murder the Commissioner, the General commanding 
at that station, and other officials, The conspiracy was fortu- 
nately detected in time to admit of precautionary measures being 
taken, and the principal mutineers were speedily caught and tried 
by court-martial. Five of them were blown away from guns, 
eleven were hanged, and a large number were transpouled beyond 
seas, During the last two years of Mr. lrere’s rule in Sind, 
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several important works of progress weie being carried out. 
In April 1858, he, with great ceremony, turned the first sod of 
the Sind Railway, an important line of communication, intended 
to place Kotii on the Indus and Karichi in close proximity to 
each other, and thus save the necessity for sending both guods 
and passengers by the tedious and uncertain tiver-route to Gisti 
Bandar. The Oriental Inland Steam Company (established in 
1856) also began its operations in Sind, in 1858, by placing two 
steam trains, wilh all necessary apparatus, on the river Indus, for 
communication between Karfichi and Maltin, Another important 
work, the Eastern Nara Canal (pagsing through an old bed of the 
Indus), commenced in 1853 and finished in May 1859, was opened 
with great success, The object of this scheme was Lo improve the 
Eastern Nara, by throwing an abundant supply of water into it 
from the Indus during the inundation season, by means of a new 
channel at Rohri, and this was intended to fertilise those lands 
hitherto only partially cultivated on either side of this canal, owing 
to the small quantity of water previously available, ‘The expendi- 
ture upon this great work, up to 1859, was estimated at about five 
lakhs of rupees. A rebellion took place in 1859, in the Nagar 
Parkar district (now a portion of the ‘Thar and Parkar) which 
was put down by a force sent from IIyderabad, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Evans, It resulted in the caplure of the Rand 
and his minister, both of whom were ticd in the following year, 
and sentenced, the former to fourteen, and the Jatter lo ten years 
transportation, It was in May 1859 that the Commissioner was 
nominaled’ a Civil Knight Commander of the Bath, and in the 
following month of August, Sir Bartle Frere waa appointed a 
member of the Supreme Council at Caleutta, Mr, J. D, Inverarity, 
of the Bombay Civil Service, being selected to succeed him in 
the Commissionership of Sind. IL must be conceded, that Sir 
Bartle Frere's able administration of Sind during the long period 
of nine years had done much towards promoting its prosperity, 
and zaising it to importance in both a political and commercial 
sense, Ever ready to give assistance and advice in all well- 
conceived schemes intended for the good of the province, the 
country soon showed signs of steady improvement; old canals 
were cleared and re-opened, and fresh ones constructed ; good 
roads were made, on which new villages sprang up with wonderful 
rapidity, Independently of the town of Karachi, the Municipal 
Act (XXVL of 1850) was introduced into nineteen other towns 
in Sind during his administration, and a written language, as 
well as a judicial code, were given to the province through the 
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exertions of his talented assistanis, Messrs. Ellis and Gibhs, In 
the month of October 1859, a few days before the departure of 
Sir Bartle Frere from Sind, the public of Karachi, embracing 
all classes of the community, both European and native, held a 
meeting, when it was unanimously resolved not only to present 
an address to the retiiing Commissioner on the occasion of his 
leaving the province for a seal in the Supreme Council, but to 
raise a fund for the purpose of marking, by some public testi- 
monial, their appreciation of his successfil and lengthened 
administration of the affairs of Sind, It resulted in” the erection 
of a noble building at Karachi, appropriately called the “ Frere 
Hall,” which was opencd witht great ceremony in October, 1865, 
and where Sir Bartle, when Governor of Bombay, was himself 
received by the inhabitants of Karachi, on the occasion of a visit 
he paid to Sind in the year 1866. 

My, J. D, Inverarity’s Administration-—-During the ad- 
ministration of Mr, J. D. Inverarily, which lasted fiom October 
1859, to March 1862, many changes were effected in the revenue 
departments of the province. Among these was an alteration in 
revenue management by discontinuing the practice of reckoning 
the revenue of a year to be derived from the “Rabi” harvest 
of onc inundation season, and the “ Kharif” of a different year, 
and bringing the revenue of one inundation season dnto the ac- 
counts of the year, as the revenue of /Aa¢ year, For the collection 
of land revenue, the revenue year was fixed to commence from the 
rst of August, and lo end on the grst of July following; the dates 
of payment of instalments for Kharif and Rabi were also appointed 
to be as follows : ‘ 

Khaut rab tains: Rabi | wth ma 
Ist Apil. 15th tag 

A considerable reduction was at the same time made in the 
expenditure of the subordinate revenue and judicial district csta- 
blishments, In canals and their management, the plan of closing 
all clearance accounts with the financial year was introduced, 
and it was during this administration that the excavation of the 
Mithrau Canal was carried oul at a considerable cost to the State, 
Great delay had taken place in the extension of this canal, which 
was first projected in 1851, but owing to alteration of plans, the 
undertaking was not sanctioned till 1859. ‘U'hree months after the 
commencement of this work it began to repay the amounl ex- 
pended upon il, ‘The enlargement of the Begari Canal, dividing 
the Sind frontier district from a portion of the Shikarpur Col- 
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Jectorate, had previously (1856) been completed at a cost to the 
State of 55,176 rupees, In judicial matters the Code of Civil 
Procedure (Act VIII, of 1859) was in 1862 extended to Sind, 
though validity to this extension was nol given till 1864, hy Im- 
perial Act V. of that year, The result of this extension was speedily 
shown by a marked improvement in the adminisuation of civil 
justice. A Smll Cause Court was also, in 1861, established at 
Karachi, where such an institution was greatly needed, The Jagir 
inquiries and settlement of all claims of persons holding free grants 
of garden land, or charitable grants under previous native govein- 
ments in the province of Sind, were completed in 1862, On 
the conquest of the province in 1843, rules for the settlement of 
claims to Jagirs had been laid down by Sir Charles Napier, but 
these were modified under succeeding administrations as expe- 
rience suggested, so as to effect a settlement that should be at once 
equitable and complete, These inquiries referred particularly to 
the four great Talpur families in Sind—the Shihwani, Shihdadani, 
Khanani,'and Manak&ni—to the Saiyads of ‘Tatta, and after them 
lo Sardars, Jagirdars, Patédirs, Khairatdars,and Gaiden grantees, 
The*Sind police establishments were re-organised, and several 
reductions in the rural and foot police were made; the number 
of European adjutants of police were at the same time reduced. 
Education, both in the English and vernacular languages, in 
government schools was greatly extended throughout the province, 
and the Municipal Act (XXVL of 1850) was introduced into several 
towns of the Hyderabad’and Shikirpwr Collectorates. It was 
during Mr, Inverarily's administration that provision was made 
for the conservancy of the river Indus, and for the registration of 
all boats on that iiver, It had been found that “snags,” that is 
to say, the trunks and arms of trees swept away by the inundation 
floods from the river bank on which they grew, and more or less 
imbedded in the practicable channels, had bogtn to offer serious 
obstruction to steamers, and nalive boats navigating the Indus 
Captain Balfour, at that time Superintendent of the Indus Vlotilla, 
proposed the appointment of an officer specially to attend to the 
conservancy of the river, the expenses of this measure being met 
by a fee to be imposed on the registration of all boats plying on 
the Indus, This proposal was subsequently incorporated in an 
Act (L of 1863) passed by the Bombay Legislative Council, which 
came into operation in the province on the rst of January 1863, 
In 1860 the Karichi Chamber of Commerce was established, 
principally for promoting and protecting the mercantile interests 
of Sind, and for collecting and classifying *information on all 
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matters of general commercial interest; and in the same year a 
stimulus was given to the wool trade, one of the chief staples of 
Sind, by the introduction into the country of several rams of the 
best Leicester breed for improving more especially the breed of 
sheep in Balochisthdn, But by fur the most important operations 
carried on during this administration, as affecting the future de- 
velopment of the resources of the province, were first, the com- 
mencement of the Karichi Harbour Improvement Works, a scheme 
which had been proposed in 1856, and second, by the opening of 
the Sind Railway from Karachi to Kotri, on the 13th May, 1861. 
The former undertaking is now finished ; the Manora Breakwater, 
the last great work in connection with the Harbour improvements, 
having been satisfactorily completed in the month of February, 
1873, The Sind Railway, though useful in 2 commercial point 
of view, as facilitating the transit of goods and passengers to or 
from Kotri, one of the permanent banks of the river, and thus 
avoiding the long tedious river and sea-route from that town 
to Kavichi, v4 the Indus Delta, is likely to become still more 
so when the works now in progress both in Sind and the Panjih 
connect it with the lines of the latter province, 

Mr, 8. Mansfield’s Administration.—Mr, J. 1, Inverarity 
was succeeded, in 1862, as Commissioner in Sind, by My, 8. 
Mansfield, C.S.1., of the Bombay Civil Service, whose administra 
tion of the province lasted till March 1867. During his term of 
office great improvements were effected in both the revenue and 
judicial departments, Rules were laid down for the departmental 
examination of officers in the government service, as well as for 
the examination of candidates for employment in the subordinate 
yernaculay branches of the public service, New rules were also 
issued for yearly test measurements of cultivation, by both deputy 
collectors of districts and mikhtyarkiirs, as well as for the swrvey, 
measurement, and clearance of canals, an arrangement greatly con- 
ducive to the increase of the government revenue, In judicial 
matters the Code of Criminal Procedure (Act XXV, of 1861) was 
introduced into the province, where it had the effect of placing 

_ the Magisterial Courts upon a more satisfactory footing than 
before, Mtinsifs (since called subordinate judges) were appointed 
to almost all the divisions of districts throughout Sind, and the 
establishment of the Small Cause Court at Karachi was legalised ; 
but the most important judicial innovation was the introduction 
of the Sind Courts’ Act (Bom. XII, of 1866), by which a Iligh 
Court was established in the province, with a separate officer as 
Judicial Commissioner at its head, the Commissioner in Sind 
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being thus relieved of his pmely juclicial functions. This Act 
gave as well a legal status to all the courts, civil and criminal, 
throughout Sind, Improvements were also effected in jail 
management by the appointment of superintendents and jailors 
to all district jails, To provide funds for carrying out public 
works of general local utility and improvement in the province, 
and to aid in defraying the expenses of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, a local cess of one anna in the rupec on land and sayer (sair) 
revenue was introduced, and specially legalised by Bom,, Act 
VIII, of 1865, Another Bombay enactment (TX. of 1863), known 
as the “Cotton Frauds Prevention Act,” was also brought into 
force in Sind, in March 1864, and an inspector, with establish- 
ment, appointed lo carry out its provisions. In public works 
great progress was made in the prosecution of the Karachi 
Harbour Improvements, as well as in the revenue survey, and 
settlement departments, more than one-half of all the Tialiikis in 
the province having, at the close of that administration, been 
classed and assessed by the luter, An engincering school, the 
second of its Glass in Sind, was opened under government auspices 
at Hyderabad; and an office of Paper Currency, in accordance 
with Act XIX, of 1861, was established at Karichi, In the 
month of October 1865, the Frere [all (erected in honour of Sir 
H. Bartle E. Frere), which had cost in building up to that date 
nearly one and three-quarter likhs of rupees, was opened by 
Mr, Mansfield, with much ceremony, in the presence of a large 
assemblage of Europeans and natives, 

Sir W. L. Merewother'’s Administration—Colonel Sir 
W. L. Merewether, K,C.S.1, and C.B, of the Bombay Army, 
suceceded Mr, Mansfield as Commissioner in Sind, his appoint- 
ment dating from rath June, 1867; but owing to his services 
being required during the Abyssinian war of 1867-68, he did not 
take up his appointment till roth July, 1868, Mr. W, TH. Havelock, 
of the Bombay Civil Service, acting for him as commissioner 
during this interval. Among the various improvements carried 
out during this present administration, may be mentioned the 
re-organisation of the whole of the Sind police, by which numerous 
reductions were effected, and an entirely English nomenchilure 
given to both officers and men of this force, who are now known 
as district and assistant-district superintendents, inspectors, chief 
and head constables, and constables. Jn the revenue department 
several changes in the method of test measurements by deputy 
collectors and miikhtyarkiirs have been maile, and a new system 
of calculating and levying the water-rate (IInkaiba) has been 
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introduced. Improvements have also been effected in many of 
the canals in the province, more especially in the Dégari, Aral, 
Kazia, Gajé, Ghar, and others, and a new and large navigating 
channel known as the Sukkur and Shahdadpur Canal, intended 
to irrigate an extensive tract of uncultivated land in the Liirkina, 
Rato-déro, and Shahdadpiir sub-divisions, has been completed, 
and was opened in 1870, ‘The topographical survey of Sind has 
also been completed; and the settlement department having 
assessed nearly all the Talikds in the Karachi, Ilyderabad, and 
Shikarpur Collectorates, have commenced the survey of the Upper 
Sind frontier district, Education has made rapid strides in the 
province during this administration, and is a subject in which 
the Commissioner in Sind takes a great personal interest, A 
pleasing feature in this progress.of education is ils extension 
among the native females of Sind during the past few years, a 
new but very satisfactory phase, when it is remembered that the 
great majority of the native community of this part of British 
India is of the Muhammadan persuasion, who, as a body, are 
averse to any instruction being given to their women, 

‘The publication, from 1868, of the Sind “Official Gazette ” in 
the Commissioners’ printing office, copies of which are supplied 
gratis to all heads of officers in the Civil Department throughout 
the province, has proved most useful, and has been the means of 
saving a large amount of writlen correspondence. 'The gazette con- 
tains all appointments, promotions, grants of leave, &e., referring 
to Sind; the orders of the Governments of India and Bombay; 
copies of all new enactments applying to the Bombay Presidency, 
and notices, &c., from heads of offices of different departments, 
A translation, in Sindi, of this gazctle is also published for the 
use of the native revenue and judical public servants, and of the 
inspectors of police. In the Postal Department there was intro- 
duced, from 1868, a rural messenger post, by which the benefits 
of the post-oflice are now extended to a large number of district 
villages, hitherto without the pale of postal communication, A 
road has been constructed between the Jiingshihi railway station 
and the town of 'Tatta, so as lo place the latter within easy access 
of the railway, and the width of roads generally in the province 
has been increased to twenty and thirty feel, according to class, 
instead of, as formerly, twelve and twenty-four feet, respectively. 
Ferry steamers have also been stationed at Sukkur and Rolni, in 
lieu of the boats hitherto in use there, It is during the present 
administration that the winding-up of an unfortunate undertaking, 
the Oriental Tnland Steam Navigation Company has taken place, 
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some of its vessels being purchased by the Indus Flotilla Company, 
which at present does all the steam-carrying trade between Kotri 
and Sukkur, and to a great extent thal between the latter town and 
Miiltan, To avoid sending the Flotilla vessels for repair round 
by the Delta to Kasachi, a floating dock, sent out originally in 
pieces from England, was put up in 1869 in the river at Kotri, 
and has been found very serviceable, 

During the year 1869, when a severe famine visited the Rajptit 
State of Marwar, some thousands of its starving inhabitants immi- 
grated into the Thar and Parkar, and the eastern portion of the 
Hyderabad Collectorate, There they were kindly weated and 
taken care of by the several revenue authorities of those districts, 
and maintained at the expense of the government, ‘Those of them 
who were physically able to work were put to light labour, but 
many of the infirm and helpless died from the effects of starvation 
and sickness, The sum total spent by the Sind Government up 
to March 1874, in relieving these poor creatures, amounted to 
1,38,602 rupees. 

Up to the end of 1870, the Karachi [arbour Improvement 
Works had made considerable progress, The Kiamiri Groyne 
East Pier, Napier Mole Bridge, Chini Creek Channel, &e,, had 
been completed some years before ; but as it hecame evident that 
no permanent benefit could be expected till the Manora Break- 
water was constructed, sanction was obtained in 1869 to com- 
mence this work, On 1st November, 1870, the first concrete 
block, of the breakwater was laid with much ceremony by Sir W, 
L, Merewether ; and on the 22nd February, 1873, this, the most 
important of all the works connected with the Harbour improve- 
ment scheme, was completed at a cost of about 70,0002, ‘These 
works were inspected by Lord Northbrook, Viceroy of British 
Tndia, on his visit to Sind in November 1872, and also by Sir 
P, E, Woodhouse, Governor of Bombay, in January, 1874. 

With regard to the extension of the Sind railway to the Panjab, 
it may be mentioned that in the year 1865 a line was surveyed 
for this purpose on behalf of the Sind Railway Company by Mr. 
J. Brunton. So far as this province is concerned, a survey for a 
State line was carried out in the years 1871 and 1872, and the 
approval of Government to the location and designs having been 
obtained, the work was soon after commenced. In that portion 
of the line running through Sind it is intended to keep to the 
tight (or western) bank of the Indus from Kotri to Sukkur, there 
to cross the river to Rohri, the line of rail running thence by the 
river towards the Bahawalpur State and on to Maltan, 
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Of the two largest bridges on the Indus Valley Railway, one 
will be that over the Satlej near Bahawalpur, and the other across 
the Indus at Sukkwy, Bukkur and Rohri, As regards this latter 
work, it is proposed not to delay the opening of the line till it he 
constiucted, but to establish a steam ferry and temporary main 
lines on cither bank of the river for carrying over passengers and 
trafic until the permanent bridge is opened, Great delay has 
hitherto taken place in the construction of this line, owing to the 
uncertainty prevailing as to the width of gauge to be adopted ; but 
as the broad gauge, or that at present in use on the Sind and 
Panjab railways, has now been definitely selected, the Indus 
Valley Line may be expected to be partly opened for traffic 
some time. during the year 1876. ‘The junction with the 
Panjab line will, it is believed, gacatly enhance the usefulness of 
the Sind railway, which, in its present state, may not inaplly be 
compared to the broken link of a chain, that on strategical grounds 
alone should surround our Indian possessions, It is a step which 
will doubiless make Karachi the important station its excellent 
geogiaphical position demands; and as its harbour has been 
greatly improved and benefited by the extensive works which 
during the past fourteen years have been in operation there, it is 
confidently expected that it will yet take a high posilion among 
the great commercial cities of British India, 
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CHAPTER Iv. 
CIVIL ADMINISTRATION, 


THE DIVISION OF ‘THE PROVINCE OF SIND YOR POLITICAL, 
JUDICIAL, AND REVENUE PURPOSES AND METIIOD OF ADMINIS- 
TRATION—THE SIND POLICE FORCE-~PUBLIC WORKS Dk- 
PARTMENT—CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT~—POSTAL DEYARIMEN'T— 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT—CIVIL MEDICAL DEPARTMENT~— 
THE TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENTS (INDO-EUROPEAN AND 
GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPIIS) — SURVEY AND SETILEMENT 
DEPARTMENTS-~-LAND TENURES IN SIND, 


Divisions for Political, Judicial, and Revenue purposes,—- 
Sind, which, though generally regarded as a non-regulation 
province, is only nominally so, since the principal regulations and 
acts of the older provinces have been at different times extended 
to it, is, for political, revenue, and judicial purposes, divided into 
five large portions—that is to say—the three Collectorates of 
Karachi, Hyderabad, and Shikarpur, and the two Political Super- 
intendencies of the Upper Sind frontier, and the Thar and 
Parkar districts, The administration of the entire province is 
carried on by an officer slyled the “Commissioner in Sind,” who 
is subordinate to the government of Bombay, but can, when 
necessary, have certain of the powers of a local government 
delegated to him by the Governor of Bombay, in Council, Ile is 
assisted in his general work of superintendence by two Assistant- 
Cornmissioners, the one a covenanted officer, whose duties corre- 
spond to those of a secretary, and who is also Branch Inspector 
General of Registration in Sind, the other an uncovenanted servant 
of considerable official experience, The Commissioner exercises 
a general supervision over all the different government depart- 
ments in Sind, such as the Political, Revenue, Financial, General, 
Public Works, Judicial, Marine, Police, Irrigation, &c. 

Formerly, the highest judicial and executive functions were 
united in the Commissioner in Sind, who was assisted by an 
officer styled the “ Judicial Assistant to the Commissioner,” and 
his court, in a civil point of view, regulated all necessary pro- 
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cedure, and, as a final Court of Appeal, corresponded to the then 
Bombay Sadar Diwini Adalu, while, in a criniinal sense, it 
answered to the Sadar Faujdari Adalat, confirming all sentences 
requiring ils sanction, except those of death and transportation for 
life, for which alone the order of the Bombay Governor in Council 
was necessary.” This combination of the judicial and executive 
elements lasted till 1866, when a local Act (XIL) of the Bombay 
Government (declaring the constitution of Courts of Civil and 
Criminal Judicature in Sind) was passed, which, among other 
matters, provided a Sadar Court for Sind, and a Judicial Com- 
missioner to preside over it, with control also over all other courts, 
civil and criminal, throughout the province. He is also a District 
Judge throughout Sind within the meaning of the Indian Divorce 
Act (IV. of 1869), and has a general supervision over all the jails 
in the province. 

Before the introduction of the Ciiminal and Civil Procedure 
Codes there was in each of the three Zillahs an officer called the 
Judicial Depuly Magistrate, vested, as regarded criminal justice, 
with powers corresponding to Sessions Judges, and in civil matters, 
with powers corresponding to those of the magistrate of a district, 
but trying only such cases as were sent to him by his superior, 
From his decisions in original suits an appeal lay, in the first 
place, to the magistrate, and then to the Commissioner in Sind. 
By the present arrangement these officers are now styled District 
and Sessions Judges, and in their civil capacity have jurisdiction 
in suits to any amount, and from whose decisions an appeal lies 
to the Sadar Court in Sind, As Sessions Judges, they are vested 
with the powers mentioned in Section 16 of the new Criminal 
Procedure Code (Act X, of 1872), and hold sessions at various 
places in their respective districts six limes in the year, ‘The 
District Judge and Sessions Judge of Karachi is also judge of the 
Parsi Matrimonial Court. In addition to this the Shikarpitr 
Court of Session holds sessions at Jacohabad, in the frontier 
district, and the Hyderabad Comt of Session, at Umarkot, in 
the Thar and Parkar district, each twice in the year, Imme- 
diately under the District Judges in the judicial scale are the Civil 
Subordinate Judges (formerly called Miinsifs), of whom there are 
three in the Kariichi, four in the Hyderabad, four in the Shikar- 
pur districts, and one in the frontier district of Upper Sind, 
In civil matters their jurisdiction extends to all suits in value up 

* On the invoduction of the Cri- were exercised hy the Commissioner 


minal Procedure Code, in January in Sind without ieference to the 
1862, the powers of life and death Bombay Government, 
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to sooo rupees, and appeals from their decisions lie to the Civil 
Judges of their districts. 

Over each of the three Collectorates of Karachi, Hyderabad, 
and Shikarpur, having the enormous areas of 16,109, 9218, and 
10,242 square miles, respectively, is placed an oflicer, who, as 
“ Collector and Magistrate,” is invested with extensive powers of 
revenue and magisterial superintendence, His duties, indeed, 
are many and varied, As “Colleclor” he sees to the general 
collection of the revenue of his district in all its branches, super- 
intends the expenditure of locat funds, and the construction of 
local public works, through the agency of the Local Junds 
Engineer of the district ; is responsible, through his deputies, for 
the clearance of the various irrigational canals in his Collectorate ; 
is the Registrar of Assurances in his district, and attends also to 
numerous other matters of a general and miscellancous nature, 
In his capacity as the chief officer charged with the exccutive 
administration of his district in criminal matters, he is vested with 
the highest magisterial powers allowed by the new Criminal 
Procedure Code (Act X. of 1872), and is empowered to hear all 
appeals from the sentences of the subordinate magistrates placed 
under him, He has also a general control over the police of the 
district, In the important duties above enumerated he is assisted, 
according to the different powers conferred upon them by the 
local government, by the deputy and extra assistant collectors and 
magistrates (European and native), of whom there are six in the 
Karachi district, six in the Hyderabad, and six in the Shik’rpur 
districts. A few of the native assistant collectors belong to the 
Talpur family, to whom these appointments were given, in order 
that they might, under British rule, exercise some share in the 
administration of their native province. ‘There are no honorary 
magistrates in Sind; the last of these were H, H, Mir Muhammad 
Khan Talpur (deceased), Lower still in the scale of authority 
come the native officers, who are called Miikhtyarkars (of three 
different classes), and ‘Tapadirs. Of the former there are 
twelve in the Karachi, thirteen in the Hyderabad, seventeen 
in the Shikarpur Collectorates, three in the frontier district, and 
seven in the Thar and Parkar, having each the revenue charge 
of a “ Taltika,” or subdivision of a Deputy Collectorate, and the 
latter of a “ Tapa,” or cluster of villages, several of which make 
up a “Talika.” In addition to being revenue officers, the 
Makhtyarkars are subordinate magistrates of either the 2nd or 3rd 
classes, and as such, exercise magisterial authority in the ‘Talitkas 
placed inder their charge. The Tapadirs have no magisterial 
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powers whatever, their duties being confined exclusively to the 
collection of the government revenue from their respective 
tapas. Appeals from the sentences of the district magistrate 
and all first-class magistrates lie to the Session judge, and from 
all subordinate magistrates of either the 2nd or grd classes 
to the magistrate of the district, or to such divisional or other 
first-class magistrates as may be so empowered by the local 
government, 

Over the frontier district of Upper Sind, with an area of 
2225 square miles, there is a Political Superintendent, with 
magisterial powers, who is also Commandant of the large military 
force employed in that portion of the province. Under him, is 
an Assistant Political Superintendent, and a Deputy Collector, 
both of them invested with magisterial powers. To these, again, 
succeed three Makhtyarkars and a number of Tapadars, as in the 
larger districts of Sind. : 

For the Thar and Parkar district, which has a very large area 
{about 12,729 square miles), but a scanty population, there being 
barely 14 souls to the square mile, there is, at present, a Political 
Superintendent with extensive revenue and magisteiial powers, 
and under him a European Deputy Collectot, and several 
Mikhtyarkars, Up to 1856, the Thar and Parkar district was 
under the control of the assistant political agent in Kachh, but 
subsequently it was incorporated in the province of Sind. 

Sind Police Force.—The police force employed in the 
three Sind Collectorates consists of three district superintendents, 
one assistant district superintendent, thirteen inspectors, and 3343 
petty officers and constables (with establishments), who are, 
accoyding to their duties, known as district, town, and municipal 
police, The police, in each of the three Collectorates, are under 
the immediate control of a district superintendent, the single 
assistant superintendent being stationed at Karichi, under the 
superintendent of police of that district, where he supervises the 
municipal and city police intended for the protection of that town, 
The police on the Upper Sind frontier number rrg, and in. the 
Thar and Parkar 502 men, who are superiniended by the two chiéf 
political officers of those districts, while the entire police force of 
the province is controlled by the Commissioner, in Sind, who is, 
for this purpose “Commissioner of Police” as well, CatUle- 
lifting and thefts in general, are the chief offences with which the 
police in Sind are called upon to deal, The following table will 
show the proportion of policemen to area and inhabitants in each 
of the five districts of Sind ;:~ . 
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Karachi . . . t Policeman to 12 sq, miles, and to gis of the ibbabatantss 
2s 


Hydeabad , . 1 ditto torr ditto and to itto 
Shikirpu. . . 1 ditto to 9 ditto anil to 68 ditto 
Upper Sind fron-\ > dita to19 dito and to 831 ditto 
Thar and Parkar. § ditto to25 ditto and to 358 ditto 


Public Works Department,—The Public Works Departinent 
in Sind, of which the superintending Engineer of the province 
(always. an officer of the Corps of Military Engineers) is the 
head, consists of ten executive engineers, and seven assistants, 
who are a body of graded officers, some being military, and 
others uncovenanted civil engineers. These, as executive engi- 
neers of districts, or assistants, carry out the construction of 
public works, clearance of canals, &c. Besides the inzigational 

pbranch of this department, the head of which is styled the 
Superintending Engineer for Irrigation in Sind, and his subor- 
dinate officers, Superintendents of Canal works Fastern and 
‘Western Indus, there are the Local Fund establishments, three in 
number, one in each Collectorate, These were from the rst April, 
1875, considerably reduced, and the Local Fund Engineer ap- 
pointments abolished, the work being now performed by the 
regular Public Works establishment. These local funds, as 
provided for by Bombay Act (VIII. of 1865), which authorises 
taxation in the province of Sind for objects of public local utility 
and improvement, are derived from the following sources, viz., a 
one anna cess on every rupee of ordinary land revenue, and the 
same sum on every rupee of Sayer 1evenue, ag well as three per 
cent, on the assessable value of alienated lands, With these 
funds, roads, bridges, public buildings, &c., in cach district are 
constructed and repaired, and the Local Fund establishments paid, 

The Irrigational Department in Sind was, in 1868, parcelled 
out into six distinct charges or divisions, but latterly these have 
been increased to ten, each under the superintendence of an 
executive Engineer, with establishment, ‘These charges, which 
are in some instances named after the principal streams traversing 
the districts, are as follows; 





a 
Division or Charge. Districts comprised. 





The Bégiri canal, Nara supply channel, the left 
bank (Rohii) distiicts, and that pat of the 
, Shikai pur Collectorale watered by the Bégiri. 
2 Ghir, 2 1. ! ‘That portion of the Shiki pur Collectorate watered 
by the Ghai and Western Nita, 
3. Rohri Canal . . | The nonthern half of the Hyderabad Collectornte 
as far as the Fyléli, 


1 Bégi. . aw 


| 
| 
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i a 
Division or Charge. Districts comprised. 
t 





4 Fuléi . . « «| The southern half of the Hyderabad Collectorate. 
5. Eastern Naa . . | The country east of the Hyderabad Collectorate 
watered by the Eastern Nara, and the canals 
derived from it, 
6, Kaiachi Collectorate} The whole of the Karachi Collectorate. 
y. Desert Canal . «| The country along the northern frontier watered 
by the Maksuda, now called the Desert Canal. 
8%. Jacobabad . . «| The military station of Jacobabad and outposts. 
g. Sukkur Canal... } That portion of the Shikdipur Collectorate watered. 
by the Sukkur Canal. 
10. Lower and Central | The military stations of Karachi and Hyderabad, 
Sind . 2 we the civil station of Kotai, and the charge of all 
the public buildings in the Karachi Collec 
toiate. 





Though the Government canals in this province are all under 
the general supervision of the Executive Engineers of districts, the 
annual clearances in some divisions are still carried out during the 
cold season, through the Deputy Collectors and their subordinates. 

_ The estimates for these clearances are prepared by the Saziwalkars 
of the Executive Engineers’ establishments, so soon as a sufficient 
subsidence of the inundation waters takes place, their work being 
checked by the canal overseers of thé same department of public 
works, while a Makhtyarkar, or, if his services be not available, 
a Minshi deputed by him accompanies the overseer, noting his 
measurements, as also those of the Sazfwalkdrs as well, 

Customs Department.—The Sea-Customs Depariment in 
Sind, which has its head-quarters at Karachi, tle only port of 
any consequence on the sea-board of the province, consists of a 
Collector (who is also Harbour Magistrate), an Assistant Collector, 
Appraiser, Inspectors, and Deputy Shipping Master, with office 
establishments. The subordinate ports of Kéti and Sirgando, 
in the Indus delta, are in charge of a Customs’ officer, but con- 
trolled by the Collector, The external trade of Karachi, which 
may, in fact, be almost called that of all Sind itself, will be found 
entered into in considerable detail under the heading “ Karachi,” 
and to be referred to also in the subsequent chapter, rom this 
it will be seen how greatly it has increased since the conquest of 
the province, in 1843. 

The Master Attendant and Surveyor of the Port, who is also 
the Conservator of the harbour, superintends the Pilot Establish- 
ment, consisting of three pilots, the senior of these acting as 
Assistant-Master Attendant. The lighthouse and steam-tug are 
also under the charge of the Master Attendant, who resides 
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permanently at Manora Fort, During the last two years the 
trade of the port of Kardchi has greatly increased—a fact due 
principally to the improvements effected in the harbour, which 
now allows vessels of large tonnage entering and leaving at all 
times of the year without any difficulty, The Port establishment, 
which formerly involved a considerable annual loss to the 
Government, is zow reported to be self-supporting, and may be 
expected so to continue without needing any further assistance 
from Imperial Funds, 

Postal Department.—The Postal Department in Sind is super- 
vised by a Chief Inspector of Post-Offices, who is himself directly 
subordinate to the Director-General of Post-Offices in India, and 
under him are a Horse and Camel Dak Mail Superintendent, 
three Sub-Inspectors of divisions, three Post-Masters, and sixty-six 
Deputy and Sub-Deputy Post-Masters. There are three classes 
of post-offices in Sind, the disbursing, non-disbursing, and branch : 
of the former there are threc, situate at the principal towns in 
Sind—Karachi, Hyderabad, and Shikarpur, ‘There are forty-eight 
non-disbursing post-offices, which are in Lower and Upper Sind 
only, and the branch offices number eighteen, The sea-going 
mails are not under the Sind Postal Department, but are directly 
controlled by that of Bombay, The average rate per hour at 
which the mails are carried is, by railway twenty-one miles, by 
horse nine, and by Kasids (or foot-runners) four miles. There is 
also a “ Rural Messenger Post,” introduced in 1868, which brings 
villages at a distance from the imperial lincs into postal communi- 
cation with all other parts of the country. ‘The postal depart- 
ment in Sind, up lo 1854, was placed directly under the Local 
Government, but from that year it was incorporated in the Im- 
perial Postal Department, 

Raduecational Department,—The Iducational Department in 
Sind is supervised by an Educational Inspector, an office formerly 
held by the covenanted Assistant-Commissioner in Sind, and he 
is in this duty assisted by a Deputy Iducational Inspector, two 
Assistant-Deputy Educational Inspectors, with suitable establish. 
ments, and eighteen head-masters of High, Normal, Engineering, 
and Anglo-Vernacular instilutions. ‘The total number of Govern- 
ment schools in Sind, of all kinds, in 1873-74 was 213, divided 
into Normal, Engineering, High, graded Anglo-Vernacular and 
Vernacular (or primary) schools; of these, twenty-six are girls’ 
schools, but female education, though it has made great progress 
in Sind during the last few years, may as yet he said to be only in 
its infancy, a fact which is mainly attributable lo the great mass of 
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the people being of the Muhammadan persuasion. The total 
number of pupils attending these schools in Sind was, in the 
same year, 12,728, of whom 8531 were Hindiis, and 4139 
Muhammadan, but not more than 841 of them were then sludy- 
ing the English language, The Normal schools are situate at 
Hyderabad and Sukkur, and the Engineering school at the 
former town. The number of Government Schools in existence 
jn 1859-60 was but 20, and the expenditure on education in 
Sind in that year 12,990 rupees, whereas in 1873-74, the amount 
so expended was 2,11,841 rupees, The number of indigenous 
schools in the former year is not known, nor in 1873-74 can 
their number with pupil attendance be stated with any degree 
of accuracy. 

This does not appear to be of much consequence, since the 
instruction in the greater number of these indigenous vernacular 
schools is of a very poor and insatisfactory nature. The following 
table will show from what sources the income of the Educational 
Depaitment was derived, and on what objects the disbursements 


were made during the year 1873-74: 


REcEIPTs, 


Schoolies Ces lancous |. Total, 


oxtnt Receipts. 


rupees, rupees rupees, | rupees. rupees, rupees, rupees, 


87,979 | 8,250 691434 5 26,612 | 6,332 | 5,555 | 2,04,162 





DISBURSEMENTS, 


Trom 7 
| om, From Focal | Total, 


On what Account 
Funds, 





| rupees, rupees. rupees. 


On Inspection and subsidiary changes +! 22,775 217 22,992 
On Government Institutions . 37,214 | 1,20,979 | 1,58,193 
On Private Institutions receiving nid 

from the Government. . . 7,763 a 7,763 


Book and Translation Departments, 
and Special Allowances, . . , 
Miscellaneots . 1. . 2. 1 a 2! 2,666 


| 87,979 | 1,23, 2,11, 840 


20,227 “ 20,227 











The number of schools, Government and private-aided in each 
Collectorate and Political Superintendency, in 1873-74, with the 
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number of pupils attending them, is shown in the accompanying 
table : 














Number of Schools, Number of Puplls, 
District. ates = fa 
Government |Piivate-aided.jGovernment, |Private-aided, 
Kaaichi . sone 4r 8 2,340 827 
Hyderabad. 6 + ss 67 6 31595 622 
Shikarpur, + + + + 86 . 5,881 oy 
Thar and Parkar . «+ 14 ie 761 a 
frontier . «6 + + + 5 -_ 151 oe 
| arg 14 12,728 1,449 


| 


The course of instruction in the Government High Schools 
rofesses to educate students up to the matriculation standard of 
the Bombay University, and that in the Anglo-Vernacular Schools 
up to the third English standard, Among the private institu- 
tions the European and Indo-European Schools at Karichi, as 
also the Missionary Schools at that town and at Hydeiabad, teach 
up to the matriculation standard of the Bombay University, but 
the instruction generally given in the indigenous vernacular schools 
of the province is poor in character, and much below the standard 
observed in Government Schools, It is confined mainly to the 
reading of the Kuran, and in addition to the vernacular a slight 
knowledge of the Persian language. So far as the advantages to 
be gained by education are concerned, the Hindi portion of the 
population would appear to appreciate them far more than is the 
case with the ‘Muhammadan community, and the Shikfrpur Col- 
Jectorate is reported, in this respect, to stand out fivourably when 
compared with the other districis of the province, ‘The recent 
adoption of the Hindti-Sindi character, in an improved form, 
in many of the schools has, it is considered, given a great impetus 
to the spread of education, more especially among the Hinda 
classes, with whom this character, and not the Arabic-Sindi, is in 
vogue, The progress education has made of late yeais in Sind 
is remarkable, and is a result due not only to the exertions of the 
officers of the department themselves, but to the great personal 
interest taken in its cause by the head of the province, and the 
material aid he is enabled to afford it by his high position and 
influence, 

Civil Medical Department,—The Civil Medical Department 
in Sind consists of five Civil Surgeons who are stationed at 
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Karachi, Kotri, Hyderabad, Shikapur, and Jacobabad in charge 
of the Nara Jail and one Honorary Surgeon stationed at Sukkur. 
There are also one Assistant Surgeon, thirty-three Apothecaries 
and Hospital-Assistants, many of the latter grades being in inde- 
pendent charge of the different dispensaries and other charitable 
institutions scattered about the province, which are in a great 
measure supported from the local funds of the towns in which 
they are situate, These officers are toa certain extent subordinate 
to the local executive authorities, but are directly controlled by 
the head of the Medical department in the Bombay Presidency. 
The Civil Surgeons at Hyderabad and Shikarpur are also in charge 
of the jails at their respective stations, and the lunatic asylum 
in the province--that at Hyderabad is under the supervision of 
the first-mentioned officer. The hospitals and dispensaries are 
inspected during the cold season by the Deputy Surgeon-General 
of the Medical Staff in Sind, and the jails about the same period 
by the Inspector-General of Prisons in the Bombay Presidency. 
The interests of yaccination are attended to by an officer specially 
appointed for this duty, called the Superintendent of Vaccination 
Sind Circle, who has under him an establishment of native vacci- 
nators, These at present consist of six native Assistant-Superin- 
tendents and fifty vaccinators, the former superintending all 
vaccine operations in the five districts of Sind and the native state 
of Khairpur. Vaccination has, for many years past, been in active 
operation in the province, under the supervision of officers of 
the Government Medical Service. In 1860-61, Dr. Martin, then 
at the head of the Vaccination Department, thus wrote of its 
progress: “ Reviewing the work of the year, it is satisfactory to 
be able to state that the people are unceasingly favourable to 
vaccination, and the vaccinators move about among them without 
exciting ill-feeling by their work, or raising up a spitil of resistance 
to the propagation of a great benefit.” 

During 1874-75 vaccination was said by ‘Dr. Williams, the 
Superintendent of Vaccination in Sind, to have progressed favour- 
ably, and that no opposition was made to it im any part of the 
province, excepting the /erge towns, in which the Hindu com- 
munity was numerous, The agricultural classes (who are mosily 
Muhammadans) were represented to be grateful for being protected 
against the ravages of small-pox. 

In that year no less than 94,252 persons (53,681 males and 
40,571 females) were vaccinated. The re-vaccinations were very 
numerous, amounting to 48,678. Of the primary vaccinations 
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98'r per cent., and of the re-vaccinations 855 per cent, were 
successful. ‘The average cost, including superintendence, of each 
successful case of vaccination was four annas and two pies. 
Dr, Williams also touches upon the probable necessity of intro- 
ducing female vaccinators for the express purpose of vaccinating 
parda-nishin women. 

Telegraph Departments——The Indo-Kuropean ‘Telegraph 
Department was established by the Indian and Home Govern- 
ments for the purpose of placing England and its Eastern posses- 
sions in more direct telegraphic communication with each other, 
a want which had been seriously felt during the great mutiny of 
1857, Early in 1860 a telegraphic cable, though belonging to 
another company, had been successfully laid between Karichi 
and Maskat, and in March of that year the entire telegraph line 
between Alexandria and Karachi, 24 the Red Sea, had been 
completed and messages sent and received, but at the end of that 
same month it altogether ceased to work, In October 1864 the 
Indo-European Telegraph Department brought about the great 
desideratum, by laying a submarine cable 1300 miles long, from 
Karachi, v4 the Persian Gulf, to Fao, in Turkish Arabia ; there 
it joined the Turkish Government line of telegraph, and passed 
by land-line on to Constantinople, 1200 miles distant, whence, by 
various routes, communication could easily be made with Western 
Europe, There is a land-line, as well, running from Karachi 
along the Makran coast, to Jask, on the Persian frontier, and this 
is placed in connection with the Persian port of Bushir by another 
submarine cable ; thence a land-line runs through Persia, joining 
the Russian systems of telegraph, as also the lines of Siemen’s 
Telegraph Company, which work direct to England, v@ Berlin, 

The head-quarters of the Indo-European Telegraph Department 
are at Karachi, which, from ils position, is well suited for purposes 
of supervision. ‘heir offices at that station, erected in 1865-66, 
at a cost of 205,040 rupees (or upwards of 20,000/,), cover a 
considerable area of ground, and are very extensive, ‘They afford 
ample accommodation for the large staff employed, consisting of 
a Deputy Director, Engineer of Submarine Cable, Traffie-manager, 
Superintendent of the Station, and Inspectors, besides store- 
keepers, mechanicians, signallers, and others connected with the 
department, 

The extent of telegraphic correspondence, both governmental 
and private, passing yearly betwecn India, Europe, and America, 
may be estimated from the following summary, which extends 
over a period of nine and a half years : 
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Number of Messages 
‘ Transmitted, | Gross Net 
Year, [_—_—___—___— Receipts, .j Revenue. 
Commercial | Govern- 
Private. | mental, 
‘ 864-6 rupees, rupees 
(Oct tetechy fy 3572 | 168 | 1,153,623] s7.44s 
1865-66 30,506 | 255 131990963) 9 942 atten 
1866-67 29,530 | 419 1451 
1867-68 30,084 | 996 15,28, 0g1 o'88. 873 
1868-69 35.492 + 1,078 14,909,687 | 9,44,781 
1869-70 46,389 986 12,44,722 | 7,602,300 
1870-71 40,257 | 1,148 10,160,845 | 533,017 
1871-72 30,751 | 1,780 11, 34,195 | §,83,526 
1872-73 20,199 | 1,497 9,09,188 | 4,09,920 
1873-74 28,383 | 1,144 - | T3187 556,225 














The decrease in revenue for the last four years is attributable 
to a reduction of nearly fifty per cent, in the tariff, which came 
into force from January 1869, The opening of the Red Sea 
route, in April 1870, also caused a decrease in the traffic trans- 
mitted by the Indo-European line, but as telegraphic correspon- 
dence is greatly on the increase between British India, Europe, 
and America, it is expected that both lines will be fully employed, 
The distance, by electric telegraph, from Karachi to the United 
Kingdom, v/é Russia, is 5500 miles, and v/@ Turkey, 3000 miles, 
and the average rate of transmission of messages between India 
and England by these two routes during the pest three years ending 
with 1873-74 was as follows : 





nd and India, India and England, 






uussia, Via Turkey. Vit Russia, Vid Tukey, 











Years. 
Days. aa |Mias, Day Days, | Hrs, Mins.| Days. | tes [Mins. Days. . [Bie Mins, 
1871-72 |: 7 cfr lar 4 Not compiled. 
3] 30], 1} Stud ae 17 fag] ve | 20 34 
3 He] 





16 | 32 





1872-73 | | 
1873-74 |" 












Government Telegraph Department.-—There is another 
Telegraph Department, known as the Indian Government Tele- 
graphs, Sind Division, extending from Karachi to the frontier 
station of Banu in the Panjab. It is under the immediate charge 
of a Superintendent (whose head-quaiters are at Karachi) assisted 
by a staff of Assistant-Superintendents, Inspectors, ‘Telegraph- 
masters and Signallers, the whole being controlled by the Director- 
General of the Indian Telegraph Depariment. The offices in 
this province are situate at Karachi, Hyderabad, Sukkwr, Shikarpur, 
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and Jacobabad. Previous to 1866 the Depaitmental offices at 
Karachi were located ina building on the McLeod Road specially 
erected for this purpose, in which the staff and superintendent’s 
office xovw find quarters; but after the completion of the extensive 
premises of the Indo-European Telegraph Department, a portion 
of these latter were sel apart as signallers’ and clerks’ offices for 
the Indian Government Telegraphs, an arrangement which greatly 
facilitated the interchange of messages from one administration 
to the other, 

The Department possesses in Sind six lines of electric com- 
munication, viz :-1, From Karachi to Hyderabad (110 miles) ; 
2, Hyderabad to Sukkur (#@ Naushahro and Tharushah) 207 
miles ; 3, Sukkur to Shikarpur (24. miles); 4, Shikdrpur to Jacob- 
abad (26 miles). ‘The sth is the line under construction on the 
Indus Valley Railway, which on completion will do away with 
line No, 2; the 6th is that running from Hyderabad to Chachra, 
vid Umarkot (90 miles), but it is under the charge of the Super- 
intendent of the Rajputdna Division, whose head-quarters‘are at 
Disa. The total number of miles of line in Sind is thus 669, with 
1913 miles of wire. 

Formerly the Indus was crossed at Kotri and Gidu-bandar by 
submarine cables, each about a mile in length, but owing to 
frequent failures in communication resulting from various causes, 
an aérial line has now been substituted, and two lofty diagonally- 
braced iron masts (each 1g0 feel high) on either bank of the river 
serve to span it with six wires at such an clevation as to allow 
a headway during the highest flood of nearly one hundred fect, 

The following table will show the amount and yalue of traffic 
passing through the Sind offices during the three years ending 
with 1874, This traffic comprises the Inland and loreign messages 
sent, and Foreign messages received and transit: 




























and. Foroigi, 
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1872 | 3455 [15,294 20,201 30,317 669 7548| 8491] $4,439 32,9061,07, 598 
1873 | 3549 ‘11,636 18,482 26,723 400 3728 12,039 81,833 34,470 1,23,920 
1874 | 3380 10,819 195474244545 431| 3392 1192585 41 105 740/991550 1449590 








Survey and Settlement Departments.—It was not before 
the year 1856 that a topographical survey of Sind having heen 
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determined upon by the Indian Government, an establishment was 
transferred from the Panjab to commence operations in the northern 
portion of the province. Previously, in December 1853, the De- 
partment of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India had visited 
Sind, in order to measure a base line for verifying the operations 
«from Simla, on the Himalaya Mountains, as far as Kavrachi. 
Though the survey in 1856 is called topographical, it was not 
entirely confined to that branch in its ordinarily accepted sense-— 
much of it was what is technically called “Aauséwdr,” that is, 
where the village boundaries are separately calculated, and every 
detail of soil and cultivation exhibited, with statistical returns 
of population, crops, cattle, and means of agiiculture at the 
disposal of the cultivators, The Rohri District in Upper Sind 
was the first commenced with, after which, in 1857-58 and 
1858-59, the survey of the Shikarpur, Sukkur, and Jacobahad 
Districts, as also of a portion of the hilly district of Karachi, was 
taken in hand and finished. By the year 1861-62 the whole of 
the Shikarpur Collectorate had been completed as well as the 
native State of Khairpur, 6109 square miles in area, which was all 
surveyed geographically in one working season, During the two 
following years, that is to say, up to September 1864, the Sehwan 
and Hala Deputy Collectorates, as also other portions of the 
Karachi and Hyderabad Districts, were surveyed, the area, 9566 
square miles got over on both banks of the river during 1863-64, 
being the daigest ever accomplished by the Sind Survey Depart- 
ment in a single working season, Up to 1867-68, nearly the 
whole of the Hyderabad Collectorate had been finished, and by 
the month of August 1870, the labours of the Department were 
brought to an end, the survey of the entiie province, including 
the Khairpur State and the river Indus, having taken fifteen years 
to execute, at a cost of 7,72,959 rupees, the average rate per 
square mile for the whole period being about Rs, r7: 0:5, It 
will however here be necessary to mention that a sum of 
Rs. 41,4743: 1, the cost incurred during the first season of 
1855-56, has neither been included in this total cost nor in the 
mileage rate over the whole period, for this reason, that as no 
boundaries were demarcated for survey prior to the transfer of the 
establishment from the Panjab, it was almost exclusively employed 
in training Patwaris, and in performing duties for the Settlement 
Department; the cost therefore for the season ending 3oth of 
September 1856, cannot be considered as fairly applicable to the 
area subsequently surveyed. 
No regular settlement opperations were commenced in Sind 
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till the year 1855-56, nor was any resulting settlement introduced 
on the right bank districts till 1862-63, or on the left bank till 
1863-64. Revenue settlements for shoit periods had, at various 
times and in different districts of Sind, been -introduced by 
Revenue Collectors after the conquest of the province, bul as 
these were done without the advantage of a regular system of 
survey or classification of soil, they only partially met the objects 
for which they were intended. In some instances the assessment 
on particular descriptions of land was found to be too heavy, 
while in others again it was too light, In 1865 the Settlement 
Department was re-organised and pul upon ils present footing. 
By this arrangement all Settlement operations were placed under 
the Superintendence of two officers, designated Settlement Ofticers 
of the Left and Right Banks of the Indus, with two Deputy Settle- 
ment Officers, several Assistants of different classes, and suitable 
native establishments to assist them in their duties, In August, 
1874, the right and left bank surveys were amalgamated and 
placed under the charge of one officer, now styled the Settlement 
Officer in Sind. Up to the end of 1874 no survey settlement had 
as yet been introduced into the L'rontier District, the Jerrack and 
Shahbandar divisions of the Karachi Collectorate, three of the 
talukas of the Tanda District, viz. ;—Guni, Bago, and Badin, or in 
the Thar and Parkar Political Superintendency, Revised survey 
operations have been completed in the Sukkw, Kotri, and Sehwan 
talukas, and are in progress in the Dadu, Kandiaro, and Naushahro 
talukas, At the end of that same ycar (1874) a survey conference 
was held at Hyderabad to consider, among other matters, whether 
any changes in the mode of settlement in this province could be 
devised so as to save the large landholders from being pressed 
with undue severity by the present system of fick! assessment. 
With this object in view it was recommended rst, that leases at 
sums below the ordinary settlement assessment should be sub- 
stituted for the field settlement in the case of the larger land- 
holders, and and, that assessment should be levied on cultivated 
land only, the plan of reducing rates with reference to fallows 
being in consequence discontinued, These recommendations 
were approved by the Bombay Government early in March, 1875, 

The following concise and lucid description of the different 
tenures prevailing in this Province was written for the second 
edition of the Gazetteer by Lieut.-Colonel M. R. Haig, the present 
head of the Settlement Department in Sind. 

Land Tenures in Sind,—land tenures are throughout the 
province of an extremely simple character, Classing the land 
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under the two heads, “Assessed to the Stale Revenue” and 
* Alienated,” we find it in the occupation of— 
{r) Large proprietors,—a comparatively small but important 
class. : 
(2) Holders of estates of a few hundred acres,—the middie- 
class gentry. 7 
(3) A large body of peasant proprietors, all paying revenue 
direct to Government or to the Alienee, to whom the Govern- 
ment rights in the land have been transferred, 

The other agricultural classes are— 

(x) Tenants possessing a right of occupancy, 
(2) Tenants-at-will. 

The latter class, though many of them pass their: lives on the 
same estate, yet possess no kind of right of occupancy, and are 
subject to such conditions as the Iandholder may from time to 
time find himself able to impose on them. A prudent landholder, 
however, knows it to be for his interest to keep on good terms 
with his tenants, and understands the benefit of maintaining in 
his service a body of cultivators who have grown up on his 

», property, hence most of these tenants-at-will have almost as 
secure a footing on the land they cultivate as if they enjoyed 
a right of occupancy. Their position has become still better 
since the introduction of the Settlement, which in putting an end 
to the monopoly of land previously enjoyed by the larger holders, 
has rendered the tenant class much more independent than they 
formerly were. 

Tenants possessing a right of occupancy are found exclusively 
in North Sind, where such a tenant is termed a “ Manrasi Hari,” 
literally “Hereditary Cultivator,” his right of occupancy being 
heritable, It is also transferable at the will of the tenant, and 
jrrespective of that of the superior holder, or Zamindar, whose 
right in the land is strictly limited to a quit-rent, and this he 
cannot enhance, In fact the Zamindiy is in these cases simply 
a person possessing a certain lien on the land, and although he 
is the superior holder, he is not allowed to pay the Government 
demand, which it exclusively belongs to the “ Maurasi Hari” to 
discharge. This tenure is very prevalent in the Rohri Division 
and in the Sukkur Taluka, less so in the rest of the Sukkur and 
Shikarpur Division, while south of Larkana and the territory of 
Khairpuy, it is almost unknown, It appears to be of foreign 
origin, and to have spread into Sind from Bahawalpur and the 
Panjab, where it is believed to be common, ‘The hereditary right 
of occupancy is said to have been acquired formerly hy any 
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person who reclaimed land from the jungle and brought it under 
cultivation, All land at all accessible to a pelty cultivator being 
claimed as in the “ Zamindari” of some large holder, the rights of 
the latter were recognised by the payment of a quit-rent fixed for 
ever, and the cultivator became the occupant of the land with, in 
fact, every right of ownership, Occasionally, according to native 
accounts, which scem to have some ground of probability, the 
tenure arose the reverse way to that above described, that is, 
instead of a cultivator acquiring an occupancy in a Zamindar's 
land, a Zamindar acquired Zamindari rights over lands belonging 
to peasant proprietors, being foisted into this position by the 
corruption of the local ruler or the favour of some successful 
invader, This would account for the fact that hereditary tenancy 
is found in full vigour in the lands adjoining a populous town like 
Sukkur, and which must have been reclaimed so many centuries 
ago that to suppose the original tenure to have come down to the 
present time unaltered and to so many successors would be mani- 
festly absurd, 

‘The question of what are called “ Proprietary ” or “ Zamindari” 
rights as pertaining to the larger landholders in Sind has been 
much discussed, and opinion is still divided on it, It is contended 
by some that Zamindari rights exist in this province just as much 
as in other parts of India, What these rights consist in has not 
been precisely defined by those who argue for them, but they 
appear to be connected with waste land over which it is maintained 
the right of the Zamindar ought to remain in force, even after he 
has relinquished the land owing to inability to cultivate it, The 
Muhammadan law, the only dew lo which a Sindi landholder 
could refer the matter, recognises no right in land which has been 
more than three years out of cultivation, Such Iand reverts to 
the State absolutely, Lf custom is to decide the question, it would 
be difficult to say what the custom has been. Under the Native 
Governments, the powerful landholders no doubt acted on their 
own views of their rights, while the rulers gave themselves little 
trouble about the rights of others so long as their own were 
properly respected, ‘The ‘Talpurs appear to have recognised no 
special rights as pertaining to large landholders, and to have 
summarily ejected the latter from their lands when occasion arose 
for such a step, and in places where they were strong enough to 
venture on it, On the accession of British rule, it was found that 
at all events as a jisca/ arrangement village communities were 
commonly divided into principal Zamindar, minor Zamindars, 
petty occupants (also calling themselves Zamindais), and the 
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“ Haris” or cultivators of the larger holdings. Where this organ- 
isation prevailed, the principal Zamindar transacted all business 
with Government on behalf of the community, and from him or 
under his supervision the Government share of the produce of the 
village lands was collected. On account of this he levied “ Zamin- 
dari” (for his trouble as principal “ Zamindar”) from ad occupants 
of the village lands in addition to the “ Malikano,” or proprietor's 
(Malik) fee levied from the tenants of his own particular estate. 
There can be no doubt that under the circumstances of the Native 
Governments this was by far the best, if it was not the only 
possible, arrangement for collecting the State dues, There was at 
least one high authority * in favour of continuing the system under 
British rule, But Sir Charles Napier was strongly opposed to it. 
He likened the larger Zamindars to the middlemen of Ireland, and 
urged the Revenue Officers to displace them, wherever it was 
possible, from their position of village managers, and to deal directly 
with the occupants of land whoever they might be, Thenceforth 
the larger Zamindars ceased to enjoy much of the influence and 
importance they had hitherto possessed, and the smaller occupants 
came to appreciate the advantages of being independent of the 
large proprietors, and of having their own rights as holders of land 
fully recognised by the new Government. The policy of British 
administration has been to foster this desire for independence, and 
to place all classes of landholders on precisely the same footing in 
regard to their obligations to the State, Recently, however, it has 
been determined by Government to accord certain privileges to the 
Jarger landholders by giving them leases on very favourable terms 
for their holdings, and treating them as enjoying a tenure some- 
what similar to that of the Zamindars of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and other parts of India. The result of this measure remains 
to be seen, Under the head of Alienations are comprised—~ 

1. Jagirs. 

2. Pattadaris, 

3 Khairats or Charitable grants, 

4. Garden grants. 


When the province came under British rule a vast extent of land 
was found to be held in Jagir. In the Hyderabad District the 
Collector estimated that 40 per cent. of the land was thus alien- 
ated, When the question of the terms under which succession to 
Alienations was to be regulated first came under consideration, it 
was decided to regrant all cultivated land subject to a charge of 


* His Excellency Sir George Russell Clerk, Governor of Bombay, 
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one-fourth of their nett proceeds and to resume all waste land, 
while lands originally granted for service—civil or military—were 
to be resumed on the death of the present incumbent, But it was 
soon found to be necessary to make a distinction between the 
various Jagirs, and ultimately they were brought under the fol- 
lowing classification and conditions of succession : 

Class I.—Jagirs granted prior to the accession of the ‘Talpurs 
(783). 

Class II.-—Jagirs granted by the Talpurs up to the year 1810, 
the year in which Mir Ghulam Ali, the second of the four 
brothers, who were the first Hyderabad Mirs, died, 

Class I1I,—Jagirs granted between 1810 and 1833, the year 
in which Mir Murad Ali, the last of the four brothers, died, 

Class IV.—Jagirs granted between the last mentioned year 
and the conquest by the British. 


The following were the conditions of regrant -— 

rst Class Jagirs.—To be continued undiminished and un- 
assessed, 

and Class Jagirs.—Two distinct sets of Jagirdirs were 
recognised by the terms of succession under this class. rst. 
The four great Talpur families of Shahdadani, Shahwini, Mani- 
kani and Khanani, A promise had been made by Sir Charles 
Napier, when Governor, to the representatives of these families 
.to remit in consideration of their high position and reduced 
means the charge of one-fourth of proceeds on succession. This 
promise was observed, and instead of attempting to ascertain 
the exact extent of waste land prior to resuming it, it was 
decided to resume one-third of the Jaigir waste lands in all cases, 
‘Under the circumstances this arrangement is very liberal to 
Jagirdirs, The second set of Jagirditrs, known as the “Sind 
Sardars,” comprised a considerable number of persons of very 
various degrees of social position, and it was found that to apply 
the fixed rule (resumption of waste and charge of one-fourth of 
proceeds and cultivated land) in all cases would operate most 
injuriously to the interests of some of the well-descended among 
this class of Jagirdars, while it would be over indulgent to others 
of inferior social status, Accordingly it was decided to seltle 
succession in each case on its own merits, taking into consider- 
ation various circumstances of social position, rank, and influence, 
unfettered by any strict rule of proceeding, and the result of the 
Settlement was that about one-sixth of all the Jagir land held by 
the Sardars was permanently alienated, 
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grd Class Jagirs—To be regranted undiminished, but sub- 
ject to payment of one-fourth proceeds for one succession after 
the death of the incumbent at date of the battle of Meeanee. 

4th Class Jagirs—To lapse on the death of the incumbent 
at the date of the battle of Meeanee, 


In Jagirs of all classes succession is strictly limited to lineal heiis 
male, and all are subject to a cess of 5 per cent. on account of 
local funds. 

The Pattadari grants are confined to a very limited district, 
comprising poitions of Shikarpur, Sukkur, and Naushahro Abro 
Talikas, situated in the tract of country formerly known as “ Mog- 
huli,” and under the Afghan Governor at Shikarpur. These grants 
are in fact of Afghan origin. Settlers of that nationality haying 
obtained from their Governments deeds (faivas) of reduced assess- 
ment on lands which they had purchased from Sindi proprietors, or 
reclaimed fiom the waste, were the ancestors of the present 
Pattadars, The Talpurs, when they had succeeded in ousting the 
Afghan Goveinment from North Sind, recognised these grants, 
and they were confirmed by the British Government on the ground 
of “long enjoyment.” The Pattadari has now become a rent 
charge, a fixed proportion of the revenue of certain lands being 
paid over by Government to the Pattadar, The charitable grants 
require little notice. They are assignments to Saiyads, Fakirs, and 
others of land, shares of revenue, money or grain, which length of 
enjoyment before the advent of British rule was held to bea proper 
ground for confirming, 

Garden giants comprise lands under garden cultivation held 
either free of assessment or on reduced rates under Sanads gianted 
by former Governments or by our own, According to rules 
framed by Sir Bartle Frere, such grants are ranged under two 
classes -— 

I.—Held without assessment, 
Ii,—Held on the quarter ordinary assessment on garden 
land, 


These grants are subject to the condition that the gardens are 
properly maintained. They are continuable to lineal heirs male, 
and provided the grantee complies with certain conditions, they 
may be mortgaged, sold, or otheiwise transferred, 
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Population.—It is impossible to conjecture, with any attempt at 
even tolerable accuracy, what was the population of Sind during 
the several native dynasties which ruled the Province before its 
conquest by the British, and this for the simple reason that no 
census seems ever to have been taken in those times, Burnes in his 
yisit to Sind estimated the total population at not more than one 
million, or something more than six/eew to the square mile; but this 
was evidently mere guesswork, as he had no correct date afforded 
him upon which to base any satisfactory calculation, But Thointon 
does not hesitate to regard this as even too high an estimate when 
the great extent of arid desert and the general imperfect cultivation 
of the country are taken into account. It is the same with the 
population of the principal towns, for no two authorities seem to 
be agreed on the subject, and the number of inhabitants has, in 
neatly eyery case, been variously estimated by different writers, 
In the year 1856 a census seems to have been taken, from which 
it was found that exclusive of the territory of His Highness, Mir 
Ali Murad Khan, the number of inhabitants in Sind was 1,772,367. 
Of these, 1,355,891 were Muhammadans of different tribes, and 
363,295 Hindus of various castes, the remaining 53,181 con- 
sisting, it was said, of people professing other religions, In 1859 
the number was believed to have increased to 1,795,594 souls, 
though this was thought to be too high an estimate since the 
population of the Thar and Piikar District was reported to have 
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actually decreased, owing to famine and its consequent mortality, 
By the latest census—that of 1872, the entire population of Sind, 
again excluding the native State of Khairpur, was found to have 
reached 2,203,177, or 430,810 more souls than in 1856, the gain 
in fifteen years being thus about 26 per cent, By the same census 
(1872) the number of inhabitants in the Khairpur State was found 
to be 130,350; this will, therefore, give a grand total of 2,333,527 
souls for all Sind, or about 41 persons to the square mile, About 
the year 1840, Shikarpur appears to have been the most populous 
town throughout Sind, Postans estimating the place to contain 
nearly 30,000 people, of whom one-third only were Muhammadans, 
Hyderabad held the second place with 20,000 souls (Burnes’ 
estimate), Then follow Karachi and Khairpur, each, according 
to the same authority, with 15,000 inhabitants, Tatta had 
12,000, and each of the following towns—Mirpur Khas, Hala, 
and Larkaina—z1o0,o00 souls, Karachi vow heads the list with a 
population estimated by the latest census at 56,753 souls, including 
the military garrison, This is even less than that taken in 1856, 
when the number was ascertained to be 56,879. It is generally 
believed that the present population of Karachi stands at a higher 
figure than is shown by the last census of 1872, The number of 
inhabitants in the towns of Shikarpur and Hyderabad is much 
about the same, the majority inclining to Shikarpur with 38,170, 
while the latter has 35,272; but the towns of Tatta, Hala, and 
Mirpur Khas have dwindled away to 7,951, 4,096 and 1,280 
inhabitants respectively, 

The people inhabiting the Province of Sind may be divided 
into two great classes—the Muhammadans and the Hindiis, the 
former being by far the more numerous and comprising quite two- 
thirds of the entire population, 

Muhammadans,—The Muhammadan portion again may 
be divided into two great bodies—first, the Sindi proper, and 
second, the naturalised part of that community, such as the Saiyads, 
Afghans, Balochis, Africans (or Sidis), Memons and Khwajas. 

The Sindi may be considered as the descendant of the original 
Hindi population, who were converted to Islamism dming the 
tule of the Ummayide dynasty of khalifas, At the time (a.p. 713) 
when the province was invaded by the Arabs under Muhammad 
Kasim, there was in existence a large and flourishing Hindi 
kingdom, guarded by a well-appointed and efficient army, It 
was easily conquered by the Muslim invaders, and by them was 
entrusted to a family of Sindi converts, whose descendants are still 
settled in the country, 

The character of the Sindi is thus described by Captain Burton, 
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whose knowledge and intimate acquaintance with the people 
inhabiting the great valley of the Indus make him a competent 
authority on this point: 

« The Sindi is taller and more robust than the native of India, 
He is of dark complexion, and tole.ably strong and muscular : but 
idle, apathetic, notoriously cowardly and dishonourable, addicted 
to intoxication, unclean in his peison, and immoral in the 
extreme, His character has been debased by constant collision 
with the more hardy and valorous hill tribes, who have always 
treated him as a serf, and by his perpetual dependency upon 
Hindi Shroffs and Banyas, who have robbed him and im- 
poverished him to the utmost.” 

This unfavourable estimate of the Sindi would appear to be 
borne out by other authorities, for we find Pottinger representing 
him to be “avaricious, full of deceit, cruel, ungrateful, and such 
a stranger to veracity, that among bordering nations the tem 
‘Sindian dog’ is synonymous with ‘ treacherous liar.’ ” 

Burnes, on the other hand, speaks favourably of those with 
whom he came in contact duiing his journey through the province, 
observing that they were kindly, grateful, faithful, and of unim- 
peachable honesty, as he and his company lost nothing in their 
progress through the country, though all they possessed was at 
the mercy of the rude individuals casually drawn to serve as 
guards or servants, Closer acquaintance with the Sindi shows 
him to possess many good qualities; he is quiet and inoffensive, 
though it must, at the same time, be admitted that he is exces- 
sively lazy and indolent. 

In religion the Sindi is a Stini, though some of them belong 
to the Shia sect, There ave few learned men among them, 
notwithstanding that, the course of study pursued by their 
Akhiinds (or instructors) lasts from fifteen to Lwenty years, Burton 
thus describes the system and subjects in which instruction is given : 

“The student begins with Arabic grammar and syntax, then 
proceeds to manéak (logic), and reads from two to five elementary 
works; next to wa-ani-bayan (or rhetoric), and reads from one to 
three books in it. The pupils ae then considered sufficiently 
learned to study the Kuran, with its different safsu (or commen- 
taries), The Hadis (or traditionary sayings of the Prophet), and 
other branches of education, viz., theology, astrology, magic, 
alchemy, mathematics, &c., are occasionally studied.” 

There are very many large clans or families among the Sindis, 
numbering probably more than three hundred, As a rule, there is 
no distinction of casle, except that followers of cerlain avocations 
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are considered low and vile. Thus the kori (weaver), dhédh and 
chamar (workers in leather), balé-shahi (sweepers), and daphér 
or shikari (huntsmen), are so held in abomination. The latter, 
though Musalmans, eat carrion, live in the different shikargahs 
(or hunting preserves), and are not permitted to enter a mosque. 
When one of this tribe wishes to become a good Musalmin, he 
lights four fires, and stands in the middle until sufficiently purified 
by the heat. After this ordeal he is allowed to enter the Machhi 
class, 

“The Sindi language,” says Burton, “is perfectly distinct from 
any spoken in India. It is used with many varieties from the 
northern boundary of Katiawar as far north as Bahawalpur, and 
extends from the hills in the west to the desert which separates 
Sind from the eastern poition of the Indian peninsula, Its 
grammatical structure is heterogeneous, the noun and its branches 
belonging to the Sinskrit, whereas the verb and adverb are 
formed apparently upon the Persian model, The dialect abounds 
in Arabic words which, contrary to the usual rule in India and 
Central Asia, constitute the common not the learned names of 
things, Pure as well as corrupted Sanskrit words, perfectly un- 
intelligible to unlearned natives of the Indian Peninsula, are 
perpetually occurring in Sindi.” 

Dr. E. Tiumpp, a later authority, thus writes of it in 1872 : ho 
«The Sindi is a pure Sanskritical language, more free from foreign 
elements than any other of the Noith Indian vernaculars, It is 
thuch more closely related to the old Prakrit than the Marathi, 
Hindi, Panjabi and Bangali of our days, and it has preserved an ” 
exttherance of grammatical forms for which ail its sisters may well 
envy it. The Sindi is by no means an easy language, but is on 
the contrary beset with more intricacies and difficulties than any of 
its Prakrit sisters, Still, on the other hand, it amply repays the 
philologist for the labour he may bestow on it; for the Sindi has 
preserved a great many forms, for which we look in vain in the 
cognate idioms, The Sindi which is spoken within the boundaries 
of Sind proper is divided into three dialects, which grammatically 
differ very little from each other, but offer considerable dis- 
crepancies in point of pronunciation. The dialect of Lower Sind, 
comprising the Indus delta and the sea-coast, is called 2r/, from 
Lar, by which Lower Sind is designated. The dialect spoken north 
of Hyderabad is called S?raiki, from Siro, by which upper Sind is 
designated. The dialect in vogue in the Thar, or desert of Sind, is 
called rharéli, from ‘ thar’ the desert.” 

The literature contained in the Sindi language is not considered 
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to be of much account, consisting mostly of translations from Arabic 
works on divinity and moral tales, as well asa few rude poems on 
the popular traditions of the country, ‘These latter were composed 
by Sindi Muhammadans, and are written in the Arabic character 
called the “ Niskhi.” 

Among the six different classes naturalised in Sind are the 
four great families of the Saiyads: the Bokhari, Matari, Shirizi, 
and the Lékhirayi, some of whom have been settled in the 
country for about three hundred years, ‘They were greatly 
patronised by the ptinces of the Kalhora dynasty, and succeeded 
in obtaining considerable grants of land from successive rulers of 
that house ; but they found the Talpurs, though of the same sect, 
were not inclined to be so liberal, Another of these classes, the 
Afghans (or Pathans), who came originally from Khorasan, have 
also been settled in Sind for some generations, and are generally 
found about Hyderabad and in northern Sind, They are far 
superior to the Sindi in personal appearance, strength, and 
courage, 

The Sind Balochis are the descendants of a mountain tribe, 
inhabiting the tract of country known as Balochisthin, to the west 
of the range of mountains which separate it from Sind, ‘They are 
said to have come originally from Aleppoin Syria. Many of them 
settled in Sind when the Talpur government succecded that of 
the Kalhoras, and received as a reward for their services lands and 
pensions. Burton has thus drawn the character of the Baloch : 

“ He is a far superior being to the Sindi; is fairer in complexion, 
more powerfully formed, of a hardicr constitution, and when 
intoxicated sufficiently, brave in battle. He has his own ideas of 
honour, despises cowardice, and has no small share of national 
pride. Atthe same time, he is addicted to intoxication, debauched 
in his manners, slow in everything, except the cunning of a savage, 
violent and revengeful; his manners are rough in the extreme : 
his amusements are chiefly field-sports and drinking, and his food 
is coarse and distasteful.” 

In religion they are Stinis, bul the Talpur Mirs on their coming 
to Sind became votarics of the Shia sect. The Balochis are, as 
a rule, grossly illiterate, and their language, which is very little 
known, appears to contain no literature except the productions 
of their Bhats (or bards). The number of clans settled in the plains 
is nearly eighty, and of these the Rind is the chief, but many of 
these subdivisions merely denote families, or the descendants of 
men of renown whose names the families bear. 

The fourth of the naturalised classes are the Slaves (or Sidis), 
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who were otiginally Africans, and came into Sind by way of 
Maskat, They were known as Zanzibaris, Bombasis, and Habshis 
(Abyssinians), and were generally imported and sold when young. 
They became the inmates of the families which purchased them, 
and lived so comfortably, that at the conquest of the province by 
the British, emancipation was to them rather an evil than a 
benefit. They do not marry, as a rule, out of their own caste, 
and their progeny were slaves like themselves, When a Muham- 
madan Sindi married a Sidiani, the half-caste offspring was called 
a Gaddo, while the children of a Sindi father and a Gaddo mother 
were known as ‘‘ Kambranis.” 

Of the last two classes on the list of Muhammacans, the Memons 
and Khwajas, Burton thus wtites : 

“The Memons are found settled in Sind, especially about 
Hyderabad, Sehwan, and Karachi, They doubtless were originally 
Kachhi Hindiis, who became Muslims, and probably emigrated 
to Sind during the Kalhora rule, Their avocations are trade, 
agriculture, and breeding camels; their dress is that of the Sindi, 
and their faith that of Abu Hanifi, Some of them are very learned 
men, and they have done more than any other class to introduce 
the religious sciences into Sind. No class of people in Sind is 
more highly spoken of than the Memon, , 

“There are but few Khwajas settled in Sind. Their own 
account of themselves is that they originally emigrated from 
Persia, and it is almost certain that they fled from their native country 
when the [smailyeh heresy (to which they still cleave) was so 
severely treated by Halaku Khan, They differ from the Ismailiyehs 
in one essential point, viz., whereas that people only believe in 
seven Imams, the Khwajas continue the line up to the present 
day. They are therefore heterodox Shias, as they reject Abiba- 
kar, Omar, and Osman, and reverence Ali, Hasan Husain, 
Zainul Abidin, Muhammad-i-Baky, and Imam Giafari Sadik, The 
Khwajas, male and female, all wear white, red, and coloured 
clothes, avoiding dark-blue, the usual colour of the country. ‘They 
have their own Mukhi in Karachi, and never go to the Muslim 
Kazis to settle their religious differences. Under the Mukhi 
are a number of inferior officers called Wiitis, and their probity 
(among their own caste) and strictness of life are highly spoken 
of.” At present the KhwAjas are numerous in Karachi, 

Hindis.—The Hindi population of Sind may be divided 
into the following principal castes or divisions; Brahmans, 
Kshatrias, Waishias, and Stidras, with their different subdivisions, 
all of which have been so well described by Captain Button in 
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nis writings on the “customs, language, and literature of the 
people of Sind,” that copious extracts are here made from them. 
“The Hinda portion of the community occupies in Sind the 
same social position that the Muhammadans do in India, It is 
yery probable that few or none of the Hindi families which 
existed in Sind at the time of the first Muslim inroad have 
survived the persecution to which they were subjected, and it is 
most likely that by degrees they were either converted to Islam- 
jsm, or emigrated to another land. ‘The present race is almost 
entirely of Panjabi origin, as their features, manners, religion, 
ceremonies, and opinions, as well as their names, sufliciently prove,” 

Of the Brahmans we find two chief castes which do not inter- 
marry, viz, Pokarno and Sarsudh, The former are Shéwaks (or 
worshippers) of Maharaj, and are therefore pure Hindiis. They 
do not eat flesh ; they wear the tarban, not the Sind cap; they 
shave their beards and dress very much like the common traders 
or Shaukars. The Pokarno considers himself superior to the 
Sarsudh; he can generally read if not understand Sanskrit, and 
is skilled in drawing out the “ Janam-patri,” or horoscopes of 
children. Few of this caste learn Persian or undertake business 
of any kind, public or private. They live by instructing the 
Hindits in their Dharma or religious duties, by deciding horary 
questions, and writing out the Tripno or astrological aspect of a 
man’s fortunes, &c. They are much respected by their inferiors 
in caste, and even by those who profess the Sikh faith, To the 
sanctity of their namie and origin they add the prestige of a 
tolerably strict life, never drink spirits, and never marry out of 
their own caste, ‘The Pokarno takes the affix Dis, Ram, Chand, 
Rai, Mal, Ji, and Misr before or afler his name; as Misr 
Sukhdévji, Taro Misr. 

The Sarsudh worships Mahadéva (or Shiva), and Bhauani his 
Sakti (or consort), Most of the ‘Tirthas, or places of Hindt 
pilgrimage in Sind and Balochisthain, are sacred to the Inter 
deity —as Hinglaj—the Makli Hills near ‘Tatta and Dhara ‘firth 
in the Laki Hills near Sehwan, ‘The Sirsudh only abstains 
from certain kinds of flesh, as that of the cow, lame fowls, and 
other impure meats; he eals the deer, kid, sheep, wild birds of 
most species, fish, and onions, The meat is always bought, as 
most castes of Hindas in Sind will not kill any animals themselves. 
The Sarsudh marries in his own caste, As regards dress, he 
wears the clothes of a Shaukar or Hindi merchant, and shaves 
the beard, Most of them wear a white tarban, whereas the 
Pokarno prefers a red one; and the former will occasionally 
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assume the costume of an dmil (or an individual in civil employ- 
ment), whereas the latter, as a rule, never does so. There are 
considerable numbers of this caste at Hyderabad and Sehwan, 
Few of them learn Persian, but confine themselves to Sanskrit and 
the Gurmukhi writings, and it is very rare to find any of them 
engaged in Government business. 

Of the Kshatrias there are but few who can Jay claim to the 
honours of that caste, and here it may be observed that it is 
general throughout India for the different castes of fighting 
Stidras, whose peculiar Dharma or religious duty it is to engage in 
war and plunder, to call themselves Kshatrias, although according 
to Hindi history, all that race was annihilated by divine wrath. 
Burton ‘affirms that the Kshatria of Sind is almost invariably 
a Wani or Banya, who becomes a follower of Nanak Shah's faith : 
in other woids, a common Sikh; but this statement is by others 
held to be altogether incorrect. He generally engages in trade; 
some of them are amils, and their studies are usually confined to 
Gumukhi and the writings of the Gurus, They wear no peculiar 
costume, and do not necessarily shave or wear the beard; they 
are either deists or worshippers of the Hindi deities indifferently, 
and feed like the Sarsudh Brahmans. 

Of the Waishia, Wani, or Banya caste, there is one great family, 
the Lohdno, It is as usual divided and subdivided almost ad 
tufinitum, but the distinguishing features of the race are stil] 
sufficiently prominent. To treat of the Lohano caste is to 
describe the main body of Hindis in Sind. ‘The Lohano wears 
the thread of the twice-born, though he is a very imperfect 
specimen of the Waishia race, He eats meat, drinks spirits, and 
will not object to fish and onions, Some are followers of the 
Vaishnia faith, others worship the different incarnations of Shiva 
and his consort ; some again are of the Sikh faith, while others 
venerate the tiver (Indus) god and his Vazir, under’ the respective 
names of Jind Pir and Udéro Lal, Their devotions are neither 
frequent nor regular; they generally content themselves with 
attending the Méla, Jatra, and Darsan (ie, different kinds of 
religious fairs and meetings), where a great deal more licentious- 
ness than devotion is to be met with. 

They are said to possess a few works in Sindi written in the 
Khudawadi character, but their prayers are usually in the Panjabi, 
rarely in the Sanskrit or Persian languages, 

The Gurus (or religions instructors) read and explain books to 
their followers, and the Loh&nos, who engage in trade, always 
keep their Vahiyiin or books in the 1ude and all but illegible 
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Sindi character, The lvo faiths are found mixed up in an 
unusual way in Sind; the Hindii will often become the Murid 
(disciple) of a Muslim, and vice vers, So, too, the same Piis, or 
saints, buried in different parts of the country, are not only 
respected by individuals of both religions, but the Hindiis will all 
have one name for each, and the Muhammadans another, Thus, 
the former venerate the river god under the name of Jind Pir, 
whereas the latter call him Khwaja Khizr; in the same way 
Udéro Lal becomes Shékh Tahir; Lalti Jasraj is converted into 
Pir Mangho (Magar Pir); Raja Bhartari is called Lal Shahbaz. 
Of course the Hindiis claim these worthies, most probably with 
more justice than the Musalmans, who have merely altered the 
name for their own purposes, 

Contrary to the practice of high caste men in India, it is said 
in Sind that Hindiis who have been forcibly made Muslims and 
compelled to undergo circumcision, say the Kalima, attend the 
mosque, and eat the flesh of the cow, can be admitted into 
their original Dharma by going through certain ceremonies and 
paying highly for the luxury, As a rule, however, this is not 
permitted, 

The Lohano may be divided into two great classes according 
to their several occupations: Tirst, the amils or Government 
servants: and secondly, the Shaukiis, Hatwirai, Pokhwara, &c., 
ie, merchants, shopkeepers, agriculturists, &c. 

The amils have adopted the Musalmin costume, wear the 
topi (cylindrical hat), the beard long, the suthan (or drawers), 
and only shave the crown of the head, ‘They do not, however, 
trim the mustachios according to the Sunnat, but often put on 
the Tilak, or’ sectarian mark, and wear the shirt with a gore across 
the /¢/f breast, whereas the Muhammacdans always have the opening 
down the right side. The dmils have not adopted circumcision, 
and neither eat nor intermarry with the followeis of Muhammad. 
Like other Lohanos, they eat the same meat as the Sarsudh 
Brahman, buy flesh from Musalmans (as it is unlawful for them 
to kill anything), and drink water from the hand of their inferiors 
in caste, Their marriages are expensive, and seldom cost less 
than five or six hundred rupees, consequently many remain single 
till late in life. They seldom take more than one wife, and 
dislike, though will not refuse, to marry a widow, In the 
Khudabadi caste of Lohino, if a girl becomes a widow early 
in life, the deceased husband’s brother generally marries her, 
The ceremony preliminary to marriage is called Mangno, or 
betrothal; it is conducted through the intervention of a Sirsudh 
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and a Jajik (musician) and their wives, The two males enter into 
a treaty with the father of the intended bride, and the females 
conduct matters between the women of the two families, If 
agreed upon they wait for the first lucky day, and then send to 
the sister or sister-in-law of the bridegroom a dish of sweetmeats 
and cocoa-nuts as well as a few rupees. This and a few other 
ceremonies being duly concluded, both parties patiently await 
the means of matrimony, The nuptial ceremony is a matter of 
no small consequence ; it lasts from nine to thirty days ; a large 
sum is expended in feasts; Brahmans and Gurus attend to read 
out the different formulas, and, lastly, the bride is taken to the 
bridegroom’s house, 

As regards education, the amil used to begin by going to 2 
Brahman, where some ceremonies were gone through, and the 
Sanskrit alphabet was read to him, He then attended some 
Akhiind, o1 teacher, and 1ead from morning till night, with a short 
break about the middle of the day. The first book was the 
Babnamo, or spelling-book; next, a short collection of verses 
called the Sat Kitabi, then the Gulistin of Saadi, lastly the Insha 
of Harkaran. He also translated Persian into Sindi wv@ vace, 
learnt to write the former tongue, and began arithmetic. When 
he had acquired the elements of the latter study, he was introduced 
into one of the Daftars by some relation, and he there put into 
practice that of which he had learned the theory, 

As regards the general appearance and character of the amil 
he may be described as a more robust, and better-looking man 
than the common Sindi, and this difference may be accounted 
for by his indulging in meat diet, and in spirits insiead of 
bhang, 

He is rather acute than talented, and evinces much readiness 
in accounts, and in managing inoney matters, Eyen the Mirs, 
with all their hatred and contempt for Kafirs, could not collect ov 
dispose of their revenues without the aid of Hindi amils, But 
although the native rulers had checks over their officers, no Mir 
could ever consider himself safe from the most impudent frauds. 

Some of the Shaukars (or Sés), wear the costume of the amil, 
others are dressed like the common Hindii shopkeeper, and agri- 
culturists, The clothes of the latter are a tarban, an angarkho 
(or long cotton coat), a lung or poteyo, a kind of dhotar, a 
kamarbund and a bochhan, or handkerchief thrown over the 
shoulders, They shave the beard, but do not trim the mustachios; 
wear the janio (thread), and tilak, and shave the crown and 
back of thé head, so as to leave merely a choti (or lock on the 
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top), and china (or bunches of hair on either side), Tor his 
education the trader goes to a Wajho (or Hindi teacher), who 
instructs him in the Bany&-Sindi alphabet, reading and writing, 
together with a little arithmetic and book-keeping. In a year or 
two he is supposed to have finished his studies, and begins to 
learn his business by practice. It is needless to say that these 
individuals prove themselves to be very acute, and show the same 
aptitude for business as their lnethren in India. Some of them, 
as, for instance, the Shikarpuri merchants, wander over all Central 
Asia, and it is commonly said in Afghanistan, ‘that everywhere 
you meet with a Jat and a Kirar” (or Sindi-Banya), 

The names of the dmils, merchants, shopkeepers, and other 
members of the Waishia class, are usually of Sanskrit derivation, 
and the different affixes, Mal, Chand, Rai, Ram, Das, Lal, &c., 
are generally added to the individual's name, 

Of the Stidra, or servile caste, there are several varieties. They 
have all adopted the Janio (thread) and Tilak, and intermarry in 
their own castes. The Sonaro is, properly speaking, a mixed 
caste, descended from a Brahman father and a Sidra mother. In 
Sind he is considered as one of the servile race, and, like his 
brethren elsewhere, is distinguished for a syperior degree of crafti- 
ness, and is usually a wealthy man for his station in life, The 
Hindii females in Sind wear a profusion of ornaments, and the 
Muhammadans have imitated the custom; but in a lesser degree, 
The Khati, or dyer caste, is a laige one in Sind, as coloured 
clothes are much used by both Hindiis and Musalmins, ‘They 
generally live at some distance from the large towns, but many 
are nevertheless found there, and there is no religious prejudice 
against them, The “ Sochi,” or shoemaker, will not dress or tan 
leather ; he buys it from the Muhammadan Mochi (or tanner), sews 
it, and, if required, embroiders it with silk, The Hajam (or barber) 
generally comes from about Jaisalmir, but he is of Sindi extrac. 
tion, and wears the dress of his own country, though his tarban is 
generally of the Jaisalmir form. 

The above are the chief Sidra castes in Sind; they worship 
Mahadéy and Dévi, and have no, priests but Brahmans, ‘The 
names of the Siidras may be known by the absence of the affixes 
Ram, Mal, &c., as also by the use of the appellation of the caste 
after the individual's own name, thus: Tejii Wihan, Parsit Sondro, 
Hart Khati, Khatan Sochi, &c, 

Sikhs,—Besides these different classes of Hindis, there are 
now a good many of the nondescripts called Sikhs, resident at 
Hyderabad, Sehwan, and other places in Sind. They have 
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separated into two grand divisions, viz, the Lohaino Sikh, and 
the Akali, or Khalsa. The main difference seems to be that the 
latter will eat some meats, such as the domestic fowl, which ‘the 
Lohdno will not touch, and, on the contrary, the former, in cases 
of mourning, will slave their faces, whereas the latter will never 
allow a razor to touch their hair or beards, Their devotions are 
in the Panjabi language, and their holy books, as the Adi Granth, 
the Dashama Granth, and the Panj Granth, are composed in that 
dialect, and written in the Gurmukhi character, ‘These sacred 
volumes are placed in Dharamsilas, or places devoted to their 
reception, and a fakir (called an udbasi), with a murid (a young 
follower, technically called a “tahlio”), are set to watch over and 
preserve them, 

Religious Medicants.—Of the religious medicants in Sind 
there are the Sanasi, Jogi, Gosiin and Ogar, all of whom are 
of Brahman origin, The Sanisi has ochre-coloured clothes, and 
wears a tarban, and not a cap. Ie subsists by begging, and 
acquires great consideration by the sale of his mantras and jantras 
(charms). He worships Mahadéy, and never marries. If he dics 
in the course of nature, he directs his body to be disposed of 
either by dhartidak (byrying in the earth), or jaladak (throwing 
into the water), The former is generally, the latter only occa- 
sionally, practised, 

The Jogis have ochre-coloured clothes, but wear caps instead of 
tarbans, Their habitations are called “ astin,” and they live by 
the same means as the Sanasi, When dying, they are not 
allowed to lie down, but are placed in a sitting position, leaning 
forward on a bairigin (a wooden pillow), Tor the Jogi’s tomb 
they dig a pit, fill it half full of salt, place a pahuri (mattock) in 
the hand of the corpse, and then seat it upon the layer of salt, 
in the position called patrole (cross-legged), with the arms resting 
on the bairigin, Salt is then again thrown over the body, and 
earth above it. Some great men of the caste have a tomb of 
bricks, and a lamp lighted before it. 

The Gosain is in appearance like the Sanasi, lives by alms and 
presents, and often amasses a considerable sum of money. He 
is generally thrown into water when dead. 

The Ogar resembles the Jogi, as the Gosain does the Saniisi, 
He carries a piece of hollow stick, fastened by a thread round his 
neck, and invariably blows through it before undertaking any 
action. 

All the four classes above mentioned worship Mahadév, Gorak- 
nth (a son of Mahadéy according to their account), and Babaki- 
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nath, a peculiar avafar of Goraknath, worshipped at Hinglaj, in 
Balochisthan, and so called from the Sindi word bsabAhan (to boil 
up), because when a votary approaches the holy spot the mud 
boils up of its own accord, 

The Hindi females in Sind appear to be fond of intrigue, 
especially among their own people, and possess a considerable 
share of personal beauty, , It is not the custom for respectable 
individuals of either religion to travel about with their women, or 
to take them to foreign countries ; they usually leave them under 
the charge of their parents and friends, In places where this 
practice is universal, as, for instance, in Shikarpur, it is not un- 
nsual for a husband to return home, after a long sojourn in 
foreign lands, and find his wife with a small family of her own. 
The offended paity, however, seldom allows these incidents to 
interfere with the domestic tie, and, after inflicting a mild chas- 
tisement, thinks no more about it, but treats the fatherless offspring 
with a truly paternal kindness, 

All the Hindiis, with the exception of the religious mendicants 
only, burn the bodies of their dead. When a rich man is near 
death, copious alms are then distributed to the poor ; but if not 
wealthy, a little wheat and ghi are considered sufficient, After 
death the mourners bring seven pieces of pure wood, as that of 
the tamarisk tree, to make up the tatti (or bier), Upon this 
juar stalks are placed, then some while cloth, next a layer of 
cotton, then a piece of fine cotton cloth, and lastly the corpse in 
a “khafan” (kind of shroud), with a shawl, a piece of kimkhab 
mashrii, gulbadan, or khudbaf, thrown over it, is tied down with 
fine string. Perfumes and flowers are also thrown upon it, and 
after a few short ceremonies, the bier is raised by four of the 
nearest relations, who are relieved of their burden by other friends 
of the deceased at certain intervals, When arrived at the 
“masin” (burning-place), a pot full of cold water is thrown over 
the body, which is placed upon a pyre of babul wood; a Brahman‘ 
then approaches, puts a piece of money and other articles in the 
mouth of the corpse, after which the four relatives, who first raised 
.the body, light the pyre at the corners, The mourners retire till 
the corpse is consumed, when they walk round the pyre three 
times, bathe and return home. A vast variety of ceremonies then 
follows, and the routine is not usually finished {ill the expiration 
of twelve days, 

Revenue.—-The revenue of the province of Sind is derived 
mostly from the land, quite two-thirds of the whole amount being 
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drawn from this souice, but the fluctuating nature of the annual 
inundation of the river, upon which nearly all the cultivation is 
mainly dependent, at times considerably affects this important 
item of the state revenue, As a general rule, remissions of revenue 
are disallowed in those pats of the province where the smvey 
settlement has been introduced, except when any extraordinary 
injury happens to the crops. Nor are the causes of a failure of 
crops in Sind few or unfrequent; blight at times affects them to 
some extent; overflooding by the river waters—and the consequent 
destruction of andhs is occasionally a serious calamity ; while the 
visitation of locusts in a single season produces such wholesale 
mischief and devastation, as to necessitate the grant of: remis- 
sions to a very considerable extent, From this last cause alone 
a remission of upwards of 1? lakhs of rupees had to be made 
during the revenue year of 1869-70, The land revenue of Sind 
has, notwithstanding these obstructions, steadily increased in a 
highly satisfactory manner, and this is especially noticeable as 
regards the Shikarpur Collectorate, and the frontier district of 
Upper Sind. The net land revenue, after deducting alienations 
and remissions, which in 1853~54 was 21,56,336 1upees, had in 
1873-74 risen to nearly 40 lakhs of rupees, ‘The following table, 
showing the annual average of wef land revenue for three distinct 
periods, each of six yeais’ duration, will more clearly demonstrate 
the gradual increase which has of late years attended this particular 
item of the state revenue : 


Average for Six | Aveiage for Six | Average for Six 
Districts. Years from 1856-57|Years from 1862-63/Yeats fram 1868-69 
to 1861-62, to 1867-68 to 1873-74 





upecs: rupees, rupecs, 
ont »690 1,88,115 230,603 
Shikarpur, . . . . | 12,89, 16 53,072 17,25, 72% 
Hyderabad . . , 1074. 14 10,09, 162 11, 16,536 
Thar and Parkar. .  . 1, 28,708 1,28,377 2,22, 508 
Karichi . 2 1. 556,555 640,472 6,27, 140 


Frontier (upper Sind) | "do, 





Total land revenue Rs. | 31,38,161 36,19,198 | 39, 22,528 





‘The total receipts from Sayer (Sa) revenue during 1873-74 
amounted in the aggregate to 17,55,648 rupees. ‘This, asa source 
of revenue, collected from the different districts in Sind, is 
shown in the following statement for the three years ending 
1873-74: 
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Disraicrs, 2871-72. 1872-73 | 1873-74 

rupees, pe 1upees, 

Fiontier (Upper Sind) . 54,122 48,559 
Shikirpur 6) ee | 45311945 3,30, mm 3522, 187 
Hyderabad. «1. + | 4,48,755 | 4,07,574 3,88, 862 
Kaichi . . . «+» + | 5437,607 5,40, 102 549,859 
Customs . . «+ + | 55325832 35915439 3,08, 921 
Thar and Patker, |) 92,430 75,519 77,260 
Totalinpees , . . | 20,66,G91 18,12, 702 17,55.648 











The entire Government revenue, after deducting alienations, 
from the five districts in Sind, including also customs’ collections, 
and the charges of collection of this revenue for the year 1873-74, 
are shown in one and the same table as follows : 





Disraicrs, 





Entlre Government} 
Revenue, of Collection 


Actual Charges 





Frontier (Upper Sind) 


inpees, 


3572, 058 


rupees. 


19,870 





Shikirpur. . . are 19,06, 309 167,196 
Hyderabad. 2 1 1 ee rodoga 1,57,637 
Karachi. + « 6 «| 10,24, q, pier 
Thar and Paka Be ceo. 3,1I, oe o2r 
Customs . . 2. ee 3,68, 921 $0498 

Total mpees . «| 53,609,754 + | 594,962 





One of the most important charges against income is the cost of 
canal cleaiances, From 1853-54 up to 1864-65, a period of 
twelve years, no less a sum than 5§1,74,561 rupees had been ex- 
pended, including establishments on canals generally throughout 
the province, excepting on those in the Thar and Pairkar District, 
the largest expenditure being in the Hyderabad Collectorate, 
where, during the six years ending 1864-65, the expenditure on 
revenue was very nearly 28 per cent., and the smallest in that of 
Shikirpur, where the expenditure was only a little over 6 per cent. 
The cause of this excessive cost in the former district is attributable 
in a great measure to the number and length of the canals to be 
cleared out by Government agency, those in the Hyderabad 
District being in this respect much more numerous than is the case 
in either the Shikarpur Collectorate or elsewhere in Sind, The 


total expenditure on canals throughout Sind in the year 1872-73 


Was 9,03,950 rupees, out of which sum 2,80,942 rupees alone were 
spent on the canals in the Hyderabad District. 

The entire canal revenue for the year 1872-73 and 1873-74, 
as also the expenditure for the years 1871-72 and 1872-73, 


Ha 
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in the different districts in Sind, are shown in the following 
table : 











Revenue, Expenditure, 
Districts. 
1872-73 3873-74 1871-72. 1873-73, 
rupees. rupees. rupees. rupees, 


Karachi . , . . «| 5,588,438 | 5,22,222 | 1,92,211 | 1,44,814 
Hyderabad . . . . | 10,45,144 | 9,76,248 | 3,04,978 | 2,80,942 
Smkiipur  . ww 13Qh 82 13,78,407 T,70,961 | 2,82,832 
Frontier District. . . | 1,85,8 1,79,081 45,469 50,997 
Upper Naa (Shiki ‘Pur, 
Lower Nita, Mithrau 
canal, Thar canal, and 
branches. . , « + 


322,681 | 1,82,308 | 87,738 | 1,44,365 





Total . . « « | 35,03,969 | 32,38,266 | 8,01,357 | 9,03,950 

















The receipts from the Sind Forest Department, a most im- 
portant source of revenue to Government, have already been 
referred to in Chapter I, page 14. 

Trade.—In referring to the trade of the Province of Sind, so 
much of it is concentrated at its chief port, Karachi, under 
which heading it will be found entered into in considerable 
detail, that an account of it as carried on there will almost suffice 
for the entire province. To show that this is so, the real value of 
the total imports and exports of merchandise and treasure in the 
Province of Sind and its chief port, from and to foreign ports 
and ports in other Piesidencies of British India, are here supplied 
in the following tables for a period of five years, ending with 
1873-74: + 

IMPORTS, 
PRovVINCE OF SIND (EXCLUDING KARAcut), 





1869-70, | 1870-72 | xByrmya, | 872-73, | 1873-74. 


rupees. rupees, | rupees. | rupees, | rupees 
Merchandise. . 24905192 | 412,347 | 4449456 | 5yt7,987 | 3,7B,084 
Stores on Government account “ oo “ 

Treasure—Private Trade. . 430836 7 599459 379353 245369 

















¥ Government . « 
Total rupees « « | 36341028 | 4586,907 | 5:08,915 | 51491740 | 4102,423 
Karacut. 











1869-70, | x87o-7x. | 1Bzi-yx, | 187a-za. | 1873-24. 

















rupees, | rupees, | rupees rupees wHpees. 
Merchandise . . 4 4 2104135881, 1578,92,023 1458578, 167/158, 84, 900,16 4138, 759 
Storeson Government account 350064! 9108,006 = 11447,93. 6,172,064 8, 77,289] 
Treasure—Private Trade. anbgei9t 15491208) 4310, 39) 236,553, 1.97,228) 

Fe Government . 38,109) 24 000| a 102,802) 3147 1000) 








Total rupees jaya7s134245'1.89s74,127, 14731351897, + 6B, 136310 2077 A478 
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EXPORTS, 
ProvINcr or SIND (EXCLUDING Kar&cill), 





x869-70. | 1870-71. | 1871-72, | x872-73, | 1873-74. 











tupees, | rupees, | rupees rupees rupees. 
Merchandise—Country +» | 14591,887 | 145320793 , 225834732 | 24.32.5320 | 12,535994 
Foreign . 2,002 314475 2,075 64539 30753 
Stores on Government account a . oo ‘e ae 
Treasure—Private Trade. oe . 
ne Government . ; or ” oe at 
———| —— | 
Total rupees». | 14993889 | 144331268 | 22,85,807 | 24539,059 | 22,575747 





Karacut, 















1871-72, 3873-74. 





3869-70, | 1870-72. 





1872-73, 








rupees, | rupees. | rupees rupees, | rupees, 

Merchandise—Country » + Miner pra me teeye Meteor Meee 
Foreign . . 2490,t52| 44475683, 3492,859, 319or206) 286,329 

Stores on Governmentaccount 233500, 19) 560! £01000, 22,500) 
Treasure—Private Trade. + 13091426, 87,340, 97,998! 67.940 2127,278 
a Government . + 29,070) ” 25,00,,000) 21, 8, 42,500] 















( 
¥5803375957)8 54197 1324) %174176s506\2, 11524, 291! 





Total rupees «+ |1489104)84r) 























The chief staple articles of export from Sind, are cotton, wool, 
and grain of different kinds, 

Cotton.—As cotton has for several years past become an 
article of considerable commercial export fiom Kayrachi, it will 
be necessary here to give some notice of the remarkable rise 
of this important staple, the produce of both the Panjab and 
Sind. This latter province formerly imported the colton it 
needed to the amount of many thousands of maunds annually, 
principally from Kachh and Gujarat, but about 1840 ‘the plant 
began to be cultivated extensively in Sind itsclf In 1861, 
cotton, of the indigenous kind only, was first exported from Sind, 
and this gradually increased, tillin 1866 it reached 28,128,900 lbs., 
or 63,734 pressed bales, and 29,220 cwls. of unpressed cotton ; 
again, in 1870 the quantity exported reached 28,789,818 Ibs, or 
69,759 pressed bales, and 12,324 cwls, of unpressed cotton, the 
largest quantity of pressed cotton ever sent from the port of Karachi 
in any single year. All this cotton was not however the produce 
of Sind, the average yield at present being not more than from 
18,000 to 20,000 bales annually, from a cultivated area of from 
55,000 to 60,000 acres, though it is calculated that the province 
possesses at least three millions of acres capable of growing the 
plant. The remainder is made up of cotton sent from the Miltin, 
Lahor, and Amritsar districts of the Panjab, which is neverthe- 
less known in the home markets under the name of “Sind.” 
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The quantity of cotton pressed and unpressed exported to Bombay 
and foreign ports from 1863 to 1874, a period of twelve years, is 
as follows: _ 





3866. | 2867, | 7868, 


























1863. 1864. 1865. 
Pressed bales . + | 19,114] 38,705/32, 0736 1734142, 403) 30,911 
Unpressed cotton. “Cwts | #773) 148,543 10,773 gag 71321) 6:3 6, 384) 
{ Z 
1869. 1870, | x87r. | 1872, | 1873. | x8 74. 
Pressed bales, . 39,491] 69,759)/52,187; 4S »363'32,407 25 866) 
Unpressed cotton, Cwts | 11,362] 12,324] 2,019] 2, 535) 890 3,470] 











A pressed bale of Sind cotton contains on an average 395 lbs., 
upon which a fee of for annas would represent a tax per pound 
of 12 pies, one of ¢kree annas a tax of only ‘og pies per pound, 
and of ¢#wo annas but ‘06 pies, The following table will show the 
quantity and value of the exports of raw cotton from Karachi from 
1863-64 to 1873-74, taken from the records of the Collector of 
Customs : 














Yrar. Quant y in Value, 
86 b 7 8, ea) 160, 
1863-64 18,715,131 | 2,11, 60,04. 
1864-6: Voy! 43,3 I, Hy 3r, 08 
1865-61 25515445183 96 55,403 
1866-67 | 1,73,92,887 | 58,00,023 
eb to 1,31, 174,016 40,18, 334 
1,45 00,332 471i, a 
1809-70 214,80, 723 4,71, 
1870-71 | 2,45,19,383 3,01, S8t 


1871-72 2,15 ,40,445 62,66 055 
1872-73 | 1,49,16,129 43071 ,244 
1873-74 | 1,38,945359 38, 19,305 








The Cotton Frauds Act (Bom. IX. of 1863) was introduced into 
Sind in March 1864. By it a cotton inspector with a small 
establishment was appointed to carry out the provisions of the 
Act, and a small fee, at first four annas, but afterwards reduced 
to three annas, and again to two annas in 1872, was levied on 

_ every pressed bale of cotton exported to foreign ports, A sub- 
inspector was subsequently appointed in 1866; the Act, though 
directed to be placed in abeyance from rst July 1875, is for the 
present still in force. Sind cotton, which, as compared with Fair 
Dhollera cotton, showed in 1863 a difference in money valuc 
ranging from 4d, to 6d, per pound, had in 1870 so far improved 
in guality as to reduce this difference to but 1¢, to 14¢ Cotton 
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experiments on a large scale, but with avxofe seed only, were 
carried out, though unsuccessfully, in different parts of the province 
between 1853 and 1855, In 1868 other trials were again set 
on foot, and in 1869 a practical gardener from Scotland was sent 
to Sind to conduct experiments at the village of Saliro, near Hala 
in the Hyderabad Collectorate. These experiments have not 
been confined solely to the production of various kinds of cotton, 
exotic and indigenous, but they have been extended to the raising 
of timber and fruit trees as well as flowers and vegetables, The 
land so taken up has thus been converted into a kind of economic 
garden. At the late Industrial Exhibition held at Karachi in 
1869, several prizes were awarded for the excellent show of 
raw cotton, both indigenous and from exotic seed, the produce of 
Sind, The great desiderala required to make Sind cotton more 
sought after in the cotton marts of the world, would seem to be 
an increased length of staple and greater cleanliness; these, it is 
believed, can be obtained only by more careful attention being 
given to the culture of the plant, and to the picking and cleaning 
of the wool, During 1869 and 1870 a large trade in cotton-wool 
sprang up with China, where Sind cotton is much used for 
padding the winter coals of the people in the northern part of 
that extensive empire. A description of cotton exported from 
Kariichi, and there known as “ Dera Miiltan,” is generally very 
free from stain, and is in great request among spinners in Conti- 
nental Europe. It is from the yarn spun from this cotton that 
the bright white sun-bonnets worn by the female peasantry in the 
south of France are made, At a time in 1870 when “ Fair 
Dhollera” cétton was quoted at from 94. to ofa per pound, 
good fair * Dera” realised from 8%¢, to go” per pound, 
Wool.—-The wool trade of Sind may be considered another 
of its important staples, and it is one which, notwithstanding its 
great increase during the past twenty years, is still capable of 
much expansion and improvement, Both Sind and the Tirozpur 
district of the Panjab furnish wool for exportation, but by far 
the largest and best supply of this article is received from 
Afghanisthan and Balochisthan, though the great complaint has 
been, and still continues to be, the dirty condition in which it 
comes into the market, a fact partly owing to carelessness and 
indifference on the part of the owner, and to the Banyas prefer- 
ring to purchase it dirty and unwashed, because it weighs heavier, 
So early as 1853 some Sind wool was despatched to England, 
where it realised in sale about forty per cent. upon its actual value. 
To improve the breed of sheep in Balochisthan, some rams of 
the best Leicester breed were imported into Sind in 1860, and 
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of these, three were placed with the Political Agent at the Court 
of the Khan of Kelat, with the view of their being let out to 
native chieftains under certain restrictions, Some rams of the 
Hazara breed were also introduced at various times with the same 
object. In 1868, several packages of wool from sheep crossed 
by English rams were received in Karachi from the Political 
Superintendent, Upper Sind Frontier, for valuation, and these 
were sent to brokers at Liverpool, who reported that they were 
perfectly distinct from any growth coming under the ordinary 
appellation of East Indian wool. The prices put upon these 
samples varied from 6¢ to tod, per pound, and the English 
brokers were decidedly of opinion that the wool would be much 
improved in value by a continuation of the cross between the 
indigenous ewe and a Cheviot or Leicester ram. 

Colonel Sir Henry R. Green, formerly Political Superintendent, 
Upper Sind Frontier, has placed the following opinion on 
record with reference to the improvement of the wool trade in 
Balochisthan ; 

“T believe myself, that if two or three respectable native agents 
of European firms, with capital, could be persuaded to take up" 
their residence at Kelat, and who would only accept good clean 
wool, giving a fair price for il, that the sheep-owners would soon 
find out what was for their benefit, and they would then turn their 
minds to improving both the wool and the breed of sheep,” 
The wool from the native sheep is in England used to make 
blankets, carpets, and coarse woollen cloths. To enable the wool 
intended for exportation from Karachi to be sent in a more 
cleanly condition, certain sites for wool-washing, situate on the 
other side of the Layari river, were made over to the Karachi 
Chamber of Commerce by the Municipality in 1869, but not- 
withstanding this precaution, it was remarked by the Chamber, in 
their report of 1870, that the wool exported showed no improve- 
ment either in quality or condition, The va/ue of the exports of 
wool from Karachi to Bombay and foreign ports during the past’ 
twelve years, ending with 1873-74, is as follows; 





1862-63, 1863-64. 1854-65, 3865-66. 1866-67, 1867-68. 


rupees. rupees, rupees. 


rupees. rupees, 
71,44, 305 66.1 11,326 58, Be 1952 | 64,18,801 | 38,12,654 | 35,26,033 











1868-69, | 1869-70. igpogt' | 28a, | 1872-73 e737 





, mt 
nupegs, rupees: rupees. rupees. 


295995747 | 39595. 958 | 63,$0,924 62,88,7 795 | 93, 485740 


rupees, 


46,49, 899 
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Salt.—In the Shahbandar district of the Karachi Collectorate, 
and bordering on the Sirganda Creek, one of the eastern arms of 
the Indus, and readily accessible to small craft of from fifty to 
sixty tons burthen, are very extensive salt deposits of the purest 
description, and capable—according to Caplain Burke, of the 
Bombay Engineers, who surveyed them in 1847—of supplying the 
whole world with the salt it needed for a hundred years, It 1s of 
a kind generally known as bay salt, but independently of its 
purity, it possesses several advantages over manufactured salt, 
being in large crystals, and in consequence less liable to waste, 
Large beds of salt have also been met with in the Hyderabad 
Collectorate and the Thar and Pirkar distiicts, but its exporta- 
tion has been found unprofitable, owing to the heavy cost of 
transit, The Sirganda salt has at various times been exported to 
Calcutta, and other places, but the excise duty (eight annas per 
maund) charged upon it in Sind, when sent to British Indian 
ports, in addition to that charged at the port of receipt, has 
hitherto prevented it from competing with either English salt, or 
with the inferior description sent from Maskat, In 1868, the 
duty on Sind salt exported to eithe: foreign or British Indian 
ports was remitted, and the trade in consequence somewhat im- 
proved, but not to the extent that was anticipated, ‘The following 
is a comparative statement of the valve of salt expoits from Sind 
from 1848-49 up to 1869~70, those years only being given in 
which salt was actually exported. These values, as will be 
seen, are of a very fluctuating character ; 





1848-49. | 1854-55 | 1856-57, | 1857-58. 1Bs8-59 ,| 1859-60, 1860-61, 














rupees. | rupees. | rupees. rupees, rupees, rupees. rupees, 


156 | 44,587 | 13,074 | 28,000 | 2,09,561 | 26,310 | 2,04,023 














1861-62. 1862-63, 1863-64. | 1B54~G5. 1868-6y) 186970. 
rupees. rupecs, rupees, ropees. rupees, Lupees. 
588,575 541047 65,287 1,516 | 22,100 | 68,400 








A specimen of Sind salt was, in 1869, forwarded for examina. 
tion by the Collector of Karachi to the Chemical Analyser to 
the Bombay Government, who thus reported upon it; 

“Tt consists of a mass of large white crystals, which, with the 
exception of a thin exterior layer, are almost perfectly free from 
mechanical impurity, I failed to detect any bitter taste in the 
salt of which these crystals are composed. Specimens taken from 
the substance of the mass were found not to contain more than 
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“35 per cent of impurity, consisting chiefly of small quantities of 
lime, magnesia, and combined sulphuric acid. The salt, therefore, 
appears to me to be of excellent quality, and, commercially speak- 
ing, very pure; in fact, it is much more free from impurity than 
salt prepared by evaporation from sea-water.” 

Harbour Works Improvements,—The importance of a 
harbour and port at Karachi for receiving sea-going vessels of 
large tonnage had engaged the attention of Sir Charles Napier 
soon after the conquest of Sind, but up to 1851 only one English 
sailing ship had entered the harbour, owing to a belief then 
prevailing that the bar at its entrance was rocky. In 1852, and 
at subsequent periods, numerous borings were made on the bar 
to a depth of 21 fect below low-water mark, but sand only was 
found, and the publication of this fact, together with better: 
directions for entering the port, removed in some degree the 
prejudice entertained against it by shipmasters, In 1856 a 
scheme for improving the harbour by deepening the water on the 
bar was submitted for the opinion of Mr, James Walker, an 
eminent London engineer, who considered it perfectly feasible, 
and that compared with its great public importance, it could be 
accomplished at a moderate expense, His estimate of the cost 
of the works necessary for carrying out this object, that is to say, 
for providing principally for an ample width of passage for navi- 
gation, with a depth of 29 feet at high water spring tides and 25, 
feet at neap tides, was made in 1858 after the completion of a 
survey by his assistant, Mr. William Parkes, C,1., and was as 
follows : 





1, Manora Breakwater. + « 110,000 
2. KiamairiGroyne . . . « «1 . 42,000 
3. Napier Mole Bridge . . . + « 40,000 
4, Native Jetty or Quay ae 28,000 
5, New Channel » 4. . « + «18,000 
6, Chini Creek Stoppage . . « 1 « 9,000 
7. East Pier (ifrequired) . . . + . 40,000 

+ Totalcost.. . £287,000 


This was exclusive of basins, quays, and graving dock, the cost 
of which was put down at 360,000/, but being secondary con- 
siderations they were not included in the first estimate, 

The bar, which it was the main object of this scheme to remove 
into deeper water, was found in 1856 to begin at Manora Point, 
and to stretch across the entrance of the harbour eastward nearly 
1ooo yards. Near the point it was about 300 yards wide, 
diminishing gradually towards the east. The depth on it at low 
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water spring tides ranged from 9 to 12 feet; at high water the 
average was 16 feet, and its greatest depth of water varied from 
18 to 23 feet. This bar was supposed to be the result of the 
current from the harbour meeting the coast tide, its velocity being 
checked and rendered insufficient to support and carry out into 
the tideway the matter brought apparently from the westward in 
front of the harbour by heavy seds during southerly gales, In 
1859-60 sanction for the expenditure of 128,000/ on a portion 
of these works was obtained, and between that year and 1866, the 
Kiamari Groyne (or stone bank), including the East Pier, and 
extending for a length of 8,900 fect from Kiaméari Island to 
opposite Manora Point, was constructed at a cost of 3,64,000 
rupees, The screw-pile bridge on the Napier Mole, the Native 
Jetty, and the removal of Deep-water Point, were also completed, 
while the work of the New Channel and the Chini Creek Stoppage 
were in course of progress. The total expenditure on these 
works up to the goth April, 1866, was 28,43,000 rupees, and it 
was calculated that a quantity of sand, equal to 32,700,000 cubic 
feet, had been washed out from the harbour and entrance between 
1858 and 1866, a period of eight years, The state of the bar in 
1866 showed it to have extended 1000 feet to the eastward, while 
the west channel, near Manora Point, had quite silted up. It 
had also greatly narrowed about the middle of its length and had 
become semicircular in form. The channel from the lower part 
of the harbour to Kiamari and the anchorage ground had both 
deepened and improved. Mr. Walker's scheme had, however, 
met with opposition at an early stage of its progress. In 1861, 
Colonel Tremenheere, chief engineer in Sind, took an wfavour- 
able view of the project from the first, and persistently urged its 
abandonment. He believed that Mr. Walker's reports on the 
harbour had been based on very imperfect and crroneous in- 
formation, but his objections will be found stated in full in his 
report, dated 19th May, 1864, The questions at issue were, in 
1865 referred to Messrs. D, & T. Stevenson, harbour engineers, 
of Edinburgh, whose opinion was altogether unfavourable to 
Mz, Walker's design, and, acting upon this, the Secretary of State 
for India in 1866 directed the improvement works to be stopped. 
In Messrs, Stevenson’s opinion it was stated that the sea was the . 
true cause of the accumulation at the entrance to Karichi 
harbour, that this accumulation was of great extent dm front of 
the harbour, and not a sudden diminution of depth, but a very 
gradual shoaling, and lastly, that the water in the bay itself was 
very shoal, so that in point of fact there was really no decided 
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“bar” properly so-called. On this opinion becoming known a 
committee, composed of two engineers and the master attendant 
of the Karachi Port, was assembled in 1866, who reported that: 
1, The effect produced by the works already executed had 
hitherto been greatly underrated and much misunderstood, 
2. The effect was all in the precise direction anticipated by 
Mr, Walker; and 3, The effects so produced afforded every 
ground for hoping that Mr, Walker’s plan, if fully carried out, 
would effect all that was anticipated. This report, which was 
sent by the Bombay Government to the Secretary of State for 
India, also fully demonstrated the necessity for constructing the 
Manora Breakwater, and it at the same time pointed out that the 
actual cost of the attempted improvement of the entrance was 
only s¢ lakhs or but one-fourth of the entire amount already 
expended, In 1867 the question of the Kaiichi Harbour 
Improvements was 1eferred by the Secretary of State for India 
(Lord Cranbourne) to the Governor of Bombay, Sir Seymour 
Fitzgerald, who early in 1868 visited Karachi, and after an 
examination of the works strongly advised their resumption 
according to the plan originally Iaid down by Mr. Walker. In 
July of that year Mr, Parkes returned to Karachi, reporting on 
the works already executed, which he believed had exerted a 
beneficial effect on the harbour, by enlarging the water area for 
the accommodation of 55 vessels of a tonnage ranging from 
500 to 1200 tons, instead of, as formerly, for 20 ships of from 
500 to goo tons, Though admitting that no actual improvement 
of the entrance had as yet been effected, he strongly advised the 
immediate construction of the Manora Breakwater to a length of 
1500 feet, as well as the admission of the Chini Creek waters 
into the harbour, and to these suggestions the Secietary of State 
extended his sanction, In March 1869, the work of depositing 
rubble stone, brought from the coast lying between Karachi and 
Cape Monze, for the base of the breakwater was commenced, 
and up to the latter end of October 1870 about half the length, 
or 750 feet from the shore, had been formed. On rst November 
of the same year the first concrete block of the breakwater 
(weighing 27 tons) was laid by the Commissioner in Sind, Sir 
W. L, Merewether, with much ceremony, and on the 22nd of 
-February 1873 it was completed to its full length of 1503 feet, 
the time occupied in its construction being within two years and 
four months, It affords complete shelter to the western chamel 
over the “bar” during the south-west monsoon, This channel, 
which has been gradually deepening, has now a depth of 20 feet 
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at low water spring tides, and is widened to goo feet, the breadth 
it was originally intended to be. The total expenditure on these 
arbour Works up to the grst December 1873, including estab- 
lishments and value of plant, buildings and land, was 449,798/, 
The expenditure on establishments amounted to 14 per cent on 
the gross expenditure on works, 

Sind Railway,—tIt was in the month of December 1855 
that an agreement was entered into by a company (afterwards 
known as the Sind Railway Company) with the Hon, East 
India Company's Government for the constuction of a line of 
railway to join the two towns of Karachi and Kotri (both in the 
Karachi Collectorate), the entire distance being 106 miles, the 
main object in view being to facilitate the transmission of goods 
from Karichi to Northern Sind and the Panjab, and vice versa, 
and thus save the long river and sea route from Kotri, vd the 
Indug Delta to Karachi. The preliminary surveys were executed 
and the permanent line set out during 1857-58, and on the 
agth of April, 1858, the first sod was turned with much ceremony 
by the then Commissioner in Sind, Sir Bartle Frere, In 
January 1859 that portion of the line running from the landing- 
place at Kiamari up to the Company's workshops was completed, 
but it was not till the 13th of May, 1861, that the entire line from 
Karachi to Kotri was formerly opened for traffic by the then 
Commissioner, J. Duncan Inverarity, sq, On the rst of July, 
1870, the Sind Railway was amalgamated with the Panjib and 
Dehli Railway and Indus Steam Flotilla, under the name and 
title of the Sind, Panjab and Dehli Railway, 

The length of this line, as previously mentioned, is 106 miles, 
but there are besides forly-five miles of sidings and six of branches, 
It is enclosed throughout, thirty miles by wire-fencing and the rest 
by stone-wall, The ruling gradient along ils whole length is one 
in two hundred, Tor forty and a half miles there is an ascending, 
and for thirty-four and a half miles a descending gradient, while 
a distance of about thirty-one miles is quite level. The line runs 
over a tract of country the greater part of which is uncultivated, 
and in its entire length does not touch at a single town of any 

-importance. The route so taken would seem to have been 
selected with the object of avoiding as much as possible the 
crossing of canals and the consequent necessity of erecting many 
bridges. The line, as al present constructed, crosses but two 
large rivers, the Malir and Baran, the former in its course 
draining an area of 770 square miles, and the latter one of 1250 
square miles. The number of bridges and culverts, notwith- 
standing this precaution, is considerable, there being one hundred 
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and eighty-six in all, large and small, of which, however, but forty- 
five are of any size, The principal bridges and culverts are those 
at the Malir, Pipri, Ghaghar, Khargot, Jhialaji, Dabéji, Danai, 
Bindan Wari, Kharasir, Rana Pitidni, Jiingshahi, Khimbara, 
Krinjala, Loyach, Kini, Haiila, Rhode, Meting, and that over 
the Baran. Of these the Malir bridge, with 21 spans of 78 feet each, 
and the Baan, with 32 spans of 55 feet each, take the first rank 
both as regards size and importance. The former has been a source 
of endless trouble and expense to the Sind Railway Company, 
owing to the violent nature of the freshes of the Malir rive: after 
a heavy rainfall, and to the insufficiency of the water-way to carry 
off its flood waters. The line suffered from floods in the very same 
year (1861) it was opened for traffic, and again in the following 
year, entailing a cost of upwards of seven lakhs of rupees for 
repairs. In 1863 and again in 1865 the damage from the same 
cause was slight, but in 1866 the Malir, Jingshahi, Jhilaji, 
Khargot, Danai and Khiimbara biidges all suffered severely from 
floods, ten piers of that over the Malir having to be rebuilt and 
raised six feet at a cost of upwards of three and a half lakhs of 
tupees, The other five bridges were also partly rebuilt, cither of 
stionger material or to allow of additional water-way, In 1869 
the Malir bridge was again very seriously damaged by the river 
floods ; eight spans were destroyed, but these have since been 
replaced by screw piles at an estimated cost of 1,12,719 rupees, 
The original cost of this bridge was 4,82,247 rupees, 

The Sind Railway between Karachi and Kotri has six stations, 
namely: the Malir, Dabéji, Jingshahi (for Tatta), Jhimpir, 
Meting (for Jerruck) and Bulhari. The station buildings at 
Kaiichi and Kotri are both but temporary erections, and will 
probably so remain till the through traffic from the Panjab by the 
contemplated extension line shall justify the construction of more 
substantial edifices, ‘Iheie are two passenger stations at Karichi 
—~one on the McLeod Road for the accommodation of persons 
residing in the old town and its immediate neighbourhood, the 
other at the end of Frere Street in the cantonments, for the 
residents of which, as well as for those in the Sadar Bazar and 
Civil Lines Quarters, it is more readily accessible than the 
McLeod Road Station. 

At Jiingshahi, midway between Karachi and Kotri, the station 
building is of a more solid construction, being of stone and pro- 
vided with a refreshment room, ‘The smaller stations at Meting, 
Dabéji, Jhimpir, and Balhari aie also of masonry construction. 

The workshops of the Sind Railway are situate in the Prere 
Town quarter of the municipality on a gently rising ground, and 
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are very extensive, comprising a number of shops for the erection 
of engines, and the building of carriages, &c, The blacksmiths’ 
shop alone is 245 feet long by 47 feet broad ; there is a still larger 
shop for the carriage department, which is 245 feet in length, with 
a breadth of 137 feet. These workshops were built on a large 
scale, with the object of providing, at some future time, for the 
necessary 1olling-stock of the contemplated Panjab extension line, 

The receipts and expenditure of the Sind Railway from the 
year it was first opened for traffic down to the end of 1874, are 
shown Aalf-yearly as follows, and it may here be noticed that the 
increased number of passengers of all classes in the years 1867 
and 1868 may be accounted for by the transmission of a large body 
of troops to Abyssinia, at a time when the military expedition to 
that country was determined upon, This will also account, in a 
great measure, for the increased quantity of goods canied during 
those two years, which, with the single exception of the first halfof 
1866, was the largest ever conveyed by the Sind Railway Company, 

The rolling-stock of the Sind Railway in December 1874 com- 
prised twenty-five engines and 734 vehicles, besides 116 ballast 
waggons, as against twenty engines and 140 vehicles in May 1861, 
when the line was first opened for traffic. ‘The greater number 
of these vehicles are intended for goods traffic, the passenger 
carriages being comparatively few, numbering in all not more than 
forty-four. The staff of the Sind Railway comprises a deputy 
agent (who is also the head of the Indus Motilla), a chief engi- 
neer and assistant, superintendent of railway workshops, traffic 
assistant, and an auditorand storekceper, ‘There is also a deputy 
consulting engineer, who is an officer of Goveinment, 


























Expenditure, Profits, 

YHARS. Receipts. Per Cent, Por Cent, 
Amount, | of Gross | Amount. | of Grows 

Receipts, Receipts. 

rupees, rupecs, rupees, rupecs, 

Ist part of 1861 , 47,164 414365 38 55799 12 
and ,, 1861 . | 1,64,043 | 1,62,913 99 1,130 if 
Ist 4, 1862. 21731124 2,11,890 z 61,234 22 
and ,, 1862 . | 4,12,368 | 3,34.46, To} 77,905 | 19 
Ist 4, 1863» | 54794399 | 4,50,0) 78 | 1,290,311 | 22 
and 5, 1863 « | 5,16,558 | 4,81,663 | 93 34895 7 
Ist 4, 1864. | 5,61,391 | 5,05,081 go 50,310 | 10 
and y, 1864 « | 4,79,537 | 436,771 | 91 425767 9 
Ist 4, 1865 « | 4,29,406 | 4,25,050 | 99 45350) 1 
and ,, 1865 « | 4,74,065 | 4,30,497 | I 43,568 9 
ist, 1866 . | §,87,758 | 4,70,030 80 1, 07,128 20 
and ,, 1866 « | 5,06,949 | 4437,753 | 86 69,196 | 14 
Ist 4, 1867 . | 7,07,157  7,07,157! 100 | Nil Nil 
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T 
| Expenditure. Profits. 
Year, * Receipts, Per Cent, Pe, Cont, 
1 Amount. | of Gross | Amount. | of Gross 
Receipts. Recerpts 
ropecs. anpees, | rupees, | rupees, 
and ,, 1867 5,79:538 | 5:79,538 | 100 Nil Nil 
Ist ,, 1868 . | 6,36,162 | 7,16,500 | I12 Loss Nil 
and ,, 1868 . | 4,26,131 | 4,35,567 | 102 Loss Nil 
st, 1869 « | 4,69,105 | 3,07,563 | 66 | 1,61,543 | 34 
and ,, 3869 . |} 3,33,418 } 3,61,654 | 108 Loss Nil 
ast ,, 1870 . | 4,95,605 | 4,57,965 | 92 37,639 8 
and 4, 1870 . | 3,50,889 | 3,60,568 | 103 Loss Nil 
Ist ,, 1871 . | 3,85,953 | 4,148,388 | 108 Toss Nil 
and ,, 1871 « | 4,33,532 | 3457,524 | 82 76,008 | 18 
Ist 4, 1872 . | 4,54,467 | 3,11, 586 68 1,42,881 3 
end ,, 1872 . | 3,40,528 | 2,097,984 87 42.544 4 
tet 5, $873 + | 3535,g01 | 2,76,553 | 82 58,548 | 1 
and ,, 1873 « | 4,67,664 | 3,217,334 | 68 | 1,46,330 | 32 
Ist y, 1874 « | 44$9,035 | 3,09,170; 67 | 1,49,86 3g 
and 5, 1874 - | 3,59,569 | 3,38,811 | 94 20,75 
ne Se LODE SN 


The passenger and goods traffic, both for a period of thirteen 
and a half years ending 1874, is as follows : 
PASSENGER TRArrIC (1861 TO 1874). 
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3,854 
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35344 
2,674 
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2,085 
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55317 
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Goons ‘TRAFFIC (1861 TO 1874), 


































vents Ordinary Goods | Amount realised. | Cost per ‘Ton 
tons, rupees, rupees, 
and part of 1861 3 16,520 76,295 4°61 
ist ,, 1862. . 31,378 1,58,658 5°05 
and j, 1862 . 54,096 2,73,998 5°06 
st 4, 1863. 68,712 393,053 $°72 
and ,, 1863 « 77049 31751489 4°36 
st 4, 1864 « 71,087 452451 5°96 
and ,, 1864 . 62,083 3,158,632 5°77 
Ist 4, 1865 . §25326 35135589 5°99 
and 4, 3865 , 60,400 3,61 ,992 6'00 
ist ,, 1860 , » 94,925 4585 429 6°48 
and ,, 1866 . 60,052 41935309 7 
st, 1867 « 731089 5,065,669 7°74 
and ,, 1867 . 61,425 4129945 700 
ist 4, 1868 . 644255 4,596,263 172 
and ,, 1868 . 42,550 3,516,175 7'43 
ist ,, 1869 . 38,799 3,60, 614 9:29 
and ,, 1869 . 30,679 24475449 "06 
sist j, 1870. 40,744 406,45 99% 
and ,, 870. . 34,751 2,80,2 “06 
ist ,, 1871. «| ' 35,576 3112, 126 8°97 
and 4, 187k. 51,219 3,61, 109 7°05 
Ist 4, 1872. « 45,906 3172873 ‘12 
and ,, 1872 . » 38,778 25739747 A.9s 
ist), 1873 . > 339713 269,975 ‘or 
andj, 1873 6 + 66,2 $196,276 5°97 
wt, 187. 53,82: 391728 7°05 
and ,, 1874. . 455530 287,595 6°32 





Karachi Exhibition.—On the 23rd of December, 1869, the 
first Industrial Exhibition ever held in the province was opened 
with much ceremony in the Freie Hall, at Karichi, by the Com- 
missioner in Sind, Sir W. Lockyer Merewether, in the presence 
of the Bishop of Bombay, and a large assemblage of visitois, civil, 
military and naval, In the extensive rooms of the Hall were 
arranged a varied assortment of articles, the productions not alone 
of Sind, but of the Panjab, Bahawalpur, Kachh, Afghanistin—of 
several of the districts of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, 
and of other places as well, In live stock the show was not con- 
sidered to be favourable, but in agricultural and animal products 
it was extensive and creditable. The display of dyes, cotton, 
fibres, drugs, oil, and ghi, the produce of Sind itself, was held to 
‘be good, and many of these articles obtained prizes. In forest 
and mineral products, and in materials used in construction, the 
building stone of Sind, as, also, its salt, saltpetre, and different 
parts of woods, attracted attention, and won several prizes, In 
skin and manufactures, the carpets made in the Shikirpur Jail—the 
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gold, silver, and silk embroideries of Hyderabad—the lacquered 
ware of Hala and Khairpur—and the lingis of Tatta occupied 
a prominent place, and were deservedly admired. In machinery 
and implements the display was small, but many articles were not 
sent, owing to 2 rumour having prevailed that the Exhibition 
would never be held. In the upper rooms of the Frere Hall a 
large number of pictures, engravings, and photographs, as well as 
some statuary, all owned by residents in Sind, were carefully and 
systematically arranged, in addition to many rare and choice 
articles from China, Japan, and other countries. Specimens of 
instruments used in land and ocean telegraphy, together with 
some of the latest improved electrical machines, were also shown. 
The Exhibition was opened for eight days, and taking into con- 
sideration the many difficulties encountered in carrying out a 
pioject of this nature for the first time in Sind, it was fairly 
attended. Silver and bronze medals, of suitable device and ex- 
cellent workmanship, as well as money prizes, weie distributed 
amongst the successful competitors, The sum raised by donations, 
subscriptions, entrance fees, &c., on account of the Exhibition, 
amounted in the aggregate to 20,636 iupees, of which 12,000 
rupees alone were contiibuted from the local funds of the different 
Collectorates of Sind, It was subsequently determined to invest 
the balance (about 1000 rupees) remaining to the credit of the 
Exhibition Tund, and place the interest accruing from it at the 
disposal of the educational authorities in Sind, so as to provide an 
annual money prize for the most successful student in the province 
at the matriculation examination, without any distinction of caste 
or class, The Karachi Industrial Exhibition may, on the whole, 
be considered as successful in its results, and it is expected it will 
he followed, at no distant date, by others in different parts of the 
Province. 

It is more than thirty years since British rule was first intro- 
duced into the Province of Sind, but the improvement that 
has taken place during that period has been very marked, and 
will appear still more striking, if the condition of the country and 
its people at the time of the conquest be compared with that now 
prevailing. Canals—those great means by which the precious 
waters of the Indus are conveyed to the thirsty soil of Sind—have 
been either constructed or improved with no sparing hand. It 
may be that experience is still required to devise the best plan for 
irrigating to the greatest extent possible as much Jand as can be 
ptoperly cultivated by the present sparse population of the pro- 
vince, but it is astonishing to find how much has already been 
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done in this respect. The Eastern Nara, with its supply channel 
at Rohri, the Mithrau, the Bégari, and the Sukkur and Shahdadpur 
canals are among the gieat woiks which have been either cut or 
improved upon during British rule, at the same time numerous 
smaller channels have been excavated, which, though appearing 
individually but of little account, are all an additional means of 
wealth to the province. Excellent roads with rest-houses have 
been made in many paits of Sind, and a railway has been con- 
structed which does away with the old and uncertain river-route, 
and only requires to be joined to the Panjab line to enhance its 
usefulness, There is telegraphic communication not only with 
British India, but with Europe itself ‘The river, capricious and 
erratic, but nevertheless //e grent source of wealth lo the province, 
is carefully looked after by a special department, and all obstruc- 
tions to navigation, where possible, are removed. A fleet of 
steamboats plies regularly upon its waters, taking up and binging 
down the various manufactures of Europe, as well as the produce 
of Sind, and of different parts of the Panjib, Steam-ferries are 
stationed at two of its permanent banks for the conveyance of 
travellers and goods, Municipalities, as well as medical dispensmies, 
have long since been established in all the large towns with marked 
advantage, and the former have been an important means of intro- 
ducing a better system of sanitation, making the towns more 
cleanly, and in consequence healthier and less liable to the attacks 
of epidemic disease- Vaccination has made itself known with 
much success throughout the Jength and breadth of the province, 
and is carried out by a special department, Education has also 
spread mightily through the country, the Government schools 
gradually supplanting the private vernacular institutions, which are 
at best but poor and inefficient places of instruction for native youth, 
The advantages of postal communication have been widely cir- 
culated, and are being appreciated by the native community, A 
fair and equitable system of assessment has for some years past 
and is still being carried out to the great benefit of the cultivating 
classes, Fine and commodious barracks for British troops have 
been built at Karachi and Hyderabad, with every useful appliance 
to preserve the health of the English soldier in the trying climate 
of Sind. If regard be had to the large towns of the province, such 
as Karachi, Shikarpur, and Hyderabad, and a comparison be made 
of their present state with that at the time of the conquest, there 
will be found much cause for congratulation in the great work of 
improvement that is everywhere apparent. Nowhere is*this so 


evident as in Karachi, a place which in 1842, when ceded to the 
12 
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British, had a population of not more than 14,000 souls, who 
resided in what is now called the old town municipal quarter. It 
was a miserable and dirty town, and, having no landing-place, 
passengers from seaward had to be conveyed in small boats as far 
as was possible, through a mass of liquid fetid mud, and then be 
carried on men’s shoulders for a further distance, till dry land 
could be reached. But all this is changed; a good mole road 
and handsome bridge connect the island of Kiamaii with Kaaichi, 
and excellent metalled roads of great extent and length lead to 
nearly every part of the town and camp, and are everywhere 
available for wheeled conveyances, Handsome buildings (public 
and private) aie more numejous than could be expected in a place 
of its size, and many of the wealthy natives have of late years 
begun to build large and commodious houses for themselves in 
an improved style, Nor must the Karachi Harbour Works be 
forgotten in this list of improvements; upon them have already 
been expended above forty lakhs of 1upees, and the acknowledged 
success of this great scheme now only needs the junction of the 
Sind and Panjab lines of railway to induce a great flow of com- 
merce into the chief city and port of this Province, And all the 
improvements here referred to have been carried out in Sind in 
little more than ¢Airty years, There are no doubt many important 
matters which still require attention, none more so than a good 
and sufficient water-supply for the towns of Karachi and Hyderabad, 
with a proper system of drainage for the former city. On these 
points carefully prepared plans have long since been under con- 
sideration, and the Hyderabad project is now in course of execu- 
tion, Still, it is believed that enough has here been mentioned 
to show that the Indian Government, through the chief consecutive 
ruling authorities of the Province, has not neglected Sind, and that 
in conjunction with the already completed and successful scheme 
of Harbour Improvement, all that now seems hecessary to secure 
a brilliant future for not only its chief town but the entire Province 
is the speedy extension of its railway to the Panjab, 
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Abid (new), an alienated village in the Sukkur taltika of the 
Sukkur and Shikarpur Division, distant nineteen miles from 
Shikarpur, It has road communication with Gosarji. There are 
no Government officers in this place. The population, num- 
bering in all 876, consists of 700 Musalmins of the Lakha uibe, 
and 176 Hindfis of the Karra caste, Their chief employments 
are agriculture and trade, 

Abdii, 2 Government town in the Sukkur talitka of the Shikarpur 
and Sukkur Deputy Colleclorate, situate on the old road connecting 
the towns of Sukkur and Shikdrpur, and distant twelve miles from 
each. It has road communication also with the villages of Chak 
and Miingrani, It is the head-quarter station of a Tapadiir, and 
has a travellers’ bangalow, 4 small /4ava school and a cattle 
pound. The population, numbering in all 1201, consists of 734 
‘Muhammadans, mostly of the Koréshi, Mahar, Machhi, and 
Siimra tribes; the remainder (467) being Hindiis of the Brahman, 
Lohano, and Sonfro castes, The occupation of the inhabitants is 
chiefly agricultural, The place appears to possess neither trade 
nor manufactures of any importance, 

Abid Markifni, a Government town in the Naushahro Abro 
taliika of the Shikarpur and Sukkur Deptty Collectorate, distant 
twenty miles south from Shikirpur. At present there are no 
roads leading to or from this village, but two have been projected, 
one to Dakhan and the other to Wasil. This village is the head- 
quarter station of a Tapadir, and has a catule pound. The popu- 
lation, numbering in all 892, consists of 664 Muhammadans, prin- 
cipally of the Markiani tribe, while there are also 228 Hindis, 
chiefly of the Lohano caste, Their occupation is mainly agricul- 
ture and trade, 

Abji, a Government village in the Naushahro talika,of the 
Naushahro Division, situate nine miles south-west from ‘Tharu- 
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shah, with which town, as also with Naushahro (nine miles), 
Mithani (three miles), and Moro (fifteen miles), it has road communi- 
cation. It is a tapadar’s station, and has police lines for three 
constables, as well as a Government vernacular school, attended 
by thity-eight pupils. The population is 1147, and their occupa- 
tion is for the most part agricultural. The trade of this town is 
principally in grain and sugar. ‘There are no manufactures of 
any consequence. ‘This town is said to have been founded by 
one Aban, a Sahato, about 120 years ago, 

Adalpur, a Government town in the Ghotki taliika of the Rohri 
division, distant about thirty-six miles north-east from Rohri and 
four miles from Ghotki, It has road communication from Ghotki, 
Malik, and Mathélo, It is the head-quarter station of the Tapadar 
of the Adalpur tapa, and has, besides his dara, a vernacular 
school, police thina with three policemen, and a dhak, or cattle 
pound, The inhabitants, numbering in all 1177, who are mostly 
engaged in trade and agriculture, consist of 778 Muhammadans, 
divided into many different sub-divisions of tribes, of which the 
Kalwars are the most numerous, there being also some Bhiitas, 
Dharéjas, Malaks, and Katis. The Saiyads are only ten in 
number, Of the Hindiis there are 359, nearly all being of the 
Banya caste, The chief person of note in this village is one Izat 
Khan, a large Zamindar, The trade of this place is in wheat, 
judr, bajri, grain, indigo, cotton, oil, ghi, &c. There are no 
manufactures. This town is said to have been founded by one 
Jam Jhéla Dharéjo, about av. 1456. 

Adam-jo-Tando, a town in the Alahyar-jo-Tando talika of 
the Hala Deputy Collectorate, fourteen miles east from Hala and 
twenty north from Alahyar-jo-Tando, situate on the Saingrowih 
canal, It has road communication with both these towns as well 
as with Mirpur, Shahdadpur, Udéra, Ghotino, and Berini. It 
possesses a Tapadar’s déra, a subordinate judge's courl-house, 
police lines, a branch post-office, dharamsila, and a Government 
vernacular school, There is also a municipality, established in 
1860, the revenue of which in 1873-74 was 5527 rupees, The 
inhabitants, numbering 3457, are mostly Hindas, there being 2209 
of this class; the greater nuntber are Lohdnos and Panjabis: of 
Muhammadans there axe £174, the prevailing tribes being Khas- 
kélis, Simras, and Mémons. Their chief occupations are agricul- 
ture and trade. The trade of the place is principally in silk, raw 
cotton, grain, ghi, oil, and sugar. Its value is roughly estimated 
at about 41,000 aupees, and the transil trade at 65,000 rupees, 
The town does not appear to possess any special manufacture, 
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Adam-jo-Tando was built about eighty years ago by one Adam 
Khan Mari, whence its name. The chief men of note in this 
town are Karimdad Mari, Sultan Ali Khan Mari, and Datd 
Khan. - . 

Aghani, a Government village in the Larkana talika of the 
Lakina Division, situate on the Ghar canal, ‘There are no public 
buildings of any kind in this place, The population, numbering 
in all 1023 souls, consists of 895 Musalmins of the Bhuta and 
Aghani tribes, and 128 Hindiis, whose occupations are agriculture 
and trade, 

Ajanshah, a village in the Hala talika of the Hala district, 
three miles {o the east of Hala, and situate on the high road 
leading from that town to Shahdadpur, The Sarangwéh canal flows 
past it, No Government officers reside here, nor are there any 
public buildings, It has 879 inhabitants, the Muhammadans 
being chiefly of the Saiyad and Sariah tribes, and the Hindiis for 
the most part Lohinos, The population is, on the whole, agri- 
cultural. The chief men of the place are Saiyads and Amils; of 
the former, Saiyad Bégshih is the most important individual. 
Ajanshah is supposed to have been founded during the Kalhora 
dynasty by one Hasan Shah, about a.p, 1777 (1. 1155). 

Alahyar-jo-Tando, a taliika (or sub-division) of the Hala 
Deputy Collectorate, having seven tapas and fifty-nine villages, 
with an area of 705 square miles, and a population of 59,746 
souls, The revenue, imperial and local, of this taltika during the 
past five years, ending 187 3~74, is as follows :— 
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Alahyar-jo-Tando, the chief town of the taltka of that name 
in the Hala Deputy Collectorate, in latitude 25° ax’ N., and 
longitude 68° 40’. It is thirty-two miles south-east from Hala, 
and twenty-four east from Hyderabad, and is situate on the 
Gahorowah canal, It has road communication with Hyderabad, 
Mirpur, Hali, Adam-jo-Tando, Nasarpur, Goichiini, and Khokhar, 
Tt is the head-quarter station of a Miikhtyfrkar, whose déra is in 
the fort, and possesses a Deputy Collector's bangalow (also in the 
fort), a subordinate judge’s court-house, a dispensary, a Govern. 
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ment Anglo-vernacular school, as also one for female children, 
market, :ural and district police lines, a branch post-office, dharam- 
sala, anda cattle pound (or dak), The town has also a munici- 
pality,’established in 1856, the revenue of which in 1873~74 was 
6827 rupees, while the disbursements were 6326 rupees. The 
fort, which is near the canal, is small in area, and was erected in 
the time of the Talpur dynasty. Alahyar-jo-Tando is one of the 
most populous towns throughout the Hala district, having 3913 
inhabitants, made up of the two great classes, Muhammadans and 
Hindiis, Of the former there are 1447, who are mostly Mémons 
and Patolis; the Hindis number 2333, chiefly of the Brahman, 
Lohano, and Panjabi castes, Their occupation is principally 
agriculture and trade. The chief men of note in this town are 
Mirs Shih Muhammad and Khan Muhammad, The trade of 
the place is in sugar, ivory, grain of sorts, ghi, silk, cloths, cotton, 
and oil. Cotton is extensively cultivated in this taltka, while the 
greater part of that from Mirpur passes through this town on its 
way to Karachi by either Ghotina or by Gidii Bandar. Among 
the imports are cloths, raw silk, ivory, and metal pots—the latter 
coming mostly from the town of Nagodi in the Jodhpur (Marwar) 
State. The value of the local trade is, at a rough estimate, about 
1,16,000 rupees, while that of the transit trade is computed at 
1,61,000 rupees, The principal manufactures are the weaving 
of coloured cloths and silk, and ivory work, The ivory is made 
up into armlets (for which there is a great demand among the 
female community), hikah mouthpieces, and other articles, The 
town is said to have been founded, aboyt ninety years since, by 
one Alahyar, a son of Mir Fateh Khan Talpur, whence its name, 
During the sovereignty of the Talpurs it attained to considerable 
commercial importance, as it was on the high ioad between the 
two large towns of Hyderabad and Umarkot, and much of the 
trade of Shikarpur and northern Sind found its way there, but 
this fell off to a great extent after the conquest of the province by 
the British in 1843, and still more so on the opening of the line 
of railway between Kotri and Karachi in 1861, which at once 
diverled the trade of northern Sind into other channels, ~ 

Amri, a Government village in the Manjhand taltika of the 
Sehwan Deputy Collectorate, situate on the main road running 
from Kotri to Sehwan and close to the river Indus, It is twenty- 
three miles north of Manjhand, and the same distance south of 
Sehwan, and is the head-quarter station of a Tapadir, ‘There are 
police lines for four men, a slaging bangalow, dharamsila and 
cattle pound (¢4ak). The population, numbering in all 867, 
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consists of 757 Musalméns and 107 Hindiis; their chief employ- 
ment is agriculture, There is 2 local and transit trade in grain 
and ghi, but to what extent is not known, 

Amrote (old), a Government village in the Naushabro Abro 
taliika of the Sukkur and Shikarpur Division, distant seven miles 
southavest from Shikarpur. Though the population is large, 
numbering 1522, of whom 1277 are Musalmiins and 245 Hindiis, 
there appear to be no roads leading to or from it, and no public 
puildings of any kind. The principal occupations of the people 
are agriculture and trade. 

Avazi, a village in the Sehwan talika of the Schwan Deputy 
Collectorate, distant six miles north-west of Sehwan, and two miles 
west of Babak, having rough communication by camel tracks with 
this latter town and Bhan, It is the head-quarter station of a 
Tapadar, and possesses a municipality, established in 1861, with 
an annual income which in 1873-74 amounted to 1201 rupees, It 
has a Government vernacular school, a cattle pound, as also a 
small police post. The inhabitants number 2039, of whom 1301 
are Muhammadans (mostly Saiyads, Chandias, Khokhars, Mémons, 
and Stimras), and 738 Hindiis of the Brahman and Lohino 
castes, Agriculture and trade are the chief employments of the 
population, The principal resident of note is one Saiyad Mu- 
hammad. ‘There is no trade, nor are there any manufactures in 
this place, 

Arija, a Government village in the Labdarya taltka of the 
Larkana Division, situate ten miles south of the town of Larkana, 
The population, numbering in all 1163 souls, consists of 1080 
Musalméns, mostly Saiyads, and but 83 Hindiis, who are 
Brahmans, &c, Their occupations are principally agriculture and 
trade,” 

Aror (pronounced Alor), an old ruined town situate five miles 
to the east of Rohri, and connected with it by a road which passes 
over a bridge said to be very ancient, In the bed of the river 
which once flowed near this place are two stones set up, it is sup- 
posed, to mark the ancient course of the Indus—then known as 
the Mihrin, The city is reported to have been built of peta brick 
and stone ona rocky hill, having its walls then washed by the 
Indus, and it seems probable that the change in the course of the 
river, caused, it is presumed, by an earthquake, took place some- 
where about A.D. 962 (or Hijri 341). It was the capital of the 
Hindi Rajas who governed Sind, though no specimens of Hindi 
architecture have been found there, Little else is known relative 
to this city, since no record of -any moment exists concerning the 
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time between the invasion of India by Alexander the Great and 
the conquest of Sind by the generals of the Khalifas, excepting 
a few puerile legends. Amongst the present ruins of Aror are the 
mazjid of Alumgir, and the tombs of the two Saiyads, Shakar Ganj 
Shah and Khatal-t-din Shah, To the former, which is a plain 
white sepulchre, frequent pilgrimages are made. Muhammad 
Masam Namé, in his History of Sind, states that the city of Aror was 
captured by Muhammad Kasim Sakifi about a.p. 711 (H, 93), the 
then reigning Hindi prince, Rai Dahir, being killed in the assault. 

Badin (or Badino), a talika (or sub-division) of the Tanda 
Deputy Collectorate, containing an area of 79s square miles, 
with 8 tapas, 115 deks, and a population of 51,593 souls, The 
revenue (imperial and local) of this sub-division dwing the past 
five years, ending 1873-74, is as follows :— 




















1865-70, 1870-71. | 1871-72, 1872-73, 1873-74. 

rupees, rapees, rupees rupees. rape 
Imperial , . 95,260 } 1,14,863 | 1,09,061 | 1,14,631 9 5210 
Loeal. 5 9,426 9,577 | 12,551 11,590 8,962 


Total rupees, | 1,04,686 | 1,24,440 | 1,21,612 | 1,26,221 308,172 
5917. 








Badin (or Badino), a Government village and the head. 
quarters of the Makhtyarkar of the talika of the same name, It is 
situate on a spot between the Ghiri Mandhar and Kaziah canals, 
in latitude 24° 33’ N., and longitude 68° 52' E,, and is distant 
6a miles S.S.E. from Hyderabad, and 4x from Tando Muhammad 
Khan, with which latter town it is connected by a tiunk road 
passing through it to Luari and Rahim-ki-Bazir, It has com- 
munication also with Tando Bago, wé Wahnii, and with Sirani 
and Khoiwah by cross roads, As the head-quaiter station of a 
Mikhtyarkar, it possesses a Autcherry with jail attached, together 
with police lines, affording accommodation for three officers and 
eleven constables, as well as a post-office and cattle pound, It 
has also a municipality, established in 1857, with a revenue which 
in 1873-74 amounted to 1347 rupees, while the disbursements 
for the same year were 1531 rupees, The municipal revenue has 
incitased considerably of late, owing to the receipts fiom the 
Cattle Pound Fund being now made over to it, There is an 
annual fair held at this town for twelve or thirteen days during a 
part of the month of June, which is attended by about ten thousand 
persons, The fees levied at this fair are given to the municipality, 
on the understanding that it pays all the expenses—an arrange- 
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ment which of late years has not proved advantageous, The 
inhabitants, who are 978 in number, consist of 44 Hindtis and 
364 Muhammadans, the majority of the former being traders and 
shopkeepeis, and the latter Lahoris, cultivators and weavers, 
Some Pirs of note reside at Badin, but the chief of these, Bhawan 
Shah, died a few years ago, 

The manufactures of this place comprise the making of shoes ; 
agricultural implements, such as spades and axes; earthenwaie, 
and wooden wheels (or #rs) for irrigational purposes, It has a 
large trade in rice, bajui, and other cereals, as well as in ghi, sugar, 
molasses, cloths, metals, tobacco, skins, cotton, country liquor, and 
drugs, ‘The transit trade is confined to a few articles only, these 
being cloths, bajri, judr, and oil, Badin possesses a Government 
yeinacular school, and good, well-built district bangalow, and a 
dharamsiala, the latter maintained at the expense of the munici- 
pality, This town was once much larger than it is at present, 
but its former site was on the right (or western) bank of the Ghari 
Mandhar canal, The whole town was destroyed by Madat Khin, 
the famous Pathan, in his raid into Sind, The present town is 
supposed to have been built by Sawalo, a Hindi, about 127 years 
ago, 

agin a Government village in the Sukkur taltika of the 
Sukkur and Shikarpur Division, distant 16 miles south of Shika:pur, 
Tt has a’ Government vernacular school, The population, number- 
ing in all 90g, consists of 622 Musalmans of the Pathan tribe and 
283 Findiis, , 

Bambura, a ruined city near the town of Gharo, in the Mirpur 
Sakro taliika of the Jerruck district, in latitude 24° 4o' N., and lon- 
gitude 67° 4x’. It was known as the Kafir, or Infidel city, and 
is presumed to have been in existence before the first Muham- 
madan inyasion of Sind in A,D. 711-12, Itis stated that there 
are reasons for supposing that this ancient place was known 
during the eighth century under the names of Debal, Dewal, or 
Dawul, and that it was the first town that was stormed by the 
Muslim invader, Muhammad Kasim Sakifi, The catapults used 
by this general are said to have been brought by sea to this place, 
which is thought to have been at that time the principal port in 
Sind on the western side of the Indus delta, This ancicnt’city, 
it is said, exhibils marks of great antiquity, displaying the remains 
of ramparts, bastions, towers and houses, and bearing evidence of 
former population and trade in the number of coins washed up 
during heavy rain, -At the time of its destruction there was a 
temple renowned for its sanctity in the fort, whence the town is 
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supposed to have been called by Muhammadan historians Dewal, 
or the temple, but it is believed that before the Muslim invasion 
it was known under the name of Mahara, or Mansawar. 

Bangiil Déro, a Government village in the Rato Déro taliika 
of the Larkana Deputy Collectorate, in latitude 27° 43’ N., and 
longitude 68° 27’ E., and distant 12 miles N.E. of Larkana, with 
which town and Rato Déro it has road communication, A Ta- 
padar resides here, The population numbers in all 1442 souls, 
comprising Muhammadans of the Bhiita Visar and Dakhan tribes, 
and 300 Hindi, but the number of each class is not known, 
There are no manufactures, nor does there appear to be any trade 
of importance, either local or transit. 

Bélo, a taliika (or sub-division) of the Shaihbandar Deputy 
Collectorate, having an area of 294 square miles, with 6 tapas, 
82 “dehs,” and a population of 28,471 souls, The revenue, 
imperial and local, of this sub-division for the four years past, 
ending 1873-74, is as follows :— 
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Imperial, . o 82 69,097 71,042 69,065 
Local « » + 1894. 12,039 12,410 16,330 



















Total rupees . | 74,276 81,136 83,452 | 85,395 


Bélo, a village in the taliika of the same name in the Shih- 
bandar Deputy Collectorate, 4 miles from the river Indus, and 
the head-quarter station of the Mtkhtyarkar of the taliika, and also 
ofa Tapadir, It is distant 324 miles north-north-west of Mugal- 
bhin, and ro} miles west from Daro. Besides the Makhtyarkar's 
déra, there is a police sub-thana here, with a force of 19 men, 
under the charge of a chief constable ; a dharamsiila for travellers, 
and a cattle pound. The population, numbering in all 691 souls, 
is made up of 359 Muhammadans of the Saiyad and Muhana 
tribes: the Hindiis are 332 in number, and are chiefly Lohanos 
and Bhatias. ‘There does not appear to be any trade or manufac- 
ture of any importance in this town, 

Beyr, a Government village in the Kambar taliika of the 
Larkana Division, 16 miles west from Larkana. It has road 
communication with Kambar, The population, numbering in all 
1322 souls, comprises rx0o2 Musalmans and 220 Hindis, whose 
principal occupations are trade and agriculture, | 

Bhan, a Government village in the Schwan taltika of the 
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Sehwan Deputy Collectorate, distant 12 miles north-west of Seh- 
wan, with which town, 23 also with the villages of Johi, Bubak, 
and Dadu, it has road communication. This place possesses 
police lines with four men, is the head-quarter station of a . 
Tapadiy, and has a staging bangalow, a post-office, Government 
school, and a cattle pound. The population, numbering 1084 
persons, comprises 833 Musalmans, and 251 Hindits, whose occu- 
pation is chiefly agriculture. This place has neither trade nor 
manufactures of any consequence, 

Bhélani, 2 Government village in the Kandifiro talika of the 
Naushahro Division. It is situate on the postal road leading from 
Halani to Malnabpur, and is distant 18 miles north-east of 
Tharushah. It has road communication also with the village of 
Khanwahan, There are no Goveinment officers stationed at this 
place. The population, numbering in all 1537, consists of Mu- 
hammadans and Hindiis, but the number of each is not known, 
Their occupation is mainly agricultural. The trade of the place is . 
in grain, and the only manufacture that of cotton cloth, The 
population of this village would appear to have somewhat 
diminished, since Lieut, Jameson, in his report of 1852, states that 
it then had 178z inhabitants, of whom 945 were Hindiis, and 836 
Muhammadans: the number of houses was 237 in all, and the 
shops 37, Conjointly with Halani, which adjoins this village, it is 
an old town, having been upwards of 200 years in existence, and 
therefore founded prior to the advent of the Kalhora dynasty, 

Bhifn, a Government village in the Kotri taliika of the Sehwan 
Deputy Collectorate, 23 miles north of Kotri, and half a mile 
easiward of the main road running from Kotri to Sehwen, It is 
tif head-quarter station of a Tapadar, and has a small police 
post, a dharamsala for travellers, and a cattle pound, The inha« 
bitants, numbering 1592, comprise 1111 Muhammadans, princi- 
pally of the Saiyad, Muhina, Bhian, Chuna and Laghiri tribes, and 
481 Hindfis, who a1e mostly Lohanos. The population is chiefly 
engaged in cultivation and trade, This place seems to have no 
particular trade or manufactures, 

Bhiria, a Government town in the Naushahro taliika of the 
Deputy Collectorate of that name, It is situate on the high road 
running from Hyderabad to Rohri, and is 6 miles east of Thara 
Shah, and 8 miles north-east from Naushahro, with both which 
places, as also with Kandiaro, Halani, and Chang (in the Khairpur 
territory) it has road communication; the postal road also from 
Naushahro to Tharu Shah runs near this town. It is the head- 
quarter station of a Tapadar, and has police lines for four men. 
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In addition to the Tapadar’s déra, or office, there is a verna- 
cular school, market, and a commodious dharamsila, This place 
also possesses a municipality, established in 1861, the income of 
which in 1873-74 amounted to 1825 rupees, and the expenditure 
to 1707, The population, numbering 2549, comprises but 926 
Muhammadans, chiefly of the Saiyad and Mémon tribes, and only 
135 Hindts, who are for the most part Lohanos, the remainder 
(1488) being very probably Sikhs, The occupation of the people 
is principally agricultural, In 1852 this town, according to Lieut, 
Jameson, had 2798 inhabitants, of whom 1573 were Hindts. 
There were then 231 houses and roo shops, and this village, in 
point of population, ¢4en ranked second in the Naushahro Pargana. 
A small quantity of oil is manufactured here for home consumption, 
and a large quantity of grain passes annually through this town 
for shipment by the Indus to other places. 

Bhitshah, a town in the Hala taliika of the Hala Deputy Col- 
lectorate, 4 miles east from Hala, with which place, as well as 
with Adam-jo-Tando, it has road communication, No Govern- 
ment officers reside here, the Tapadar of Bhitshah having his 
déva at Khandu. The population numbers 1640, but the num- 
ber of Muhammadans and Hindis is not known, The former 
are of the Wasan, Sand, Khaskéli, and Bugria tribes, and the 
latter are nearly all Lohanos. The trade of the place is mostly 
in rice, judr, bajri, cotton, and ghi, The chief men of note in 
this town are Pirs, and it is the residence of Pir Min Alabakhsh, 
to whom the four tombs in the place belong. These tombs, which 
were erected about 1g0 years ago, are built of burnt glazed bricks, 
and are in good condition, A fair takes place here annually in 
the month of May, and is attended by upwards of 4000 Muhatn- 
madans, It is in honour of Shah Abdi Latif, the founder of the 
town, which dates from A.D, 1727 (11, £108), 

Brahmandbad, a very ancient and ruined city in the Shih- 
dadpur talika of the Hala Deputy Collectorate. This place was 
visited by Mr, A. F. Bellasis, late of the Bombay Civil Service, in 
1854, and his interesting description of the ruins, together with a 
short memorandum on the same subject by Captain (now Major- 
General Sir I, J.) Goldsmid, of the Madras army, is as follows :— 

“ Brahmanabad, or Bambra-ke-Thil,* its more modein and 
Sindi name, is an ancient and ruined city, situated on the dry 
bed of a large river, said to have been one of the old courses of 
the Indus. It lies in an easterly direction, about 8 miles from 


* Bambra, a name frequently applied to old iuined cities in Sind, Thul, 


A lower, a bastion, i 
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the town of Shahdadpur, and about 21 from Hala, It is about 
44 miles N,E, of the city of Hyderabad, and about 16 miles from 
the right bank of the Mithrau canal. 

 Brahmanabad in its palmy days was a large and fortified city, 
built entirely of baked bricks, Its present appearance is one vast 
mass of ruins, forming irregular mounds, varying in dimensions 
according to the size of the original houses, of which these ruins 
are the humbler representatives, Some idea may be formed of the 
extent of Brahmanabad, when I state ils circumference is within a 
few yards of four miles, measured by a perambulator, Besides 
Brahmanadbad, at a distance of about a mile and a half, is the dis- 
tinct and ruined city of Dalari, the residence of its last King, and 
five miles in another direction is the ruined city of Depur, the 
residence of his Prime Minister (Wazir) ; and between these cities 
are the ruins of suburbs extending for miles far and wide into the 
open country, 

“ Brahmanabiid appears to have been the commercial city, where 
the merchants and traders lived ; Daliri, where the King and his 
Court resided, in luxury and pleasure; and Depur, where the 
Prime Minister transacted with his officers the affairs of state. 
The city of Brahmanabad is entirely surrounded with a rampart, 
mounted with numerous turrets and bastions, 

“On first entering Brahmanabad, so extensive and so complete 
are its ruins, you feel lost in contemplating its utter desolation ; 
and it takes some time before the eye becomes accustomed to the 
confusion and disorder that characterise the place. After a little 
examination, the most prominent object that presents itself is the 
ruin of a high tower of brickwork standing isolated on a large 
heap of ruins, clearly indicating ils former extent and importance, 
This may have been the citadel, or one of those circular towers 
such as are seen in Sind to this day in the forts of Hyderabad 
and Umarkot, 

“Amid the chaos of ruins you may further observe several open 
spaces or squares, evidently the bazars and market-places of the 
city: some of these are of great extent, running through the fort, 
A little imagination, and you might picture to yourself that here 
were barracks for troops ; that in this open space they were wont 
to hold their parades; that this was the exchange of the money- 
lenders ; this the river gate of the city, where customs were levied, 
Again, it were easy to imagine the noble Indus gliding in a mighty 
stream past the city walls, her waters studded, as at present, with 
many a boat, and many a quaint-cut sail, and many a eda fisher- 
man, giving perspective to the landscape. It were easier still to 
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picture along the banks of the river, and immediately under the 
city walls, the busy haunts of trade: here you might say with cer- 
tainty were the native craft moored to the bank; here piles of 
goods and merchandise were often heaped; and there, too, you 
might safely say were crowds of noisy, money-making Hindtis, 
chattering, bartering, and wrangling after the most approved 
fashion of modein times, Turning from the contemplation of 
what may have been to the chaos of surrounding ruins, the only 
memorials of the past, one is led to inquire what could have 
caused the utter destruction of a city so large and so song, 

“ Very little is known of the history of Biahmanébad, except what 
tradition tells: as usual, it is mixed up with fable; but, wanting 
records, even fable has its value. The popular account of Brahman- 
bad, as far as I have been able to procure it, is as follows :— 

# That about seven or eight centuries ago, Biahmanabad was a 
rich and flourishing city, That in those days a very wicked king, 
named Dolora, reigned in those parts, and among his many 
iniquities he made a law that all young maidens who maniied any 
of his subjects were to pass the wedding night in his palace, The 
breach of this law was death, Now, a ceitain rick noble had a 
daughter, beautiful and fair, and she was about to be married, 
But this law was an insuperable obstacle to the father’s wishes. In 
his difficulties, he went for assistance to a priest of great sanctity, 
who was supposed to have the power of communicating with both 
heaven and hell, and asked for advice. The priest told the rich 
man that he could only devise one way of helping him, and that 
was by destroying the whole city of Brahmanabid, if King Dolora 
did not by a certain day abrogate this iniquitous law. The rich 
man besought the priest very earnestly to save the city: he offered 
him jewels, and silver and gold, to devise some other means; but 
the priest was firm, and said he had looked well into futurity, and 
that there was no other remedy. Then, said the rich man, save 
my daughter’s honour, should even Biahmanibad be ruined, 
Accordingly, there went foith a ‘prophecy, proclaiming to all the 
inhabitants, that if by a ceitain day King Dolora did not abrogate 
this wicked law, Brahmanabad would be utterly destroyed, and 
warning all faithful people to flee the city before the impending 
calamity came to pass, The king took no heed, and continued in 
his wicked ways, living in pleasure and luxury in the midst of his 
lascivious cout, The day came, and with it a most awful tempest, 
followed by a violent earthquake. The city of Biahmanibad was 
laid low in ruins, and in its fall king, courtiers, and unbelievers 
were buried. 
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“ Those who had beheved the prophecy of the priest, and had 
made their escape from the city before this calamity took place, 
are said to have wandered about Sind for a whole yeu, secking 
for a spot wheieon they might settle and build them another city, 
They searched in vain for a site as beautiful as that of their ruined 
Brahmanabad ; for lands as fertile and rich, for trade as great and 
flourishing. At last they came to Nasarpur,* and that being the 
best place they had seen since they had left their own beautiful 
city, they settled there, and built them another brick city, and there 
they dwelt. This too has disappeared, and Nasarpur is now a 
mud-built town, like all the rest of the towns in Sind; but the 
remains of the old biick city aic to be seen to this day. Such 1s 
the legend of Brahmanabad and its inhabitants,” 

I haye consulted Saiyad Sadir Ali Shah, a learned Saiyad of 
Tatta, and have referred to the few Sindi books that give any 
account of Biahmanabad, and fiom these authoiities I gain the 
following particulais — 

“The Saiyad states that the city appears to have been founded 
before the Hindi dynasty of the Brahmans, which commenced in 
the first year of the Ilijri, or A.D, 622, He says it is mentioned in 
the Tufat-ul-Kinam that Chach, the first of the Biahman kings 
*who ruled in Sind, appointed his younger brother Chandar as his 
viceroy at Alor, and employed himself in arranging the boundaries 
of his kingdom, having subdued Mah, the Chief of Sehwan, and 
Agher, the Chief of Brahmanabid, From this the Saiyad infers 
that the city was probably founded during the reign of the Rajas 
before the Brahman dynasty. 

“The Saiyad also states that the city must have been’ ruined 
before the expiration of the fowth Hijri centny, or about Av, 
tozo, ag he finds it mentioned in the Tufat-ul-Kiram, in the nar- 
ration of the Stimras, that Chota Amrani, brother of Dolora Amrani, 
departed to Baghdad on account of his brother's injustice, This. 
Chota Amani embraced Islamism, and mariied the daughter of 2 
celebiated Arab, whom he brought to Sind in the fourth century, 
together with a number of Arabs, who, in company with Saiyad 
Ali Musui, had been made over to him by the Khalifa of 
Baghdad. 

“The Chachnima contains a history of Chach, the first of the 
Brahman kings of Sind, and of his dominions. It was writlen in 


* Nasarpur is a city of acknow- still aplace of some iepute and Jenin- 
ledged antiquity, and, like Brahmau- ing, and has a not inconsiderable 
bad, situated on the banks of one of tuade. 
the old branches of the Indus. It is . 
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the original Arabic, about A.D. 700. Therein is mention made of 
Brahmanabad as the chief city of one of the divisions of the kingdom 
of Cyrus bin Sahirai, who lived before the time of Muhammad. It 
also contains an account of the battles fought there, but gives 
neither the date of its foundation nor its destruction. 

“The Tufat-ul-Kiram contains a comprehensive general history 
of Sind, and was writlen about ninety years ago (a.H. 1180), and 
is a modern work in comparison with the Chachnima, 

“The Chachnama was written by Ali Kaif, who came to Sind 
with the army of Muhammad Kasim, sent in a.p, 710 by the Khalifa 
Walid, son of Abdul Malik of Baghdad, Muhammad Kasim de- 
feated Dahir, the son of Chach, conquered Sind, and overthrew the 
Brahman dynasty of kings in 71x A.D, 

“Tt was on the 11th of March, 1854, that I, in company with 
Mr. C. W, Richardson, visited the ruins of Brahmanabad. 

“ A few officers had previously visited, at different times, these 
ruins, and had collected some coins and other curiosities, which 
are readily found on the surface, and many others had been 
obtained from villagers, who are in the habit of digging in the ruins 
for bricks, and thus find a variety of beads, stones, and coins, but 
no person had ever attempted systematically to excavate, Mr, 
Richardson and I were therefore resolved td devote two or three 
days to Brahmanabad, and to endeavour, by carefully removing one 
of the heaps of rubbish, to disclose any remnants of a house that 
might have been concealed therein for centuries, 

“We selected for excavation a heap of ruins standing on the 
verge of the principal bazar or square, We had not com- 
menced many minutes before we came upon the edge of a 
wall: clearing il, we soon came upon a cross wall, and then upon 
another, and another, until a house with a variety of rooms began 
fast to take shape, and disclose ils proportions, We had not dug 

, to feet before we came to quantities of bones, and at that, and 
greater depths, skeletons were so numerous that it was hardly pos- 
sible to dig a sawrea full of earth without bringing up particles of 
bones, As far asI could judge, many were undeniably human 
bones, and others those of cattle and of horses, The human bones 
were chiefly found in doorways, as if the people had been at- 
tempting to escape, and others in the corners of the rooms. Many 
of the skeletons were in a sufficiently perfect state to show the 
position the body had assumed ; some were upright, some recum- 
bent, with their faces down, and some crouched in a silting pos- 
ture, One in particular, I remember finding in a doorway: the 
man had evidently been rushing out of his house, when a mass of 
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‘brickwork had, in its fall, crushed him to the ground, and there 
his bones were lying extended full length, and the face downwards, 
These bones, on exposure to the atmosphere, mostly crumbled to 
dust, and it was very difficult to obtain anything but fragments, 
But in excavating, you often obtain a good section of the skeleton, 
and thereby can easily tell the position of the body, 

“Besides bones, I found large quantities of pottery in great 
varieties, and much of a very superior description to any I see 
nowadays in Sind, A good deal of the pottery was glazed in 
colours of great brilliancy, and some of the vessels are of a fine 
kind of earthenware or china, Pieces of glass and crystal were 
also found, both in the excavations and on the surface of the ruins, 
in quantities, and the glass of all kinds of colours, Fragments of 
cups, bottles, and platters were very numerous, Some of the glass 
was beautifilly stained of a deep blue colour, and other portions 
were worked in raised and ribbed patterns, displaying a high 
standard of art in their manufacture, Stones for grinding grain ; 
others for grinding curry-stuff, and some for mixing paints ; several 
stones for sharpening knives and tools; numerous laige pieces of 
korundum or emery, also used by cutlers to sharpen swords and 
instruments; quantities of cornelians and cornelian chips, and 
agates, and other pretty stones ; balls, beautifully turned, of ivory, 
agate, and marble; coins, chiefly of copper, some few of silver ; 
beads and ornaments of cornelian and glass, in every variety, In 
one of the rooms I found a large grain jar, 1ibbed in circles; its 
mouth was arched over with brickwork, TI at first took it for a 
well, but afterwards discovered it to be a sunken grain jar, The 
diameter of ils mouth was two feet, and inside it was empty for 
four feet, the bottom portion being filled with mould, possibly the 
decomposed remains of the grain, 

“The city must have been famed, like the present cities of 
Ahmadabad, and Kambay in Gujarat, for its works in cornelians, 
and agates, and it is probable that it was from that province that 
a trade was carried on for these stones, There are no cornelians 
of the kind found indigenous in the alluvial plain around Brahman- 
abid, and the mines of Kapatbanj in Gujarat are probably the 
nearest place from which they could have been imported, Irom 
the quantity of cornelians, chips, &c,, besides grinding and sharp- 
ening stones, found in the excavations, I am‘led to conclude that 
the house excavated must have been inhabited by a lapidary. 

“ Among the copper coins are many of liliputian size—so small 
that their value in the present day would hardly be calculable. In 
a city where such coins were employed in the most ordinary and 
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daily money transactions, how cheap must have been the price of 
food ! 

“ Among the curiosities found at Brahmanabad, showing an ad- 
vanced state of art, are some beautiful engravings on cornelians 
and agate. Many of them are perfect gems of art, and, like the 
intaglios of Rome, are polished on the inside of the device—an 
art, I believe, now lost. Some that were found had upon them a 
bull, and others a lion; some merely a name in Arabic, and some 
in characters resembling the Devangri or Sanskrit: most of these 
appeared cut in ovals and circles, and would be well suited for 
the purpose of a signet ring; others were ready cut into these 
shapes, but without any inscription or device, ag if the engraver 
kept an assortment for the choice of his customers, who had only 
to express their wish—what device, what name—and the hand of 
the cunning artist was prepared to make any engraving ordered. 

“Tam not aware that lapidaries of the present day are able to 
produce figures and patterns upon cornelians without making an 
incision in the stone—no proccss of burning, no application of 
acid, will lewe a permanent mark upon a cornelian; but yet at 
Brahmanabad many of the cornelian ornaments are found figured 
with various patterns in white lines, on a perfectly smooth surface, 
and, after having withstood the damp of ages, are, when dug up, 
quite fresh, 

“Among the glass discovered were several pieces in a slate of 
decomposition, some with all the beautiful metallic colours of the 
soap bubble, some that had become quite opaque, and other pieces 
with both sides in the last stages of decay, and only a thin fibre of 
glass in the centre, 

“Finding glass in this decomposed state is testimony of the 
antiquity of Brahmanabad ; if other evidence be wanting, we have 
it in the decomposed state of the bones. These bones I have 
shown to several medical men, and they are all agreed that 
they are of great antiquity. Dr. Beatty in particular, when he 
examined a skull and several other bones, told me that he did not 
recollect to haye seen bones in any museum apparently of such 
great age ; that all the animal mailer in the cellular cavities of the 
bones was completely exhausted, and that such a process of decay 
would take centuries of time so completely to effect, 

“Tam aware that in certain soils the decomposition of bone is 
very rapid; thus in graveyards, where the soil is wet and clayey, 
instances are not uncommon that, after a body has been buried 
forty or fifty years, not a vestige of a bone could be discovered, 
so complete and rapid had been the process of decay ; but in soil 
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like that of Brahmanabad, dry alluvial sand, upon which 1ain rarely 
falls, I presume decomposition would be very gradual, 

* Of the bones found, many were unquestionably human ; others 
the bones of camels, horses, oxen, dogs, and fowls. In one of 
the rooms excavated, among a number of bones, we came upon a 
quantity of stuff that looked very like ashes, but which I believe 
to be the remains of smaller bones, whether of men or animals, 
reduced to dust, A bushel of it might have been collected, and 
there are two bottles full of it among my collection from Brah- 
manabad. Many of the teeth found are curious, and show the 
signs of great antiquity: the enamel on some is pretty perfect, but 
is very liable to peel off with the slightest pressure, 

“A variety of women’s bangles or bracelets were also found ; 
some of glass, others of brass and copper, and a number of ivory, 
worked over in patterns, 

“Among the collection are two round solid balls of pottery, 
the use of which it is difficult to imagine, The most probable 
supposition is that they were used as missiles, and may have been 
employed by the defenders of the city against an invading force. 

“The most curious relic * I found was a hexagonal cylinder, of 
what I imagined 10 be wood, or perhaps ivory, with an inscription 
in Arabic in Kufic characters on each side, It is three inches in 
length, and two and three quarters in circumference. It was pro- 
bably a talisman or charm, which, when wrapped up in silk or 
leather, was worn round the arm or neck, It was unfortunately 
fractured soon after it was discovered, and has been put together 
with glue by Mr, Richardson, The Arabic inscriptions, as far as 
they were legible, are ‘ Allah is merciful,’ &c, 

“Tinding such success during the first day’s excavation, I in 
creased the number of excavators from twenty to seventy; and in 
the three days I was at Brahmané&bid I excavated three distinct 
houses, two on one side, one on the other side of street fronting 
the principal bazar. A ground plan of the excavation is given: 
it has no pretensions to great accuracy, but is generally correct ; 
many of the measurements were taken ynder a burning sun in the 


*month of March, and others by torch-light, 


* Another curious relic of antiquity, 
which I have very recently received 
fiom Brahmanabad, is a brazen horse, 
with a rider thereon. It is capari- 
soned with a bridle, maitingale, and 
a necklace ornament. Jt has no 
saddle, nor saddle-cloth, and its rider 


Talso give a rough 


rises, centaur-like, out of the back of 
the horse, The horse stands about 
54 inches high ; but, Tiegret to say, 
the head and shouldeis of the rider 
have been broken off, I also found 
asinall brazen bull, worn probably as 
acharm, half an inch in height 
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sketch of the front elevation of two of the houses, In reference 
to the ground plan, it may be observed that there are several of 
the rooms without any door or entrance, This I can only explain 
by stating that some of the walls were found four, five, and six 
feet in height, and above the steps of the doorways, while others 
were found only a few inches above their foundation, and conse- 
quently below the doorways, 

“ Again, it might appear strange, toa person not acquainted 
with Hinda habits and customs, to find the bones of camels and 
cattle inside a house; but those who have lived in India will in 
that fact immediately recognise a custom to be seen in every 
Hindi or Musalman city of the present day, 

“«The walls of the excavated houses,’ says Mr, Richardson, in 
his notes on Brahmanabad, ‘are well and substantially built—here 
again showing the superiority of the men of old to those of the 
present day, ‘The walls are all true, and at right angles to each 
other, as if built with the plumb and line, and not running in and 
out without regard to symmetry, as we see buildings nowadays in 
Sind, The walls are froma foot and a half to three feet thick, 
and no chunam or lime is used in their construction—nothing 
but common mud; the floors appear to have been tiled, and the 
whole building built upon a raised platform, about six or eight 
feet above the common level. Small as these remains are, they 
are quite enough to show that the city was well and substantially 
built, so much so that I am convinced that nothing but the hand 
of God could have caused such an overthrow, The ruin of ancient 
Babylon is not more complete,’ 

“ Twas at first of opinion that Brahmandbad had been destroyed 
by an invading army, who had pillaged the city and slain the in- 
habitants, and that time and decay had made it a heap of ruins. 
Old Badin, in Lower Sind, is an instance of this kind: there you 
see heaps of ruins not unlike those of Brahmanabid, but in the 
midst of the ruins you also see several buildings, such as mosques 
and temples, whose walls were too strong for the hand of man to 
overthrow, and upon whose strength time and slow decay alone 
make anyimpression, At Brahmanabid the ruin of the city seems 
to have been complete, and, with the exception of the fragment 
of the tower before described, nothing appears to have escaped 
utter destruction, This fact, added to the number of persons whose 
bones were found inside the houses, together with the quantities 
of coins and valuables that are to this day in Brahmanabad, shook 
my belief that an invading army had destroyed the city. 

“Nor do I believe that the city was destroyed by fire, The 
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walls had not the appearance of a conflagration. The many 
delicate arlicles everywhere to be found in Brahmandbad, in a 
general conflagration of the city, must have been consumed: the 
glass, for instance, would have been fused ; the bones would not 
have been in existence; and the delicate ornaments of the women. 
would all have been destroyed, or borne the marks of fire, 
whereas nothing of the kind is discernible, The marks of fire were 
alone found on a few cooking-pots, and charcoal was also disco- 
yered near the flooring of the rooms, not in any quantity, but as 
much as it might be expected the occupants of such houses would 
he likely to have for cooking purposes. The charcoal was as fresh 
as if made yesterday. 

“My, Richardson on this point observes: ‘We found no re- 
mains of wood, which might have been used in the construction 
of the buildings ; and, save on the floors, and there -only in small 
quantities, no charcoal, or remains of burnt wood, so we may 
fairly conclude the city was not burnt. Neither do the old walls 
we have excavated bear the evidence of having been under the 
action of fire. A few old iron nails were found, but quite decom- 
posed, retaining nothing but the form of a large spike nail, The 
almost entire absence of chtnam seems strange, it being so gene- 
rally largely used by natives in the construction of their more 
substantial buildings. There is, however, no limestone to be 
found within forty miles of the place, and this may account for the 
want of it.’ 

“ Under all these circumstances, I think it highly probable that 
the popular account that Brahmanabad was destroyed by an earth- 
quake is true, It must havé been some such convulsion of nature 
to have effected the complete and utter destruction of a city so 
strongly builtas Brahmanabad: and I further think it probable that 
the same convulsion that shook the city to its very foundation 
changed the course of the river which once, without doubt, washed 
the city walls, 

“Mr, Richardson gives three good reasons for supposing the 
city to have been destroyed by an earthquake; they quite coincide 
with the opinion I have given above ; but as Mr, Richardson is a 
very keen observer, and as his account is graphically expressed, I 
give it without fear of tiring my reader with a repetition, He 
says : ‘That the city was destroyed by some tetrible convulsion of 
nature is, I think, sufficiently evident— 

“¢yst, Because the destruction is too complete to have been 
the work of time. A place so substantially built would in all 
probability have had some few buildings in a tolerable slate of 
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preservation ; and also from the human remains found in one of 
the buildings which were excavated, These remains were found 
in the corners of the rooms, The wretched, terror-stricken inha- 
bitants, finding their houses falling about them, like any other 
animal, crouched in the corner, and the falling material buried 
them. ‘These remains (merely hones) were in a very decomposed 
state—so soft as to be easily crushed to dust in the fingers; we 
were not able to get any entire bones, It is not probable these 
bodies were regularly buried in the places where we found them} 
had they been so, the remains in all probability would have been 
found in.a recumbent position, and not all crushed in a heap, 
as they appear now. I picked up one brick which entered corner- 
ways into a skull, and which, when taken out, had a portion of the 
bone adhering to it, but it was so fragile that I fear it cannot be 
preserved, 

“ond, Had the city been destroyed by an invading army, the 
destruction would hardly have been so complete; had twenty 
barrels of powder been placed under each individual building 
the ritin could hardly have been more perfect ; besides, whatever 
mischief the soldiery of a conquering army might have committed 
on buildings and other property, they would surely have carried 
off coins and other valuables, which are now found in infinite 
numbers on the surface, but, generally speaking, so decomposed, 
from exposure to the elements, that the legends are obliterated, 
However, a careful and diligent search might be successful in pro- 
curing more perfect specimens than those yet seen, and might 
throw some light on the history of the city, &c, &c, 

“3rd, Had the city been regularly deserted, the inhabitants 
would surely have carried their valuables with them—money in 
paiticular, and ornaments. The place must have been inhabited 
chiefly by Hindiis, as its old name, Brahmanabid, would imply ; 
and unless the Hindiis of former days were a very different people 
from the present race, and supposing they had had time and oppor- 
tunity, they would have carried off all their property, even to the 
last pie. 

*T do not think that any objection td the supposition that Brah- 
manabid was destroyed by an eaithquake can be founded on the 
fact that a large portion of the tower has remained standing so 
Jong after the city itself has been deserled. It may owe its partial 
preservation to ils superior size and solidity, and the fragment 
which has been standing within the memory of the present 
inhabitants is evidently but a very small poition of the original 
edifice, 
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x In the time of the Kalhoras, so much remained that the 
reigning prince ordered the demolition of the steps leading to the 
top, for the purpose of frustrating the designs of robbers, who used 
the tower as a place of observation, from which to watch tra- 
yellers as a preliminary to plundering them. A large portion of 
the tower, without the steps, ‘was standing lill about thirty-five 
years ago, when it fell, and has since remained in ntuch the same 
state as it is now—a mere fragment. 

« Besides Brahmanabad, there are the remains of several other 
cities on or near the supposed ancient course of the river Indus, 
showing that when that stream flowed by Umarkot into the Gulf 
of Kachh, this older valley of the Indus was a fertile and populous 
country, 

« There is the ancient city of Alor, near Rohri, Of his High- 
ness Mir Ali Murad’s territory, which next intervenes, little is 
known; but directly you re-enter British territory, the remains 
of antiquities again appear. Lieutenant Jameson in a recent letter 
writes: ‘I paid a visit to an ancient city in the Naushahro Par 
gana, but there was nothing to discover, Ruins there are none, 
and the only thing that betrays former civilization is the vast 
quantity of old bricks with which the ground is strewed in every 
direction, There are one or two other places in the Moro Pargana 
(immediately south of Naushahro), and from their uniform appear- 
ance ‘and situation they must have formed a line of cities or 
towns on or near the banks of the Indus in a former dynasty, when 
the course of the river lay near them,’ 

“ South, again, of these localities is Brahmaniibiid, and farther 
south, between Khipra and Umarkot, I haye heard of other ruins, 
and the remains of cities; and again, near the borders of the Rann 
of Kachh, are the ruins of old Badin. Besides these there may 
be others, as this part of the country is little known, 

“ Another striking feature inthis valley is, that along its whole 
length you can trace the dry bed of a large river, The main 
stream I take to have been the Eastern Nara, which, flowing past 
Umarkot and through Kachh, found an outlet into the Gulf of 
Kachh, or perhaps at Laklipat, and in modern times lost itself in 
that vast lagoon the Rann, This main stream threw off in its 
course several branches, the Dhoras or Purans, the dry beds of 
which are clearly defined traversing the country fifteen to twenty 
miles west of the main stream, but parallel to it. 

“Lieutenant Lambert, writing from Mehrab-ke-Got, near Wanga- 
ke-Bazir, on the borders of the Rann of Kachh, says: ‘I have 
just seen the Puran; it is a splendid clear river bed, as large and 
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distinct, and nearly as deep, as the Fuléli, and the country about 
contains the finest land, all waste. There is in its bed, where I 
have just been, a large pool about one hundied yards across each 
way, which is always filled with water, and contains fish of large size 
(39 or 40 lbs.), and, according to the people here, the pool is 
without bottom, Strange to say, there is no cultivation from it, 
There is an idea that, because the Hindds hold yearly faiis there, 
it is unlucky to cultivate from it. The sandhills are about six or 
eight miles beyond, and the Nara runs along the foot of them; 
and I saw, in the short distance I went along the Purin, two 
branches said to communicate with the Nara. I saw the Puran 
again above Mora, as clear as here, It has not been traced yet 
between Mora and Mirpur, but from Mirpur downwards to Wanga- 
ke-Bazar, Lieutenant Pirie has traced it, and it is clear the whole 
way,’ 

“T give these extracts because they throw some light on a very 
interesting country, of which very little is known, and I trust they 
may encourage further research in others, There can be little 
doubt that this valley was broader than the present valley of the 
Indus, that its soil was even more fertile, and its population, 
judging from the remains of its ancient cities, more numerous, 
There is not at the present day a city in Sind which, if overthrown 
by an earthquake to-morrow, would make such a show of ruins as 
Brahmanabad, . 

“In concluding this paper, I must add that I hope to revisit 
Brahmanadbdd next cold season, and to continue the excavations, 
and that I shall be glad of the company of an antiquary, who is 
inclined to join my camp, and to dig among the ruins of the Sind 
Pompeii.” 

Since March 1854, when I first commenced to excavate amid 
the ruins of Biahmanabad, I have visited the ancient city on three 
several occasions, In these rough notes I purpose to mention the 
result of my researches, and, without entering into much detail, 
T proceed to describe any discoveries of special interest, 

“On the occasion of our second visit, we selected for exca- 
yation a heap of ruins adjoining the site of the house first exca- 
vated, and standing on the verge of the same bazar, The house 
was built of burt brick, and the rooms of similar construction to 
those before described. Among the first things of interest found 
were some very curiously carved stone slabs, raised about five 
inches from the ground, on four feet. They were carved out of 
a solid block of stone, but, with one exception, were all more or 
less broken into pieces by the weight of the walls that have fallen 
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upon them, I was, however successful in finding all the pieces 
of some of them, so that the whole could be pul together. They 
varied in size from two to two and a half feet square. 

“The most beautiful was one of 1ed sandstone, similar to that 
now found at Porbandar in Kachh, The slab is square, with a 
laige circular space in the centre, the corner pieces being orna- 
mented with peacocks and snakes, This ciicular space is slightly 
depressed, for the yetention of water, and on one of the sides 
of the slab is a bull’s head, with the water escape passing through 
the bulls mouth, In this specimen the four corner feet were 
panelled, and exquisitely carved with bas-relief figures, two on 
each foot. ‘Tivo feet were wanting, but on the two found the 
figures were, 2 lion on one panel, and on the other a wanior 
armed with sword and shield, On the other foot are two female 
figures, one playing the sarindah, a kind of guitar still in use. The 
other female appears to be admiring herself in a looking-glass, 
which she holds in one hand, while with the other she is dress- 
ing her hair, These feet are connected with each other by 
a cornice of open tracery of great beauty, running along the 
sides of the slab, and the whole forming a beautiful specimen of 
carving. 

“The figures, and all the emblems and ornaments used, are 
Hindi, such as are seen on old Jain temples, One remarkable 
fact is that the figures carved on this slab are quite perfect, and 
have not been mutilated by any iconoclast, 

«The followers of the Prophet were such zealous image- 
breakers, that in their invasions and conquests they rarely failed 
to mutilate every idol they saw. Among the Kafir Kots near 
Jerruck, where some Bidhist remains were fouhd highly orna- 
mented with figures, not one escaped defacement; even on a 
cotnice, where the figure of Bidh was repeated again and again, 
the chisel of the iconoclast had taken the trouble to deface every 
head. It may therefore be inferred, from finding these figures 
entire, that Hindiism was still paramount in Biahmandbiid at the 
time of its destruction by an earthquake, and that the tide of 
Muhammadan invasion had either barely reached so far into 
Sind, or that the conquest was far from complete; and this is 
an incidental coincidence which accords with history, 

“JT found many other slabs of the same kind, but none so 
richly carved ; they were all found buried very deep in the ruins, 
and near the lower floors. Their use was evidently connected 

- with religious worship. They may have been probably used by the 
Hindiis of Brahmanabad to place their idols upon, and to perform 
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ihe ceremonies of their ablutions; but, strange to say, although I 
made careful search, I found no idol. It has been suggested that 
these idols were their household gods, their Penates, and these 
would be the very first things the inhabitants would endeavour to 
save, 

“ Among many other curious articles found, four lumps of clay, 
with the proof impressions of a number of seals, deserve mention, 
The seal engraver to whom these belonged was evidently in the 
habit of keeping proofs of all the seals he engraved and sold, by 
taking their impressions in these lumps of fine clay, The cha- 
racters and devices of the seals were quite fresh on the impres- 
sions, and there are as many as fifteen to twenty impressions on 
each lump of clay. 

“On the third occasion that Mr. Richardson and*I visited 
Brahmanabad, we excavated a house in the same bazar, but some 
little distance higher up, and were tichly rewarded by finding some 
beautifully-carved figmes in ivory, The largest is about four 
inches longa female standing figure with a lotus in one hand ; 
many of the other figures appear to be dancing-girls ; the female 
with a looking-glass, on the slab above described, is again to be 
recognised, and also another warrior ; an elephant, fully capari- 
soned, and others; in all about fifteen figures. These also were 
in no way defaced by the hand of the iconoclast, From the 
manner in which they were found, all close together, I conclude 
that they were portions of a richly-carved ivory box; some 
appeared injured by fire, The ivory is much decomposed, and 
is very brittle, and, with pressure between the fingers, may be 
1educed to powder. 

“Tn this same house we were further repaid by finding nearly a 
complete set of ivory chessmen, one sct white, the other black. 
The kings and queens are about three inches high, and the pawns 
about one: the other pieces of different intermediate heights, 
All have been made for use on a board with holes, for each piece 
has a peg in it, similar to chessmen used nowadays on board 
ship, to prevent the pieces. being easily knocked down, and the 
game disturbed. The ivory of these too is in a very decayed state, 
and very .brittle; every particle of animal matter seemed com- 
pletely exhausted, and the ivory reduced to a substance not unlike 
lime or chalk. Dice were also found: some square cubes of 
ivory, numbered exactly as dice used at the present day; others 
the long dice, used by the natives to play the game of Panch- 
weshi, The discovery of these chessmen is a curious fact: they 
are probably the oldest known set in existence, and tend to confirm 
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Sir William Jones’s assertion that chess was a game of Brahminical 
origin, 

“We also found the remains of an inlaid tortoiseshell or ebony 
box. Lat first thought it was the chess-board, as it was found in 
the same house as the chessmen, although in a different room ; 
but I could find none of its numerous pieces with a hole fitting 
the pegs of the chessmen. It had been an elaborate piece of 
inlaid workmanship. Some of the fragments are circular, others 
oblong, others triangular ; some with a border pattern cnt upon 
them, others with open carved work: and I think a careful exami- 
nation of the pieces will show that the box was inlaid in ivo.y, 
ebony, and tortoiseshell, and perhaps with other matetials, 

“fT have had accurate drawings taken of most of these relics, of 
the carvings on the slabs, of the ivory figures, of the ivory chess- 
men, &c, &c., and these I have sent, with the originals, to Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Sykes, F.R.A.S,, at the East India House, 

“Pottery, glass, glazed ware, &c., were found in gieat variety 
and abundance, as described in my first paper on Brahmanilad ; 
also copper coins, cornelians, and cornelian chips ; onyxes, agates, 
beads, women’s bangles of glass, of ivory, and of brass, Bones 
and teeth, both of men and of animals, were abundant in every 
house. In one was found the head of a rat: in others, the bones 
of fowls; and the teeth of camels, oxen, and horses were very 
common. Beyond a few engraved seals, I found nothing with any 
inscriptions. 

“On the fourth occasion we determined to excavate in quite a 
different part of the city, We selected a very large mound of 
ruins near to the standing tower, supposed to be the site of King 
Dolora’s palace, but here we were not so fortunate, as we found 
nothing of special interest. I do not think we, excavated suffi- 
ciently deep ta reach the foundation, The walls of this house 
were fir more substantially buill, and the apartments of larger 
dimensions. Some of the walls, three and four feet in thickness, 
were to be seen thrown out of the perpendicular, as if by the 
aude shock of an earthquake, In this building more lime than 
usual was found, and the face of one wall had heen plastered 
with it, . 

6 Respecting the cornelian ornaments found figured with pat- 
terns in white lines, on a perfectly smooth surface, and which I 
thought were so curious in my first paper, I have made further 
inquiry: and while at Sehwan, in Upper Sind, an old city famed 
for cornelian engravers, I found some stones figured in exactly 
a similar manner. On examination it was ascertained thal the 
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chief ingredients used were potash, whitelead, and the juice of 
the Kirar bush (Capparis aphylia), made into a thick liquid, and 
applied with a pen on the cornelian, which, on being exposed to 
a. red heat in charcoal, rendered the device indelible. 

“On my last visit to Brahmandbad, I made inquiry of an old 
cultivator if he had ever seen any of the round solid balls of 
pottery mentioned in my first paper, ‘Sahéb,’ rejoined the old 
man, ‘come to the Toph Khana (arsenal), and I will show you 
plenty.’ I followed his guidance, and he led me outside the city 
walls, and across the dry bed of the river, and there, in the plain, 
sure enough were a number of these pottery balls, I could dis- 
tinctly see the square heaps, in which they had been piled in 
regular rows like round shot; and, scattered over the plain, 
numbers of single ones were to be found, slightly embedded in 
the soil, They were of various sizes, some as large as 12-pounders, 
others about the size of billiard balls. The old man accounted for 
there being so many scattered about the plain by saying that in 
ancient times a great battle had been fought on that spot. The 
smaller balls might have been used in a sling, but the larger ones 
would have required some engine like the balista to propel them, 

“T shall now conclude these observations with an account of 
Brahmanibad by Captain (now Major-General) F. J. Goldsmid, 
of the Madras Army, who was employed in Sind, and whose 
intimate knowledge of Persian gave him many opportunities of 
consulting Persian books and MSS, After reading my first paper 

~on Brahmandbad, he drew up the annexed memorandum, which I 
give in an appendix, as it contains many additional particulars 
relating to the history of the city. 


“ Afemorandum on Ditu Rai aud Bhambro or Brahmanibad, 
By Captain F, J. Gounsmin, Afadras army, 


“Tt is by no means easy toform a complete chronological chain 
of events from the various links supplied by native chroniclers, 
Want of accordance, of intelligibility, of the information most 
essential—these are seious drawbacks to satisfactory and uniform 
workmanship. ‘The following few notes may be useful in drawing 
conclusions as to recent discoveries; they are from the same 
source whence the Saiyads of Tatta derive their historical 
knowledge. Sabir Ali Shah is himself the lineal descendant of 
the author of the ‘Tufatul-Kiram” The Chachnima contains 
the name of Brahman&bad frequently, It was a bone of royal 
contention to the Hindi dynasty, which included the Sahagis and 
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their sons. The Ayin Akbari 1efeis to it as the ancient capital of 
the territory known in after years as the Sarkar Tatta, It is 
therein deseribed to have been once a very populous city, con- 
taining a fort of 1400 bastions, a ¢enad distance fiom each other, 
Considerable vestiges of the fortifications were extant in A.D, 1600, 
in the reign of Akbar. 

“9, There are two Dilu Rais in early Sindian history, and the 
dominion asciibed to each proves that the Moslem conquest of 
Sind was far from complete for the first three or four generations 
after the invasion of Muhammad Kasim in ap, 711. 

“3, The first bearing the name is met with in the account of 
the Lieutenants of the Bani Umia, whose respective reigns may 
be thus adyeited to :— 


“gst, Ahruf bin Dias, He held Alor. The Hindis revolted 
after the second year of his government, and the 
country from Debalpur (Tatta) to the sea remained 
in the hands of the Muslims, 

“and, Abu Hife. 

“ ard, Tanrim bin Tiab. 

ath, Amr bin Abdulla, 

‘sth, Amr bin Musalim, 

«6th, Suliman bin Asham, 

“ath, Abdul Kitah, 


“This period is from 93 to 133 Hijri, during which there 
appears to have been also in Sind a king named Dilu Rai, of the 
race formerly dominant, who lived in Dilur, so called after his 
own name, It may be natural to suppose that the revolt above 
alluded to was but a renewal of the struggle on the part of the 
vanquished Hindiis, with a view of ousting the invaders, whom 
they succeeded in driving to the borders of the sea. 

4, Duing the same petiod of forty years, there is mention 
made of a second Hindi king, named Bhambu Rai, the founder 
of Bambura, in connection with whose reign is introduced the tale 
of Sasui and Panhu, Now if the locality given to the legend be 
that of the city in question, the Hindiis must at the time of ils 
foundation have re-possessed nearly the whole country. ‘It is 
situated on the right of the road from Wateji to Ghara.’ —_ Lieute- 
nant Burton adds: ‘ The town is supposed to have been built 
upon the plain, and was destroyed by Divine wrath in one night, 
in consequence of the ruler’s sins ;’ thus identifying it with the 
Bhambura on the opposite bank, the subject of these notes, 

“2% In the account of the Lieutenants of the Bani Abbas, we 
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hear of fresh armies and fresh conquests, It is related that one 
of these chiefs, Miisa, ‘restored all that he took,’ or was ‘as 
generous as successful; and received his dismissal from head- 
quarters in consequence. The inference would be, that extension 
of territory was a grand aim of the Muslims in those days; nor 
could this well be denied by any true believer, the object being 
synonymous with extension of the faith, 

“6. During this government (Bani Abbas), and probably at 
some period in the fourth century of the Hijri, or indeed the date 
mentioned in the paper on Brahmandbad, it was found desirable 
to strengthen the Arab tenure in Sind by an additional number 
of settlers, The Bani Tamin and the men of Saumra were the 
most famous of these. From the latter spring the Stimras, who 
eventually ruled the land. During this emigration we learn that 
Chota Amrani, brother to Dilu Rai IL, lent his aid to the cause 
by proceeding to Baghdad, and returning with a hundred Arab 
followers. But the narrative of his importation of a wife is the 
more important to elucidate the present question, and is related 
in the ‘Tufat-ul-Kiram’ as follows :— . 

“They say that Dilu Rai, after the destruction of Alor, came 
to reside at Brahmanabad, He had a brother by name Chota 
Amrani, son of Amr, The Almighty had converted him in youth 
to the blessings of Islam. He had left the city and learnt the 
Kuran by heart, also the usages of Islamism, in the most approved 
fashion, On his return, his friends wished him to marry; some 
one said jestingly on the occasion, ‘Let this renegade go to the 
Kuba, and wed with the daughter of such and such a famous 
Arab. By good luck, and his brother being then young, he 
determined to go on a pilgrimage, When he arrived at his desti- 
nation, he saw a woman at a shop busily reading aloud the Kuran, 
He stood to listen, “The reader said, ‘Why are you standing 
there?’ ‘To hear the Kuran,’ he ieplied: ‘if you will kindly 
teach me the various readings I will he your slave,’ The woman 
said, ‘My teacher is such a one, the daughter of sucha one: if 
you will change your clothes, and put on a maiden’s vesture, I 
will take you to her.’ He consented, and was shorlly in the 
damsel’s presence. She was skilled, among other accomplish- 
ments, in astrology. One day the woman who had introduced 
Chota asked some questions from her regarding her own daughter's 
marriage. When the reply had been duly communicated, Chota 
said, ‘Since you know the state of others, assuredly you are 
acquainted with your own, ‘The damsel replied, ‘It is well 
remembered ;_ you have now looked into your own destiny.’” She 
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added, ‘Iam to be united to a man from Sind,’ He asked, ‘ When?’ 
She answered, ‘Soon.’ He continued, ‘Where is the man?’ She 
consulted her tables, and replied, ‘You are the man,’ When the 
veil had thus been removed from Chota’s destiny, the expounder 
of the Kuran said, ‘Begone, and come no longer in the guise of 
another. Take off these clothes, appear as yourself, and seek my 
hand, for I am destined to be yours,’ Then, after acquainting her 
parents, she became the bride of Chota, The latter returned to 
Sind, and took the beautiful Fatima with him. When he reached 
the city of Dilu Rai, that tyrant had established a custom that all 
newly-married women should in the first instance be brought to 
him. Chota went to his brother, and sought to dissuade him 
from so infamous a practice, but all argument proved vain, At 
length, one day, when Chota was absent from home, the king pro- 
ceeded to his brother's house. He had heard much in praise of 
Fatima, and longed to see her, But intelligence of the occurrence 
was quickly conveyed to the husband, who returned to watch his 
brother's actions in secret, Convinced of the baseness of the 
tyrant’s purpose, he rushed from his hiding-place, rescued his 
young and virtuous wife from the grasp of her tempter, and 
instantly quitted the city. A voice said, ‘This city is about to be 
swallowed up by the earth, owing to the wickedness of its ruler. 
Let him save himself who takes due warning,’ A few obeyed, 
and were watchful, The first night the city was spared, by the 
wakefulness of an old woman at a wheel ; the second by means of 
an oil-presser; the third night the city went headlong inte the 
earth,—only one minaret was left, as an example, 

“Tn supposing the date of the destruction of Brahmanabad to 
accord with the epoch inferred by the Tatla Sniyad, I should 
remark that Muhammad of Ghazni annexed Sind to his dominions 
in about 1025, Itis not at all likely that this conqueror would 
have left standing so powerful a subject as King Dilu Rai, whose 
territory extended from Brahmandbid even up to Déra Ghazi, 
Khan and Silpur ; for the children of Saiful-Malik, the merchant, 
and his wife Badia-uz-Zemain (whose treatment by Dilu Rai was 
the cause of the ruin of Alor), are said to have been buried in the 
above locality ‘in the king’s dominions.’ If Saiyad Ali Misti, 
then, accompanied Chota on his return from Baghdad in 1020, 
the destruction of the cily may be supposed to have almost imme- 
diately followed their arrival in Sind.” 

Biibak, a town in the Schwan talfika of the Sehwan Deputy 
Collectorate, situate on the north-east shore of the Menchhar lake, 


and g miles west of the town of Sehwan, It is surrounded by a 
L 
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kind of ditch, intended, no doubt, to resist water encroachment, 
but which seems calculated to make the place unhealthy ; ; and it 
is worthy of remark that this village suffered very severely in 1869 
from a visitation of cholera, It has road communication with the 
towns of Schwan, Bhan, and Talti. 

Bithak possesses 2 municipality, established in 1854, with an 
annual income which in 1873~74 amounted to 1622 rupees; it 
is the head-quarter station also of a Tapadar, and has a Govern- 
ment vernacular school, post-office, a police post of three men, 
and a cattle pound. The inhabitants, numbering about 5703, 
consist of 4285 Musalmans, principally of the Kori, Chaki, Jamot, 
and Machhi tribes, The Hindiis are 1418 in number, chiefly 
Brahmans and Lohinos, The population are mostly engaged in 
agriculture and trade, 

The chief persons of note in this town are Makdtims, Nir 
Muhammad, Dost Muhammad, and Haji Muhammad, The 
manufactures are in caxpets, for which this village is famous, as 
also for its bhang (or suk/o), a preparation of the Cannabis sativa ; 
but the trade would appear to be of no importance. Babak is 
said by some to derive its name froma Jamot who founded it, 
while others state it to be from a plant of that name which grows 
near the town, There used to be some wealthy Zamindars resi- 
dent in Biibak, but owing to much of the best land having been 
encroached upon by the Manchhar lake, and to the Zamindars 
holding at the new settlement more land than they could well 
cultivate, they have of late become greatly impoverished, 

Budhapwy, a village in the Kotri taliika of the Sehwan Deputy 
Collectorate, distant 22 miles north of Kotri, and situate on the 
main road leading from Kotri to Selwan, ‘I'here is a police sub- 
thina with six men, The inhabitants number in all 992 souls, 
of whom 897 are Muhammadans of the Shora, Duro, and Machhi 
tribes, the remainder (95) being Hindis of the Lohino caste. 
Their chief employment is agriculture, This place possesses 
neither manufactures nor trade of any consequence, 

Buk6ra, a village in the Alahyar-jo-Tando laltika of the Hala 
Deputy Collectorate, 6 miles south from Alahyar-jo-Tando, and 
18 east from Hyderabad. It has road communication only with 
the former town and Khokhar, No Government officers reside 
at this town, The population, numbering in all but 700, comprises 
Muhammadans and Hindiis (the number of each not known) ; the 
former are mostly Bitkeras, Mémons, and Khaskélis, while the 
Lohino casté predominates in the Hindi community, ‘Their 
principal occupations are agriculture, trade, and fishing. ‘The 
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place has no trade of any consequence, either local or transit, and 
there are no manufactures of any kind, ‘There are four tombs in 
this town which are held in some repute among the Musalman 
community. One, called Shékh Bhanapotia’s tomb, is said to be 
goo years old; the second, Pir Fazal Shah’s, is supposed to have 
been erected 400 years ago; the thid, that of Kaimshah Koréshi, 
was built 7o years since, and stands in need of repair; while the 
fourth, Pir Firozshih’s, is of a comparatively recent date, being 
not more than 20 years old. Allof these have stone foundations ; 
the superstructure is of burnt brick, with coloured decorations, A 
fair is held at these tombs twice a year, viz., in November and 
December, and is attended by some thousands of Muhammadans, 
‘The town itself is supposed to have been founded by one Kaim- 
shah Koréshi, nearly 700 years ago. The chiefmen of note resident 
jn this town are Pirs Alabakhsh, Varioshah, and Ismail Shah, 
Bukkur, a fortified island on the river Indus, lying between 
the towns of Sukkur and Rohti, in latitude 27° 41' N,, and longi- 
tude 68° 55’ E, It belongs to the Sukkur and Shikarpur Deputy 
Collectorate, and may be said to be a rock of limestone, oval in 
shape, 800 yards long, 300 wide, and about 25 feet in height, 
The channel separating it from the Sukkur shore is narrow, being 
not more than 100 yards wide, and, when the river is at its lowest, 
1g feet or so deep in the middle, The eastern channel, or that 
which divides it from Rohri, is much broader, being, during the 
same state of the river, about 4oo yards wide, with a depth of 
30 feet in the middle, The Government telegraph line crosses 
the river here from Rohvi to Sukkur by the island of Bukkur ; it is 
an erial line, and passes, by means of two Lowers erected on the 
eastern and western side of the island, to and from similar towers- 
built on the Sukkur and Rohri shores, A little lo the north of 
Bukkur, and separated from it by a narrow channel, of casy passage, 
is the small isle of Khwaja Khizr (or Jind Pir), containing a shrine 
of much sanctity, while to the south of Bukkur is another islet 
known as Sadh Béla, well covered with foliage, and also possessing 
some sacred shrines, Almost the whole of the island of Bukkur is 
covered by the fortress, the walls of which are double, and from 
30 to 35 feet high, with numerous bastions ; they are built partly 
of burnt and unburnt brick, are loopholed, and have two gate- 
ways, one facing Rohri on the east, and the other Sukkur on the 
west, The fort presents a fine appearance from the river, and has 
a show of great strength, which in reality it does not possess. 
At present Bukkur is only used as a jail * (established there in 
* This jail was directed to he abolished fiom the rst January, 1876, 
L2 
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1868), which is subsidiary to that at Shikdrpur. The prisoners 
occupy two barracks formerly tenanted by European soldiers when 
this fort was garrisoned with British troops, and these buildings 
are capable of accommodating 320 convicts. Various aiticles are 
manufactured in the jail workshops by the prisoners—who number 
on an average 200—such as table-cloths, towelling, carpets, dostins 
or winter coats, reed chaits and sofas, &c, The place is considered 
from its situation to be healthy, the mortality among the convicts 
being not more than about four per cent. That Bukkur, owing to its 
insulated position, must always have been considered a stronghold 
of some impoitance under native rule, is evidenced by its being so 
frequently a bone of contention between different states, So early 
as A.D. 1327, when Sind was an appanage of the Delhi empire, 
Bukkur seems to have been a place of note, from the fact of trust- 
worthy persons being employed by the Emperor Muhammad 
Toghlik to command there. During the reign of the Samma 
princes this fort seems to have changed hands several times, 
being occasionally under their rule, and at times under that of 
Delhi, During the reign of Shah Bég Axghitn, the fortifications of 
Bukkur appear to have been partially, if not wholly, rebuilt, the fort 
of Alor being broken up to supply the requisite material, In 
A.D, 1540 this fortress was threatened with capture by the fugitive 
Delhi emperor, Humaiyiin, who came up against it, but effected 
nothing, In A.D, 1574 the place was delivered up to one Kesha 
Khan, a servant of the Mogal emperor, Akbar Shab, In A.D. 
1736 the fortress fell into the hands of the Kalhora princes, and 
at a subsequent date into that of the Afghans, by whom it was 
retained till captured by Mir Rustam Khan of Khairpur, In 1839; 
«the year of the Afghin war, the fort of Bukkur was ceded by the 
Khairpur Mirs to the British, to be occupied by them during that 
campaign, and it so 1emained till the conquest of the province in 
1843. Bukkur was the principal British arsenal in Sind during 
the Afghin and Sind campaigns, 

Buthi, a Government village in the Kambar talitka of the 
Larkéna Division, 16 miles north of Larkana. Has no direct 
communication with any town, and possesses neither police lines, 
school, nor any public building. The population numbers 1289 in 
all, of whom 1139 are Musalmans of the Rahan, Juneja, and Ahera 
tribes, and 150 Hindiis, who are Lohanos. Their chief occupations 
are trade and agriculture. 

Chak, a town in the Sukkur talika of the Shikarpur and Sukkur 
Deputy Collectorate, distant 12 miles north of Sukkux, with which 
town, as also with Abdi, Abad-Melini and Rustam, it has road 
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communication, ‘There is a police ‘Adve with a force of 12 men, 
and a travellers’ bangalow. The population numbers 1258 per- 
sons, of whom 8oz are Muhammadans, chiefly Sitars and Mahars, 
with a few Saiyads, Pirs and Pathins. Of the Hindfis there 
are 457 of the Brahman, Lohano, and Sonaro castes. The occu- 
pation of the inhabitants is mainly agricultural. Some coarse 
cloths are manufactured here to a small extent, 

Chichra Talika. (See Umarxot TaLixa.) 

Chichra, a village in the Chachra taltika of the Thar and* 
Parkar district, distant 48 miles south-east from the town of 
Umarkot, with which place, as also with the villages of Chelar, 
Islamkot, Mitti, Gadra, and Kesar, it has road communication, 
It is the head-quarter station of 4 Makhtyarkar and Tapadar, and 
has a police thana with 13 men, There are also civil and criminal 
courts, a Government school, dharamsiala, and cattle pound, It 
has a municipality, established in 1862, the receipts for the year 
1873-74 being 1535 rupees, and the expenditure 1924 1upees. 
The inhabitants, numbering about 1649, comprise but 183 Mu- 
hammadans, principally of the Rajput and Kumbar tribes, while 
the 1466 Hindis are mostly Brahmans, Lohinos, Mengwars and 
Bhils. The Musalman portion of the population are engaged in 
agriculture and cattle-breeding, while the Hindiis carry on all the 
trade, which is chiefly in ghi, oil, metals, sugar, cloth, gum, and 
grain, There are no manufactures of any importance in this 
town. 

Chelfr, a Government village in the Chachra taliika of the 
Thar and Parkar Political Superintendency, situate about 34 miles 
south-east from Umarkot, with which town, as also with Nabisar, 
Mitti, and Chachra, it has road communication, It is the headd-. 
quarter station of a Tapadir, and has a police station for three 
men, ‘There are also a school, dharamsila and cattle pound. 
The population, numbering 1100, comprises but 30 Musalmins, 
mostly Memons, the remaining 1070 being Hindis, chiefly 
Brahmans and Lohanos, Their principal employments are agri- 
culture and trade, Neither the trade nor manufactures appear to 
be of any consequence, The place is said to have been founded 
by one Kala Sadu, an Umarkot Sodho, 

Chor, a Government village in the Umarkot talfika of the Thar 
and Parkar Political Superintendency, distant 14 miles north-east 
from Umarkot, with which town, as also with the villages of 
Chachra, Ranahu, Sundro, and Khipra, it has road communica- 
tion, It is the head-quarter station of a Tapadir, and has a 

- small police post of two men, a dharamsila, and a Government 
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school, The population numbers about 951 souls, of whom but 
t21 are Musalmans, mostly of the Kumbar ibe, while the 
remainder are Hindiis of the Brahman, Lohano and Bhil castes. 
The principal occupation of the inhabitants is trade, agriculture, 
and cattle-breeding : of the local trade the chief articles of export 
are ghi, oil, and grain of soris; the imports being piece-goods, 
sugar, tobacco, &c, There are no manufactures of any conse- 
quence in this town, 

Chujna, a Government village in the Kambar taltika of the 
Larkana Division, distant 13 miles from Larkdna, There is a 
Tapaday here and a dhak or cattle pound, ‘The population 
numbers in all 853, of whom 717 are Musalmans of the Saiyad 
and Bhuta tribes, and 136 Hindiis, mostly Lohinos, 

Dada, taliika (or revenue sub-division) of the Sehwan Deputy 
Collectorate, with an area of 746 square miles. It has 9 tapas, 
7x villages, and a population reckoned, by the census of 1872, at 
66,350 souls, The revenue, imperial and local, of this taltika for 
the four years ending 1873~74, is as follows :— 













1871-72. 1872-73, | 1873"74. 





rupees. rupees, rupees, niipecs, 
Imperial . . | 185,995 | 1,03,001 | 1,41,936 | 1,34:678 
Local . . > 12,075 9,245 10,416 II! 


Total rupees. | 1,68,070 1, 12,246 1, 525352 1,46, 162 





Dadi, the chief town in the talaka of the same name, and the 
head-quarter station of a Miikhtyarkar, It is situate on the main 
road loading from Sehwan to Larkana, is distant 24 miles north of 
Sehwan, and has road communication also with Bhin, Johi, and 
Rukan, It possesses a municipality, established in 1856, with an 
annual income ranging from 1300 to 3900 rupees, a Miikhiydirkar’s 
kutcherry, with subordinate jail, Government (Anglo-vernacular) 
school, post-office, travellers’ bangalow, dharamsila, and a cattle 
pound, Dadi has also a police thina with a force of 24 men, of 
whom two are mounted, The inhabitants, numbering 3357, consist 
of 2434 Mubammadans of the Saiyad, Mémon, Chaki and Lashari 
tribes, and 923 Hindts, mostly Lohanos, ‘Their chief employment 
is agriculture and trade, The trade and manufactures of this town 
are af no consequence, 

Dakhan, a Government village in the Naushahro Abro talaka 
of the Shikarpur and Sukkur Deputy Collectorate, seated on the 
Ghar canal, distant 18 miles S.8.W, from Shikarpur, with which town, 
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as also with Garhi Yasin, Rato-Déro and Gahéja, it has road com- 
munication, This place was formerly the head-quarter station of a 
Mikhtyarkar, till the kutcherry building fell into ruin, A ‘Tapadar 
now resides here, ‘There is a police station with a force of 10 
men, a Government vernacular school, a dharamsiala, and a cattle 
pound. The population is 1177 in number, comprising 689 
Muhammadans, principally of the Abro tribe, and 488 Hindis, 
who are mostly Lohinos. Their occupation is chiefly agriculture 
and trade, but this Jatter and the manufactures of the place do not 
appear to be of any importance. 

Danna Towers. (See Menar Deputy CoLLEcrorats,) 

Darbélo, a Government village on the Naulakhi canal, in the 
Naushahro talika ‘of the division of the same name, situate 5 miles 
north of Tharushah, with which town, as also with Kandifro (6 
miles) and Abad (5 miles) it has road communication, It is the 
head-quarter station of a Tapadar, and possesses a dharamsala and 
vernacular school. The population, numbering in all 1159, 
comprises Muhammadans of the Kalhoro and Pir tribes, and 
Hindis of the Lohano caste, but the number of each class is not 
known, Their occupation is for the most part agricultural, Some 
common country cloth is made here, and the town exports grain 
to other places, by way of the Naulakhi canal, to the annual value 
of 20,000 rupees, There is an old but decayed mosque here, but 
nothing apparently is known of its history. 

Daro, a Govermffent village in the Mirpur Batoro talitka of the 
Shahbandar Division, situate on the Pinydri river about 8 miles 
north-west of Mirpur Batoro, with which town, as also with Belo 
and Bano, it has road communication, It is the head-quarter 
station of a "Tapadax, and in addition to a small police post has a 
dharamsiila and cattle pound. ‘The Pinyari river is here crossed by’ 
afine masonry bridge of six spans, each 25 feet wide, There is 
also a municipality, established in March 1875, The population 
numbers in all rorz persons, of whom 762 are Musalmins and 250 . 
Hindtis, Agriculture is the chief employment of the inhabitants, 
This place would seem to possess neither trade nor any manufactures, 

Dars, a Government village in the Moro taltika of the Nau- 
shahro Division, one mile distant from Moro, with which town and 
Abjiit has road communication, It is the head-quarter station of 
the Tapadar of Wadpigia, The population is 902, consisting of 
Musalmans and Hindiis, but the number of each class is not 
known, Their chief occupation is agriculture. ‘The principal 
man of note residing in this‘town is Pir Nabi Bakhsh, There is 
little or no trade in the place. 
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Daulatpur, a Government village in the Moro taliika of the Nau- 
shahro Division, situate on the high1oad from Hyderabad to Rohii, 
32 miles south from Tharushah, and 12 miles south from Moro, 
with which places, as also with Mipur ferry (5 miles), Thatt (17 
wiles), and Rukan (8 miles), it has road communication. It is the 
head-quatter station of a Tapadar, and has police lines for six 
men. There is adhaiamsala, a good district bangalow, and an old 
foit, now converted into a cattle pound, The population num- 
bers in all rrsg, consisting of Muhammadans, mostly of the 
Hotpotia tribe, and Hindits of the Lohdno caste, but the number 
of each is not known, ‘The inhabitants are principally engaged 
in agricultural operations, There is no manufactiie or trade of 
any consequence, but what litue trade it does possess is kept up 
mainly by the passenger tiaffic of the trunk road on which the 
town is situate, 

Depiirja, a Jagir village in the Moro talitka of the Naushahro 
Deputy Collectoiate, distant 24 miles south-west from Tharushah, 
and 8 west from Moro. There aie no roads leading to or from 
this place, but itis connected with the Indus by the Malkar dhandh, 
which forms 2 sort of harbour for boats, There are police lines 
for the accommodation’ of three men. The population, numbering 
in all about 1109, consists of Muhammadans, who are mostly of the 
Depfrja and Kauraja tribes, and Hindiis of the Lohano caste, but 
the number of each class is not known. ‘The occupation of the 
inhabitants is chiefly agricultural, Some common cotton cloth 
is manufactured here, and grain is annually exported to other places 
tothe value of about 6000 rupees, 

Déri Kot, (See Guam Drro,) 

Déro Mohbat, a taliika (or sub-division) of the ‘Tanda Deputy 
Collectorate, having an area of 6yo square miles, with 4 tapas, 66 
@ehs, and a population of 30,445 souls, ‘The revenue (imperial and 
local) of this sub-division during the past five years, encing 1873~74, 
is as follows — 














x86g-70 | xByo-px, | xBpeqa. | 82-73, 1873-7}. 

7 rupees rupees, rupecs, ropees, auipees, 
Imperial . 352.411 $40979 511609 51,779 46,100 
Local. . + | 34735 | 45736 | 42643 | 44573 | 4,046 








Total aupees | 39,146 | 59,715 | 56,252 | 56,352 | 50,146 





Dhar Yaro. (See Mewar Deputy Cotiecrorate,) 
Diji Fort (also called Ahmadabad) is a stronghold in the 
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territory of His Highness Mir Ali Mudd Khan Talpur, in latitude 
27° 24'N., and longitude 68° 58' E,, and is close to the town of 
Kot Diji, a favomite residence of this Mir. It is built on a range 
of low limestone hills, known as the Ghar, running south-east and 
north-west, on which ae found the remains of many marine 
animals, such as the cockle and oyster. This place, which is 
about 12 miles south of Khaiipur, consisted of a number of for- 
tifications crowning several eminences connected by a single 
mud-vall, well loopholed, It has a laige tower, supposed to have 
been the receptacle of the wealth of the Khairpur Mirs, and on 
the south side there was a magazine and a powder manufactory. 
This fort is now used as a prison: as a place of strength it is not 
thought to be of any importance, being nearly commanded from 
the south-east quaiter and open to capture by escalade, The town 
of Kot Diji, near the fort of the same name, is said to have a 
population of 2570 souls, 

Dipla, a taliika (or revenue sub-division) of the Thar and 
Parkar Political Superintendency, bordering on the Rann of 
Kachh, having two tapas, four “dehs,” and a population cal- 
culated at 14,524 souls, The revenue (imperial and local) of this 
taliika for the four yeais ending 1873-74 is as follows :— 


1870-71 1871-72, | 1872-73, | 1873-74. 


rupees rupees, rupees rupees, 
Impenal . 31136 22,661 21,043 ange 
Loch . . 4} 4,218 1,548 2,591 1,685 


Total mpees. | 4,351 | 24,209 | 23,634 23, 161 





Dipla, a town in the taliika of the same name of the Thar 
and Parkar district, distant about 80 miles south from Umarkot. 
It has road communication with the villages of Rahim-ki-bazar, 
Baliari, Mitti, Nawakot, Islamkot, and Kalohi, It is the head- 
quarter station of a Miikhtyarkar and Tapadar, has a police 
thana of 19 men, civil and criminal courts, Government school, 
dhavamsila, and cattle pound. There is also a municipality, 
established in 1863, the income of which in 1873-74 was 789 
rupees, and the expenditure 655 rupees. 

The population of this town. is estimated at but 893 souls, of 
whom 655 are Musalmins, mostly of the Mémon, Kalar, Paha, 
and Kumbar tribes, The Hindiis are chiefly Brahmans, Lohanos, 
and Bhils. The tiade of this place consists principally in the 
export and import of various articles, such as ghi, grain of sorts, 
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oil, cotton, copper; iron, dried fruits, piece goods, sheep and goat 
skins, tobacco and sugar. There are no manufactures of any 
consequence. In this village there is a mud fort, now in ruins, 
supposed to have been constructed during the rule of the Talpur 
Mirs, F 

Frontier District of Upper Sind.—This district, forming 
the northernmost portion of the province of Sind, lies between 
27° 56' and 28° 27’.of north latitude, and 68° and 69° 44’ of east 
longitude. It is bounded on the north and west by the Derajat 
and the territory of the Khan of Kelat, on the east by the Indus, 
and on the south by the Shikarpur Collectorate, and in it is 
included a hilly tract to the north, triangular in shape, and about 
260 square miles in area, The greatest length of this district 
from east to west may be set down at rr4 miles, its greatest width 
from north to south at 20 miles, and its entire area at 2225 miles, 
‘The hilly and triangular-shaped portion of the district mentioned 
above was received from the Panjab in 1866, and has the hill of 
Gyandari as its extreme northern apex, a nalah running from it 
to Mithri, forming a natural boundary between this district and 
the Panjab, while on the other side a line drawn from the hill to 
the Lehni frontier tower, separating it from the Kelat territory, de- 
fines its western boundary. The following table gives a list of the 
taliikas and tapas, including the tract from the Derajit which 
forms part of the Kashmor talfika, into which this district is 
divided, together with the area, population, and chief towns in 
each talika :-— ‘ 


‘Towns having, 
‘Tapas. No. of | population.| 800 Inhobitants 
Pi Villages. é and upwards 





2, Jehanpiir . 

1, Jacobabad 3. ra Garhi 
4. Alipur . 

1, Thul ' 

} 2, Mirpur. . 


1, Jacobabad, 
° 28 354548 { 2 Dera 


I, Jacobabad , | 


1, Thal 


2 Thul (or 
2, Mirpur. 


Mirpur) 3 Shigarh . 34,807 { 


4, Mubarakpur 
5. Ghauspur . 
1, Kashmor . 
2, Kandkol . 
3, Badani. 

4 Kimbri 


3. Kashmor , 25,232 | 1, Kashmor, 
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The area in English acres of each taltka, showing that culti- 
yaled, cultivable, and un-arable, is also shown below :— 








Total Area 3 Cultivated ard | yp rable, 





‘Talnka, English Acres. | Cultivable, 
RCL. geres: acres, 
1, Jacobabad . | 304,000 | 177,491 126 , 509 
2 Thil. . «| 619,520 80,331 539, 189 
3. Kashmor. « 500,480 58,715 441,765 





PuysicaL Asprct,—The Frontier district of Upper Sind, with 
the exception of the hilly tact of country previously referred to 
as having been incorporated from the Derajat, is a flat level plain, 
half of which is covered with thick jungle and subject to annual 
inundation. In a few parts of the distiict high and extensive 
sand-hills form a feature in the landscape, and numerous high 
mounds on the plains attest the remains of former towns and 
villages. The land itself lies from 170 to 273 feet above mean 
sea-level, and is highest on ils eastern side, near the river Indus, 
whence it slopes towards the west, Thus Kashmor is 257 feet 
and Jacobabad but 180 feet above the sea, This latter town is 
said to be quite 90 feet below the level of the Indus at Mithni, 

Hyprockapuy.—Though the water system of the Frontier dis- 
trict is not yet sufficiently developed to allow of all its available 
land being brought under cultivation, an extensive area is never- 
theless capable of being irrigated by the ‘existing canals led from 
the Indus, which, as previously mentioned, forms its eastern boun- 
dary for nearly go miles, and is the chief source of its agricultural 
productivencss, ‘I'he principal canals are the “ Bégaxi,” the Niwah, 
the Sonwah, the Desert canal, and the Mirzawih, all of which are 
cleared and kept up by Government. These again have numerous 
branches which may be termed “ Zamindfri” canals, being 
under the management of those of the Zamindérs whose estates 
are irrigated by them, The “ Bégiri” canal is the largest in the 
water-system of this district, and taps the Indus at its extreme 
south-eastern boundary, forming for about 50 miles of its course a 
well-defined line of demarcation between this districl and the 
Shikarpur Collectorate, In 1851 this canal was at its head only 24 
feet wide, with a depth of g feet, butin 1852 sanction was obtained 
for enlarging it at a cost of 1,30,094 rupees, and on the 13th 
April, 1854, the work having been satisfactorily completed, the 


. 
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water was admitted into it fiom the Indus, and this reached 
Jacababad, 50 miles distant, in sixteen hours. Subsequently the 
tail of the “ Bégari” canal was enlarged and extended futher to 
the westward near Khera Garhi, at an outlay of 30,000 rupees, 
and on the grd August, 1856, the water was admitted into this 
portion, which was 32 miles in length. In that same year the 
 Bépari” was capable of being navigated by large boats from one 
end to the other, a distance of nearly 78 miles, The wef revenue 
on the Frontier district side fiom this canal amounted in 1851-52 
to 24,129 1upees, but this in 1857~58 had increased to 1,06,940 
rupees, and in 1870-71 to 1,57,345 rupees. Improvements to this 
canal, together with its extension for the inigation of the Sir lands, 
have been carried out dwing the past few years, and for some 
distance the main channel has been increased to the full width of 
57 feet, 

The Narwah, the largest offshoot from the “ Bégari,” and tapping 
it at a distance of 4o miles fiom the head of the latter, is next in 
impottance. It is rg miles in length, was cul in the time of Nir 
Muhammad Kalhora, from whom it takes ils name, and waters 
the tapas of Jacobabad and Alipur. Sanction was obtained in 
1852 for enlaging this canal, and the work was canied out at a 
cost of 25,344 rupees; it is navigable for to miles. The Sonwah, 
another bianch of the “ Bégari,” and tapping it at 19 miles from its 
head, is 18 miles in length, and waters the tapas of Mirpur and 
Thul, The Mi:zawah, between g and ro miles long, also lnanches 
off from the “ Bégari,” and waters the lands in the tapas of Mirpur 
and Mubiiakpur, The Desert canal, formerly known as the 
Maksiidwah, runs 35 miles into the desert tract west of Kashmor, 
irrigating fiom 30,000 to 40,000 acres of land. Its total length is 
intended to be 90 miles, and it will pass near the Dil Murad foit 
in the territory of the Khan of Kelat, afterwards turning south 
towards the Frontier distiict, The Jacobwah and Briggswih 
canals in the Kashmor taltika were foimerly used chiefly to fill 
what is called the “Sind Hollow,” an old bed of the Indus 
traversing the Kashmor and Thul taltikas, and which is now yearly 
covered with fine “rabi” crops; they are now quite closed up. 
The tract between the “Sind Hollow ” and the river Indus is much 
cut up with “dhandhs” (flood hollows), and “ dhores” (old 1iver 
channels), 

At Kashmor a navigable canal, the commencement of the 
present Desert canal, 4 miles in length, connects that town with 
the Indus, It has been found, owing to the increased supply 
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brought in by these canals, that the water in wells at Jacobabad 
has risen at least seven feet nearer to the surface than before, 
The canals in this district are now under the general supervision 
of the Executive Engineer of the Bégaii Division, though the 
annual clearances are carried out partly by his depaitment and 
partly by the Deputy Collector and his subordinates. 

The following is a list of the principal canals in this district, with 
the average annual revenue and cost of clearance, for the five 
years ending 1873-74 :— 














Average 
rome | Average 
Width | Cost of | Ree tor 
Name of Canal. [Length } at {Clearance for) “pi C Vong Remarks, 
Mouth. Tie Years phe 
gone | er 
mile. | feet rupees, rupees 


1. Bégiri . . | 85 57 11,419 83,15t*| Main feeder. 
‘Taps the Indus 
at the extreme 
. south-eastern 
boundary of the 
Frontier district, 
2, Sonwah, «| 19 24 5942 20,912 | Isa nanch of the 
Bégiri, stuiking 
off fiom it in the 
‘Thul taliika, 

3 Mizawah . 9h} 26 2,119 25,281 | A btanch of the 
Bégiri, stiking 
off fiom iti the 
Thal taliika. 











4 Nirwih, . | 19 30 8,544 20,227 | A. branch of the 
Bégiri, 

5. Budwih. . 4 10 926 1,936 | A lnanch of the 
Nirwih, 

6, Desert Canal | 35 26 9,869 30,439 | Taps the Indus 








in the Kashmor 
taliika, 


FLoops,—Before the year 1861-62 floods in the Frontier distuct 
were by no means so common as they have been of late years; 
that of 1862-63 was disastious in its effects, but was not followed 
by any other of importance till 1872, when a heavy river flood 
occurred, causing numerous breaches in canals, Again in 1872 and 
1873 the floods were heavy, but of comparative insignificance 
when compared with that which took place in 1874, this latter 
being of greater extent and duration than any previously known, 
It began early in June with a high river flood, and by the roth of 
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that nionth, what is known as the Kashmor /2, or flood, began to 
spread over the district, flowing in a westerly direction ; this was 
augmented in volume by hill floods from Kachi, and conjointly 
with high winds which prevailed in portions of June, July, and the 
“early part of August, had the effect of destroying in a greater or 
less degree nearly 80 towns and villages, besides nearly sweeping 
away the important town and military station of Jacobahad, To 
prevent a recurrence of such disasters, a large and strong 
« Jandh ™ has now been constructed, from the town of Kashmor 
down to the mouth of the Bégari, with the object of providing 
against any future encroachment of the Kashmor flood, 
Cuimare,—The climate of the Frontier district may be con- 
sidered a peculiar one, as being perhaps the driest in the world, and 
as showing at times very remarkable variations in temperature. 
‘There are but two seasons, the “hot” and the “cold ;” the first 
extending from May to September, and the other from October to 
April, It must, however, here be mentioned that the temperature 
during the months of April and October is very uncertain, From 
the beginning of November to the end of March, a period of five 
months, the climate is temperate and enjoyable, During December 
and January the cold is frequently very great, the thermometer 
sometimes indicating as low a temperature as 27°, Ice and frosts 
prevail in consequence, and the latter are not unfrequent in 
February, and even in March, The mean monthly temperature of 
the “cold” season, as taken from the register kept at Jacobabad 
from 1864 to 1868, is found to range from 58 to 73°, the mean 
maximum being 88° in March, and the mean minimum 49° in 
December, A thermometer placed in the sun’s rays at noon 
during the month of March has shown a mean high temperature of 
122°, During the “hot” season, extending over seven months 
(from April to October), the nights in April and May are compa- 
ratively cool, (hough the days are hot; but it is in the following 
months of June, July, and August that the full force of the heat is 
experienced, the difference in temperature, during both the day 
and night, bejng then very slight, al times almost nothing at all. 
In September the nights become somewhat cool, with occasional 
dews, and by about the middle of October a sensible change in 
the temperature takes place, amounting sometimes to as much as 
x0° between two successive nights, The mean monthly temperature 
of the “hot” season ranges from 80° to 102°, the mean maximum 
being 108° in June, and the mean minimum 67° in October, A 
thermometer placed in the sun’s rays at noon during May has 
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indicated a mean temperature of 1344°, ‘The following table will 
show the result of certain thermometrical observations kept at 
Jacobabad during five years, from 1864 to 1868, Other observa- 
tions recorded from 1848 to 1860, and again from 1872 to 1874, 
are also included :— : 


Mean | Mean | Mean } Direction of 
Months. | Temp |Maximum.| Minimum, Winds, Remarks, 





° 
January 58 67 50 NE. & NW, | Rain often falls 
. during this month, 
Februay 64 76 52 NNLE,, EB, & S,! Light rain for a 
few days, 
March, 73 88 69 N.W. & N,E. | Dust-storms oc- 
casionally, with 
high winds, 
April. 86 98 14 NE, Dust-stoums regu- 
larly, with hot 
winds, 
May . 95 84 S.E, & N,W, | Dust-storms, with 
remmkably dry 
alr, 
une 99 go SE. Calms, 
uly . 97 87 SE, Rain occasionally, 
and dust-storms, 
August 93 S.E, & SW, | A litle 1ain some- 
times falls in this 
month, 
September. | 89 S.E, & N.E, | Dews at night, 
October . |~ 79 Variable, Great changes in 
v temperature this 
month, 
November, | 69 S.E, & N.E, | Cloudy; weather, 
as a iule, very 
: dry. 
December. | 60 North, Rain falls occa- 
sionally this 
month, 




















The heat in the eastern portion of the Frontier district is 
believed io be less intense than at Jacobabad, a cool breeze 
blowing at night during the hot months, This may perhaps be 
attributable to its close proximity to the river Indus. The annual 
rainfall in this district is between four and five inches, though 
twelve inches have been known to fall in one year (1869), The 
months of January, August, and December seem to be those in 
which rain is most frequent. ‘The rainfall in the eastern part of the 
district is supposed to be somewhat heavier than at Jacobabad. 
The following table will show the quantity of rain gauged at 
Jacobabad during a period of eleven years ending with 1874 (see 
next page) —, 
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Year. | Jan.| Peb.| Mar.JApril | May |June| July} Aug | Sept! Oct} Nov.] Dec | Total. 
1864]. fos Ni 6oln'r8} ., | A 5a) oe edie | 2°37 
1865 | +o] *26.1°531 to4l .. ve] tI3h Ira} 3°56 
186i 08] .. | '2¢ ‘70 +e [2‘1O) ref 313 
1867 se foe diae ve jac [POT ‘o6) ‘97 
1868 { ‘21jr'86{ *18] ., « F '22f2a3t on fae Jie “19! 4°89 
1869 | *96| ‘so2*s5ol '44] .. | *42/3*og a*ra}r 70] ‘25; ye |12*05 
70] ..) 4. | 72) we | oe | 3 oe [rezsl 85]. oe] 3°79 
WB7T } ce | 23 ce | oe | ae | OF 39) 59) we | ee 08) 1°34 
1872 | 18) ‘02! *55) S57) 4. | +. | *O3l4*Solr'g2] . oe | 7°77 
1873 1T'O7, ve [ve f ve | *58F oe { SO3I2'4 7 oe [owe +20) 4°35 
1874. | ‘46| .10] 06] +36) .. | +. [q'g2i2rOr] we | ae one) B52 











The diseases prevailing in this district are “intermittent and 
other kinds of fevers,” occurring mostly in September, October, 
November, and December, afler the annual inundation: affections 
of the lungs, stomach, and bowels, in the same months; rheu- 
matism, in August and December, ‘and acute eye diseases in 
September, October, and November, Measles was epidemic in 
1866, small-pox in 1867 and in the beginning of 1868, cholera 
in 1861 and again in August, September, and October 1867, 
and hooping-cough during the first half of 1868, 

Sons AND CuLtivaTion.—Of the geological features of the 
Frontier district of Upper Sind there is little to be said. The 
general nature of the soil is an alluvial deposit brought down by 
the canals from the Indus, occasionally covered with a layer of 
drift sand from the desert which lies along its northern boundary, 
The soils are much the same as those met with in the Shikarpur * 
district, Alluvial land is known under the name of “pfori.” 
There is also the “ hajrathi,” or salt soil, and the " wéaridsi,” ox 
sandy soil, the former of which, after being flooded two ci three 
times, is capable of producing tobacco, barley, and rice, The 
latter soil, as well as the “ phori,” are mostly cultivated with grain 
and pease (ater) crops, 

The different modes of cultivation are known under the names 
of—1, “ Mok,” where the land is below the surface of the water by 
which it is irrigated ; 2, “ CHarKut,” where the land is watered by 
a wheel froma canal or well ; and 3, “ Sattar,” or land overflowed 
by the river during the annual inundation, 

PorvLation,—The population of the Brontier district is com-, 
posed mainly of Muhammadans and Hindiis, with a slight sprinkling 
of Europeans, Indo-Europeans, Parsis, &c. No regular census, 
except that of 1872, has been taken since 1854, but in 1866 an 
estimate was made which placed the entire population of the 
district at about 75,000, or 34 persons to the square mile, 
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By the census of 1872 the entire population of this district was 
found to be 95,584, inclusive of the cantonment population of 
Jacobabad, which then numbered 5599 souls, This would give 
about 43 persons to the square mile. Irrespective of the inhabit- 
auts in the Jacobabad cantonment, who do not appear to have 
been in any way included with other classes of the population, the 
following table will show the various nationalities of which these 
latter are composed, so far as can be obtained from the census 
records :— 

































Classes. Population, Remarks, 
Europeans, . 5. vas | 9 
Indo Europeans : 2) 
Indo-Poituguese , .. 1 
Other Mixed Races. 10 | 
Hindits. 
Brahmans , . « 80 
Waishya . . . . 8,475 
Sudras. . 1 ye 160 
Muhammadans, 
Sniyads., 6 6 + 366 
Shekhs. «0 +e 306 
Pathans, . . + + 326 
Mogals. . . + e 39 
Allothers , . . . } 80,140 Under the term ‘nll others” 
are no doubt included Balo- 
Other Asiatics . chis, Jats, and other tribes, 
Grand Total 











The following statement will show the Jacobabad cantonment 
population according to religion :— 


Number, 





Christians . 
Muhammadans 


Winds. . . 


All others . 
* ; * Total . 





The Balochis are divided into the great families of—r, the 
“ Jarnalis,” inhabiting the western portion of the district; 2, the 
Jakranis,” regiding in the neighbourhood of Jacobabad (many of 

M 
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them are in the district police); 3, the “ Dimbkis,” living near 
Jacobabad and Kambri; 4, the “ Khosas,” all over the district ; 
g, the “ Burdis,” Birdika ; and 6, the “ Mazaris,” near Kashmor, 
These again are sub-divided into numerous lesser families. The 
chief families of the “Sammas” are the Mahar, Chachar, Buhra, 
Pitifi, Machhi, Sudhaya, Subhaya, and some others, They aie able- 
bodied, and both sexes are comely in appearance. The “ Jats,” 
who are known as Leshari, Biahmani, Waswani, and Babbar, live 
in encampments of mat tents, and are engaged in tending and 
rearing camels. They also are well made and handsome, ‘The 
food of these different tribes consists of unleavened wheaten ar 
jaar bread, with milk and butter, and occasionally meat, eggs, and 
yegetables, They are addicted to the use of “ bhang” and tobacco, 
and drink spiituous liquois, The dress of the men is of cotton, 
and is made up ofa tarban, breeches, and a long loase shirt, with a 
Zungi, or dopata, thrown across the shoulders, or wound round the 
waist. The dress of the women is, excepting the tarban, much 
the same as that of the men; the bieast portion of the shirt, is, 
however, generally embroidered with either red silk .or cotton 
thread, The following extracts from the late General Jacob's 
report on the chief border tribes residing within the British teizitory 
of Northern Sind, written in 1854, at a time when he was 
Commandant and Political Superintendent on the Frontier, will 
not only show their predatoly habits, but the effectual means 
which were subsequently taken to reclaim them :— These tribes 
are the Maziuis, Birdis, Khosas, Jamalis, Jatois, Dambkis, 
Jakranis, and otheis, The Mazivis inhabit the country on the 
right bank of the Indus between Mitankot and Bindika, ‘This 
tract is chiefly in the Panjab, a small part only falling within the 
voundary of Sind, The habits of this tribe were wholly, and are 
still to a great extent, predatory, They continually plundered the 
tiver-boats, and made frequent incursions into the Bahawalpur 
territory on the left bank of the Indus, They were oflen at war 
with the Bhigtis and Manis, and did not hesitate to attack the 
Dambkis and Jakrinis at Piilaji, Chatar, &c,, from whom they 
occasionally succeeded in driving off much cattle, The Mazaris 
are the most expert cattle-stealers in the border countiy, and have 
the reputation of being biave watriors, Not many of the tribe 
now Yemain in Sind, even in the Kashmor district, Most of then 
have left that part of the country and taken up their abode with 
their chief and brethen in the Panjab, where they are allowed to 
bear aims, which they are not permitted to do in Sind, They 
still make occasional plundeiing excursions into the Bahawalpur 
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country, and the British territory on the castern bank of the Indus, 
The Birdis reside chiefly in the distict called after them, Birdika, 
which lies on the western bank of the Indus, between the Mazari 
districl on the north, and the Sind canal on the south, ‘This . 
tribe first came in contact with the British in 1838, when the 
fortress of Bukkur was hanced over to the latter by Mir Rustam 
of Khairpur. The habits of this tribe were formerly wholly pre- 
datory, and up to 1847 the Bardis made frequent marauding 
inroads on their neighbours in Kachhi and in the hills, as well as 
inSind, In 1839 the Birdis, in common with the Baloch tribes of 
Kacbhi, continually plundered the British convoys moving towards 
Afghanistan ; on this account the chief, Sher Muhammad, was 
imprisoned by Mir Rustam of Khairpur (whose subjects the Bardis 
were), and sent to Mr, Bell, then Political Agent in Upper Sind. 
This tribe continued in’ the practice of murder and robbery, as 
before, until the year 1842, when, the country being well guarded, 
they abstained altogether from plunder, Qn the deposition of Mir 
Rustam, and the «conquest of Sind by the British in 1843, 
Bardika came undet the rule of Mir Ali Murad, and the Bardis 
resumed their predatory habits with more than wonted vigour, till, 
in 1844, Mir Ali Marfd seized the chiefs of the tribe and kept 
them in close confinement in the Diji fort till December 1844, 
when they were released, and accompanied the Mir, with a large 
number of their tribe, in the hill campaign, in conjunction with 
Sir Charles Napier, After the predatory tribes of Kachhi (Diimb- 
kis, Jakranis, &c.) had been transported and settled by Sir 
Charles Napier on the Sind border, they joined the Bardis and 
Khosas in carrying on frequent plundering excursions in secret: 
their lawless proceedings were gonerally attributed to the Bhoglis, 
and other hill men, till, in 1847, the Sind Florse were again posted 
on the Trontiersand Major Jacob discovered and broke up the 
whole confederacy of robbers tn the British border, and punished 
many of the offenders, At this time every one in the country 
went armed, but Major Jacob applied for, and obtained, permis- 
sion lo disarm all men nol in Government employ, and this rule 
was rigidly enforced. Mir Ali Murad also gave Major Jacob full 
power over all his#iubjects on the border, but the greater part of 
the Bardika district was covered with a most impenetrable jungle, 
affording great facilities to the practice of robbery, which, in 
spite ofevery effort, was carried on by the Birdis occasionally, 
in gangs of from six to twenly men, calling themselves Bhigtis, 
but being really inhabitants of Sind, In order to lay open this 
wild country, Major Jacob obtained permissidn to cut roads 
M2 
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through the jungle. This was done, and, together with other 
measures which were adopted, proved completely successful in 
calming the country, which thenceforth hecame quiet, orderly, and 
. peaceable; the people have taken wholly to agricultural and pas. 
toral pursuits, and cultivation his greatly increased, Biirdika 
became British territoly in 1852, when the lands of Mir Rustam, 
which had been given to Ali Murad at the conquest of Sind, were 
again resumed by him, The Khosas are a very numerous 
Baloch tribe, not confined to any one locality, but scattered all 
over the country from Nagar Parkar to Dadar, The men are 
plunderers, cultivatois, soldiers, or shepherds, according to cir- 
cumstances, ‘There are several villages of this tribe on the Sind 
border, They have now but few peculiarities to distinguish them 
from the other tribes of Sind and Kachhi; they are said originally 
to have been Abysginians, and some have derived their name 
from ‘ Kush,’ but of this nothing ceitain, or even probable, can be 
discovered. The Jatois and Jamalis aie two Baloch tribes, both 
numerous and scattered about the country of Upper Sind and 
Kachhi. ‘They are cullivators and artificers, and, as bodies, are 
not predatory, The Diimbkis and Jakranis were the most for- 
midable and warlike of all the Baloch tribes, hill or plain, Up 
to 1845 they resided in the plains of eastern Kachhi, where they 
held the lands of Lhari, Wazira, Ptilaji, Chatar, &c, After Sir 
Charles Napier’s hill campaign in 1845, that portion of the 
Diimbki tribe which had surrendered to him at Traki was 
placed under a chief, by name Jamal Khan, on lands near Jani- 
dévo on the Sind Frontier, Daria Khan and Tairk Ali, with the 
Jakranis, and some men of other clans, are settled at Jani-déro 
itself and its neighbourhood. ‘The lands were granted to these 
men free for three ycars (afterwards altered to a free grant in per- 
petuity), and it was expected that they would now take to agricul- 
tural pursuits, and entirely give up their former predatory habits, 
But though a commissioner was appointed to superintend them at 
Jani-déro, and troops posled at Shahpur in Kachhi, the Dimbkis, 
Jakranis, Khosas,* Biirdis, &c., made repeated ‘plundering excur- 
sions from British Sind into the neighbouring countries, both hill 
and plain. The Bhigtis did the same from their side into Sind ; 
murder and robbery everywhere prevailed. The troops shut up in 
forts did nothing to protect the people, The district along the 
border was left uncultivated ; the canals were not cleared out for 
years, and neatly all the peaceable people left the country. The 
troops were perfectly isulated in their entrenchments ; no supplies 
were drawn from the country folk, but all were fed as if on ship- 


wos 
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board, by the commissariat, Even at the distant post of Shahpur 
in Kachhi, the troops and camp-followers were supplied with 
every arlicle of consumption from the public stores, forwarded by 
the commissariat department, at an enormous cost, from Shikarpur, 
Go miles distant, ‘The cavalry horses were fed in like manner, 
Notwithstanding that the Bhiigtis had been proclaimed outlays, 
a price set on the head of every man of the tribe, and all of them 
ordered (o be treated as encmies wherever they were found, they 
were not subdued, nor, indecd, in any way weakened by any of 
the proceedings of the Governor of Sind, ‘The removal of the 
Jakranis and Dambkis from Kachhi left the Sind border 
temptingly open to their incursions, and they failed not to take 
advantage of the circumstances, until at last, becoming ‘more and 
mote bold by impunity, they assembled a force of some t500 armed 
men, mostly on faol, and on the roth of December, 1846, marched 
into Sind, passed through the British outposts, which dared not 
attack them, to within 15 miles of Shikarpur, and remained twenty- 
four hours within British territory, secured every head of cattle in 
the country around, and returned to their hills, some 75 miles 
distant, with all their booty in perfect safely, A iegiment of cwvahy 
and 200 Native rifles were sent from Shikarpur to repel the invaders, 
The cavally came upon them at Hiidit, about 45 miles from Shi- 
karpur, The Bhigtis halted cv masse, their unarmed attendants 
meanwhile diligently continuing to drive on the cattle towards 
Sori, Kiishtak, and the hills. The Brilish troops, however, were 
ignorant of the ground, thought the robbers too strong to he 
attacked, and returned to Shikarpur without attempting anything 
further. The Bhiigtis ultimately reached the hills, with all their 
plunder, without the loss of a man, save one killed by a distant 
random shot from the matchlock of a Jakrini, One regiment 
of the Sind Forse, then at Hyderabad, was now ordered up with 
all speed to the Tronticr, where it anived on the gth of January, 
1847. Major Jacob was appointed to command the Frontier, and 
since then has held this post. On arrival at Khinghar, desolation 
and terror were found to prevail everywhere in the countiy; no 
man could go in safety from place to place, and even on the 
main line of communication from Shikarpur to Jagan an escort 
avas necessary, Not a man of the Baloch settlers, the Jakriinis 
and Dimbkis, had as yet attempted any peaceful labour, or even 
put his hand to any agricultural implement, At Khanghar there 
was no village, no bazar, and bul four or five wretched huts, con- 
taining in all twenty-two souls, ‘Ihe cavalry detachment was 
found by the Sind Horse, on arrival, docked up in the fort, the gate 
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not being eyen opened at eight o’clock in the morning. ‘They, 
during the previous four years, knew little or nothing of the county 
or of tle people on the border; the men of the Sind Horse were 
familiar with both, and this gave them confidence and power. 
After assuming the command and relieving the outposts, Major 
Jacob at once ordered all idea of defensive operations to be aban- 
doned ; every detachment was posted in the open plain, without 
any defensive works whatever; patrols were sent in every direction 
in which it was thought an enemy might appear, and these parties 
crossed and met so often that support was almost certain to be 
at hand if wanted, The parties were sent to distances of 4o miles 
into and beyond the desert, and along the Frontier line, Whenever 
a party of the Sind Horse came on any of the plunderers, it always 
fell on them at once, charging any number, however superior, 
without the slightest hesitation. Against such sudden attacks, the 
robber horsemen never attempted a stand; they always fled at onee, 
frequently sustaining heavy loss in men, and never succeeding in 
obtaining any plunder, These proceedings, and especially the 
tracks, daily renewed, of our parties all over the desert, and at all 
the watering-places near the hills, far beyond the British border, 
alarmed the robbers, and prevented them ever feeling safe, and 
they soon ceased to make attempts on British territory, though 
still plundering in Kachhi. Meanwhile, Major Jacob had dis- 
covered that not only the Birdis and Mazaris, who were always 
inveterate marauders, but the Baloch settlers at Jani-déro, had 
been all along systematically carrying on plundering excursions 
on a considerable scale, entirely unknown to the commissioner 
residing among them. The existence of these proceedings had 
neyer been suspected until pointed out by Major Jacob, and they 
were at first thought impossible, but having good information of 
what was going on, Major Jacob caused the places of these pre- 
datory rendezvous to be suddenly surrounded by parties of the 
Sind Horse; just after the retwn of a body of Jakrini phmnderers 
from a foray, and the robbers werd all secured, with their horses, 
arms, and a large quantity of stolen cattle, Concealment was no 
longer possible, and Major Jacob now obtained permission to 
disarm every man in the country not being a Government servant, 
which was at once done. At the same time, Major Jacob set 
five hundred of the Jakranis to work to clear out the Ntirwih 
canal (a main-feeder cleared by Government, though then be- 
longing to Mir Ali Murad). This experiment was perfectly 
successful, and soon after the Baloch settlers took to manual labour 
in their own fields with spirit, and even pride. From that time 
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they were really conquered, and commenced to be reformed; they 
are now the most hard-working, industrious, well-behaved and 
cheerful set of men in all Sind.” 

The crimes most prevalent among the inhabitants of the Frontier 
district are—r, Murder, the causes being cither jealousy or 1¢- 
taliation for personal injuries or affronts; 2, “ Catue-lifting,” the 
facilities for concealing stolen calle being great ; and 3, “ Causing 
grievous hurt.” Dacoity and unnatural offences are of rare occur. 
rence, The ranks of the criminal population of the district are 
greatly swelled by travelling Pardésis from Tlindiistin, who infest 
the Frontier, 

The following tables will give the criminal and civil returns of 
this district for the past four years, ending 1874 :-— 

J, CRIMINAL, - 
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al 10,300 ei 46,545 3) 5,140 | 228; Gr, 985 
4 392 = 4Qy 112 Gy 722 =| 41,226 
3! 165 = 35.776 | 5 | 319 | 264° 36,260 
2 232 393) 521347 6 1,063 | 401) 53,642 


Propucti6ns—MINEKAL, ANIMAL, AND VEGETABLEA—OfF the 
“mineral” productions of this district but little is known, nor, 
from the peculiar nature of the soil, can much be expected, 
Among the wild animals are the tiger and hyena, but the former is 
only occasionally seen, Wild hogs and jackals abound, Foxes 
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are sometimes met with ; and antelopes, hog-deer (Pharho), and a 
species of Sambar known by the name of go/z are to be found in 
the dense jungles adjoining the Indus, The principal game-birds 
are the fibaya, or taltr (bustard), partridge (black and grey), quail 
and grouse ; and among water-fowl, the mallard, Brahmani duck, 
teal, heions, and snipe. The domestic animals are those common 
to India, The cattle of the district, used for draught, are poor in 
form; but the Kachhi breed, from the Navi river, near Bagh, is 
famous throughout both Sind and the Panjab. Much attention 
is bestowed by the Balochis in this district on the breeding of 
mares, The sheep are of the Dumba kind, remarkable for de- 
velopment of tail; the mutton is excellent. Experiments in 
crossing the indigenous ewes with English and Hazara rams are 
still in progress, The vegetable productions of this district are 
numerous. The principal forest and other tiees, including those 
also introduced during the past two or thiee years from the Hima- 
fayas and elsewhere, are as follows :— 







Botanical. Remarks. 


Vernacular, 





English Nome, 









Faash (or Astin) | Cupressus (?). 


Cypress. 1s 
Jhiao (or Lai), =. |. Zemarix Ludica, 


Tamarisk « . 






Willow Poplar, | Bahan, . . . | Populus Kuphratica, 

Babul . . . | Babat (or Kikar). | Acacia Arabica. 

Wild Caper-tree | Karil (or Kinar) . |“Capparis Aphylig, 

PIM. Fila (or Khabar). | Salvadora Oleoides. 
oa yar se eee oo 

Kandi . . ,|} Kandi, , Prosopis specigera, 


Sissu (and Tall) 
Nim . 
Sis. 
Bar. 


Dalbergia Sissi. 
Asadirachta Indica, 
Acacia speciosa, 
Titcus Indica, 


Blackwood. 
i . . 
Acacia, . . 

Banion ss 








India Fig-tree | Pipal . Ficus religtosa, 
Tamaind . . | Ambli, . Lamarindus Indica, 
Tallow-ice  , oy Sillengia Scbiferds Intioducedt 
of Inte yeas, 
Indian Mahogany] Toon . .  « . | Soystpida Febrifuga, do, 
Poplar. » «| Chunar, . | Populus fastigiata (2) do, 
Popaw . , Paptta . . «| Carica Papaya, do, 
om Lisi, . « | Cordia myxa. Very com- 
mon. * 





There are several thriving plantations of different kinds of 
timber-trees in this district, but no forests under the direct con- 
trol of the Sind Forest Department. The jungles at Kandkot, 
Bhanar, and Gublo are dense, but the wood is small. Some mango 
and date plantations are now on trial, and may eventually tn 
out to be a Source of revenue to Government, There are but tivo 
forests actually conserved in this district ; these are the Briggs 
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Bélo (169 acres in area) and the Dickenson Bélo (530 acres), 
both situate in the Alipur tapa of the Jacobabad talika, The 
revenue from these and from Jungles generally in this district in 
1873-74 was 7256 rupees, 

The chief grain and other crops grown in this district, in the 
order of their impoatance, together with the area of each culliyated, 
in 1873-74, are given in the following table :— 




















Are 
English Name, Vernacular. Botanicat, Cultivated 
fet 1873-74, 
aeres, 
Millet... | Jute. | Sovphumoundyare 6 4 | 43,120 
Millet. . . | Bal. . | Peweillaviavulgaris. . . «| 8,439 
Wheat. . «| Kanak. . | 2eeicunevadgare . vas | 43737 
Rice . . + | Chaul Sal | Oryece sativa. 1 6 6 ug 990 
Barley. . » fJau . . | Lordeum LMexastichon . . | 2,772 
Ginss . . . | Kring. . | Sta ttalica » . ww a, ie 
Pulse . . . | Mung. . | Phaseolus Mungo . . 6 8 
Gram. . «| Chana, , | Cicer arietinum . . «5. | 2,905 
Chickling Vetch | Matar. . | Lathyrus Satieus 4. 4 4 | 1,521 
Vetch . . { Mai Pac! } Phaseolus vadiatis 5 4 5 . ¢t 
Pulse . . . {Mot . « on 187 
Rapeseed , «| Til... | Stramum Indien 6 6 6 6 | 35935 
Mustmd . «| Sarson, . | Sinapisvamosa » . «© « «| $2,673 
Cotton. . «| Vaun . . | Gossypium herbaccum 1, 684. 
Indigo. , .| Nuvu. « | Ladigoferatincoria . . . , 193 
Tobacco . . | Tamiku . | Micottana tabacum . 6. 15 
Mel Gidhio and | Caenms melo and Citinllus 
ClONS + + Y) Chauho . wilearis 5 6 se ne ytd 
Hemp. . .| Bhang. . | Cannabissativa . . 6 4. It 





The fruits common to the district are the melon, mango, the 
“beri” (6r plum), and the A/ayiir (or date), A great variety of 
fruit-trees have lately been introduced into the gardens at Jacob- 
abad ; these are nectarines, peaches, oranges, lemons, figs, apri- 
cols, lichi, grapes, loquats (Zrioboirya), papaw (Laputa), straw- 
berries, and some others, ‘The crops of the district are known 
under the names of * Rabi,” “ Peshras,” and “ Kharif” ‘The first 
comprising wheat, barley, mustard, pease, mafayr, grain, &c,, is sown 
in November and December, and reaped in April and May, The 
second includes cotton, melons, and gourds generally, which 
pte sown in March and April, ‘The indigenous cotton cultivated 
in the Frontier district, though small in quantity, is of strong fibre 
and good colour, So highly was a specimen of it, grown in the 
Thul taliika, considered at the late Karachi Exhibition in 1869, 
that it gained ‘ihe first prize, as being the best sample among a 
number of others of indigenous Sind cotton, The “ Kharif” 
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crops comprise chiefly judr, bajri, and til; these are sown gene- 
rally by the end of May or middle of June, and are reaped in 
October and November, Indigo Ws first cultivated in the Frontier 
district in 1859, and may now be considered one of its chief pro- 
ducts, as the soil of the Jacobabad taliika in several paits is said 
to be admirably adapted for the cultivation of this dye. Rice is 
also becoming an important article of cultivation, The area 
under “ Kharif,” “Rabi,” and “ Peshras” cultivation, in acres, 
duiing the years 1872-73 and 1873-74, was as follows :— 


1872-73. 1873-74« 
Taltka. a ae os zi nme 





Kharif, Rabi. Peshras. Kharif, Rabi. Peshias 








acres acres, nee, acres. acres, acres, 


r Thul . . | 22,354 | 40,412 241 17,050 | 22,385 240 


2, Kashmor , | 16,789 | 16,955 625 15,386 | 16,951 700 
3. Jacobabad. | 27,553 | 31,582] 435 20,046 | 38,304 | 350 





The principal implements used in agricultural operations in this 
district are the “ Zar,” or plough ; the “ Zodar,” or crooked spade, 
for digging canals; the “vaho/o,” a kind of pick for rooting up 
trees and tiger-grass; the “amdo,” or weeding-hoe, and the 
“Rin, or bullock-drag spade. Tor irrigational purposes the 
“ hurlo, or single wheel, and the “ var,” or double Persian wheel, 
are in use, 

Manuracturrs,—Under the head of manufnetures in this dis- 
trict may be noticed that of saltpetre, but to a small extent only, 
Salt is made in considerable quantities in the Kashmor and Thul 
talfikas ; the right of manufacture in 1870-71 realised no legs than 
6oor rupees, The lacquered wood-work of Kashmor, as also 
“ dabbas,” \eathern jars for holding oil and ghi, made at the same 
place, are worthy of mention, Embroidered Sind shoes are 
made up in large quantities at Mirpur and Ghansptir; and 
woollen carpets and saddle-bags are manufactured to some extent 
by Baloch and Jat women. 

Frsuerirs.—The fisheries of the Frontier district are nol now 
so remunerative as formeily, The principal fish caught in the 
dhandhs and river are the “dambhro,” “malhi,” goj (or eels), 
khaga (catfish), and occasionally the ‘“ga/a,” or salmon of the 
Indus. The chief fishing stations are at Gublo, KAshmot, Badani, 
Gihalpiir and Chui. The contract for carrying on these fisheries 
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is sold by Government, and a few years since realised as much as 
2300 rupees per annum; but in 1869 it had decreased to 1200 
rupees, owing in a great measure to several previously well-stocked 
dhandhs having diied up, and to one of great extent having been 
made over to Shikarpur. ‘The average annual revenue derived 
from the fisheries in the Frontier district during the five years 
ending 1874, was 1480 rupces, 

Communications.—There are, it is said, upwards of goo miles 
of roads of all descriptions in the J‘rontier district, many of them 
fairly constructed and well kept up; but there are no travellers’ 
bangalows on any one of them, though dharamsilas are found at 
several of the large towns, while on the frontier road from Jacob- 
abad to Kashmor the old outpost stations ae used Dy travellers 
as post-houses, " Supplies and water are procurable at all the prin- 
cipal villages. This district as yet possesses no line of railway, 
but in 1858 the preliminary survey of one lo run from Sukkuy, wé 
Jacobabad, towards the Bolfin pass, was made by some civil engi- 
neers (Mr, W. Brunton and his staff) of the Panjab railway, The 
electric telegraph wire passes through the district, tte station 
being at Jacobabad, and this is connected with Shikirpur on the 
south, and Déra Ghazi Khan, by Rajanpur, on the north, As 
regards postal communication, the only office in this district is at 
Jacobabad ; the duties of the district post are conducted by the 
police and the Makhtyaikars, ‘The following table will show the 
principal lines of road in this district, with other information con- 
cerning them (see page 172). 

The Upper Sind Frontier district was surveyed in 1859-60, 
but as a former summary setilement, fixed in 1858-s9, is in force 
for twenty years, no other has since been introduced. ‘The Sur- 
vey and Settlement Department have, however, commenced opera- 
tions, and the work of measurement was progressing fairly. 

ADMINISTRATION.—For the political, judicial, and revenue ad- 
ministration of this portion of Sind, there is a Political Super- 
intendent, who is also the magistrate of the districl and com- 
mandant-in-chief of the large military force stationed there. He 
has two Furopean assistants under him, who are both invested 
with magisterial powers. At the head-quarier station of cach of 
the three talikas is a Mikhtyarkar, with a number of Tapadirs 
under him in different parts of the district. The cattle pounds in 
this district are five in number, and are situate {at Jacobabad, 
Khera Garhi, Thul, Ghauspiir, and Kashmor. ‘The proceeds 
ree these pounds more than exceed Lwice the expenditure on 
them, 
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Each pound is managed by a miinshi with a small establishment, 
who is directly subordinate to the Makhtyarkar. A new Court 
of Civil Justice was established in 1870 at Jacobabad ; it is placed 
under the jurisdiction of the District Court of Shikarpur. The 
District and Sessions Judge of Shikirpur holds sessions at the town 
of Jacobabad twice in the year, 

Epucation.—As regards education, it may be mentioned that 
there are but five vernacular schools (Government) throughout 
this district, altended by 151 pupils. Two of these are in the 
Jacobabad taliika, two in the Kashmor, and one in the Thul 
taliikas, 

Minrrary EsrasiisuMenv.—The military force of this district 
is large, and consists of 1480 Siledar cavalry, divided into three 
regiments, better known as the “Sind Horse,” raised in 1839 by 
the then Resident in Sind, Colonel Pottinger. ‘There is besides an 
infantry regiment of 7oo men, known as “Jacob's Rifles,” who 
have the management also of a mountain train battery, The per- 
manent outposts held by this force extend along the base of the 
Mari and Bhiigti hills as far as the Panjab border, The police of 
this district consist in all of but 115 men, of whom 32 are mounted, 
The district police number go and the town police 25 men, 

Revenue.—The Government revenues are derived from the 
land tax and sayer, the latler including a variely of cesses, the 
chief being abkiari, drugs, stamps, and salt, ‘The collectors em- 
ployed in getting in the revenue are tapadars, The money 
assessment on land varies according to the period of its lease ; 
thus, when taken up for 7 years, the payment Jer “digi” is but 
5 annas and 4 pies; if from 1 to 3 years, ro annas and 8 pies; 
and if for one year only, one rupee per “ digd.” The excise 
revenue in this district is leyied under the contract system, and 
the money is paid into the Treasury in shonthly instalments by the 
contractor, The following table will show the receipts of imperial 
revenue under various heads for the last four years, ending with 


1873-74 (see nowd page) — 
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Realizations in 


tems SS ee 


1870-71, | 871-72, | 1872-73, | 1873-74. 





rupecs, rupees. rupees rupees, 


2,05 808 |2,62,357 2,860,914 |2, 52,990 


Land Tax 6 +. ee 





Abkai .. + | 12,035 | 10,850 9.225 | 11.168 
Drugs and Opium : 8, 145 6,900 6,460 5,170 
Stamps . 4s . 8,365 9,006 95479 | 11,840 
Salt. . a9. 6,091 6,706 | 10,338 8,648 


Registration Depm tment ‘ 904 602 594 635 
Postal ditlo, . . 1 : 3,240 4,002 41442 5 fe} 
Felegrapl alte « 2 tas o 5,557 1,549 7,938 
Income CENCE All erti- 

ficate) Tax 2. en 7,079 8,497 24696 as 


Finesand Fees... . «| 11,608 1,241 1,017 2,911 
Miscellaneous . . . . s 2,659 178 319 265 





Totalinpees . . . |2,65,931 |3,18,896 |3,33,033 |3,00,643 

















The following statement, exhibiting the average collections ot 
net land revenue in the Frontier district during three distinct 
periods, dating from 1856-57 Lo 1873-74, will conclusively show 
the great increase which has taken place during the past 18 
years —~ 


For 6 Years—fiom | For 6 Years—from | For 6 Years—from 
856-57 to 1861-62 |2862-63 to 1867~68,|1868-Gg to 1873~74, 


gurees, rapecs rupees, 


89,706 1,88, 115 2,41, 762 





Of local funds there is no record previous lo 1867-68, but from 


1870-71 to 1873-74 the revenue derived from this source was a8 
follows ;— 





Items, xBya-7t, | 187x~72. | 1872-75, | 1873*74. 





rupees. rupees, Tupees, | inpecs, 
Cesses in Land and Sair Revenue. } 2,435 | 3,762 | 2,880 569 
Percentage on AHienated Lands, , 405 103 145 105 
Cattle Pound and Fey Funds + | 2,907] 5,023] 4,822] 5,156 
Fisheties » . . we ws 1,22! 1,225 | 1,500] 1,954 
Veesand Licences . . . . . 27 oa we 45353 
MOUS oe ns cha en se RS as a ie ve 667 








Totalrupees . . . «| 7,148 10,113 | 95377 | 10,804 
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28 
29 
30 


3r 
32 











Name of Jighdar. 


Ghilim Alikhin Jak- 
yini, « . + 
Jamal Khan Diimbki 
Mabiiak Khin Ram- 
dani and Dingono 
Khiin Mindini , 
Dad Muhammad iat 
Jakuini . , ee 


Jafir Khan Rind « . 
Khiida Bakhsh Bhiigti 
Yav Muhammad Kahii 
Muhammad KhainKahiri 
Hasan Khan Kahii . 
Ibbar Khiin Rind, . 
Sanjar Khin Rind, 
Azam Jin. . 5 
Motan Khan Jakrini . 
Yar Muhammad Khoso 
Mir Baloch Khan 
Diimbkhi . . , 
Wali Muhammad Baj- 
koni. 4 
Dodo Khan Bhiigti . 
Islam Khiin Bhiigti . 





Mai Mehndi... 
Rugho Khin Bhiigtl 
Waalr Khin Démbki 
Dili Jin Nothint ., 
Alum Khin Jakaaini . 
Jani Beg Jakidni .. 
Ghulim Ali Khan’ 
Jakeini. 1 os 
Motamshih Sniyad , 


Mobirak Khin Ram- 

dani. . ws 
Shah Ali Fakir . . 
Ali Khiin Pathan... 
Kalandar Khiin Pa- 

tin, . 6 6 e 
PirImimudin, . . 
Pir Muhammad Asbruj 





Tataka and 
Village, 


T. Jacopanan, 


Jini Dito , 
Rind Wahi . 


Nawiizo , . 


Dodapwr, . 


T, Kasitmor, 
Kandkot 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 


ditto, 


ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
dito, 
ditto, 
dito, 
diivo, 
Kimi. . 


ditto, 


T. Tirun, 


Bakhe Tower 


Daniapiir 
Chaudion , 


ditto, 


Mipur . , 
ditto, 


Cultivable 


Land. 





Acres, gfntas, 


6518 
1678 


3019 


2710 


mm SS AeOCOCOCOCO RB Oo eEexonMocDD0 m0 





ncies, gintas, 


1795 0 
47 § 
2858 0 


820 4 








* A three years’ average. This fs put of Gavernmont rovenuy, 


rp, a. 


q2ir 1 
1083 15 


1950 6 


1751 2 


166 10 


wo 
oo 
ao 

Mm 9 CoOMmMssS 


go 0 
5 ¢o 
263 13 
493 3 


3006 12 
3006 12 


Yearly Amount of 
Uncultivable,| Government Tee- 


vento leprescnted, 


pe 
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The Hakaba cess ceased lo be credited lo local revenue after 
1868-69, all procceds from this source having afler that year been 
transferred to imperial revenue. 

JAcmrs.—Of assignments of land held in Jagir, the preceding 
table will show the persons possessing such in the three taltikas of 
the Upper Sind Frontier district, with the particulars of each 
holding (see A. 175). 

Monicipatity,—There appears to be but one municipal instilu- 
tion in this district, and this is at Jacobabad. The receipts in 
1873-74 were 21,941 rupees, and the expenses 21,110 rupees, 

TRADE AND ComMeErcrE,—The internal trade and commerce 
of this district is principally in grain, the greater part of which is 
sent to the Panjab, The quantity and value of this trade do not, 
unfortunately, appear to be known, so that it has been found im- 
possible to give any reliable tabular statements of either the 
imports or expotts, 

The transit trade from Central Asia into Sind o/é the Frontier 
district is believed to be considerable, but no regular statistics 
of this traffic appear to have been kept, This trade is carried on 
by means of camels, ponies and asses, by the following routes:— 
From Kandahar, Herat, Kabul and Bokhadra—z, by Quetta (or 
Shal) and Kelat, and 2, by Quetia and the Boldin pass; 3, from 
Persia by Makran, and 4, from Tul Chotiala by Bagh, ‘The mer- 
chandise brought from these places consists of wool, Woollen 
apparel, manjit, fruit of sorts, carpets and horses; of these latter 
some are purchased for the use of the cavalry at Jacobabad, and 
others generally proceed to Karachi by the Kelft road, On the 
articles so introduced into Sind a duty of 8 annas per maund, and 
of 5 annas per horse, is levied by the Khin of Kel&t at Quetta, 
It is believed that when the railroad is completed between 
Sukkur and Miiltan, both these places will become the two great 
points of attraction for the trade from most parts of Central 
Asia, and cause the present mountain road wid Kel&t to be 
abandoned, : 

Gadra, a Frontier town in the Umarkot talika of the Thar 
and Parkar Political Superintendency, 6o miles east from Umarkot, 
with which place, as also with Kesar, Chachra, Jaisalmir, and 
Balmir, it has road communication. It is the head-quarter station 
of a Tapadar, and has a police thina with a force of 8 men, 
There is a dharamsila, Government school, and a caitle pound, 
The village also possesses a municipality, established in 1862, the 
income of which in 1873-74 was 714 rupees, and the expenditure 
878 rupees, The population, numbering in all abont 1126 souls, 
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comprises bul 48 Musalmiins of the Manganhar, Kumbar, and 
Sumija tribes, the remainder being Hindiis, chiefly of the Brah- 
man, Lohano, Sodho, Méngwar, and Bhil castes, ‘The occupation 
of the people is principally agriculture, cattle-breeding and trade ; 
neither the local trade nor manufactures appear to be of any 
consequence. * 

Gahéja, a Government village in the Naushahro Albio talaky 
of the Shikarpur and Sukkur Deputy Collectorate, situate on the 
main road leading from Larkina to Shika pur, and distant 14 miles 
sduthayest from the latter town, with which, as also with Dakhan 
and Rik, it has road communication, It is the head-quarter 
station of a Tapaddr, has a police thana, travellers’ bangalow, a 
dharamsala, and a catlle pound. The population, numbering in 
all 1123, comprises Muhammadans, mainly of the Gahéja tribe, 
and Hindts, who ave chiefly Lohinos, but the number of each 
class is not known, The occupation of the inhabitants is princi- 
pally agriculture and trade, ‘ 

Gaji Kuh&war, 2 Government village in the Nasirabad 
taliika of the Mehar Depitly Collectorate, 12 miles north from 
Mehar, with which town, as also with Nasirabad, Hamal and 
Warah, it has road communication, ‘There is a cattle pound here. 
The population numbers 938, of whom 620 are Muhammadans 
and 381 Hindis, the latter chiefly Lohinos, There is a local and 
ludnsit trade in grain, but no manufactures whatever, 

Gambat, a somewhat large town in the Khairpur State, be- 
longing to Elis Highness Mir Ali Murid Talpur, It is about 12 
niles south from Khairpur, and ro miles or so cast of the Indus; 
a0 made roads appear to lead either to or from it, At one time 
Tyambat was one of the principal places in this part of Sind for 
che manufacture of cotton goods, the quantity annually produced 
deing about sooo pieces, The population of this town in 1844 
vas computed al 3000 souls, and now at 48373; but this latter 
nay possibly be too high an estimate, when the present generally 
niserable condition of the Khairpur territory is taken into con- 
tideration, 

Garélo, a small Government village in the Lahdarya talfika of 
he Larkana Deputy Collectorate, distant ro miles south-west of 
airkina, It has no direct road communication with any town, 
wut is distant about a mile from the Lirkéna and Mehar main 
oad, The population, numbering 904 souls, comprises 554 
duhammadans of the Janjani, Machhi and Khokhar tribes, who 
re mostly engaged in agricultwe. The Hindi portion of the 


vopulation (350) are chiefly engaged in the grain trade. ‘There is 
N 
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no manufacture of any importance in this place. ‘There is a small 
police station here, 

Garhi Adii-Shih, 2 Government village in the Sukkur talitka 
of the Shikarpur and Sukkur Deputy Collectorate, 16 miles north 
from Sukkur., It is connected by roads with the towns of Sukkur 
Jafirabad, Aliwahan, Bhatat and Adurjo-Takio, ‘There is a small 
police thana here, The population, numbering in all 1327, consists 
of 790 Muhammadans of the Simra, Chichar and Katpay tribes, 
and 537 Hinds of the Brahman, Lohino and Sonfro castes. 
Their occupation is chiefly agricultural One of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey pillais is sel up in this village, 

Garhi Khera, a village in the Jacobabad talitka of the Frontier 
distiict, 36 miles south-vest from Jacobabad, with .which town, 
as also with Shahdadpur, Larkana, Dodapur and Shikarpur, it has 
road communication, It is the head-quater station of a Tapadir, 
and has a police thina and cattle pound, The population, 
numbering in all 974, consists of 365 IIindits and 609 Musalmans, 
whose chief employments are trade and agriculture, ‘The trade is 
mostly in gi and grain, This town is seated on the route used 
by the Kafilas from Khorasiin, 

Garhi Yasin, a large village in the Naushahro Abro taliika of 
the Shikarpur and Sukkur Deputy Collectorate, distant 8 miles 
south-west of Shikdrpur, with which town, as also with Dakhan, 
Jagan, Garhi-Khera, Jamali, and Naushahro, it has road communi- 
cation. A Tapadar resides here, but it is expected this place 
will soon be made the head-quarters of a Mtikhtyirkar, There isa 
police thina, post-office, a school, travellers’ bangalow, dharamsila, 
subordinate jail, and a cattle pound. ‘This place also possesses a 
municipality, established in 1870, the income for the ycar 1873~ 
74 being 6201 rupees, and the expenditure 5439 rupecs, ‘I'he 
population, numbering 4808, comprises 1814 Muhammadans, 
chiefly of the Pathan tribe, and 2994 EHindiis, principally Banyns, 
Their occupation is mostly cultivation and trade, 

The Zamindar of this town, by name Atailah Khan Barakgni, 
is very liberal in his views, and is ever ready to assist in any 
Government work, It was chiefly through his exertions that the 
municipality was established here, The chief trade of the place 
is in oil, large quantities of which are manufactured, 

Gathar, a large Government village in the Kambar talitka of 
the Larkina Division, 16 miles west of Larkiina, and near the 
Kambar and Nasirabad road, Though having a population of 
253% souls, of whom 1174 are Musalinans and 1357 Hindiis, this 
place has n@ police lines, school, or any other public building, 
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The chief occupation of the people is trade and agriculture, but to 
what extent nothing scems to be known, 

Ghaibi Déro, also known as Déri Kot, a Jagir town in the 
Kambar taltika of the Larkina Deputy Collectorate, in latitude 
a7 38’ N,, and longitude 67° 34’ IE, distant 32 miles N.N,W, 
from Larkina, and 20 miles W.N.W. of Kambar, with which, 
latter town it has road communication vid Pawhiiro. It is the chief 
town in the Jagir of Ghaibi Khan Chindio, a descendant of the 
celebrated Wali Muhammad, a chieflain of great power among 
his clan under the ‘Talpur Mirs, Among the buildings at this 
place is a foit in which the Jagirdar resides, and there is also 
a district bangalow, and musafirkhina, The population, numbeiing 
857 souls in all, comprises 487 Muhammadans, chiefly of the 
Chandia tribe, whose employment is mostly agricultwal. The 
Hinds (370) axe for the most part grain-dealers, ‘There are no 
manufactures, nor does there appear to be any trade, either transit 
or local, worthy of mention. 

This town has no particular history of its own, except in con- 
nection with the Ghaibi Khan and the Chandia tribe, of which he 
is the head, ‘The Chandias have long been established in this 
pait of the division, formerly known as Chandko, and the first 
record of them is found in a savad granted by the ‘Talpur Mirs 
in 1818, by which much of the land now held by the present chief 
was made over in Jagir, At the time of the conquest of the 
province by the English, Wali Muhammad, the then chief of the 
Chandias, marched with a force of 10,000 of his tribe to join the 
Mirs, but was too late to render them any assistance, In 184243 
this Jagirday was attacked and seized by Mir Ali Mirad, of 
Khairpur, but Sir Charles Napier restored his Jagir to him. In 
1859, the Jagir lands held by the present chief were confirmed to 
Ghaibi Khan and his descendants, 

Charo, a Government village in the Mirpur Sakro talfika of the 
Jerruck Deputy Collectorate, in Int, 24° 44' N., and long. 67° 36' li., 
and distant 14 miles north of Mirpur Sakro, and 8 miles south- 
cast from the Dabeji station of the Sind railway, It is situate on 
a creek of the same name, and has road communication with 
Mirpur, Babro, Dabeji, Wateji and Gujo. A bridge of four arches, 
built in 1860, spans the creek a little to the eastward of this 
village. There is a police post here with three men, as also a 
Deputy Collector’s bangalow and a dhuramsila, ‘The population, 
numbering 828 souls, consists of 242 Musalmins and 586 ITindiis, 
whose chief employment is in the grain trade which is carricd on 
with Karachi, Tatta and Mirpur Sakro, Formerly Ghiro was an 

N2 
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important piace, bdats reaching it by the creek from Gisri-bandar 
in less than twenty-four hours, It was then said to have had a 
population of 1g00 sotils, mostly Lohanos and Jokias, the former 
Hindiis, the latter Musalman converts; but the railway from 
Karachi to Kotri has greatly diverted the trade from this place. 
The creek was navigable for vessels of 12 2harwars as far as the 
town. 

Ghoghiro, a Government village in the Larkana taltika of the 
Larkana Deputy Collectorate, in latitude 27° 29’ N., and longitude 
68° 4' E., distant 14 miles west by south from Larkana. It does 
not appear to have direct road communication with any town, 
but is distant two miles from the Larkdina and Wéara road, and 
the same distance from that running from Larkana to Nasirabid, 
The population, numbering in all 1415, comprises 1175 Muham- 
madans of the Mangan, Sidl, and Wagan tribes, who are chiefly 
engaged in agricullure. The Hindis (240) are grain-dealers and 
cultivators, ‘This town has some trade, principally in rice, as it is 
situate in the middle of perhaps the finest rice-producing district in 
all Sind, 

Ghorébiri, a taluka (or sub-division) of the Jerruck Deputy 
Collectorate, having an area of 534 square miles, with 10 tapas, 
97 villages, and a population of 32,362 souls, The revenue (im- 
perial and local) of this sub-division, cing the past five years 
ending 1873-74, is as follows :— 


2869-70, | 1870-715 1871-72. “| 1872-73, 1873-745 


rupees. rupees. rupecs, rupecs, rupees, 


Impaial. . | 67,529 | 90,605 | 83,809 | 85,723 | 78,050 


Local . . | 7,619 75134 91099 91353 8, 588 
Total Rs. | 73,146 | 97,739 | 92,908 | 95,076 | 83,638 








Ghotina, a village in the Hala taliika of the Hala disirict, 
situate close to the Ghiara Mahmud canal, and distant but four 
miles south from Hala, It has road communication with Adam- 
jo-Tando and Hala. No Government officers reside here, and 
there are no public buildings of any kind, excepting a police 
landhi and a small dharamsila, built in 1872. It possesses a 
municipality, established in December 1860, the revenue of which in 
1873-74 was 1465 rupees. ‘The number of inhabitants is 953; of 
these 553 are Muhammadans, and 341 Hindiis, They are chiefly 
of the Muhdno and Lohano tribes, 

The tradé of Ghotina is, for its size, somewhat considerable, 
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but is mostly of a transit nature, The town is only two miles 
distant from the river Indus, where there is a landing-place, at 
which grain, colton, oil and other articles are received from 
various towns, such as Shikarpur, Adam-jo-Tando, Alahyar-jo- 
Tando, &c,, for re-exportation elsewhere, The local trade, which 
is chiefly in grain and seeds, is valucd roughly at about 13,000 
rupees, The transit lrade, which is large in grain, cotton, seeds 
and potash, is estimated approximately at 1,26,000 rupees, 

Ghotki, a talika (or sub-division) of the Rohri Deputy Col 
lectotate, containing an area of 372 square miles, with 8 tapas, 
64 villages, and a population of 46,406 souls, The revenue 
(imperial and local) of this sub-division during the past four yeas 
ending 1873-74, is as follows :— 


1870-71, 3871-72, 3872-73, | 1873-74. 








rupees rupees, rupees, rupecs, 
Imperial, . «| 1,38,028 128,096 96,778 931725 
Local . «+f 12,562 11,592 9,087 8,307 








Total Rs. ! 1,50,590 | 1, 39,688 1,05, 865 | 1,02, 122 


Ghotki, a Government town and the head-quarter station of the 
Miikhtyarkar of the taltika of the same name in the Rohri Deputy 
Collectorate, in latitude 28° 10’ N., and longitude 69° 17’ 1, 
distant 38 miles noith-east from Rolui, It is situate in a low, 
level, alluvial country much covered with jungle, and is not more 
than 7 or 8 miles from the river Indus, ‘This town is of the main 
trunk line running from Rohri to Maltin, and has road communi- 
cation with the villages of Gemro and Mirpur (through Mathélo, 
Kadirpur, and Adalpir), ‘fhe Government buildings are the 
Makhtyarkar’s kutcherry, Government vernacular school, a police 
thane wilh accommodation for 12 policemen (mounted and foot), 
a cattle pound, musifirkhana, post-office, Lavellers’ bangalow, 
subordinate Judge’s Court-house, and a newly erecled Court-house 
for the Sessions Judge of Shikarpur when on circuit in the Rohii 
district. A bangalow for the Deputy Collector of this division has 
also been built here, as it is intended to make this town the head- 
quanter slation of the Rohri Deputy Collectorate. Ghotki possesses 
a municipality, established in 1858; the receipts in 1873-74 were 
2942 rupees, and the expenses 1563 rupees, The population of 
this place is 3689, who are chiefly occupied in trade and agri- 
culture; of these 1803 are Muhammadans, mostly, of the Pathan, 
Malak, Saiyad, Mochi and Lohar castes, and there are 1867 
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Hindiis, the greater number being Banyas, The chief persons of 
note residing in Ghotki are Pirs; some of these are Pir Ali Shih, 
Pir Abid Shah, Pir Rasil Bakhsh, Pir Nasur Din, and several 
others. ‘There is in this town a mazjid of some note, known as 
Musan Shah’s mazjid, erected in 1, 1148 (a.D. 1732) by a Saiyad 
of that name who was famed for his great sanctity. It is con- 
structed of burnt brick, and is quadrangular in shape, being 113 
feet long by 65 feet broad, with an extensive courtyard in front, 
and is surmounted by a cupola covered with glazed tiles. The 
interior has a coating of coloured plaster, and is decorated besides 
with carved and painted wood-work, This building is by far the 
largest of its class in Upper Sind, but it is at the same time the 
only object of interest in the place. The trade of Ghotki is chiefly 
in wheat, judr, bajri, grain, indigo, sugar-cane, wool, oil, ghi, &e. 
The Lohais of this town are famous for their manufacture of 
pipebowls, rings, and pots of various kinds, Wood-carving and 
colouring are also carried on here in a very creditable manner. 
This town is said to have been founded by one Pir Misa Shah, 
about the year 1747. 

Gidu-jo-Tando, a Government village in the Hyderabad 
taliika, seated on the Indus and connected with the town of Flyder- 
abad by afine road 34 miles in length, Ithas communication also 
with the tandas of Mir Husain Ali Khan and Mir Ghulan Husain. 
Gidu is within the limits of the Ilyderabad municipality, and 
possesses a police thana with eight men, a Government vernacular 
school, post-office, and dhayamsila. ‘The population, numbering 
1832 persons, consists of 1170 Muhammadans and 662 Hindtis, 
the latter mostly Lohfnos, The local trade of this place is of no 
importance, but the transit trade, which is chiefly in cotton and 
grain, is very large, especially in the former article, the produce of 
the Hyderabad and Thar and Parkar districts, There is commu: 
nication with Kotri, on the opposite side of the river, by a steam 
ferry, which plics backward and forwards from sunrise to sunset at 
a fixed rate of fares, 

Gosarji,a Government village in the Sukkur taliika of the 
Sukkur and Shikarpur Division, distant «6 miles south-west from 
the town of Shikarpur. It has road communication with New 
Abad, and is the head-quarter station of a Tapadar, ‘The popula- 
tion, numbering in all 813, is composed of 4539 Musulmans of the 
Mahar tribe, and 354 Hindis; their chief occupations are agri- 
culture and trade, 

Guni, a talike (or sub-division) of the Tanda Deputy Collectorate, 
having an area of 989 square miles, with 9 tapas, 129 dehs, and a 
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population of 59,971 souls, The revenue (imperial and local) of, 
this sub-division, during the past five years ending 1873-74, is as 
follows :— 


1869-70, wByogr, | 1872, 1872-73, 1873-74. 





rupees, rupees, rupees, tupens 


jupees, 
Imperial 88,566 | 1,21,846 | 1,14,093 | 1,08,111 | 1,02,354 


Local . 11,645 135431 16,096 144122 13,098 
Total Rs. | 1,00,211 | 1,35,277, 1,30,78 | 1,22,233] 1,15,452 








Habb, a river on the western frontier of Sind, which for some 
distance forms a natural line of demarcation between that province 
and Balochistan, It is said to take itsrise at a spot near either 
Zehri or Hoja Jamot, in the province of Las, but by others ata 
place not far from Kelat, For about 25 miles in the upper part 
of its course it flows south-easterly, and then turning due south, 
hold its way for about 50 miles in that directfon. It then tuns 
to the south-west, and, afler a total length of about roo miles 
(Preedy states 300), falls into the Arabian Sea on the northavest 
side of Cape Monze (Ras Muiari), in latitude 24° 50' N., and 
longitude 66° 36’. The Habb is, next to the Indus, the only 
peunanent river in Sind, Its course is described as a succession 
of rocky or gravelly gorges in the Pabb mountains, having in some 
places as great a fall as six feel in the mile, so that, afier heavy 
rain in the hills, a large body of running water is generated, which 
mshes down with tremendous force towards the sea, In the dry 
season water is only to be found in pools, which arc deep and in 
many places abound with fish and alligators, Among the fish 
found in the Habb are several kinds of barbel, among others 
the karith (Barbus zor) and the pilohi (Zardus titivs), There 
axe also the cheliri (Danio devario) and the pharbadan (Chela 
bacaila), TDelhoste states that the Habl is said never to fail, even 
in the driest seasons, In connection with this river it will not 
be out of place here to mention the exertions, which for some 
years past were made in the cause of irrigation by the late Khin 
Bahadur Murad Khiin, the owner ofa great extent of land bordering 
on the Habb. This public-spirited individual had previously done 
good service to the British Government as contractor to the camel 
train, and, as some reward for these services, a tract of land 
adjoining the Habb river, 10,999 bigis (or 5438 English acres) in 
area, was in 1859 made over to him on the following terms: To be 
held free for the first ten years ; for the following twenty years to 
be taxed at four annas per digd, and after that in perpetuity at 
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ecight annas der digd, With.the object of carrying outan extensive 
system of irrigation, Muwaid Khin had constructed, at a cost of 
about three likhs of 1upees, a dand/ or dam across the river, 
800 feet in width and rs feet high, but this was subsequently washed 
away by one of those sudden freshets which, after heavy rains in 
the hills, are common to this turbulent stream, At a later period 
his grant of Jand was increased in area to 33,719 acres, of which, 
however, not nore than about ooo acres were capable of culti- 
vation. To this increased grant were attached the following - 
conditions: For the first twenty-five years to be held free of all 
rent, after which, for 2 further period of twenty-five years, the sum 
of G25 rupees, and ever after that 2500 rupees were to be annually 
paidto Government, These conditions were subsequently annulled 
on a representation made to Her Majesty's Principal Secretary of 
State for India by Sir Bartle Freie, when Governor of Bombay, 
who, in 1866, when on his tour in Sind, visiled Murad Khan's 
farm at the Habb, ,In that same year Murid Khan proposed to 
supply the town of Karachi with water from the Habb river by 
means of an aqueduct from his davdh across that stream, the 
distance being about t9 miles, and the estimated cost of the under- 
taking r0,31,000 rupees, The quantity of water to be supplied 
daily was 23 lakhs of gallons, or say 28% gallons per head for a 
population of 80,o00 persons. Some water ftom this river had 
been sent to Bombay for analysis, but it was found to be largely 
impregnated with saline matter, the total impurities in a gallon of 
it amounting to 75°53 grains, of which qo'r4 were common salt, 
and 27°76 were sulphates, This unfavourable condition of (he 
water was accounted for by Murad Khan, who stated that when the 
samples were drawn the river was very low, only a small stream 
from pool to pool; that the water sent for analysis was taken, nol 
from the pool at the foot: of the pumps, but from a hole in the 
sandy bed, where it is possible some saline impuritics may hawa 
been deposited, The river water is invariably used by all for 
drinking and other purposes, and no complaints have been made 
of its possessing saline properties. The Bombay Government 
eventually declined to take into consideration his proposition to 
supply Karachi with water until the completion of the dandhys 
and the matter has so remained down to the present time. Muriid 
Khan possessed extensive and powerfil pumping machinery on 
the banks of the Habb river, and his attention had for some 
years past been directed towards constiucling another “dam,” a 
work which he had great hopes of completing some time in 1872, 
The dimensions of this dandh or dam are as follov; Entire 
breadth from one side of the river to the other, 810 fect ; and the 
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greatest height from foundation to low-water line, 23 fect, The 
width of the Zand wall at low-water line is 13 feel, with a slope 
towards the northern or upper side of x in 4, so that the total 
width at the base is 19 feel. The foundation of the dandh is 
carried through a fine sand down to the solid rock (a sandstone), 
It is expected that, with an additional height of 8 fect to this 
bandh from low-water line, there will be sufficient water collected 
to irrigate 3000 acres of land, and that with a further elevation of 
5 feet, it would be possible to irrigate not less than Gooo acres, 
As a further means of irrigating a fine portion of this estate lying 
to the south-west, a canal about 3} miles, at present, in length 
has been cut at a spot a short distance below the dandh, il is 
s feet in width, and runs towards a chain of hills forming the 
southern boundary of Murad Khin’s land. This canal, which will 
be supplied with water from the waste channel of the dand/, is 
expected to irrigate about 3000 acres of land, 

Hairo Khan, a Government village in the Dadu taliika of the 
Sehwan Deputy Collectorate, distant 37 miles north-west fiom 
Sehwan, and 24 miles west from Dadu, Ithas road communica- 
tion with the villages of Phulji, Gul Muhammad, Haji Khan and 
Johi, and is the head-quarter station of a Tapadiir, with Tines for 
two policemen, and a cattle pound (ak). The population, num- 
bering in all to44, comprises 872 Musalmiins and 172 Hindis ; 
their occtpation,is for the most partagricultural, ‘The local transit 
trade is in grain and mol, but to what extent is not known, 

Hala, a large division (or Deputy Collectorate) of the Ily- 
derabad district, lying between the Deputy Collectorates of 
Naushahro, the Tanda, and the Dufiba of Tlyderabad, 

Bounparirs ann Divistons.—It is bounded on the north by 
the Sakrand taliika of the Naushahro Deputy Collectorate ; on the 
south by the Hyderabad talika and a portion of the Tanda dis- 
trfct ; on the east by the Thar and Parkar district; and on the 
west by the river Indus, which skirts the division for a distance of 
43 miles. Its extreme length from north to south may he com- 
putgg at 58 miles, and from east to west at about 57 miles; the 
entire area of the district heing 2500 square miles, according to 
the Deputy Collector's estimate, but 2558 according to the Sind 
Survey Department, It is divided into four talfikas, having 24 
tapas, with a total population of 216,139, or 84 souls to the 
square mile, as shown in the table on the next page, 


The area in English acres of each talitka, showing the amount 
cultivated, cultivable, and un-arable, is also tabulated as follows :-— 
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‘Total Area 
Taloka, in English | Cultivated, | Cultivable, | Unenrablo, 
res, 





acres agres, ages rere. 


Wii... 3355426 47,256 | 258,622 29,547 


» Alahyar-jo-Tando 450,175 | 100,835 | 272,885 97,455 
3. Shihdadpw . . 484,061 49,319 | 3745741 60,001 
4. Mipur Khas . 329,568 18,512 96,717 | 214,339 















Area in No, of fy ‘Towns having 
Taloka, Square ‘Tapas. 2 Population, | 800 Inhabitants, 
Miles. . and upwards, 








1, ITM& (new), 

. TRA (old), 

3. Ajanshih, 

7o 78,2374} 4. Bhitshih, 
5, Ghotina, 

6, Matari, 

7. Tijpur, 


1, Alahyar-jo- 






1. Chichi . 
2, Bhitsha 
3, Saidabad . 
4 Sekhit . 
5. Mati. 
6 Wali. . 


b 












1, Misan. 
2, Sakhiro . 


















Tando, 
Alahyar-} = sagan le: 2, am ~Jo+ 
2, Alahyar-jor ans ‘Tando, 
ano s}) MSH & Ades" IF $9. | $0076 9, oka, 
Nasarpur . 4, Nasarpur, 
é Khado , » || 5 Bukéra, 
7, Khokhar , 






1, Gango, 
2, Gambat 
3 elibaligy 
4. Jammy, 
5. ina 
6, Jhol . 


1. Mipu . 
2, Gorchiini , 
3: Kharho , 














3. Shahdadpar 55,707 ; i. Shahdaidpur, 








i 1, Mirpur 
Rhiis. 





4. MipurKhiis| 39 22,449 





4. Miromari 
5. Ropah 





23 | 216,139 









Asprcr,—This district, like other portions of Sind lying near 
the Indus, is flat and unpicturesque to a degree, without any hills 
to vary the landscape, being, in fact, a level alluvial plain, watered 
to a considerable extent by canals fed fiom the river. ‘The only 
objects, excepting the forest lands near the Indus, that break the 
dieaty view, aie the rows of trees planicd on the sides of the 
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canals, the courses of which can by these means be readily traced 
with the eye for miles together. Much of this division consisis of 
sandy gnd unprofitable land, covered with bush jungle, and this is 
especially the case with the Mirpur taliika, which borders on the 
Thar and Parkar district. The Hali Deputy Collectorate is pro- 
bably, on an average, not more than 70 feet above sea-level. 

Hyprocraruy.—There are no floods or torrents in the Hala 
district. The g/dros, or branches of the Indus which intersect 
a portion of this district, are four in number, and are known as 
the Rana, Bhanot, Mahmuda, and Gahot gdros, the supply of 
water in the Mahmuda is perennial. The canal system is exten- 
sive, comprising in all 95 canals of various dimensions; of these 
94. ave Government, and but one Zamindari, The former are under 
the supervision of the Executive Engineers for Canals, and are 
cleared out, when necessary, during the cold season; the latter, 
called the “ Kalidnwah,” ro miles long and 10 feet wide at mouth, 
waters the “jagir” of Mir Ahmad Khan, and is cleared out by 
him at his own expense, ‘These canals begin to fill about the 
month of May, in proportion to the annual rise of the Indus, and 
are dry again by the end of the following September or beginning 
of October, The following is a list of the Government canals, 
nine of which derive their water direct from the Indus, the others 
being simply branches or off-shoots from them :— 





* Average 
Annuil Average 
Length; Width | Cost of Revenue 
Name of Canal, in at | Clearance |p, 5 Yuaws, Remmks, 
Miles, | Mouth, for 5 Years)" nding 
ehding 13-7 
1873-7 4+ ° 











fect, | rupees, | rupees. 

1, Alibahar, 5 | 32 20 1,546 | 6,016 | ‘Taps the Indus at Nakw, 
tal, Sakiand ; waters the 
tapas of Chiichil and 
Alibahar, 

1,972 | Bianch of the Alibahu. 






2. Sobho, Cha- 6 6 528 
wii 
~{ 18 1 1,022 | 4,146 ” do. 
4 . 5 9 338 | 1,634 ” Bahtinwah, 
5 Manpiwih . 4 ¥ 172) 1,458 ” Sumérwih, 
6 Musawah, . 3 ” yy 810 » do, 
i Khahiwih . | 2 7 115 | 1,010 ” Musawith, 
. Yauwih. . vi] ” aye 2,040 n Alibnhar, 
g. Aliganj . . ” 7 978 ” Yautwih, 
10, Marak (great), | 10 28 §,002 | 2,280 aps the Indus at Nakur, 
and Vahandri. tal, Sakraud 3 waters the 





d (apas of Saidibad and 
\ Chachri ; is navigable, 
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18, Rajwalh 
1g. Jamwa 








at, Nindowah 





26, Shihdad 


30 Muhammad 











bg Average 
Avernge 
A 
engeh | Widin | Cost ot | Amal 
Name of Canal. fu at | Clearancela.- Vanes 
Mites. | Mouth, for s Vears,| C8 dine 
Ta, | ee 
feet, } rupees. rupees, 
tn Jamwih . «| 8 | or 352 | 35763 
12, Tohfino (great) | 27 Wy 939 } 51296 
13. Mahmiidwih. | 16 8 435 4,183 
14, Behiamwah . 8 8 156 | 2,239 
15. Ganjbahar . 6 20 4,149 898 
16. Lohino(small)} 7 20 306 | 1,760 
17, Jiimwah (great)} 9 16 1,478 | 5,604 
ae 4 6 526 852 
+] 6 6 557 | 31334 
20. Bhobharwih . 16 HW | 1,354 8,368 
2 7 113 628 
22, Shahwaih +} 27 18} 2,457 | 13,165 
23. Shithdid Landi] 13 10 1b4 1,929 
24, itirwah  . 9 7 201 4,181 
28, Shithdad {ir ai IL 284 | 2,080 
Kario | 3. 8 3 as 
2 Wangi Bijarwih) 5 8 1 1,881 
2 . Biarwih 13 8 | 3,057 5,010 
29. Khairwih, « 4 8 137 17 
9 8 313 320 
Aliwah, 
31, Ghitro, great | 20 75 | 2,585 | 16,478 
(with  Ghitro 
and Bhainot), 
32. Marnk (small) 4 13 | 2,445 13,36 
33. Paruwih ., 5 6 968 1,935 
34. Ghiiro (small) YW 16 672 1,145 
35. Awatwth, . | 33 15 | 2,147 | 155713 
36, Upiuwih. . 5 6 398 1,379 
37: Malko = Wan- 4 9 177 2,255 
ghei. 
38. Lakiwah » . 8 8 246 4,971 
39. Sarangwih =. | 16 4 13,572 | 8,629 
40. Aliganj » «| 13 14 | 1,302 45500 
4u Nurwih .» . 2 10 376 592 
42, Singrowthand| 42 | 23 "| 1,478 | 13,904 
‘Tyewhittwih, 
4a jou 498 } 1,941 


43. Kmio Agokapri 


Remaks. 





Branch of the Marnk (grent), 





3 Vahandri 5 is 
navigable. 

Fr Lohino, 

i do, 

ii Vahandrl ; ts 
navigable, 

iy Ganjbahay ; is 
navigable, 

” Lohiino ;_ is 
navigable, 

53 Jamwih, 

” do, (great), 

” do. Marak), 

i Bhobharwih. 


39 Lohiino- Ka- 

loi; is navi- 
gable, 

- Shihwih, 

i Shahdid 
Landi. 

ry Shitwih. 

ii, Shiihdad Jhol, 

vi Shahwah, 


” do, 
” do. 
ff do, 


Taps the Indus at Bhanot, 
'T. Hila 5 waters the tap. 
ag of LIAN and Saldinad ; 
ia navigable, 

Branch of the Ghiiro, 


as Mavale (small), 
» Ghiiro (great), 
” Gahot, 


” Awatwith, 
¥rom the Dhandh Gahot, 


yy Ghilyo Bhanol. 

ik do, jg 
navigable, 

rn Ghiro; is navi- 

” able. 


‘Taps the Indus at Naku, 
T. fi; waters the Sai- 
dabiid tapa. 

From the Mahmiida, ‘Ty 
Tala; is navi- 
gable, 

” Sangrowith, 
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Average * 
‘Anant | Average 
Length| Width | Cost of ergs 
Name of Canal. in at | Clearance })oee Von Remarks. 
Mites. | Mouth, for 5 Years, jor Yara 
Bans, He xBzan74. 
feet. rupees, | rupecs, . 
44, Dosawih . . 1st} 18 | 1,081 2,061 |Fiom the Singrowsh; is 
navigable, 
45. Kario-naubat . 3 6 168 814 ax Dosawih, 
40, Sangro (small) 7 15 242 479 ” Stogrowth 
great). 
47. Pirwwah . 8 10 245 1,371 ii Sangro, 
9 Kandarwah . 4 6 160 541 = Pirnwih, 
pH Mirwah Kathri 3 8 a1 529 ” _ Alo, 
50, Rawakwih «| 4 15 203 310 u Sangro | (small) ; 
is navigable, 
81. Bhiimphirwah 6 10 89 745, Sy Rawakwith, 
32, Kahtwih, . 14 4 658 2,220 ” Rawakwih, 
53. Liindowih . 5 8 134 424, Kahtiwih. 
$4. Létwih . + | Wd] 12 518 35312 Branch of the Rawekwah; ig 
navigable, 
35. Naowih . . 3 10 yt 1,580 ” Létwah, 
% Alibahar . «| 20 15 34 55340 Taps the Indus at Khandu, 
Ula; waters the Bhit- 
shih and Tando Adam 
tapas. 
57, Kari Shumili. I 36 3I as "yp the Indus at Mehar, 
Hala i waters the Bhit- 
shih and Sekhat tapas. 
58. Chel ial ‘ 48 36 180 9,364 | Branch ofthe Kart Shun 
. Khilkawih 10 14 1,203 shalitwih, 
e Bhitmpharwah | 21 10 ie 6,389 3 Khilkawah, 
61 ‘Alahthaiwah, Io 8 506 35472 ” Ghaliiwih, 
62. Khinwih, . 5 8 233 2,008 ” do, 
63. Nirl Ghali. 1 8 70 oy as do 
64. Abiilwih. . 7 7 373 1,38 ” Nirt Ghali, 
65. Bijarwih, . | 12 6 39 3,161 + Or 
66, Nangna oo ef 35 2 1,52 198 ” Saree 
67, Mwadwih . Ito 1,289 Angnai. 
68, Dhoro Ghali. ; 16 127 "520 i Ghaliiwiih, 
69. Javawirwih . | 8 346 1,861 ” Dhoro Ghali, 
yo. Sanhrowih . | 1 ir 758 2,428 ” do, 
Van Chelona: . ot 8 164 1,464 " senirowtle 
2, Manjriwih , 4 10 939 On 
ie Mirwith (great) 35 14 466 4,947 Dhoro Ghali. 
74, Bélarowah 7 173 1,636 ” a 
great, 
48, Mirwith-mari , 5t 4 6x 2,255 do. 
96, Nasixwah =. | 27 28 751 | 10,794 Tops ‘the Indus at Jalei, 
7 tal, [lali; waters the 
Sekhat and vee tap. 
as; is navigable, 
7 Renate ’ 4 H 190 peg Branch of the Seva 
78, Ginwih . 4 199 do, 
‘9, Sujfiwalwah . 4 7 880 veo 7 do, 
io, Gihorowih . | 13 15 | 1,232 6,400 ” do." me 
navigable. 
81. Sonwih . 8 u 386 1,351 ” Gihorowah, 
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igo 
7 A ie 
foam | Xt 
Length) Width | Costol | Revenue 
Name of Canal, it at | Clentance tuys veut Remarks. 
Miles. | Mouth, for 3 Yeas, ding f a) 
se | treat 

82, Siriweh . 10 8 357 2,789 | Branch of the honwih, | 

$3. Karia Mit Ah- 2 5 03 374 ny Githoowith, 

mat Khin, st vs 

84 Khésinowah . | 21 14 | 6,889 5,340 ” Nashwih, 

85. candied . 2 4 50 j i ” henna 

86. Jamalwah . 5 7 192 9! ” da, 

87. faa ooo | 13 6 296 2,340 ay > do, 

$8, Ramwah, . 5 M49 11430 Pp Jawa, 

8. Mirwah , 9 143 at ” do, 

be Guibwih =. | 10 10 an 2,803] on do, 

91. Bhirhowih . 5 7 187 1,074 | Taps the Indus at Saheb 
James tal. Talay waters 
tapa of Mati, 

92. Suahdzwih «| 77 19 | (Seeunder Tanda, | Taps the Indus nt Sadik 

Division No, 83.) Memon, tal. aii; waters 
the Matai, Nasi pu, and 
Khokhae topas 5 Is navi- 
gable, 

93. Imimwih «| 35 to on te Branch of the eae a 

ylerabad. 

94. Belnimwih « 4 9 | 1,064 1,035 ” Imimwih, 


MurroroLocy,—The climate of the Tala district does not 
appear to differ in any pmlicular respect from that of other por- 
tions of the Hyderabad Collectorate, ‘There are only two seasons 
—the hot and cold, the former commencing about the beginning 
of April and lasting till the beginning of November, the remain- 
ing portion of the year being considered as the cold season, ‘The 
change from cold to hot weather is at times very sudden; the 
hottest months of the year ae unquestionably April, May, June, 
July and August, the mean daily maximum of heat, even in April, 
not unfrequently rising as high as to2° Fwhr, whereas the mean 
daily minimum in January, the coldest month of the year, is often 
as lowas 44°. The following table will show the average mean 
maximum and minimum range of the temperatitre at Alahyar- 
jo-Tando for a se1ies of years, as taken from the yecords of the 
dispensmy at that station (see fg. 191). The average annual 
temperature of [Hala during the past three years ending 1874 is 
found to be much the same as that of ‘Tando Alahyar, the mean 
daily maximum being go°, and the mean daily minimum 69°, 

The rainfall in the Hala distiicl has not, it would seem, been 
recorded at any of the principal towns for any successive number 
of yeas, but, so far as can be ascertained, it docs not exceed, on 
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an average, more than § or 6 inches yearly, In 1868 the fall at 
Alahyar-jo-Tando, as observed at the dispensary, was 5‘14 inches ; 
but in 1869 it was 19°55 inches, an extiaordinary and exception- 
ally large quantity for Sind. The following table will give the 
monthly fall of vain at Hala and Tando Alahyar during the thiee 
years ending with 1874 :— 


























A 
1872, 1873. 1874. 
Months ane ats, et nee = 
Hala, | T. Alahym, { Hala, | ‘f. Alahyay, | Wali. . Alahyar. 
Januay. . . . os org 33 
Febuumy . . |. oe se 2°10 ‘40 
Match . . . on os oe ne 
Apil so. . ” oo . us 
Mays + + | ee . an #4 
June, . , in ve ‘s 1'50 us 
July. . + 5] 3'54] 3° 2°85 | 3°24) 4°54. 
August . » | 1°70 1'42 3°85 4°18 5°00 
September, , | *60 ‘54 . te ue 
October, . 4 | oe a s . an 
November. ,] .. . ry . 
December. . { «. on ” ‘20 . . 
Total 6'9r 7°23 














The sickly season, as elsewhere in Sind, is in September and 
October, when the inundation waters fall ayd the canals dry up; 
but, as a general rule, the people throughout the Hala district do 







Months, Mean daily Mean daily Provniling Winds, Remarks, + 


ee eee 











January . | 47 8 6 6 N.and E, [Water sometimes freezes 
in this month, aud in 


December, 

Felnuary . | 53° 6 Br Neand E 

Mmch, . 64 9 8 5 Noand lt, 

Apil.. 4 6 95 5 Various, 

May . . 10 103 § |N,W.and$,W,| Dust-storms frequent 
in the hot season, 

June , . 84 6 | 102 6 S.W, 

July o. « 82 5 99 8 SW, 

August .] 82 0 94 +1 S.and W, 

September, % 8 93 ~=+F 5. and W, 

October . | 69 7 gz 1 N, and E, 

November. | 62 4 85 6 Nand, 

December , 0 4 "a 5 Neand E, | Fogs occ dwing this 


month, 








Mean dail 
Average } 
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not suffer very much from the effects of intermittent fever, a fact 
which may in a great degree be attributed to the absence of floads: 
and their necessary consequence, extensive marshes, Fevers of a 
mild type, however, prevail from October till December, Cholera 
prevailed to a considerable extent in an epidemic form in 1865, 
and again in 1869, 

GoLocy AND Sotts,—The entire Half district is an extensive 
alluvial plain, and possesses no striking geological characteristics 
apart from those which generally distinguish the yalley of the 
Indus, Wherever water is available, cultivation can be carricd 
on, except in spots where the “kalrithi,” or salt soil, prevails ; 
but where irrigation is not forthcoming, the land is a desert. ‘That 
part of the district bordeiing on the Indus, and which is well 
watered by canals, is highly productive and bears excellent crops, 
The different kinds of soils prevailing in this district are four in 
number: 1, Dasar, which contains a large admixture of sand, but 
in productive capabilities is good ; 2, Paki, which is a hard and 
firm soil; 3, Waridsi,a sandy soil; and 4, Kalrithi, a soil strongly 
impregnated with salt, unculturable, as nothing will grow on it, 
but from it salt is in some places manufactured. There are no 
minerals of any description whatever in the Hala district, An 
unctuous kind of earth called “ chaniah,” ox chinilo, is said by an 
old writer to have been obtained from some lakes near the town 
of Halt; and he fumher states that it was caten in considerable 
quantities, especially by the women. The truth of this is, however, 
very questionable, as “chiniah” is represented by others to be a 
form of soda, and largely used in the manufacture of tiles and 
glazed potlery, for which Hala has always been famous, 

Anniats—The wild animals found in the Hala district are 
wolves, foxes, jackals, pig and “pharho” (or hog-deer) ; the latter 
are very numerous, ‘The game birds are geese, duck, paruidges, 
quail and snipe, Snakes of various kinds abound, as elsewhere 
throughout Sind, especially in the inundation season, and are, 
as usual at that time, very destructive to human life, The domestic 
animals are the horse, camel, bullock, buffalo, donkey, sheep and 
goat, Camels and bullocks are used for draught and in tarning 
water-wheels for the irrigation of land. Large flocks of goats are 
to be met with everywhere throughout the district. 

VecrTaiLe Propuctions,-—The staple vegetable productions of 
the Hala district are juar, bajri and cotton. In addition to these, 
wheat, barley, tobacco, grain, rice, jambho (Lruca sativa), sugay-canc, 
malar (Zathyrus sativus), and,til (oilseed) are also grown in con- 
siderable quantities, Among vegelables may be mentioned melons 
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of different soris, cabbages, turnips, pumpkins, carrots, onions, 
&c. Of fruits, the produce of garden cultivation, there are the 
mango, guava, grape, orange, lime, pomegranate, tamarind and 
pharfia, or phalsa (Grewia Asiatica), The chief forest trees are 
the babul (Acacia Arabica), pipal (Ficus religiosa), har (Jens 
Fnidica), nim (Azadirachta Indica), vahan (Populus Euphratica) 
kandi (Prosopis specigera), and tili (Dalbergia latifolia). They 
are grown in the forests of this district, which number fourteen in 
all, and skirt the banks of the Indus in the Sakrand and ITala 
talfikas for many miles, The names, area, and 1evenue of these 
foiests, with other parliculars, are shown in the following table :— 





Area in | Revenue 














Forest. English | in Remarks, 
‘Acres, | 1873-74 
iupees. 
3. Jakhri , | 1,625 | 3,353 | Planted about Go yems ag0, by IL, 1%, Mir 
Ghulam Alt Khin 
2, Matari . 31333 8,110 do, 60 do, do. 
3. Sekhit . | 2,066 5,44 do, 77 do, do. 
4. Khébrani 760 | 2,0) do, 45 do. oyun Nasir 
: pain, 
§. Khinot, | 5,933 | 5.717 do, 80 do by Mir Ghatim 
Ali Khan. 
6. Rino . | 1,627 | 1,792 do, 77 do. by Mh Maifin 
Belnam Khan, 
, Nirkéti, | 3,268 | 3,163 do. 77 do, do. 
. Bhanot . 84x 294. do, "7 do. do, 
9. Katt, | 3,202 vs | Planted about .p, 1830, by Mir Sobhdar 
hin, 





Total . 24,764 30,660 














These forests, which are tnder the special management of the 
Government Forest Department, may thus be said to cover an 
area. of about 40 square miles, By far the most important tree in 
these forests is the “ babul” (Stzdi “ dadar”), the wood of which 
serves as an excellent fuel for river steamers, and is useful’ in 
carpentry ; the leaves are used for dyeing purposes, and the pods 
as food for cattle, The revenue of these forests is derived mainly 
from grazing fees, cullivation, sale of felled timber, firewood, babul- 
pods and seeds, fisheries and fines. 

Fisuuries,—-The fisheries in the Hala district are not of much 
consequence, and, with the single exception of the pala fishery 
in the Hala taliika, brings in but a very small annual revenue 
to Government. Besides the pala fish, which is plentiful at cer- 
tain seasons in that part of the Intlus skirting the Hala Deputy 
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Collectorate on its western side, but is not found in any of the canals, 
there is the gandan, jerki, khago (cat-fish), and goj (eels), all of 
which are caught in the canals and dhandhs, The following table 
will show the average annual revenue derived by the Government 














during the three years ending with 1873~74, from the annual 
farming of the various fisheries throughout the Hala district — 
Talnka, | Name of Fishery, Revenue, | ‘otal Revenue, 
rupees. rupees, 
| TheIndus . , . . 823 
f Nakur. eee og 
Gahot . . . Par 
Hal. . . . .4/ Kolab-Mahmuda. . 4} 362 
Dhandh “ Khébrani” 
| Sekhat . . . , 
1,385 
Shahdadpur. . . | Kan-Diro . . . . 2 3 
Mirpur-Khas . .{Duba., ..... 7 ” 
\ econo 
| . Total. 1,194 











There are several “ dhoros,” such as the Sajnah and Puran, in 
the Mirpur talika, where fish are caught, but no contracts are 
entered into by parties with Government for these fisheries. 

Popunation,—The total population of the Hala district by the 
census of 1872 is 216,139; of these 176,773 are Musalmans, and 
39,366 Hindi, and other miscellaneous castes. ‘There are thus 
84 souls to the square mile—a large number when compared with 
other districts in Sind. The Muhammadan and Hindi inhabit- 
ants are classed in separate tables as follows :— 


‘Tribes. 


Number, 


HALA. 


MUIIAMMADANS, 









1, Balochis 





2, Mogals . 
3. Pathins, 
4. Sindis, . 





5, Saiyads , 


6, Other 
tribes . 


Total . 





Casto, 


x, Brahmans 
2, Kshatiias 
3. Waishya . 


4. Sudras . 


5. Miscellaneous 


Total, 





36,250 


335 
42t 


115,254 


35974 


20,539 


176,773 


Nun 


’ 


» | 32 


6, 


© | 3% 





chiini, Nundani, Mari, Khosa, 
Chandio, Birgii, Lakhiini, 
Khatian, Lund, Thora, Ubta, 
Mehrani, Vudadani, Nizamani, 
Bodini, Korai, Jamali, Bagiani, 
Rind, Kambiani, Kaloi, Malu- 
kani, Khorkhini, Kapri, Zur- 
dari, Lungmini, Kimani, Chang, 
Khokhar, Sungiini, Dishak, 
Riistamani, Nunhari, Nothko- 
thani, Jaskiini, Jatoi, &. 





Shivizi, Matiiri, 





Hinvus. 
nber, Sub-division, 


736 | Pokarno, Sarsudh. 
96 


Sub-divisions. Remarks. 
Talptir, Laghari, Lashari, Gor- 





195 











The sub-divisions 
of Sindis ac 
derived mostly 
from the names 
of their families, 


Romarks, 


17 ae Anong this number is 
the gieat family of the 
Lohano, 


939 
324, 
366 





Druss.—The dress of the people inhabiting this district is much 
the same as that generally worn by the inhabitants of Central 
Sind. Among the Musalmans the fa/éa, or turban; the “ sathan,” 

“ or trowsers ; the gairdn, or shirt, are mostly worn, ‘The Hinda 
community adopt the Jagri, or turban, the augarko, a kind of 
shirt or coat, and the dho#i, or loin-cloth. 
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Foov.—The food of the poorer classes is generally judr, bajti 
and rice, with fish occasionally. Among the 1icher classes, mutton, 
poultry, rice and wheat are eaten, but the two former kinds of food 
are confined mostly to the Musalman portion of the population, 

Cuaracrer.—In character the Muhammadan is more open, 
independent, and less timorous than the Hindii, but he is, on the 
other hand, not so thrifty and less addicted to business, Neatly all 
the trade of the district is in the hands of the latter, while the Mu- 
hammadan cultivates the land and does all the woik of the artisan, 

Laneusce.—The language of the people of this district is 
Sindi, but the great majority readily understand Hindistani, 
Many of the higher classes among the Muhammadans possess, 
as a general rule, a knowledge, though somewhat limited, of the 
Persian tongue, 

Crime,—The ciimés most prevalent among the inhabitants of 
the Hala district are theft and house-heaking, but crime generally 
would appear to be upon the increase. The following tables will 
give the criminal and civil returns of this district for the three years 


ending with 1874 — 


CRIMINAL, 










‘Thefts. 


Hurts, 
Assaults, Receiving | 47, Hi Oth 
Yer, {Murders | and use of| Stolen | prenking. | Robbery, | ONence 
Geiminal } cite, [others,| Property | Preseings | Robbery. | Onences, 

























1872) 7 234 | 1731 T87,) 48 1o2 4 332 
1873] 8 314 | 159} 189) 42 76 1 535 
6 919 






Suits for Land. | Suits for Moncy. | Other Sutts, 





Year. 








No.| Value, | No. | Value. | No, Value, | No, Value, 





1872 5 745 | 1628 |1,22,682| 20] 1233 1653 |1,24, 669} 
1873 3| 149 | 136K |1,13,267) 8{ 373 | 1372 |1,13, 789) 
1874 By 170 | 277 1144493) 17 1126 | 1296 [1,45,789 


EsraBLIsHMENTs,—The revenue,and judicial administration of 
this district is precisely the same as that carried out in other 
Deputy Collectorates of Sind, the chief revenue and magisterial 
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duties being vested in a Deputy Collector, who has also the full 
powers of a magistrate thioughout his chaige, Under hirn are 
the Mikhtyarkars of the four taliikas of Hala, Sakrand, Alahyar-jo- 
Tando, and Mirpur; they are native revenue officers, with monthly 
salaries rangitig from roo rupees to 200 rupees, and have each an 
establishment of six mtinshis and peons; they collect the Govern- 
ment revenue of their respective districts, and exercise likewise 
magisterial authority to a limited extent, Under the Mikhtyarkars 
are the Tapadirs, of whom there are 24, one over each of the 
tapas, or lesser sub-divisions of a talika, Their monthly salaiies 
range from 15 rupees lo 20 rupees, 

The Canal establishment consists of a number of surveyors, 
sazdwalkars, munshis, and maistris, distributed over the four 
taltikas of this district, There is also a water-gauge establish- 
ment of five “darogas,” who are, however, employed for only five 
months in the year. The cattle pound (or dak) establishments, 
situate at Hala, Saidabad, Mataii, Shahdadpur, Alahyar-jo-Tando, 
Adam-jo-Tando, Nasarpur, Mirpur, and Gorchani, are each under 
the charge of a munshi, with a small establishment to assist him ; 
they are supervised by magisterial officeis. 

There is but one Civil Cowmt for the entire Hal& district ; its 
head-quarters are at the town of Hala, and it is presided over by 
a native subordinate judge (formerly called a munsif), whose juris- 
diction extends to suits of the value of 5000 rupees and under, 
and who visits during the year the following places on circuit :— 
Adam-jo-Tando, Alahyar-jo-Tando, Mirpur-Khis, and Shahdadpur, 
His jurisdiction extends as far as Sakvand, in the Naushahro 
division, His establishment consists of a nézar (or sheriff), with 
five munshis, two bailiffs, and a number of peons and messengers. 
This court is immediately subordinate to the district judge of 
Hyderabad, 

The police force employed in the Hala district numbers 164 
of every kind, there being thus but one policeman to every 1029 
af the population ; of these 43 are mounted, 74 armed and un- 
armed, and 47 are municipal police, This force is distributed as 


follows (see next page) —~ 


Municipat 
Taldka, : ed | “Palice, Remarks. 





i Hala. . . . . An inspector and. 31 


constables are in- 


2, Alahyar-jo-Tando’. cluded under the 
heading ‘* Mount- 


3, Shihdadpur. . . ed Police.” 
4. Mirpur... 
Total . 





REVENUE, IMPERIAL AND Loca.—The imperial revenue of the 
Hala Deputy Collectorate is derived for the most part from the 
land tax; the next important items being the abédri (or excise), 
stamps, and the income and certificate taxes. The local revenue 
is chiefly made up from cesses levied on the imperial land and 
sayer (sa7r) reyenue, as also from feiry-funds, fisheries, &c, The 
following tables will show the impetial and local revenues of the 
past four years, ending with 1873~74 :— 


I Imperiat REVENUE, 










Realizations in 





3872-73. 1873-74. 





1870-71. 1871-72. 











_—_—_—- 


Land Tax . . . 





rupees, rupert. 


ry 3 rupees 
. 3,28, 776 313,461 | 3,412,869 | 2,92,859 


















Abkati . .. 20,4) 19,32 21,7 24,812 
Diugs and Opie reer ete ; 7 ies ) 692 
Stamps . 15,315 27,305 ao 780 30,546 
Salt. . 1,125 729 1,124, 1,245 
Postal Department + : 2,530 748 Bay 634. 
income und iaareee 22,790 15,867 3,485 

Fines and Registration Fees 17,047 2,520 4,142 5,224 
Miscellaneous . . . 7,760 33348 3,030 6,692 














3,85,252 | 3,69, 704 





Totalinpees. . | 4,23,513 | 3,89,958 
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II, Locat RzveNnur, 









Realizations in 









Tees, 


2870-71. | xBpr-ya. | 2872-75 | 1873-74: 











rupecs. | rupees 


Tapes, | rupees, . 
17,829 
656 


« 
Cesses on Land and Saye: Revenue. 19,782 21,308 










Peicentage on Alienated Lands. . 181, 593 

Fey Fands . 6 6 + 6 « «© | 79237] 75418 

Fisheiies . nl fag Hs of 1,610 1,073 1,307 

Fines and Licences z ia ae 2 

Sales of Land in Hon-Minicpal 5 
Towns « 6 + ee ‘ 33 












Totaliupees . . 29,247 | 30,425 30,903 | 23,438 





Revenue Survey AND SETTLEMENT.—A topographical survey 
of this part of the Hyderabad Collectorate was carried out during 
the yeas 1863-64-65, and settlement operations were afterwards 
effected in the four taltikas of this district, viz., Shahdidpur, Mirpur, 
Hala, and T. Alahyar, commencing from the Kharif seasons of 
1869-70, 1870-71, 1871-72, and 1873-74 respectively, and lasting 
for ten years, The following are the different survey rates, as 
introduced by the Settlement department into each of these 
taltikas (seep, 200), 

Formerly the Government assessment was levied in Adsgi, or 
payments in kind, and not in cash; but as the Zamindars derived 
no benefit from this system, but were considerable fosers by it 
when the prices of grain ranged high, they begged that they might 
pay the Government due in money, and to this no objection was 
made, Zamindéri lands are generally cultivated by tenants, who 
for their right of occupancy, besides purchasing live-stock, and 
providing wheels, &c,, make over to the Zamindar one-third of 
the produce of the land, the latter paying the Government dues, 
From land were crops of cotton, water-melons, &c,, are raised, 
the Zamindar only receives from two to three rupees per digit 
from his tenants, 
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Lanp TENURES AND JAGIRs,—The land tenures obtaining in 
this district are chiefly of tio classes: 1st, lands held on the 
Government assessment rates, of which some account has already 
been given, but for further information on this head reference 
can be made to Chapter IV. of the Introductory portion of this 
work ; and, 2nd, where they are held free of assessment, either 
wholly or in part, These latter include jigiis of four classes, 
garden grants to patels, &c, Of the jagirs, the first class embraced 
all grants conferred under the Kalhora and Talpur dynasties upon 
parties who belonged to powerful tribes, and were men of rank, 
These grants, on the decease of the incumbent, were continued to 
his lineal heirs male, the Government receiving five rupees per cent, 
on the net produce of his land, The second-class jagirs included 
those which were conferred by the gieat Talpur Mir, Ghulam Ali; 
they lapsed to the Government on the death of the incumbent's 
first male issue—that is to say, they could be held fowone genera- 
tion only, The third class were those granted aftr the death of 
Mir Ghulam Ali (a.p 1810), by his brothers, Mirs Karam Ali-and 
Murad Ali, On the deatli of the jagirdar the grant went to his 
heir, the Government receiving one-fourth only of the produce ; 
on the death of the heir, the jagir lapsed to the Government, The 
fourth-class jagirs included those granted after the death of Mir 
Mudd Ali (A.v, 1833); they lapsed to the Government imme- 
diately on the death of the incumbent, and were, in fact, but life- 
grants, The following isa tabulated list of the jagirdars of various 
classes in the Hala district, showing the extent of land held by 
each, with other particulars (see nex? page) i— 
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The total number of Seri” grantees throughout the Hala 
Deputy Collectorate is 68, but these are confined to the two 
talikas of Shahdadpur and Hala, there being 38 in the former, 
with grants to each of cultivated land varying from 69 to 29h 
acres, and in the latter 30, with grants of land of from 2 to 
jo acres, The aggregate average held under these grants is 
giz acres and 8 giintas. 

‘The number of “mafidars” is 48, of whom 27 are in the Hala 
taliika, with grants of cullivable land ranging from one ginta 
to 6 acres; in the Alahyar-jo-Tando taliika there are 14, with 
grants of cultivable land of from 18 glintas tq 196 acres; in the 
Mirpur talitka there are four, with grants of cultivable land varying 
frorh 24 to 9 acres, and of uncultivable land from 9g to foo acres, 
In the Shahdadpur taliika are three méafidars, with grants of 
cultivable land ranging from 2 10 1§ acres, 

Municipairms,—-There are in all nine municipal institutions 
in the Hala district, the earliest established being that of Alahyar- 
jo-Tando, which dates from 1856, ‘Their revenues are chiefly made 
up from the following sources :—1, Fees levied on imported articles, 
a, Licence fees collected under Act VIII. of 1866, 3. Cattle- 
pound fees, fines, &c. The principal items of disbursement are 
those on account of conservancy, police, public works, and grants- 
in-aid made to educational institutions, The several municipalities 
in this district, with their several receipts and expenses, will be 
found tabulated below :— 





Receipts fa Disbursement tr 


1871~72. | 1872-73, | x873~74. | x871-72. | 1872-73. | 1873~; 





Date of 
Where situate. rstablishment, 





= yupecs. | yupees, } rupees, } rupees. | rupses, | ynpecs. 
x, Alahyarsjo-Tando! x July, 1856 | 3,800 | "6,375 | 6,827 | 4:48 | 6,705 | 6,326 


a Nasarpur .. , 1860 you 14344 | 15265 482 | 9370 | ty140 
a Adamjo-“Tando | Jan, 1860 31107 $680 | $1597 | 40317 59593 B,604 
4 Hila. 2 x May, 1860] 1,924 14360 2,756 2,059 3,296 9,632 
5 Mirpur » 5 10 Oct., 1860 | 2,671 73t 15990 1,299 993 1,662 
6. Ghotina x Dec,, 1860 | 1,297 925 14465 X,044 ast 11559 


8, Shahdadpur 
g. Khokhar  « 


on 4,686 11564 1,922 762 1.839 2,219 
1872 353 573 “ 404 38 


’ 
q. Matari « « «| 10 Oct., 1868] 2,389 2,082 3Beazg guazt 24353 24589 











Dispensaries.—Throughout the Hala district there aré but two 
medical dispensaries: one at Hala, established in 1860, and the 
other at Alahyar-jo-Tando, established in 1862, Both these insti- 
tutions are under the charge of subordinate officers of the Govern- 
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ment medical department, and they are visited annually by the 
Deputy Surgeon-General of Hospitals of the Sind division, The 
charges incurred in keeping both these dispensaries upon an 
efficient footing are defrayed partly by Government, and partly 
by the municipalities of the two towns in which they are respec- 
tively situate, All information as to attendance of patients, &c., 
during the past two years, in these dispensaries, is contained in the 
following table — 


JIALA Dispensary. 





Average Daily 








Total Admissions in | Casuntties in ‘Attendance lit 

1873. | 1874, | 1873. | 1874, 1873. 1874. 

In-patients. . 43 42 ait ve 27 1'9 
Out-patients . | 1,243 | 1,692 2 I 15'4 20'°2 





ALAIIYAR-JO-TANDO DISPENSARY. 






e j Average Dail 
Casualties in ‘Attendance in 






Total Admissions in 



























1873, 1874. 1873. 1874. 
In-patients. . 58 47 6 









Out-patients . | 2,064 | 2,762 








Cholera prevailed to some extent in this division during the 
years (865 and 1869, Fevers of the intermittent type are 
common during the cold season, and skin diseases during the hot 
weather, 

Lock-ups, or Sunsrpiary Jails.—There are no large jails in 
this district, but simply “lock-ups,” or as they are called, “ subor- 
dinate jails,” at each Makhtyarkar's head-quarter station, in which 
all untried prisoners are confined for a time, In these also 
convicts can suffer imprisonment up to one month. 
Epucation,—There are in all twenty Government schools in 
the Hala district, attended, on an average, by 849 pupils. The 
indigenous schools number rz, with 120 scholars, Other par- 
ticulars having reference to education are given in the following 
table :— : 
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Government) “Private Schools, 


Taltika. Remarks, 
No. Pupils, | No. | Pupils, 








306 4 40 | There isa and grade 
Anglo-yernaculm 


uaa. . 9 
2, Alahyar-jo-Tando| 7 418 3 63 School at ‘Tando 
3 





Adam, 
3. Shahdadpur. + 94 4 17 
4 Mirpur Khas . I 31 or 
Total . . | 20 849 I 120 | 








AGRICULTURE.——The seasons for agricultural operations in the 
Hala district are known under the names of Charif, Rabi, and 
Peshras, and the different crops raised in these several periods 
axe shown in detail in the accompanying table :— 


‘Time when 
Season, Principal crops produced, 
Sown, | Reaped. 


Kharif . | June . | September . | Juar, bajri, til, rice, cotton, chana 
(or giam), hemp, tobacco, water+ 
melons, &e, 


Rabi. | October} March . «| Wheat, barley, jambho and matar 
{oil-secds), “chana, onions, water- 
melons, and seven) kinds of 
vegetables. : 


Peshras , | March | May and June | Jufir, bajri, sugar-cane, and colton, 








The cultivation in this district is mostly “ charkhi” (reAeed irvi- 
gation), The implements used in husbandry are the plough, hand- 
hoe, sowing drill, harrow (of a very primitive kind), spade and 
sickle, It is, however, in this district, at the village of Saliro, near 
Hala, that in addition to a cotton experimental farm, superintended, 
under the auspices of Government, by a practical gardener from 
Scotland, an economic garden of considerable extent has been 
egtablished, and as this is intended for the proper cultivation, by 
improved agricultural implements, of sugar, indigo, tobacco, vege- 
tables—the planting out of fruit-trees and shrubs, both useful and 
ornamental—it is hoped that, if successful, the scheme will do 
much towards introducing into this district, and eventually through- 
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out Sind, better and more effective tools and implements, con- 
jointly with a better and more careful system of agriculture than 
that now in force, 

CommERcr,—The import and export trade of the Hala district 
is confined, not wholly, but in a great measure, to agricultural 
produce ; this is more particularly the case with the export trade, 
the most important items in which are juar, bajri, cotton and til 
(oil-seed). The value of these four articles, as annually exported 
from this district, is, on an average, not under twelve lakhs of 
rupees, the value of all articles exported being under fourteen 
lakhs. Other important articles of export are silk, cloths of sorts, 
and ivory. The principal articles of import are rice, jambho (oil- 
seed), gir (coarse sugar), til, sugar, ghi, dates, cloths of kinds, 
wool, ivory and metal pots. The average annual value of the 
import trade does not appear to exceed 84 lakhs of rupees, The 
following table will show, though approximately only, the quantity 
and value of the average annual exports and imports of this 
district 


Exports, 


Articles Quantity, Value, Remaks, 


maunds. rupees, 
Juar . . «| 1,30,000 | 3,90,000 | Mostly from the Alahyar-jo-Tando, 
a: Shahdidpur, and Hala taltkas, 
Bajri, . «| 1,64,000 | 4,94,000 Mostiy from Hila and Shahdadpur 
taliikas, 
Til (oil-seed), 26,200 | 1,03,900 | Principally from Alahyar-jo-Tando 
and Shahdadpur talitkas, 
Oil. . 800 8,400 | No ox ort of this article fom Hala 
talfika, 
Cotton . . | 1,85,000 | 2,90,000 | Exported from all four talikas. 
Cloth (of sorts) eee 22,000 | Solely from Alahyar-jo-Tando and 
Hala taliikas, 
Silk... 1g0 30,000 | Fiom Alahyar-jo-Tando taltika only, 
Ivory. . - 62 25,000 ditto ditto 
Ghi. .. 200 5,000 ditto ditto 
Boxes, &e, . ata 2,000 | From the Hala taliika only, 
Siisis (or cloth |4,g00inNo.| 18,000 {| From Iala and Alahyar-jo-Tando 

for trovwseis), taltikas only, 

Khésis , 360 2,880 Brom the Alahynr-jo-Tando talftka 
only, 
Miscellaneous ace 6,800 ms 
atticles, 





Total value, Rs. | 13,97)980 
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ImPorts, 


Articles. Quantity, Rematks, 





maunds, 
juar. . 8,500 
Bayi, . » 5,600 
Rice, . oe 19,000 
Jambho (ile { 15,500 Impoited mostly by the Sahdid- 
seed), pur talitka, 
Til 2. 6,900 Imported mostly by the Ilali ta- 
tka, 
Mung (Phase 1,600 
olns muingo). 
Matar (Zathy- 950 
rts sativus), 
Jhao (barley). 1,500 
Chana (giam) 1,800 
Saris. . - 500 800 | By the Iffli taliika only. 
Mah (Phaszo- 650 
dus vadiaius). 


Gi... 3,750 Mostly by the Shahdidpur taliika. 

Indigo . 49 

Sugar. «+ 3,900 Mostly by the Alshyar-jo-Tando 
taliika, 


Tobacco, . 
Ghi. . > 1,750 ditto ditto. 
Oil. . 1,310 ditto ditto, 
Dates. . 1,250 
Cloths (of dif- aes Mostly by the I1ala talfika. 
ferent kinds). 
Wool (of sorts) 2,180 
Spices . « 240 
Potash . 5 9,500 
Ivoy. . By the Alhyar-jo-Tando talitkaonly. 
Metal pots. 5 
Miscellaneous 40,945 
articles, 


700 





Total value, Rs. | 8,51,633 








Transir TRADE.—The following table will also show, aprox. 
mately, the quantity and value of the traffic passing through the 
Hala district, the total value being about 19 lakhs of rupees (see 
next page) — 
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Articles Quantity. \ Value. Articles. Quantity. Value. 
maunds. rupees, maunds, rupees. 
Grains: Sitis. . . 4,000 6,400 
Juar . . 42,000 | 1,04,800 || Khat Chaniah 2,000 3,000 
Bajri st. 60,000 | 1,75,000 (01 potash), 
Barley. . 20,000 7o,o00 || Suga. 100 1,200 
Wheat. 60,000 | 1,60,000 |} Rawins ,  . 50 500 
Mung. . 10,000 40,000 || Pomegianates |2,000 in No. 200 
Rice . 2,000 §0,000 || Almonds. 200 2,400 
Oll-seeds Gir... 5,000 7,500 
>| ey 10,300 64,000 |) Fiuits , a 2,000 
Jambhoand §,000 15,000 || Grapes . . 50 2,000 
Sireh. Tobacco, . 3,000 12,000 
Manjit. 200 4,000 On af ah se 2,000 16,000 
Wan. . 10,500 14,000 | Ghi. . . 1,500 33,000 
Cotton . . | 1,30,800 | 8,58,800 |! Cloths (ofsorts) 1a 2,00, 000 
Cotton-seeds. | 2,65,000 45,000 

















Manuracrures.——The chief manufactures of the Hala district 
are those of cloths called “ Sisis” and “ Khésts,” the former, of 
which two thousand, valued at 6ooo rupees, are believed to be 
yearly manufactured at Hala, are used for trowsers; the latter are 
parti-coloured cloths, some of them of very brilliant hues. They 
are principally made at the towns of New Hala and Nasarpur, 
but the best “siisis” are to be had at the former place, Another 
important manufacture, for which the Hala district is famous, is 
that of glazed pottery, in the shape of tiles, dishes, plates, vases, 
flower-pots and other articles; of these several thousands, valued 
at 1500 rupees, are made yearly it is said at Hala. They are at 
all times in great request, and, being reasonable in price, meet with 
a ready sale, It may be here mentioned that, at the Industrial 
Exhibition held at Karachi in December 1869, several prizes were 
gained by the Hala workmen in*this manufacture, Dr. Stacks 
thus speaks of the manner in which this pottery is made, and of 
the ingredients of which it is composed — The body of the tile 
is clay, Tliee kinds of glazes are used—colourless, green, and 
brown ; variety of colour is obtained in diferent ways on a bed 
of finer clay, laid on the surface to be glazed; metallic pigments, 
yiz,, those of manganese, cobalt and copper, are traced on the 
figures wished to be represented, and over these the transparent 
glaze, in the pulverized ‘state, is placed. Thus prepared, the tiles 
are subjected to heat, when the body is converted into earthen- 
ware, the prepared fine clay in contact with it into white porce- 
lain, the pigments into the figures, coloured purplish black, azure 
and green, and the glaze into the transparent glass which forms 
the surface and transmits to view the coloured figures, The tile 
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therefore presents these colours—white, black with pmple Linge, 
azure and green: when the green glaze is used on a dark ground, 
white clay is laid, over which the green glaze is put, and when 
fixed the tile presents a dark green ground, with bright green 
figures, These tiles are in two colous. The brown glaze is 
used in the same way as the last, and gives the colours of dark 
brown and yellow. These comprise the colows commonly pro- 
duced; the glazes are formed of the base of sand and litharge, 
6 of the former to 20 of the latter, which is the transparent glaze, 
The green has added 1} of oxide of copper, and the brown 2} of 
Rarmaji, which appears to be oxide of iron with a litle cobalt 
mixed with it. The sand used for the glaze is brought from 
Sehwan; the flint for the porcelain clay from Mount Anjar: the 
cobalt is called auria; the litharge, wardar sing; and the sub- 
stance called 2ermaji, which giyes colour to the brown glaze, is 
principally oxide of iron. The preparation or native placo of it 
is not known,” 

The Hala district is noted also for another manufacture—that of 
lacquered ware. Of this work the rings for table-napkins, woik- 
boxes, pen-cases, iulers, vases, flower-stands, boxes with flat or 
rounded tops in nests, and a variety of other articles, are made, 
chiefly in the town of Khanot. The legs of charpais (or native 
bedsteads) are also lacquered. The wood of which these articles 
are made, and on which the lacquer is laid, is from the dahan 
tree, and is remarkable for its lightness. 

Farrs.—There are in all 22 fairs held annually at various 
times and places in the Hala district, and a few halfyearly, and 
even monthly, The following is a list of the principal fairs, at 
which the average attendance of people is 1000 and upwards (see 
next page) — 
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a Average 
4 ao Altend- 
4 Where held, When held, E'S} Inwhose honour, )ance, and 
4 5S » what 
a [7 lass, 
7 Hindis, 
Yearly, in March | 4 38 900 
1 Lal-Udero 4) Hevevenryy Im yi udaio-ral* | 3,000 
And monthly . | 1 §oa 
Muham- 
Half-yearly, in danse 
Tals alf- i oa NT 
a 2a Hala. . {| Oct. and Rarch 1 | Makdim Nah. | 5,000 
{|| 3. Bhitshth . | Yearly, in May 1} Shih Abdil ft. 4,000 
4 Bhanot . . | Ditto, in March | 1 | Pit Billi 2. | 3,000 
. Matiri . . | Ditto, in October) 1} Rukanshth . | 2,500 
. Matari , . { Ditto, in Sept. 1 | Hashimshih . | 3,000 
Tr , . .| Ditto . . .| 1] Shékh Tir, «| 2,000 
Deh Khébiani{ Ditto . . . | 1 | Nah Hotini . | 5,000 
(| 9, Bukéra . . | Ditto, inDec.. | 1] Kaimshih . . | 6,000 
3 10, Nasarpur . | Ditto . . . | 1 )MuhammadShah proce 
Gilrr, Bukéra . . { Ditto, in Nov, 1 | Pir Ferozshah , 00 
oj\t2, Near Adam- | Ditto . . .) © | Mushék Moti . | 2,500 
a jo-Tando. 
£ 13. Kaisar Got , | Ditto . . . 1} Pir Kainsar 1,000 
iir4. Shékh Misa | Ditto . . . |} 1 | Shékh Miso .| 1,000 
dQ \\15. Pir Vahio , | Ditto . . ,| 1 | Pir Vahio , «| 1,000 
* This saint is known among Muham- + This saint died about a,p, x751, and the 
madans as Shékh Tahir, tomb was erected in 1753. 


Roavs,—There are nearly 600 miles of roads in this district, 
not one of which is metalled; but the sandy nature of the soil 
makes this not only mnecessary, but practically impossible, except 
at an enormous pecuniary outlay. But few of the roads are wholly 
or partially bridged, and those only on the principal lines of 
thoroughfare, nor are milestones put up on any of the roads, 
with the exception of those connecting Hala with Sakrand, and 
Shahdadpur. The following table (see uext page) will show the 
different lines of road in the Hala district, with other information 
connected with them, 


PosTaL,—There are five non-disbursing post-offices and but two 
branch offices ; the former are situate at Hala, Adam-jo-Tando, 
Gidu-banday, and Alahyar-jo-Tando; the latter are at Ghotina 
and Narsarpur, The postal service is carried out by “ X@sid,” or 
foot-lines, which run from Hala to Shahdadpur, Hala to Manjhand 
ferry (on the right bank of the Indus), from Hala to Adam-jo-Tando, 
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Lines or Roap in rue TIALA Disrrics 


ee 




















A 
Road A 
aids 
ag a Rommks, 
From To 2 a 
The Hydeiabad |The Umarkot |37* | 24; With few exceptions, bridged 
bonnday boundary, throughout, 
Hala. . . Sakrand) . . .'2g | 24 |Pmtly bridged,  Bangalow and 
Dharamsala at Hala, 
Alahyar-jo-Tando [Dero Mohbat .  .j22 | 12 do, B. and Dh, at Tando 
Ditto. . . .fShihdadpuwr .  ,132 | 12 do. Alahyar, 
Dh, at Shihdadpur, 
Ditto. . . .|Matari, . .  .frg} | 12 do, B. and Dh, at Matiri, 
Hala . . . .JMipur Khas .  ,'40} | 12 do, Dh, at Mirpur. ' 
|Adam-jo-Tando .|Ghotana . , «(16 | 12 do, Dh, at T. Adam. 
Mirpur, . .|Gorchani , , {16 | 12 |Unliidged, B. and Dh at Gorchani, 
Ditto. . . {KLAR (w@ Stimra) {284 | 12 [Partly bridged, 
Adam-jo-Tando .|Sekhat . .  . «13h | 12 do, 
Mirpur. . .|Khipra boundary .j13° | 12 Unbridged, 
Wale we ke Shahdadput « ir§ | 12 [Partly bridged. 
Ditto. . . .|Bhitshth . . .| § | 52 do, 
Ditto. . . .[Khanot . , .) 5 | 12 [Unlnidged, 
Ditto. . . .|Gholina . . «| 4t{ 12 Pautly bridged, Dh, at Ghotina, 
IMatari =. «6. «.|Shékh Tir. . .| 3 | 12 [Unbridged. 
Shihdadpur , .[Berini . ..{r4g | 12 do, 
Hala (branches) (Main road . . ,| 2$ | 12 [Partly bridged, 
Saidabad . . ./Brahminabid . , 25 12 jUnbridged, B, and Dh, at Saidabad, 
Shihdidpur . _./Siinghar (boundary) 18 | 12 do, 
Alahyar-jo-Tando Samaro (boundary) 138 | 12 do, 
itto . . . .|Muhammad Khan 

(boundary) , ,/12 | 12 do, 
Muhammad Khan Adnm.jo-‘tando {13 | 12 do, 
‘Tajpur =... (Nasarpur .. «| 3h | 12 do, Dh, at Nasarpur. 
Ditto. . . .|Sarafrazvih {2 [12 do, | 
Hal, . . .|Bhanot, . «| 6 | 12 |Partly bridged, 
Mat@ri =. .  ,/Unarpur Ferr .| 44 | 12 [Unbridged, 
Daliri. . . .[Berini. , °. /55 | 12 do, 
Shahdadpur ,  .|Sakrand (boundary)ir7_ | 12 do, 
Maksudo , . ./Gtil Muhammad ~,| 63 | 12 do, 
Shahdidpur .  ,|Ditto tgh p12 do, 
Berni. 2. s| 98 | 12 do, 
Landhi . , .|Daliri. . . .| 3h | 12 do, B. at Landhi. 
Shahdidpur . .|Kiin-Daro and 

Bhitshih , . ,| 8 | 12 do, 
Daliri, . . «Brahmanibad . .} 2 | 12 do, B, at Dali, 
Sarangwih . .!Marak Brumbro .{ 1} | 12 do, 
Khokhar , .  .{Ilyderabad 

(boundary) . .| 6 | 12 do, B, at Khokhar, 
Khadro , . J/Shahpur ©, 4) 4 | 12 do, 
Ditto . . . .Sanghar (boundary)} 5% | 12 do, 
Adam-jo-Tando Jhol, =... stgh | 12 do, Dh. at Jhol, 
Saidabid . . .(Nakur . . . .f 6 | 20 do, 
Khanct , . ./RiverIndus . .| 3 | 12 do, 
Ditto. . . .JGhoting . . 13 | 12 do, 
Bhanot . . .Manjhand Ferry .| 43 | 12 do, 
Nasarpur , , .[ITald Havali . .| 4 | 20 do. 











* On this line miles are inscribed on the telegraph posts, 
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and from Matari to Shékh Tir, The town of Alahyar-jo-Tando is 
“served by the postal line which runs from Hyderabad to Mirpur. 
There are also dharamsalas at Khebrani, Kamil Laghari, Landhi 
Khesano, Landhi Khanah, Juman Thebo, and Myo Vahio. 
Exectric TELEGRAPH.—The Government electric telegraph 
line runs through the southern portion of the Hala district from 
Hyderabad to Umarkot, #@ Alahyar-jo-Tando ; and again from 
south to north from Hyderabad to Rohri, but there are no tele- 
graph stations in any part of this Deputy Collectorate, 
Ferrres,—The following is a list of the 17 ferries in the Hala 
district, with other particulars connected with each :— 





No, of 
Boats 
Name of Ferry. Where situate, | belong- Remarks, 
ing to 
each 





TAL, HALA. 
1, Sarafrazwah . . | Wasi Mémon . 1 | On the route from Hala 
to Hyderabad. 





2, Ditto . . . «| Bhinpr , , t 

3 Ditto . . « «© | Muso Khatian . I 

4 Nasirwah . . «| Wasi Jangi. . I 

, Ditto . . . .| Détha. , . 1 

» Ditto . . . ~ } Wasi Muhammad) 

Murfdshah . | 1 

7 Ghali. . . . | Hala Havéli 1 | On the route from Na- 
sarpur to Hala Havéli. 

8, Sangrowhh . . tes x | Onthe old postal road 
from Hyderabad to 
Sukkur, 


9 Ditto . . . .|Khandu. . . I 
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to, Ghaliwah, . . | Shahpuwr . , L 
mm Ditto . . . . | Abdiila Jamali. I 
12, Ditto . . « «| Sumra Nizamfni} 1 | On the route from Alah- 
yar-jo-Tando to Eala, 
13. Sarafrazwah . . | Khokhar . , xr | On the route from Alah- 
yar-jo-Tando to Tanda, 
14, Singrowah . .| Ditto . . . r |On_ the route from 
Adatn-jo-Tando to Lal 
Udéro, 


TAL, SHARDADPUR 


1§- Ganjbahar. . «| PirGolo . «| 1 | On the postal road from 
Hyderabad to Rohri, 


16. Shahwah . . . | Landhi. . 2] 
17, Lohino (small) . | Timthi. . . 1 
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AnTIQUITIES,—There are in this division several places worthy 
of note, either on account of their own individual antiquity, or as 
containing ancient buildings of some architectural interest, A 
description of the old and ruined city of Brahmanabad, situate in 
the Shahdadpur taltka of this division, will be found in another 
part of this Gazetteer. (See BrauMANA&pan,) Two miles from New 
Tala is the ruined town of Khudabad, once the favourite residence 
of the Talpur chiefs of Sind, and where the remains of several 
of them rest in tombs of neat but plain construction, Thornton 
gtates that about 6o years ago it was a large town, rivalling . 
Hyderabad in size and population, but that in 1844 not one 
habitable dwelling remained. The large tomb known as Fateh 
Ali Khan’s is the only one of any note; it isin good order, and 
is said to have been built about 100 years ago, The foundation 
is of stone, but the superstructure is composed of burnt glazed 
brick, At Lal-Udéro, in the Hala talika, whore several fairs for 
Hindiis are held during the year, is a tomb said to be §00 years 
old; it is always kept in good repair, At Kamiro, in the Alahyar- 
jo-Tando taliika, are four tombs; two of these, called after Pir 
Muhammad Ashraf, were built about 4o years since, the other 

, two are called the Pak Sanghar tombs, and are supposed to have 
been erected about 52 years ago, The foundations are of stone, 
and the rest of burnt brick with coloured decorations. They are 
kept in good repair, There is another tomb at Myo Vahio, also 
in the Alahyar-jo-Tando taliika, built about 60 years ago, and in 
good repair, Like those just mentioned, the material is of burnt 
brick, with a stone foundation, 

Hala, a talika (or revenue sub-division) of the Hala Deputy 
Collectorate, having 6 tapas and 7o villages, with an area of 524 
square miles, and a population of 78,237 souls, The revenue, 
imperial and local, of this taltika, for the five years ending 1873-74, 
is as follows ~~ , 





1869-70, | 1870-71. | 1871-72. ( 3872-73. 1873-74. 
: rupees, | rupecs, rupees, rupees, rupees, 
Imperial, . «| 93,269/1,40,882)1 ,20, 5 | 1,27,963 | 1,24,710 


Local, . 1 9,432) 9,405) 11,7 11,858 9,964 





Total rupees . j1,02,701)1, $0, 287]1,41,370) 139,821 | 1,34,674 





Hala (Old), a town in the Hala taltka of the Hala distriot, 
2 miles north from New Hala, and situate on the border of a latge 
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dhandh, It has road communication only with New Hala and 
Khanot. It is the head-quarter station of a Tapadar, and has a 
Government vernacular school, The population is 2467, compris- 
ing Muhammadans and Hindiis, but the number of each is not 
known; of the former, the principal tribes are Mémons, Giranas, 
Saunis, and Halas; of the latter, Lohanos, Sehlas, and Khetris. 
Their occupation is mostly agricultmal, The local and transit 
trades are, comparatively speaking, insignificant, The chief men 
of note in the place are Kazis, Milas, and Amils, This town is 
supposed to have been built about a.p, 1422 (H. 800), at a time 
when the Samma dynasty was ruling in Sind, but was partially 
abandoned in 4.0, 1800, owing, itis said, to a threatened encroach- 
ment on the town by the river Indus. 

Hala (New), formerly known under the name of Murtizabad, 
is the chief town in the Hala taliika of the Hala district, and is 
situate in latitude 25° 45’ N., and longitude 68° 28’ E, Itis 
seated, as it were, on the Aliganj canal, and is distant 36 miles 
north from Hyderabad, Hala has extonsive road communication 
with other towns. It stands some distance from the high-road 
which runs fiom Hyderabad to Rohri, with which, however, it is 
connected by two small branches. It has, besides, roads leading 
from it to Ghotana, Bhitshah, Old Hala, Lal-Udéro, Shahdadpur, 
and Adam-jo-Tando. The town contains numerous Government 
buildings, such as the Deputy Collector’s bangalow, with a fine 
garden attached to it, a Subordinate Judge’s court-house, Makh- 
tyarkar’s déra, a dispensary, travellers’ bangalow, dharamsiila, 
Government vernacular and female schools, a cattle-pound (or 
dhak), and police lines. Hala also possesses a municipality, esta- 
plished in May 1860, the revenue of which in 1873-74 amounted 
1o 2756 rupees, and the expenditure to 2632 rupees. The number 
of inhabitants is 4096, of whom 2646 are Muhammadans, and* 
1234 Hindiis, Of the former the Mémons are the most numerous, , 
‘The population is mostly agricultural. Among the Hindiis, the 
Lohano and Bhabra castes greatly predominate, They are all 
traders, 

The chief persons of note residing in Hala are Makdims and 
Kazis ; of the former, Mian Makdiim Amin Muhammad is one of 
the most important, The trade of Hala is chiefly in grain, such 
as bajri, juar, wheat, piece goods, ghi, cotton and sugar, Its 
value, approximately, is about 39,000 rupees, The transit trade, 
which consists principally of the articles above enumerated, is 
valued at about 70,000 rupees. 

The manufactures ate principally of glazed pottery, for which 
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‘Hala has long been famous, The finer kinds are made froma 
clay obtained from the Indus, mixed in large proportion with 
ground flints; the decorations are of a brilliant character, and in 
some cases evince considerable taste. At present, vases, jars, 
dishes, plates, cups, saucers, tiles and other articles are largely 
manufactured, and as these are moderately priced, they mect with 
a ready sale, “ Stisis,” or cloth for trowsers, and Sindian caps of 
excellent quality are also made in this town. ‘The value of the 
articles so manufactured yearly may be estimated at about 7500 
rupees. New Hali was built about a.n, 1800, by one Makdiim 
Mir Muhammad, in consequence of Old Hala, which is but two 
miles distant, being at that time threatened with encroachment by 
the river Indus. Among the antiquities of the place may be men- 
tioned two tombs anda magzjid, the pioperty of Makdim Amin 
Muhammad, ‘These shrines are in honour of a 1eputed Musalmin 
saint, Makdim Nuh, born about a,D, 1505, and who died at the 
age of 87; and in consequence a fair is held here twice a year, in 
the months of March and October, when some thousands of people 
from all parts of the province assemble to do honour to the Pir, 
His remains are said to have been twice disinterred, owing to cn- 
croachments of the river Indus, his last resting-place being at New 
Hala, where he was again laid about ap. 1779. The foundation 
of this tomb was laid by Makdiim Muhammad Zamiin, in A.D. 1795, 
and a cupola was added to it in the same year by Mir Fateh Ali 
Khan Talpur, The mosque to the north of the tomb was built by 
Mir Karam Ali Khan ‘Talpur, and the other buildings in connec- 
tion with this shrine were erected about the year 1810 by Makdim 
Pinio Ladho, These tombs, which had been in a ruinous con- 
dition, have lately heen repaired ata cost af 2000 rupees, half 
of which was contributed by the British Government, and the 
temainder by the owner of the shrines, Amin Muhammad. 
Halani, a Government village in the Kandifiro taliika of the 
Naushahro division. It is 16 miles north-east fom ‘Charu Shah, 
and is close to the village of Bhélini, on the high-road leading from 
Hyderabad to Rohri, and has road communication with Mohbat- 
déro-Jatoi, ro miles distant. There is a Tapadir stationed here, 
and the place possesses a dharamsiala, district bangalow, and a 
vernacular school, but there are no police lines. The inhabitants, 
numbering in all 1633, comprise Muhammadans, mostly of the 
Sahata tribe, and Hindiis, chiefly Lohdnos and Panjibis, but the 
number of each is not known, ‘The occupation of the people is 
agricultural, Lieutenant Jameson, in his repot on the Sahiti 
district, states that in 1852 this town had 1518 inhabitants, of 
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whom 1037 were Muhammadans, and that there were in all 2gr 
houses and §3 shops, 

There are no manufactures of any kind here, but there is an 
export trade in grain of the annual value of 7000 rupees, Halani 
is supposed to be an old town, and to have existed prior to the 
Kalhora dynasty. It was near this place that the Baloch forces 
under Mir Fateh Ali Khan Talpur, about 1781, defeated the 
Kalhora sovereign, Abdil Nabi Khan; and several tombs, pre- 
sumed to have been raised to the memory of some chiefs who fell 
in this action, mark the spot at the present day. 

Humaiyun (or Humao), a Government village in the 
Shikarpur taliika of the Sukkur and Shikarpur Division, distant 
13 miles north-west of Shikarpur, with which town, as also with 
Jacobabad, Mian Saheb and Jagan it has road communication, 
Tt is the head-quarter station of a Tapadar, and has police lines 
for 20 men, a district bangalow and musafirkhana, The popu- 
lation, numbering in all 100g, consists of 713 Musalmans of the 
Saiyad and Sidhaya tribes, and 292 Hindiis, Their chief employ- 
ments are trade and agriculture. 

Husri, a Government village in the Hyderabad taliika of the 
Hyderabad Collectorate, distant 6 miles south-east from the town 
of Hyderabad. It has road communication with Tando Kaisar, 
Tando Fazal and Hyderabad, and is the head-quarter station of a 
Tapadar. There are police lines for 6 men, The population, 
numbering 959 souls, comprises 620 Hindis, mostly Lohanos, the 
remaining 339 being Muhammadans, chiefly Panwhars, Their 
plincipal employment is agriculture and trade, 

Hyderabad Colleatorate, a large district of the Province of 
Sind lying between the 24th and 27th parallels of north latitude, 
and the 68th and 7oth meridians of eastlongitude, It is bounded 
on the north by the territory of his Highness Mir Ali Muvid Khan 
‘Talpur; on the east hy the Thar and Paikar Political Superin- 
tendency ; on the south by this latter district and the Kori river, 
and on the west by the river Indus and a portion of the Karachi 
Collectorate, Its greatest length from north to south is 216 
miles, with a breadth from east to west of 48 miles, the entire area 
being estimated by the Survey Department at 9218 square miles, 
It is divided into three Deputy Collectorates, and one distinct 
taliika (that of Hyderabad), as shown in the following table -— 
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Divistons, | fein. | Mughere’ | population, 

1. Naushahro , . «| 3,067 300 219,596 
2 Ua . . 1. «| 2,558 231 216,139 
3 Tanda. . . + 6 | 35577 410 , 189,931 
4 Hydeiabad Talika . 416 59 98,217 
Tota... | 9,218 | 1000 723,883 





The general aspect of this large district is that of an extensive 
alluvial plain, broken only by a small limestone range known as 
the Ganja hills, This range is situate in the Hyderabad taltika, 
and runs nearly due north and south, parallel to the river for about 
13 miles, There are two small conical hills in the Tanda Deputy 
Collectorate close to the Indus and immediately opposite the 
Jerruck range, That part of the Hyderabad Collectorate bordering 
on the Indus is lined with forests, which to some extent break the 
otherwise monotonous landscape, The greater part of the land in 
the northernmost division of this district, that of Naushahro, is 
very fertile, but out of the limit of irrigation all is desert. This 
is the case also with the Halé and Tanda divisions, where towards 
the east there is much sandy and unprofitable land, In the Tanda 
division, to the south and east, are extensive salt-plains, varied 
only by a few sand-hills on the Thar and Parkar boundary, In 
the Hyderabad taliika, owing to its intersection by the Tuléli and 
to the presence of the small limestone range of hills previously 
mentioned, there is perhaps more diversity of landscape than is to 
be found in any other part of this extensive district. 

Like other Collectorates in Sind, the chicf revenue and magis- 
terial authority is vested in a Collector and Magistrate, assisted by 
the Deputy Collectors and Magistrates of divigions of districts and 
by the Hiizur Deputy Collector, who is permanently stationed at 
the city of Hyderabad, ‘here is also a District and Sessions 
Judge, who not only holds sessions at the towns of Hyderabad, 
Sakrand, Hala, and Muhammad Khin’s Tanda several limes in 
the year, but at Umarkot in the Thar and Parkar Political Super- 
intendency as well once a year, For the proper supervision’of the 
different canal divisions, there are several executive engineers of 
the Public Works Department, with assistants and suitable estab- 
lishments, The northern half of the Collectorate is included in 
the Rohri canal division, the canals in the southern half making 
up the Fuléli division, while those sin the Nara valley of this 

Q2 
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district are included in what is called the Eastern Nara division. 
There was also a Local Funds Engineer, who had to carry out 
works of local utility throughout the Collectorate, but this appoint- 
ment has lately been abolished. The police force of the Hydera- 
bad district, which is under the charge of a European District 
Superintendent, with his head-quarters at Hyderabad, comprises 
mounted, armed and unarmed foot police, and town and district 
municipal police, as shown in the following table :-— 












chier Con-|Ftead Con Con- Horse | Camel Total, 
stables, | stables, | stables. { Police. | Police, | Tot! 


Inspectors.| 








District Police 3 16 24. 140 116 | 37 | 336 


Town Police. 1 on 29 137 a ms 167 
Armed Foot 

"Police | 3 36 240 oe ve | 299 
Municipal 

Police, } 94 oo oo 94 


























Total -| 4 | 19 89 6 116 | 37 | 876 











Taking 876 as the total number of the police in the Hyderabad 
Collectorate, this will give one policeman to every eleven square 
miles of area, and to every 824 of the population, 

The entire revenue of the Hyderabad Collectorate, considered 
under the heads of imperial and local, is mostly derived from the 
land, but it has not shown that large and progressive increase 
which has characterized other districts in Sind. This remark will be 
borne out by observing the average wef land revenue for three 
successive periods of time, each of six years, as follows :— 


For Sis Years, For Six Years, For Six Years, 
from 1856-37 to | from 1862-63 ta | from 1868-69 to 
1867-68, 1873-74. 


1861-62, 





rupees. rupees, rupees, 


10, 75,061 10,66, 709 11, 16,556 





As regards Abkari revenue, it may here be mentioned that the 
Government distilleries at Hyderabad and Kandifiro were both 
suppressed in 1863, since which all farms for the sale of liquor are 
gold by auction annually te the highest bidder. The following 
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table will serve to illustrate the Abkari system as in vogue at the 
town of Hyderabad from the year 1856-57 down to 1873-74 :— 


Emopean 














Liquor Shops farmed, Liguor Drug Revenue, 
Pie Land = Licences, es 
Year, evenue, Receipts | ay, 
Farmers'| Farmers’ No. of| 
‘from Receipts |Shops.| Revenue, 
stills, | Shops, | ff". Shops. 
rupees, rupecs. iupees 


15 | 213 | 16,189 
30 | 229 | 14,906 
30 | 220 | 16,220 
80 | 246 | 20,377 
75 } 213 | 39,273 
50 | 233 | 44,460 
50 | 279 147,274 
Igo | 274-142,026 
86 | 352 [46,461 


1856-57 111,63,374 | 20 158 | 91,260 
1857-58 |12,75,004 | 2% 175 [29,679 
1858-59 |10,09,868 | 21 163 | 37,201 
1859-60 |10, 36,925 | 21 170 141,176 
1860-61 | 9,61,427 ] 21 149 38,182 

1861-62 |11,47,184 | 21 118 | 51,962 
1862-63 |12,45,915 | 20 137 | 44,804 
1863-64 [11,217,685 | 20 139 (40,848 
iy 8 10,63, 241 3 139 [59,037 


1865-66 | 875,141 I4t 450700 50 | 381 | 47,839 
1866~ 95 35, 871 137 | 65,505 352 | 53,259 
ten eb TO, 70, 664 14l Bo 450. a 47,992 
1868-69 |10,84, +782 144 190 50 | 181 | 22,490 


8 

4 

1869-70 |IT, 21,241 5 144 83,915 

1870-71 |11,42,925 3 143 |80,850 
8 





oo || 178 22,230 
ri veo Pers 
1871-72 |11,29,694 146 | 73,952 50 | 180 | 43,760 
18)273 11,60, 119 146 |90,763 Soe ane $2,936 
180 


1873-74, 1060, 582 146 {96,400 531043 


The imperial and local revenues of the Hyderabad Collectorate 
for the past ten years, ending with 1873-74, are as follows :— 








AA AQDADASYHwHVYN HA 
& 
a 

















ri6y-65, | 1855-66. | 186667. | 1867-68, | 1868-69, 




















rupees, Tupees, Tapees. Tupecs, lupees, 
Imperial, , 13,713 123 '14,37, 166 12 368, TA 14, 18,609 [14,683,921 
Local . . . | o 1,03, 264 | 1,20,534 | 1,21,046 
1869-40, 1870-41, | 1871-72, 1872-73. 873-74. 





rupees, Aupee: em mpees, rupees, 


Imperial... |15144, 169 16,09, 803 15,483,448 15,69,604 143491443 
Local. « | 1,20,285 | 1,28, 550 | 143,353 | 1,24,490 | 1,24,340 








The Local Fund revenue is made up from three taxes (legal- 
ised under Act VIII. of 1865); these are—z, the onc-anna cess; 
2, the three-per-cent. jagir cess for roads ; and 3, the two-per-cent, 
Jigir cess for schools, Other sources of revenuc under this head 
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are fisheries, cattle pound and ferry funds, travellers’ bangalow 
fees, &c. 

The canal revenue and cost of clearance in this Collectorate 
are items of considerable impoitance, the latter especially, as 
being one of a very expensive nature, owing to the large number 
of canals in this part of the province. The revenue derived from 
the canals and their cost of clearance during the past ten years, 
ending 1873-74, are as below -— 




















1864-65 | 1865-66, 1866-67. 1867-68 1868-fig, 
rupees, rupees, rupees, | ceapees rupees. 
Revenue. . | 9351726 | 95345233 | 9,89,132 | 9,76,790 | 9,88, 862 
Coal of ee) 2,36, 786 | 2,59,547 | 2,13,532 | 2,39,007 | 1,96,243 
1869~70. 1870-71, 1871-72 1872-73. 1873-74. |, 
rupees rupees, Tupecs. rupees, rupees, 
Revenue. . | 9,931,587 |10,19,002 /10,01, 321 |10,45,144 | 9,58, 506 
Gost of clear} 9, 341815 | 267,317 | 14531264 | 1,90,599 | 2,17,478 




















The forests in this Collectorate are 32 in number, and have an 
aggregate area of 183 square miles, They skirt the Indus from 
the Naushahro Deputy Collectorate down to the Tanda district ; 
many of them are of large size, especially in the Naushahro 
division, those of Bhanwar, Bhorti, Khaira-déro, and Mari being 
each above 10,000 acres in area, The number of forests in each 
of the Deputy Collectorates, with other information connected with 
them, are shown in the subjoined table: 
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Revenue in 
Division, Name of Forest Ata, 1873-7 





Aces, 
1. Mohbat-daio . 
2 Bhanwar . . 
3 Simtia. 2. 
4 Kamal-edio  . . 
§. Bhatti. . 
6, Dalipota 
7. Khaita-déo 
8 Ualia . , 
9 Mmio. . 
ro, Mahrabpur . 
i, Madd, 
12, Nasri. 
13. Kéti, 


14. Jakini 


«Pl 754269 61, 482 


Naushahro. 


m5. Matti . 

16, Sekhat . . 
ry. Khébrani o 
18 Khinot. 2... . 
1g Ramo . . 6 ee 
20, Niirkéti 





24,764 | 30,660 


Hala. 





21, Bhiinot . 
22, Kéti, , 
23. Khatro , 





24. Katiyar 
25, Tikhiiy 


: 41923 | 11,653 
» Khokhar , 


2 

af. Khirduhi 
28, Meeance 
29, Kathi . 
30, Ghalijin 
3u. Khathar. 
32, Ilusri 





12,070 18,370 





Hyderabad 
Talika. Tanda. 














EpucatTion.—Though education has made consideable pro- 
gress in the Hyderabad district, it is not thought to sland oul so 
favourably in this respect as the Shikarpur Collectorate. ‘The 
introduction of the Hindu-Sindi character into the Government 
schools is expected to increase the atlendance of the children of 
the Banya classes, but time and experience must show whether this 
new character will become popular among them, ‘The number of 
pupils attending schools in which this character is taught is now 
upwards of 600, Female education is spreading, though slowly, 
the greater number of the girls’ schools being found in the chief 
town of the Collectorate, Little seems to be known of the 
private indigenous schools existing throughout the district, but 
it is well known that the instruction afforded in the vernacular 
schools of this class is very poor. In the town of Hyderabad 
is a well-conducted school belonging to the Church Missionary 
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Society; it has upwards of too pupils, who are taught up to 
matriculation standard. The following tabular statement gives 
the number of Government schools (and pupils) of various grades 
in this Collectorate during the six years ending 1873~74 (see 
Pr 233) 

The total number of private-aided schools throughout the 
Collectorate in 1873-74 was six, with 622 pupils, 

There is but little to be said of the history of the Hyderabad 
Collectorate apart from the history of the entire province with 
which it is so closely mixed up. Much interest must necessarily 
attach to this part of Sind, in which was situate the town that 
was for so many years the capital of the country under the Kal- 
hora and Talpur dynasties. It was the scene of the gallant defence 
of the British Residency in 1843, and in it, on the battle-fields of 
Meeanee and Dabo, was decided in that same year the fate of the 
province, ‘The Collectorate has at various times undergone several 
changes in its area and boundaries, From the date of the con- 
quest the Umarkot district, incorporated in what was then kndwn 
as the Miipur Deputy Collectorate, formed a part of the Hyderabad 
Collectorate, but from 1859~6o it was detached and made over 
to the Thar and Parkar Political Superintendency. In 1851-s2 
certain possessions of his Highness Mir Ali Murad of Khairpur 
were confiscated by the Government of India, and among these 
were the parganas of Kandiaro and Naushahro, which by these 
means became an integral part of the Hyderabad district, Formerly 
a large tract of country comprising the east delta (now a part of the 
Shaihbandar Deputy Collectorate) was included in the Hyderabad 
district, but this was transferred to Karachi in. 1861, from which 
year down to the present time no further changes appear to have 
been made in either its boundaries or area. 
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Hyderabad, a taliika of the Collectorate of the same name ; 
it is bounded on the north by the Hala talika of the Hala 
division ; on the west by the river Indus; on the south by the 
Giini taliika of the Tanda district, and on the east by the Alahyar- 
jo-Tando talika of the Hala Deputy Collectorate. The entire 
area of this taliika is 416 square miles, and it has 7 tapas and 
59 villages. Its population, according to the census of 1872, is 
98,217, including the city of Hyderabad, or about 236 souls to 
the square mile, as shown in the statement below :— 


i 

Area Number! 
Talla. in Sa. ‘Tapas. of | Popular | Chie Towns. 
Miles. Villages | . 





Hai. . . Uyderabad, 
2,Gindar . , Jam-ja-Tando, 
3.Huni. 2. Kaism -jo- 


Hyderabad . | 4164) 4. Khathar . , 98,217 Tando, 
5-Bhindo . . Khatian, 
6,Kathi. . Gidu-Banda, 
7. Fazal-jovTando, Tusii. 


416 59 | 98,217 








The total area of this taliika is 266,240 acres, of which 34,988 
are cultivated, 43,068 are cultivable, and 188,184 are unarable. 

Generat Asprct.—The appearance of this otherwise flat dis- 
trict is somewhat diversified by a range of limestone hills (the 
Gfnja) extending in length nearly due north and south for about 
13 miles, the southern portion terminating in the north-westein 
part of the Tanda division, This range has an average altitude 
of not more than one hundred feet, In that part of the taliika 
bordering on the river Indus, there are some fine Government 
forests, one at Meeanee being of very considerable extent. The 
level portion of this district is intersected by numerous canals 
having large trees growing on either bank, and as there is much 
garden land scattered about the taltika, this portion of the Hy- 
derabad Collectorate has a pleasing appearance when viewed 
from any height, such, for instance, as from the fort of the city 
of Hyderabad. 

HyprocraPruy.—The canal system of this district is extensive, 
there being not less than 43 Government canals, large and small, 
which serve to irrigate it. Of these 7 are main feeders, the re- 
mainder being simply offshoots or branches from one or other of 
them. There is no zamindari canal of any consequence, The 
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following is 2 List of the Government canals of this taliika with 
their average revenue and cost of clearance for a fixed petiod, 
































together with other useful information connected with them :— 
rane: 
| Sa | Saal | Recep 
B | Bz | Cotol | Revenme 
Name of Canal. € | Be | Clearance |, Revere | Remarks, 
a B@ |for g yours md is 
eee 3873-74 
miles, | feet. | rupees. | rupees. 
J, Sarafidawah . |... ve | (See under Tanda | This canal properly he- 
Division, No. 83.)} longs to the [ali and 
Tanda divisions, and 
merely passes thiough 
this ‘ali . 
2, Lakhirwah , 44 9 182 | 1,802 | Taps Indus nem Ghalitin 
village, 
3. Fuléli (old). . 35 740 4,165 {12,843 | Ditto. 
4. Fuléli (new). 3 1 103 295 | Taps Indus near village of 
Tam Shoo. 
5. Wadhowah. . 5 6 g28 | 1 ps A bianch of the new Fuléli, 
6, Fasadiwah . . 3 3 560 32 | Ditto, 
Sangatwih . . 2 317 665 | Ditto, 
. Kamahwah . . 5 7 454 975 | Branch of the old Fuldli, 
o ohare 16| 14] 3,741 | 8.417 | Ditto. 
to, Nurwah, . . 13 15 } 2,009 | 4,816 | Takes its rise fom the old 
Full, at village of 
Nameéja, and waters the 
Bhindo tapa, 
It, Sind (small). 2 8 225 | 3,551 | Branch of the Nuwah. 
1a, Vahandu .. 4 9 179 | 1,875 | Bianch of the Sind (small), 
13, Lindo , . . 4 8 279 968 | Ditto, 
14. Sihoio . 6 5 7 429 } 2,038 | Ditto. 
15. Sind (large). , 13 14 | 1,591 {4,061 | Bianch of the old Puldli; 
waters the Iitisri tapa, 
16, Bahawalwih . iy) 6 118 618 | Branch of the Sind (large), 
ry. Khairwah . , f 2 7 103 | 1,056 | Ditto, 
feet, 
18, Karamwah . , | 4000 6 22 686; Ditto, 
miles. 
19. Moriwah . 3 7 128 | 1,660 | Ditto, 
20, Nasirwah . . 2 4 107 666 | Ditto. 
ax, Ashahadwah . 2 6 982 200 |} Bianch of the Fula, 
22, Imamwah Iusri 9 II | 1,093 } 3,369 | Ditto, 
23. Khairwah Jagir. rf) 5 121 500 Thane’ of the Imannvih 
fisii, 
24, Kario Kasim. 2 vi 11g | 1,084 j Ditto. 
2§. Bagwah, . . 5 6 ago | 1,844 | Ditto. 
26, Alibaharwah , 1 5 57 498 | Ditte. 
27. Hiisiiwih . . 4 7 237 | 1,719 | Ditto, 
28. Adowah. . . F I 5 38 852 | Ditto. 
feat. 
29. Bandiwah . . 300 6 27 tog | Branch of the old Fuléli, 
miles, 
30. Khatiwah Kha- Branch of the Imamwah 
thar, ‘} 3] 7] 662 | 1,353 { IIfisti, 
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Average 

















A 
g || SS tes 
Name of Canal. § | BS | Clearance , sevenue Remarks, 
a ES fror s years for 5 years 
ending ending 
r873-74- | T8734 
niles, rupees. | rupees, <7 
31. Miwah Khathar 2 164 5§0 | Branch of the old Fuléli, 
feet 
32. Chhandanwih . | 3600 7 72 } Ditto. 
. Fuleli Gandar- miles, , 
33 iets eas I ds 57 | Ditto. 
34. Baghiarwah, ‘ 2 152 876 | Ditto, 
feet. 
35. Faridwah . . | 3000 25 ai | Ditto, 
miles, 
36. Chhandan Daa I 366 103 | Taps Indus near village of 
Haji Bhara, 
3y. Kangan achat ‘ z 618 | 1,739 pranctrofthe Chiandanwal 
38 Kasgiwah . , 22 1,174 itto, 
39. Jinduwih ,. ay Fe "443 Ditto. 
4Q, Ali Thahimwah. 2 3r 284 | Ditto. 
41. Shaitinwah. . 3 40 113} Ditto, 
42, Haziviwih ,» . 2 46 521 | Ditto, 7 
43. Kafiwah. 2. Ft 47 284 | Branch of the new Fuléli, 








These canals are supervised by the executive engineer in charge 
of the Fuléli division, who has under him one canal surveyor 
and one daroga, a sazawalkar (or sub-oyerseer) and thirteen 
maistris are also employed during a portion of the year, The 
annual clearance of the canals is attended to jointly by his de- 
partment and by the revenue authorities of the district, There 
are no floods in this talitka excepting where the river, during 
the inundation season, averflows the low-lying lands of the two 
dehs Seri and Jam Shoro, There is a large dhandh lying be- 
tween the villages of Adam Khan and Tando Fazal, which is 
supplied with water from the Nurwah canal and its branch, the 
Sind (small), 

CummAtTe,—The climate of the Hyderabad taltika is not unlike 
that of other parts of Central Sind, The natives consider the 
year to be divided into four distinct seasons, as follows ; 1, Spring, 
lasting from February to March; 2, Summer, from April to July ; 
3, Autumn, from August to October; and, 4, Winter, from No- 
vember to January; but these may very reasonably be resolved 
into two seasons only—the hot and cold, the one often succeeding 
the other so suddenly as to make any intermediate distinctive 
season a matter of impossibility. During the cold season the air 
is excessively dry, with the wind blowing generally from the north- 
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east, ‘The temperature in winter is often so low as to allow of 
water being frozen in a night, and yet on the following afternoon 
the thermometer may show a temperature of quite 75°. In this 
way frost-bite and sun-stroke may—as observed by Dr, Holmested, 
the Civil Surgeon of Hyderabad—oceur on one and the same day. 
The heat at times during the summer months is also excessive, the 
mean maximum of the lemperature of the atmosphere at the city 
of Hyderabad during the six hottest months of the year being 
about 98° in the shade. The average monthly temperature, as 
observed at that station, is shown in the following table, from 
which it will be seen that the mean yearly temperature is 80° :— 





Month. | ‘Temp. |! Month. Temp. 
January. . . 64° july. . . 1s go° 
February oo. 0. hs August . 6 6 5 88 
March. 6 4 6 81 September . . . 85 
April, . 2 6 87 October, . . . 82 
May. . 2 4 gl November . . . 7. 
June, . we 8 92 December . . 5 6 





Ratra.t,--The average annual rainfall in this district for the 
past ten years, ending with 1874, may be set down at 6°76 inches, 
but the actual fall is very fluctuating, The following is the 
monthly return kept at the city of Hyderabad for a period of seven 
years, ending with 1874 — 


Month, — [1668,{ 1869, | x70 | sey, | 3872, | 3873, | 2074 Remuntks, 





Lr i a . ‘29 | No rainfall 

"| . "39 recorded 
March , 14 6 . a hefore the 
April. 34. . . yony 1865 ; 
bd . nas . on — fall in 

. oe os 1869 may 

July. ‘ 971 "80 | 605 " 3°98 be const. 
canoer 7 be y 56 2° 56 dered as 
September, j 23 I 20 te exceptional, 
November oy on a 
December , ve on us 


20°23 +57 3°53 {881 | 315 jem 








Yearly rain: 
fall 














‘The prevailing winds in this district are northerly from November 
to March, and during the remainder of the year are mostly from 
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the south, At times—and especially during the month of May— 
the hot and fiery wind of the Desert is felt, accompanied with 
sand storms, Fogs are not frequent except in the months of 
October and November, 

Sows.—The prevailing soils in this part of the Hyderabad Col- 
lectorate are much the same as those met with in the adjoining 
Deputy Collectorates of Muhammad Khan’s Tanda and Hala. 
The only difference there may be is in the local names given for 
these soils. Thus Gisar (or Gasar) is a rich soil, clay largely pre- 
dominating ; Kohori is a black soil, with a slight admixture of 
sand; Ropuva is a gravelly soil, and Mili, one in which chalk is 
abundant ; Kalrithi and Shor are salty soils, and Kalar a salt 
earth; Wariasi is a sandy soil, and Loho and Chikan ‘are soils 
found in marshy lands, By far the richest and finest portion of this 
taliika is that lying between the Indus and the Fuléli rivers, which 
is capable of being irrigated to any extent, but the soil deteriorates 
the farther it is removed from the fertilizing influence of these 
streams, Among the mineral productions of this district may be 
mentioned “ dé,” a kind of fuller's earth, which is dug from mines 
in the Ganja hills near Hyderabad; it is used extensively by the 
natives as soap. The right of producing this article is farmed out 
by Government, and brings in an annual revenue of about 4500 
rupees, 

ANIMALS,—The wild animals in this district are wolves, foxes, 
jackals, deer, and hog; of birds there are the falcon, crow, 
“tilur” (ax bustard) ,partridge (black and grey), snipe, and several 
kinds of duck, Among reptiles, snakes and scorpions are very 
common, The domestic animals comprise the camel, horse, mule, 
ass, ox, buffalo, goat, and sheep, Poultry are common all over 
the district, 

VEGETABLE Propucrions,—Judr, bajri, wheat, barley, rice, 
several pulses and oil-seeds are among the chief vegetable produc- 
tions of the Hyderabad talika, Sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, 
and hemp are also cultivated. The fruits are mangoes, oranges, 
limes, apples, dates, figs, grapes, pomegranates, water-melons, and 
some others, Gardens are indeed very numerous in this taliika, 
but their cultivation is confined mostly to the banks of the Fuléli 
., canal, Of timber trees peculiar to this district, the chief is the 
“ Babul (Sindi Baber), which is extensively grown in the large 
forests bordering on the river Indus; other trees are the Bhar, 
Pipal, Nim, and a few others, The Government forests in the 
Hyderabad talika are five in number, and their area and revenue 
are shown in the following return ;— 
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Areain | Revenue 
Forests. | English in Remarks, 

‘Acres, | 1873-74. 
i. Meeanee . | 4,917 13,672 Planted in 1819 by the Mis of Sind, 
a, Kathi . | | 756 625, » ~—« B10 ” ” 
3. Ghaliiin , | ‘3,041 | 1,672 95 1812 933 Fa 
4, Khathar . 2935 | 1,717 ss 1790 ” ” 
5. Hus. . 421 684. ” 1832 ny ” 





Total . | 12,070 | 18,370 





The management of these forests lies with the Sind Forest De- 
partment, and the revenue from them is derived principally from 
cultivation within forest limits, grazing fees, building and fire- 
wood, babul pods, and mangoes, 

Fisuerirs,—The principal fisheries in this district are found, 
not only on the Indus, but also in the Fuléli andin several kolibs. 
The proceeds from them are derived mostly from the catch of the 
“Pala” fish, found in the Indus only, which is taken in large 
quantities, and forms an important article of food for the inha- 
bitants during a portion of the year, Other fish are the dambhro, 
Jerkho, &c., but the revenue from them is small and but of litue 
account, The following table will show the names of the different 
fisheries in the taliika with the revenue drawn by Government from 
each :— 





Revenue 
Name of Fishery. derived by 


Government, 








aupees, 


i Bade. . ww 798 


2, Sipki «ow. ‘| 8 
3. Karo Khiho , . 1937 


Total . . 9,738 





PoputaTIon.—The entire population of the Hyderabad talitka, 
according to the census of 1872, is 98,217, of whom 65,627 are 
Muhammadans, 27,304 Hindiis, and 4454 Sikhs, the remainder 
comprising Europeans, Indo-Europeans, Parsis, Goanese, &c, 
This number includes the military force stationed at Hyderabad, 
which consists of a battery of Royal Artillery, a detachment of 
the English regiment of fool stationed at Karichi, a native regi- 
ment of Balochis, and some men in the Ordnance Department, 
numbering between 1200 and 1300 officers and men, or with their 
families and followers, 1906 persons in all, 
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‘There are thus 236 souls to the square mile in this talika, but 
this apparently large proportion for Sind is due to the fact of the 
city of Hyderabad, the largest town in the Collectorate, being 
included within the limits of this district. The Muhammadan 
portion of the community, who are mostly of the Simi sect, may 
be classed as follows :— 




















MUHAMMADANS, 
Tribes, | Number. Sub-divisions, Remarks, 
1, Balochis 9,939 | Bhigti, Chang, Jakiani, | This tribe is said 
Jatoi, Khoso, Laghaxi, | originally to have 
Mori, Magsi, Gopang, | comefrom Aleppo 
Nizamani, Mashori, | in Syria. The 
Nath-Koni, Rind, and | Rind” sub - tribe 
Talpur. holds the first 
. placeamong them 
2 Biahilis. . 136 
3 Mogals . . 927 
4. Pathins , a 449 E 
» Memon an 
: Khwajas, } 1,402 | 
6, Sindis “. . | 46,361 
4 Saiyads , . | 2,322 
, Miscellaneous | 2,955 | Bokhaii, Matari, Shiaizi, | Some of these are 
Lekhitayi. Jand-owners and 
extensive cultiva- 
tors, They are 
said originally to 
» have come fiom 
Arabia and Persia 
about 7oo yems 
ago. 
Total. . | 64,578 
Iltnpus, 
1, Brahmans . Pokarna, Sarstidh. 
2, Khétrias, , 
3. Waishia. Lohano. 
4. Sudras , Fe 
5. Miscellancots Sochi, Kachhi, Bhil, 
Total. . 











These tables do not include the cantonment population, number- 
ing 1936 persons, of whom 1049 are Musalmans, 422 Hindiis, 
444 Christians, and 21 Budhists and others, There are also in 
the taliika 4454 Sikhs and Nanik Panthis, The character, dress, 
food, habitations, and language of the inhabitants of this talika 
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differ in no material respect from what is observed in the neighbour- 
ing divisions of the Tanda and Hala. 

The Muhammadan is here, as elsewhere in Sind, readily dis- 
tinguished from the Hindit by his superior Adysigue ; but, on the 
otf,r hand, he is the lazier of the two, with little or no business 
habits, and very improvident, Both classes indulge in the habit 
of drinking a preparation of bhang, mostly al night ; the Hindtis 
are also addicted to drinking a spirit made from babul bark and 
jagri, Charas is also smoked to some extent, and opium-eating is 
not unfrequently praétised, The chief prevailing crimes in this 
district are cattle-stealing, other kinds of thefl,and burglary, ‘The 
following are statistical returns of the amount of crime and litiga- 
tion for the four years ending 1874, but it must be borne in mind 
that this taltika includes the large town of Hyderabad, so far as 
the criminal and No, J, civil returns are concerned, ‘The civil 
return No, II. is confined exclusively to the taltika, excepting the 
town of Hyderabad, and includes the cases tried by the judge of 


«the Subordinate Civil Court of Muhammad Khin’s Tanda :—~ 


CRIMINAL, 










Hurts, 
Assaults, 
Year. |Murders. | aud use of 
Criminat 
Force. 


Thefts. 
Recelving| q1ouse- Highway | Other 


Stolen brenking.| Robbery. | Offences, 


Property. 











Cattle, jOthers. 








































1871 I 237 62 aus 676 
1872 2 454 ar 56 1 633 
1873 ‘ 333 u 35 iat 1008 
1874 I 408 14 55 3 1314 
Crvit.—t, 
Suits for Land. Suits for Money. Other Suits, 
Year, 


Number.| Value. |Number, | Value. {Number.| Value, Number, Value. 











rupees, rupees, rupees, rupees. 


1871 14 | 1707 | 1163 84,236 2 135 | 1199 86,078 
1872 6 1875 1186 91,694! 7 582 | 1199 94, 15t 
1873 ir | 957] 1148 | 73,369] 4 | 5121} 1163 | 79,447 
1874 9 | 3330 | 1367 |1,08,412 6 680 | 138% [12,422 
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Crvit—IL, 













Suits for Land. 
Year. ee 7 
Number, | Value. {Number.| Value. |Number.| Value, |Number.| Value. 


| 
rupees. rupees rupees. 


225, 20,229 3 390 | 229 27,275 
230 | 26,307] 1 184 | 232 | 26,176 


Suits for Money, | Other Svits, Total, 











1872 r | "856 






1873, r 85 
1874 6 | 1030 | 234 32,304} +e + | 240 | 33,334 





ADMINISTRATION,—-The revenue and magisterial charge of this 
taltika'is vested in a Deputy Collector and “Magistrate, with the 
usual office establishment ; under him is a Mikhtyarkar, seven 
Tapadais, and two cattle-pound Minshis, The Hiziir Deputy 
Collector and Magistrate of Hyderabad, who is permanently 
located at that town, takes cognisance, in addition to his account 
duties, and according to the magisterial duties conferred upon him, 
of such criminal cases as may be sent to him by the divisional 
magistrate of the taliika, while those taking place in the canton- 
ments are attended to by a military judicial officer known as the 
Cantonment Magistrate. Civil cases in the taliika come under 
the jurisdiction of the judge of the Subordinate Civil Court of 
Muhammad Khan’s Tanda, but those in-the city of Hyderabad 
under the Subordinate Judge of the Civil Court there, 

The police employed in the Hyderabad taltika, not including the 
city of Hyderabad, number in all 72 men, who are distributed 
about the districts in 1g thanas, Of these 32 are mounted on 
either horses or camels, 36 are armed and unarmed foot ‘police, 
and 4 belong to the town police, The armed and unarmed foot 
police in the town of Hydeiabad number 333. 

Revenug,—The revenue of the Hydetabad talika, imperial and 
local, is shown separately for the past five years, ending 1873-74, 
in the following returns —~ 
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I, IMperiAL REVENUE, 


a 





Reajisntions in 














Ttems 7 
1869-70, ABzO~71, 1871-972, | 3872-73, 1873-74. 
. eT rupets, rupees. aupees. | supers, rupees, 
Land Tax. , | 73,610 | 70,192 | 70,933 | 87,190 | 86,377 
Abkari . . | 55,325 | 45,703 | 46,847 +) $4,728 | 63,229 


Drugs and 

‘Oehum "sf, 93000 | 20,955 | 8,500 | 99500 | 10,534 
Stamps, . . | 33,309 | 37,243 | 38,789 | 445586 | 37,565 
Salt.» .j 45546 44025 2,023 35480 3,577 


Registiation J 2 

Beparinent 34 ab a4e 24456 2,408 
Postal do... 47 I I te i 
Telegrapli do. 3,086 2,558 2,665 2,989 2,815 
Income {and }! . . 

Certificate) 12,418 14,997 11,488 3,711 ses 

Tax 4, 
Fines and Fees 643 1,074 1,12 765 848 
Miscellaneous 99 8 2,156 4l4 263 




















Total Rs, /1,92,387 (8,99, 567 [11961964 2,09,819 (2,01,627 











TI, Locat RLVENUE, 


Realisntions fn 





Troms, 





1869-70. | 1870-71. | 1871-72, | 1872-73. | 1873~74, 


ag: rupees, | rupees, | ruptes. apace | rupees, 
nee = vy 9,108} 9,390] 8,619 | 20,371 | 4,802 
Percentage on alicnate | 
Lands... ee 142 Lt) 270 223 265 
Cattle Pound and oie 3,130} 2,760 | 3,882! aygo7 | 5,207 














Funds . 1. + 6 
Fisheaies . . + » «| 9,185 | 8,185 | 9,322] 8,003 | 9,06. 
Fees and Licences. . aie ve " 2,339 85 
Tolls . . « 6 a tee te tee on 














, Total Rs, | 21,565 | 20,459 | 22,093 | 23,843 | 20,178 


In the matter of Abkari revenue it is necessary here to mention 
that the Government distillery at Hyderabad was suppressed in 
1863, since which period licences 10 manufacture spirits are sold 
annually under the orders of the Collector of the district, according 
to the provisions laid down in Act III, of 1852. There are three 
cattle pounds in the talfika, one al Hyderabad, another at Kaisar- 


jo-Tando, and the third at Khathar. 
R2 
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Survey AND SETTLEMENT,—the topographical survey of this 
district was taken in hand in 1856 and completed in 1858, The 
new settlement has been introduced into this district, and the 
following are the rates now in force :— 





Maximum rates per acre on 





When introduced | Class 
if Remarks, 


an o! 
for what period, | Deh. | ayy, [Inundat‘on) gatas, 





wheel. 

~~ ra, nm a rm, a ; x 
L 212 I 4 38 | Light villages (of 
ni ‘i wich 7 are Jiigir) 
2 2 still remain un- 
In 1872-73 for, 3 settled ; average 
enyems, ti yin | 2 1 28 per acre on as- 
} sessed cultivable 

IV. | 4 12 14 2 i land is 14a 7p. 








The former rates obtaining in the taliika vatied considerably in 
different parts of it. For ordinary o& land the rates ranged from 
8 annas to 1 1upee fer sired; for rice land, rupee to 14 rupee 
per sired; “charkhi,” or inundation-wheel land, was assessed at 
from 17 to 30 rupees per wheel, or say about 3 rupees per acre, gf 
actual cultivation. 

Tenures —The tenure prevailing in this district, as in other 
parts of Sind, is the Zamindari which will be fotnd fully explained 
in the introductory portion of this work (Chap. IV. page 79, e 
$tg,)» 

JAcirs.—There are in this taltka about 50 individuals of dif- 
ferent classes who possess land in jagir, amounting in the aggregate 
to 63,902 acres, of which about 62,506 acres consist of cultivable 
land, the whole paying to Government an annual revenue of 4404 
rupees, There is thus quite ovefourth of the entire area of this 
district held in jagir, one of the largest of these holders being Mir 
Muhammad Khan Khanaui, who possesses 28,353 acres, cultivable 
and unarable, in several villages of this Division, , The following 
is a list of the Jagirdars in this district, with the area of Jand held 
by each and the amount of annual revenue paid to Government :— 
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eventie 
Name of Jagirdar, | Village. Cabtvable | ‘Unneable pad eo 
iment, 
Dero of Mir Muhammad™ acres, g. |acres, g.{ rap. a. 
Khan Shahdadini. . . || Seri. . . 266 32 vie ak or 
Mir Shah Nawar Khan. . |] do . 2... 8r 23 “ 5 3 
Mir Husain Ai Khin . . |i] do . . . 236 27 wea a 
Mir Ghulam Husain Talpur. | 1] do... 188 8} 4 36] 19 I0 
Mir Jan Muhammad Talpur | I | Mori, Bhindo 999 18 | 69 26 | 166 13 
Mir Budho Khana, 6. | E eee - 238 8 6 36 | 20 
Mir AliMuad Khan. | 1 eh a dul 18,246 26 | 219 1000 
- Hotld, Lae 
Mir Muhammad Khan ase Jaki, 
Ebasinl cy oc. 2 I [Bi sdloes 12 | 500 1102 2 
nen 
Mir Ahmad Khan Talpur * 1k Io 
Khapaah onc had] ef See ceo | TSO RE | Ge aE 
Jam Murad Ali Jokbio , . | 1 | Bhindo, Mori, | 2760 68 § | 323 8 
Ghotino, 
Mir Ghulam Ali Khan . . } 2 {Chuke Takio}| 3935 20 | 128 26 | 526 5 
Juvenshen . 
Shah Muhammad Nizamini, | 2 | Noral. . «| 275 20) 8 24 | 43 5 
Ale Movehatvenel Abana! Khin\) 2} Bindos . . 667 24.) 12 2 | 107 12 
Ali Muhammad Laghai . .| 2 | Bhiapur . . 28 21 | 16 20 ne 
site Jamali soe ey «© | @] Gundar . . 344 34 32 | 57 2 
ilshad Burgi . , . «| 2 | Buchiki . 226 2 7 25 | $5 10 
Fateh Khin Burgi. . .|2{ do. . 264 30} 22 9 2 
Muhammad Husain Burgri. | 2 | Barchani, . 640 26 | 14 3 8 
Sees! ethan] oe] #8) 4s 
i Muri hudah Bakhsh at uham-' 
and Palio . . . , ‘ 3 { mad. ‘} 219 19 32 8 12 
Sabzul and Masu Burgri . | 3 Ost 7 ¢4 173 «1 915 | 16 14 
Isan Khin Laghari . . . | 3} Barchini. . 156 12} 1 18] 26 10 
Karam Ali Laghiri . , «| 3 Os5.2) 32 8517 6 aa 
Bahadur Burgi. , « . | 3 |BakhshoLaghavi} 29 21 gur 8 3 
Alah Bakhsh Burgri. . . | 3 do, 33 28 317 5 10 
Khio Burgri . . ww 4 13 lo, ~ 47 31 § 32] lor 
Jehan Khan Talpur , . , | 4 | Husain Khin 281 12} 14 34] 27 8 
Kaim Khiin and Ghulam 
Muhammad. . 3. . «| 4 | Ghotino, , 747 25; 53 36) 185 6 
Alum Khan Nizamini . 4/Bhindo. , 321 27} 1 14} 63 
Faizul Muhammad , 4! dao . . 8o 11 8] 9 é 
Daria Khin «5... 4} do . . 148 36 714] 26 8 
Wali Muhammad Khokha: 4 do, 5 1§ 20 I 9 tate 
Alahdino Laghtri .. 4| Bachini, . 92 35 317] 12 8 
Karam Khan Laghari , . | 4 da io. . 4 33 2 “ 
Sardar Khin Laghiri . 2/4) do . . 34 29 2 7: 
Husain Khiin Laghmi . , | 4 do ., 29 3 6 35 6 7 
Saiyad Alnh Bakhsh. . . | 4 do . . 105 14) 419] 18 9 
Dito and Mehar Ali Chalgri. | 4] Amilpur 85 14 2 I4 Sea 
Mahmud, Umed, Ali, Ahmad’ ‘Bakhsho, . 8 
and Muhammad Husain .fy 4 |\Laghari . ‘} ge 12 9°20,) 1912 
Fateh Khan ‘Lalpur and 
Bejar Talpwy . . . . 1 4 do. 142 3} 1034] 34 12 
Mirzapur, bY 
Ibahim Khizmatgar, . . | 4 oo aa 396 7) 6216] 57 13 
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The number of “Seri” grantees throughout this talika is 47, 
with grants of land to each" ranging from 11 acres to 34 acres, the 
entire acreage so held being tr4o acres and 26 giintas, while the 
“Mafidirs” number 42, with grants of land varying each from 
a few giintas to several acres, 

MuniciPartries.—There are three municipal institutions in this 
taliika, but two of them are small and date only from 1873-74. 
That of Hyderabad will be found treated upon at greater length 
under Hyprraban, 














When Receipts. Disbursements, 
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Where 
situate, 









J 
x8y1~ga. | 2872-73 | 1873-74. | 1871-72. | 18ya~79, | 187374. 










Uyderabad | 1853 | 70,927 | 71,141 | 109,135 66,877 | 70,302 84,959 


Adam-jo- 





















Tando, .f, 1873 oe tee 403) ver (se 82 
Kaisa -jo- 
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MEDICAL HsTABLISHMENTS.—The only medical establishments 
in this district which are at or near the city of Hyderabad are a 
lunatic asylum, situate on the road leading from Hyderabad to 
Gidi Bandar, and a civil and police hospital, as also a charitable 
dispensary, the two latter occupying one and the same building 
and situate on the western ridge of the hilly plateau on which the 
town is built, The position is good, and the building contains 
sufficient accommodation for 40 patients, A portion of the ex- 
penses of the charitable dispensary is defrayed by the municipality, 
The jail at Hyderabad also possesses a hospital for sick convicts 
within its walls ; but this will be referred to when describing the 
prisons, &c., in the Hyderabad talika, All these medical institu- 
tions are under the charge of the Civil Surgeon of the station, 
who is assisted in this duty by a suitable subordinate native esiab- 
lishment, The lunatic asylum comprises several detached buildings 
erected paitly at the expense of a munificent Parsi gentleman, 
Mr. (now Sir) Kauasji Jehangir Readymoney, who gave the sum 
of 0,000 rupees towards this object, the remaining portion (8000 
rupees) of the expense being contributed by Government, ‘The 
following table will show the attendance, &c., of patients at 
the Hyderabad Charitable Dispensary during the years 1873 and 


1874 i— 
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Fi Average Daily 
Casualties in | “Attendance, 


Total Admis- 
sions in 





1873. | 3874, | 2873. | x874. | 1873. | 1874. 








In-patients. . 975} 482] 


Out-patients . 17,465 18,110)... A to? | 118 


18, 44018, 592 4! 28 | 136 | 145 


4 | 28 29 27 
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Tt was during 1869 that the town of Hyderabad was severely 
visited with cholera, which is thus described by Dr, Holmested, 
the civil surgeon at that station:— The fist suspicions case 
occurred in Hyderabad on the r4th August, 1869, but the real 
epidemic commenced about the beginning of September and lasted 
till the end of October ; 592 cases occurred, and of these 364 died 
and 228 recovered. In September a heavy fall of rain took place, 
and this swept a quantity of deleterious matter into the tanks, The 
air, too, was very hot and stagnant, Immediately cholcia became 
very prevalent and fatal, and that pat of the town was most 
affected which was near to No. 3 tank, the water of which was 
very impure, and in many cases appeared to be the cause of the 
disease. Only two cases occurred in the jail. Just as the cholera. 
disappeared, there commenced the most frightful epidemic of fever 
ever remembered,” 

Prisons,—The only large jail in this district is that at Hydera- 
bad, which stand§ at an elevation of about 80 fect above the sur- 
rounding plain on the northern spur of the same plateau on which 
the city is built, and from which it is distant nol moie than 500 
yards, The jail was erected in 1851, and coveis an area of about 
1§,000 square yards, and the walls, which are about 14 feet in 
height, are constructed of Zacha Inick, In the interior, besides 
the prisoners’ barracks, there is a hospital and dispensary, ag also 
some large open factory sheds, where a number of the prisoners 
are daily employed in manufacturing various articles, such as 
carpets, table-cloths, towelling, trowser and shecting cloth, dangari, 
camel kits, coirmats, reed chairs (leather lined), boots, carthen 
piping, bricks, and chatties. The prisoners are also taught 
carpentry by a skilled mechanic. The Hyderabad jail can easily 
accommodate 600 convicts, but generally speaking the number 
incarcerated there ranges from 300 to 500. Of these about roo 
are engaged in the jail manufactures previously mentioned, the 
gross money value of which reaches about 1800 rupees yearly, and 
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the net income 500 rupees, Contracts are also entered into for 
digging canals, making roads, and repairing buildings by convict 
labour, At the Industrial Exhibition held at Karachi in 1869, 
several articles made at the Hyderabad jail.were favourably re- 
ported upon, The water supply of this jail is bad and scanty, and 
has to be brought, by means of an aqueducl, from a distance of 
more than a mile, from a well at a lower level, with the aid of 
three lifts, which are woiked by the prisoners, The dry-earth 
system of conservancy is that followed out in this jail, and with 
excellent results, as the comparatively small amount of disease 
fully shows, though the average annual mortality among the . 
prisoners during the past ten years has been about 5 per cent. 
Formerly vegetables were supplied to the convicts from the city 
market, but during the past five or six years a large garden has 
been planted out on the low ground to the west of the jail and 
cultivated entirely by convict labour, and from this the prisoners 
are now provided with the vegetables they need, There is at 
present no 1¢formatory for juvenile offenders, but they are made 
to work in the prison factory under a trustworthy convict makha- 
dam, There is no school yet established im this jail for the 
instruction of prisoners generally. The following table will afford 
such further information as may be necessary for a period of eight 
years ending 1874 :— 













Average Strength. | Gross Cost |Net Costaftey] 
Year, enone ce deductin Areas, 
in ‘risoner per ‘alue 
Mates. ' Females | Annume | Laboug, | percent 
















rup. & p. | rip, a pe 
1866-67 320 13 99 7 0157 § 2 2°77 
1867-68 288 14 86 6 8,46 11 9 4'6 
1868-69 283 7 86 7 2) 53 15 a1 a4 
1869-70 432 9 yp u1 1) 56 tu 10'8 
1870 531 8 7415 4| 6010 1 26 
1871 524 9 |5914 7/4702 9 7 
1872 422 Io 6 8 7/4315 9 va} 
1873 524, 1 53.6 7141.0 8 "8:2 
1874 548 8 |gtrq Siazis*t] 76 

















Epucation,—The number of educational institutions, Govern- 
ment and private aided, in this district of all descriptions (including 
those in the city of Hyderabad) in 1874 was 30, with an attendance 
of 2185 pupils, Of these 24 were Government schools, with 1563 
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pupils, the greater number of which are in the city of Hyderabad 
itself, Among these latter are an engineering establishment (9 
pupils), a high (128 pupils) and noimal school (25 pupils), as also 
several middle and lower class institutions. ‘The girls’ schools are 
all included in the above numbers, Among the private schools, 
the principal is that connected with the Church Missionary 
Society, located at Hyderabad from the year 1862, one well- 
conducted in every respect, and which has prepared several pupils 
who have at times successfully passed the Bombay matriculation 
examination ; the attendance at this school is about 130, In 
connection with this society is also a girls’ school (1867) with 88 
pupils, and a vernacular school (1871) with 92 pupils, At Hydera- 
bad, too, is the Roman Catholic school of St. Joseph's (established 
1868), with an attendance of 21 pupils, 

AcRIcULTURE,—Four seasons are mentioned as those in which 
agricultural operations are carried on in this talika, viz., Kharif, 
Rabi, Peshras, and Adawa, but it seems unnecessary to include 
the last as a special season, The times of sowing and reaping, and 
the principal crops produced in the three seasons, are as follow :— 


Tire when 
Season. os Principal Crops Produced, 
Sown, | Reaped. 


' uar, Dbajil, iice, cotton and 
1, Khauif . { to July *} October . it Tobasee: id 
2, Rabi . | December. | March. . | Wheat, barley, several kinds of 
pulses and oil-seeds, 
3. Peshras || February . | December. | Sugar-cane, juiir, and some 
: kinds of pulses, 


End of June 








The system of cultivation is, as in the adjoining districts, carried on 
mostly by wheel (or charkAi) during the Kharif season, and by 
flood (or wok) during the Rabi season. Well cultivation is con- 
fined almost entirely to garden lands, the expense attending the 
digging of wells being in this district very heavy, owing to the great 
depth at which water is found, The cost of digging a well is said 
not to be less than 500 rupees, and they are in consequence not 
numerous. The opening of the line of railway from Karachi to 
Kotri has done much towards increasing the value of garden pro- 
perty in and about the town of Hyderabad. The agricultural 
implements in this talika being of the same kind as those used in 
the neighbouring districts of Hala and the Tanda. (see Muhammad 
Khan’s Tanda), there is no necessity for entering into any detail 
of them here, . 
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‘Trape,—The exports and imports of this district, so far as the 
taliika itself is concerned, do not appear to be of any very great 
importance, but the transit trade is extensive, and the town of 
Hyderabad, with its large population, is not only an important 
producer, but must be a large consumer as well. Of the amount 
and value of the imports, which consist principally of European 
piece goods, silk, the precious metals, pearls, as also iron, copper 
and brass, sugar, ghi and oil, nothing certain appears to be known, 
though they must be considerable, It is the same with the transit 
trade, a great deal of cotton passing through Hyderabad from the 
eastern districts en route for Karachi, 

Manuractures,—The piincipal manufactures of this talika— 
which are carried on mostly in the town of Hyderabad~—consist 
of coarse cotton-cloths and blankets, woven in nearly every village. 
For lacqueied and ivory work, for gold, silver and silk embroid- 
eries, and for enamelled gold ornaments, Hyderabad has long been, 
and is still, famous. The lacquered work comprises work-boxes, 
map-cases, rulers, vases, and boxes of various shapes and sizes. 
The embroidered work in gold, silver, and silk consists of shawls, 
scarves, table-cloths, chair-covers, smoking-caps, slippers, and other 
articles, Specimens of these, sent at different times to the gieat 
Exhibitions held in London and Paris, have gained prizes for the 
excellent taste and workmanship shown in the work, and this was 
also the case at the local Exhibition held at Karachi in 1869, 
where all the manufactures of Hyderabad were well represented, 
Formerly this town was renowned for its manufacture of match- 
locks, sabres, daggers, suits of chain armour, shields, and other 
warlike paraphernalia, but this trade, since the conquest of the pro- 
vince by the British, has been gradually decaying, The art of 
enamelling, as pursued in Hyderabad, is of two kinds—one of 
blue mina, and the other of purple Aurpora, The latter is said to 
be practised by but one family, and was imported from Persia by 
a captive Mir, on his return to Sind, in the time of Nadir Shah, 
A peculiar kind of spherical, flattened earthen pot or jar known 
as mati or “ fisherman’s float,” for swimming on, is also largely 
made in this taliika, more especially for the use of those engaged 
in “pala” fishing, The various articles manufactmed in the 
Hyderabad jail have already been mentioned under the head. of 
Prisons, 

Fairs. —The only fair of any consequence held in this taltika is 
at Shékh Bhirka, a village 20 miles distant from Hyderabad, in the 
month of October. It is in honour of a saint who gave his name 
to the village, and lasts four days, The attendance of people is 
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about 10,000, and the traffic carried on during the time the fair is 
being held is mostly in camels, 
Roaps.—The Hyderabad taliika possesses in all about 170 miles 
of roads, 41 of these being maiti lines of communication, and the 
remainder branch, The subjoined table will show the principal 
roads, with other particulars connected with them — 
ep ae mens eria e e acteil 
| Length | Deserip- 


tion ol Remarks, 
Road, 


in 
Miles, 





From To 








‘ae - ., Bridged and 

t Old Ful@li (Tal. (Sarahaawah ray < : gc if 
3 Main. furnished with 

Hyd) 2 1 0 { Tando Alahyat) ,. mile-stones, 


z, NewFuléi. . . eee ke Arough 12 do, do, 
Seri Ferry, towards 
3. Hydeiabad . . . § Muhammad Khin’s 13 do, do, 
Metalled and 
4, Hyderabad , . . | Gidii Bandar 3t do, bridged 
i thoughont, 
& Got Dabo . , . | Got Masu Burgi . 7 =| Bianch, 
. Hyderabad... | MehiSni Tajipur . Ir do, 
i Hyderabad . . . | Got Jam Shoo, . 3h do, 
. Hisii (bianch 1oad). | Muhammad Khan's Tj 15 do, 
9. Khathar . . . . | Ditto. . 2 we i do, 


yo, Ufisri 6. Khatha, . . . § do, 

i, Khathar . . pane aa ce + do, 
i{Khokhar (Tal, T. 

12, Dathhawhh . 4 if ‘Rint 9 do. 








13. Tando IInidar . . | Tando Kaisar Khan 10 do, 
14. Hyderabad «3. =. | Tando Foul . . 15 da. 
15. Tando Jam Khan , { Tando Kaisar Khan 3 do, 
16, Tando Kaisar . . | Ulfimi . . . 4 rh da, 
4 Kathet (Ferry). . | Gat Masu Burgi. 3 do, 
18, [Ialapoha =, « « | Meeance Monument 2} do, 
To mouth of old 
39. Mecanee . . Tuléli and to 6 do, 
Deen oe 
10 ohbat (T. 
go. Hyderabad . ws { Gini). | | 22h do. 
at. New Fuléli, . . { Sarafrizwah, . , To do, 
22, Hyderabad , . « | Mecanee Monument, 6 do, 








ree tt ee ernest 


There are travellers’ and district bangalows at Hyderabad, 
Meeanee, and Khathar, and dharamsilas at Hyderabad, Got Jam 
Shoro, and Tando Jam, 

Ferries.—There are now seven ferries in all in the Hyderabad 
taliika ; ofthese the greater number are situate on the Fuléli, ‘The 
pec is a list of these ferries, with their situation, &c. (see nest 
page) — > 
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Tary Witere sitaate, No of Boats employed Remarks 








1, Gidii Bandar | On Indus at Gidu. | A,steam ferry, and | Steamer plies 

oy several boats. fiom sunrise 
to sunset _be- 
tween Gidu 








and Kotri, 
2 Bada . y Opposite Bada, in 
the Sehwan De-~ ” 

> puty Collectorate x 
3 Gholi . ,] OnFuléi . . I 
4 Nonart . . do, at Noni es 
5 Kathi. . do, at Kathi I 
& Hats . . | * do, at Tati l 
y Titisrti . do, at Hiisri I 
Wie odd bet 4 





Execrric TRLEGRArH.~~The Government electric telegraph line 
at Gadi Bandar passes through this district, entering it from the 
Kotri side by means of an aerial line across the Indus ; thence the 
line runs on to Hydetabad, where there is a telegraph office with a 
staff of signallers, From Ilyde.abad two lines branch off, one going 
northwards towards Rohri, and the other eastward, by way of 
Mirpur Khas, towards Umarkot; the former will be discontinued 
so soon as the telegraph now under construction 49, the, Indus 
Valley railway is completed. : Ra eg 

Postar Linrs,~The postal lines of“ dmmunication, in’ this, 
distriot are three in number, all of them leading directly from the 
town of Hyderabad, ‘The first, whichis a horse-line, goes towards 
Rohri; the second runs to Mirpur Khas in the Hala district, 
and the third to Bago-jo-Tando, in the Tanda division; these two 
latter aie foot lines. Thete is but one post-office in the talika, 
and thus is at Hyde.abad, which is also the golé disbursing office 
throughout the whole Collectoiate. 

ANTIQUITIES—There are some old ruins at a place called 
EHingoria, near the town of Fazul Talput, but there is nothing of 
any interest in connection with them. emp 

Hyderabad, the chief town of the Collectorate of the<same 
name in Central Sind, in latitude 25°82’ N,, and longitude 68° 2’ E, 
It is situate in a tract ‘of country formerly galled, the Diaba, that 
is to say, in that part lying between the Fuléli’gnd the Indus 
streams, It is heve that the low calcareous sangé of hills known 
as the Ganja is meét with, and it is on one of the most northerly 
wills of this chain that the clty 6f Hyderabad is built, Heddle 
thus describes the position of this town with its fort (one of the 
bastions of which is a prominent object many miles from the 
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since as.it spewed in 1836, ‘during the Talpit rule; and it may 
here be remarked that this description holds good to: the present 
day, with. this exception, that. the town. is now ‘somewhat. more 
populous: and: much ‘cleaner, ‘and -has.a: number of Government 
buildings and private European residences, avhich was not the case 
in the time of the Talpiir dynasty :-— ° 

«The bill on which Hyderabad stands has the form. of a paral- 
‘Jelogram, with the same direction as that of the range, Between 
this elevation and the bank of the Fuléli théve is a plain of nearly 
“one mile average breadth; and between its western side and the 
‘Indus there is another plain, which has an extent of three aniles 
‘and ‘a half in breadth, ©The eastern plain, or that of Fuléli, has’ a. 
greater elevation than that which exists between the main river-and 
the hill, so that on approaching the summit of the latter from the 
east, ‘the ascent is not'so.great as when the approach is made from 
- the opposite side, Besides, the hill of Flyderabad presents a single 
abrupt mural face. on its eastern side, of 25 feet perpendicular 
height, the houses of the town being built close upon the margin, 
and only approachable at a few points, where the ascent has been 
made more easy by the side being reduced to an inclined plane, 
The westside of the hill presents two such perpendicular. faces, 
‘the lower being separated from the more elevated by an inter- 
‘mediate plain of varied breadth (on an average a quarter of a mile), 
which forms a stage halfway between the low plain at the footiand 

~ “the: plateau which constitutes the summit of the hill... On ithis 
- middle’ plain there-are situated a few scattered huts, and its,eléva- 
tion’ above the low giound may be 25 feet, syhich may likewise be 
the: difference ‘of elevation between it and the superior platforin,- 
‘The latter has a uniform breadth of 600 yards, and a Jength: of two 
miles, .;At its southern extremity is situate the citadel of Hyderabad, 
‘which is separated from the town by a dry ditch 40 yards broad, 
and formy, the only artificial defence of this city: This, likey the 
houses of the town, is built close to the margin of the perpendicular 
‘side of: the hill, which is faced from its base upwards withthe 
brickwork of the outer wall, This wall, reaching the level of the 
plateau, j is carried to the-height of 50 feet above, it, and is supported. 
0 the dnner face by.a bank of earth or tubbish, which, from the: 
f the surface of. the plateau, reaches to: within afew fi feét dfs 
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level of the surface. The ditch which separates the citadel from 
the town, also insulates the southern extremity of the hill on 
which the citadel stands, and the communication is maintained by 
means of a bridge, which is situate in front of the principal 
entrance into the fort, and opposite the main street, or bazar, which 
stretches from this point to the northern extremity of the town in 
a straight line. ‘The entrance is defended by a semicircular 
curtain ; and in order to 1each it, on whatever side the approach 
be made, you must traverse one-half of the breadth of the town, 
through streets of about ten yards wide. The buildings in the 
interior of the citadel present great confusion, much more so than 
is observed in the town itself, The structures are of all kinds, 
placed without any apparent arrangement, and only admit of 
communication between one- part of the fort and another by 
narrow, crooked lanes. The bangalows in which the princes 
reside, the chambers set apart for public business, and in which 
they hold their Darbar, the dwellings of their domestics, their 
mosques, stables and harems, are all situate within this fort, 
There are no gardens, no maidén, or open square, for the purpose 
of exercise, or for ventilating the intricate mass of dwellings which 
are heaped together in close disorder, and are all surrounded by a 
high wall, which is over-topped only by the large round tower, the 
most conspicuous building in the citadel, and by two or three of 
the bangalows in which the Mirs reside, Within this stronghold 
the princes of Sind live immured, and seldom go out, except for 
hunting—an amusement, however, they only indulge in once or 
twice a year, The space occupied by the town of Hyderabad has 
a very regular form, and the result of several experiments made by 
our people to ascertain the area gave the following dimensions :— 
Length from the bridge, over the ditch of the citadel to the north 
extiemity of the town, 1161 yards; mean breadth of the plateau 
occupied by the houses from east to west, 510 yardy giving a 
total area of 592,110 squiue yards, On this surface the buildings 
are densely accumulated, but the streets by which the communi- 
cation ig kept up are regularly arranged, and, though narrow, 
are tolerably clean. Besides the bazar before mentioned, which 
forms the main street, there are two others which run on either 
side parallel to it, and traverse the whole length of the town. 
These again are crossed at right angles by shorter streets which 
run east and west. No water is procurable, either on the portion 
of the plateau on which the town is built, or on that which stretches 
beyond the northern extremity of the city for the distance of a 
mile and a half, which is merely occupied by a few tombs of the 
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deceased rulers of the present and former dynasties, the suiface 
being bare and stony. The inhabitants of Hydeiabad are supplied 
with this necessary from the plain at the foot of the hill on which 
the city stands. The ditch situate at the base of the hill always 
contains some stagnant water, and serves the poorer classes ; but 
those who can afford it derive their supply from the Fuléli, through 
which, though thé water is collected in small pools, there is still a 
feeble current, even in the dry season, from the main river, which 
4oreventssthe water from becoming salt, as usually takes place 
hen 2@ body of water remains long stagnant, in consequence of 
the large proportion of salt in the soil of Sind,” Heddle further 
remarks that no respectable persons then resided in the town 
itself, which was solely occupied by Banyas and the more menial 
attendants on the Court, Persons of respectability, who had no 
quarters within the fort, resided in some of the small hamlets 
situate mostly on the banks of the Fuléli, where also were the 
gardens belonging to the Mirs, 

Hyderabad has extensive road communication with other places, 
being, as it were, the point from which numerous roads radiate in 
all directions, From it to the north runs the main trunk road to 
Rohtri, passing through the large town of Hala (distant 36 miles), 
Naushahro, Sakiand and Khairpur; to the east it has communi- 
cation with Umarkot (distant about 90 miles), 7/@ the towns of Alah- 
yar-jo-Tando and Mirpir Khas; to the south, with Muhammad 
Khan’s Tanda (distant 21 miles); while to the west an excellent 
metalled road, about 34 miles in length, and lined with trees on 
both sides, leads to Gidfi Bandar, whence there is easy communi- 
cation by steam ferry with the town of Kotri. In and around the 
city apd the cantonments are also numerous roads, all under the 
care of the municipality, though metalled chiefly at the cost of 
wWocal funds, The cantonments, occupied by a force of artillery 
and infantry (European and native), lie to the north and west of 
the town, Here is a very fine range of European barracks, con~ 
sisting of 12 blocks, erected in 18s0~51, each block being 24x 
feet long by 73 feet broad. There are also quarters for married 
soldiers, workshops, a gun-shed, skittle and ball alleys, and a 
plunge bath, The permanent artillery stables were built in 1860, 
In addition to these are {wo hospitals for the artiJlery and infantry, 
with medical subordinates’ quarters attached to them. The Baloch 
Infantry lines occupy a portion of the plain to the south of the 
European barracks, and still farther to the south is a double. line 
of mud-built bangalows, for the use of the officers attached to the 
military force at this station, Here, on a slightly elevated position, 
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and overlooking the Gidi Bandar road, stands the Protestant 
church of St, Thomas, erected in 1859-60, at a cost to Government, 
of 45,000 rupees. It is 138 feet long, by 58 broad, and has aj 
tower which is 75 feet in height to the top of the belfry, The! 
church, which can accommodate 600 persons, has several stained-, 
glass memouial windows, On the north side of the Communion 
table is a brass plate, showing the number of officers and men 
who fell in the battles of Meeanee and Dabba (Dabo); and orj 
anothe: plate, on the south side, is inscribed the date of the 
erection and consecration of this edifice. 

Immediately to the south of the Kalhora and Talpur tombs, 
which cover the noithein portion of the hill on whith Hyderabad 
is built, stands the jail, erected in 1851,-and dislant about 500 yards 
from the town, The building occupies a site which, prior to the 
conquest of the province, was a private enclosure belonging to the 
late Mirza Khosiu. Itis a narrow quadrangle enclosed by Aacha 
walls, and is capable of accommodating between goo aid goo 
pusoners. It is about 80 feet in elevation above the surrounding 
plain, and its interior area may be computed at nearly 13,300 
squae yards, The water supply is both bad and scant, the water 
having to be brought upwards of a mile by means of an aqueduct 
from a well sunk in the lowei giound to the east of the town, but 
the prisoners are fairly supplied with vegetables from the jail 
garden, which lies immediately under the hill to the westward, 
The average number of convicts in this jail is 430, the greater 
number being employed in making 2acka bricks, carpets, matting, 
camel kits, towelling, 1eed chairs, &c,, The system of sewage 
cariied out in this jail is the dry earth, and this, from the dry 
nature of the climate, appears to be the best suited to the place, 
Proceeding from the jail southward towards the town, along the 
ridge of the hill are seen the Government Anglo-vernacular and 
High schools established respectively in the years 1857 and 1858, 
and to the right the Engineering and normal schools, the former , 
dating from 1865, while the latter, occupying a. building conspicuous 
by its tower, began its work in October 1864, Here also is the 
school belonging to the Church Missionary Society, established in 
1862, and on the same side the fish, vegetable, grass and wood 
markets, all of these the property of the municipality, On the 
west of the hill is thé Hyderabad post-office, and at a short dis- 
tance below, to the left, is the Roman Catholic chapel erected in 
1850; this latter building is 103 feet long, by 46 broad. Close 
by are the aimed police lines and the soldiers’ bazar, together 
with the municipal beef and mutton markets, Adjoining the road 
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which connects Hyderabad with Gidu Bandar, and in close prox- 
imity to the cantonment bangalows, is the Collector’s kutcherry, 
or public office, a fine upper-storied building of red brick,-208 
feet long, by 70 feet bioad, Here also are the court-houses, new 
travellers’ bangalow, and library (this latter was the old tiavellers’ 
bangalow), as also several houses occupied by different civil officers 
of Government, Eastward fiom the kutcherry, and close to the 
fort of Hyderabad, is the civil and police hospital and charitable 
dispensary (all located in one building), seated on a somewhat 
elevated position, The hospital is capable of accommodating 4o 
patients, During the two years 1873 and 1874, there were treated 
in the charitable dispensary 18,440 and 18,592 persons respec- 
tively. Hyderabad also possesses a Freemason’s lodge (Industry, 
No. 873, E.C,), It was first founded at Kotri in 1861, but placed 
in abeyance in 1870. In 1873 it was resuscitated and transferred 
to this town. Of the fort, a description of which has alieady been 
given, it will suffice to say that it is in area about 36 English acres, 
and contains the large house generally known as Government 
House, standing opposite the gateway. It belongs to one of the 
ex-Mirs, and has still a room called the Painted Chamber, in 
which is a native drawing representing the meeting of Ranjit 
Singh, the ruler of the Panjab, with Lord Lake in 1803. Before 
the present cantonments at Hyderabad were built, the greater 
poition of the British troops were quaitered inside the fort, In 
1857 nearly all the old houses in the fort were pulled down, 
and. ipe space left by them cleared for the e1ection of the new 
arsenal buildings, which in shape are like a sixteen-sided figure. 
In 1861 the arsenal was finally removed from Kaidchi, and 
established in Hyderabad, In the magazine compound in this 
fort are buried several officers who fell in the batiles of Meeanee 
and Dabba (Dabo). 

On the road running between Hyderabad and Gidu Bandar is 
the lunatic. asylum, which was only completed in’ July r87x, It 
comprises several separate buildings, and contains eight wards 
(each 36 feet by 18, with a height of 19 feet) for natives, and one 
for Europeans, There is also a hospital, three worksheds, and 
quarters for the superintendent and other officials, The number 
of patients at present in the asylum is about roo, but it can ac- 
commodate 138, The cost of each patient in 1874 was estimated. 
to be Rs, 93: 8. The staff employed to carly on the duties of this 
institution consists of a superintendent, hospital assistant, several 
warders, and a number of menial servants, This asylum may be 
said to owe its existence to the munificence of a Parsi gentleman, 
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Mr. (now Sir) Kauasji Jehangir Readymoney, who contributed 
the sum of 50,000 rupees towards its erection; but this amount 
was,afterwards supplemented by a Govetnment grant of 8c00 
rupees, the entire cost being thus 58,000 rupees. It was opened 
for the reception of patients on the 3rd of September, 1871. The 
civil swigeon of Hyderabad is the superintendent of this institu- 
tion. This asylum enjoys a good reputation, and many lunatics of 
the better class are placed here by their friends owing to the kind 
and judicious treatment the patients receive, 

The Hyderabad municipality, established in the year 1853, has 
done much of late years towards improving the town, especially 
in a sanitary point of view; new soads have been made, and con- 
siderable improvements have been effected in those already 
exjsting, Altogether there are about twelve miles of metalled 
roads in and around the city, and these are now fairly lighted with 
keiosine oil-lamps. ‘The approximate area of the Hyderabad 
municipality is about 15 square miles, its western boundary, 
which extends to the Indus, including Gidu Bandar and the old 
entrenched camp. The military barracks, officers’ lines, commis- 
sariat lines, cemetery, and Jacob’s tanks are excluded from muni- 
cipal limits, The annual receipts and disbursements of the 
Hyderabad municipality, from its establishment down to 1873~74, 
are as follows :— 





Year » | Disbursements, 7 Receipts. {| Disbursements: 
based rupees, rupees. 
1854-55 6,751 40,207 | 37,791 
ee 17,937 44,893 | 37,029 
85: 7p:833 52,571 48,722 
1857-56 16, 084 63,138 | 53,542 
1858-59 20,552 64,722 51903 
1859-60 24,339 s 76,310 
1860-61 40,694. 715539 
1861-62 26,355 70,927 
1862-63, 26,312 71, 14L 
1863-64 40, 377 1,094,135 











At Gidu Bandar also several improvements have been carried 
out by the municipality, and others are in progress. A rest-house 
and. large carriage stand have been constructed, as also a move- 
able pier that can be extended x60 feet into the river, so as to 
adapt it for a landing-place during both the low and inundation 
seasons, 

Money grants are annually made to schools and medical 
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establishments by the municipality, and the following institutions 
received payments during 1874, as noted below :— 
Rupees Rupees. 
‘The Government High School 480 | Roman Catholic School sf ef 
Sindi do, 192 Joseph's i ago 


Girls’ do, 1,320 | School at Gidu Bandar + + 129°8 
Tyderabad Geneial Library . 192 


In addition to these, the City Charitable Dispensary received 
about 1952 rupees from the municipality, The receipts of the 
Hyderabad municipality are made up mostly from town duties, 
market rents, cattle pound fees, fines and opium, and the princi- 
pal disbursements are upon public.works, police, establishment, 
scavenging, grants to schools and dispensary, lighting and horti- 
culture, The magistrate of the district is the President of the 
Municipal Commission, which consists of 28 members, of whom 
ax are either independent and non-official, and the managing 
committee of 9 members are drawn from these. Upwards of 
thirty articles of different kinds are liable to municipal’ taxation at 
various rates, and the following tables will show the receipts and 
disbursements, under their several heads, for the years 1873 and 


1874 i— 


RECEIPTS, 





Trems a | 1873 | 1874, 











rupees, rupees. 


0, 84,410 
7 oe 4 


Municipal taxes ’ 
‘| ast | 3.988 
: 888 404 


Opium tax. . ; 
aket vents 2. 
Municipal fines. 


494 


Sale of building sites . 247 153 
Licence fees for public conveyances 137 126 
Licence fees for sale of poisons . 25 25 
Cattle pound fees. . « 1 48r 147 


Government grant-in-aid . 


. 3 6,56: 1,200 
Profit and loss, . . . 508 


35596 3,838 
80 


Tank fishery . . ; eae 12s 
Deposit account . . . oe 249 2,903 
Dead stock. oe zo | 1,013 233 


+ Totalrupees. . . . “| 88,377 | 98,469. 
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EXPENSES. 
Ttems, 1873, 1874. 
rupees. 

Establishment and contingencies. . 7 066 78 
Scavenging. ye ae ae Re ae. 8,622 3174, 
Lighting. eee wwe 2,381 3,001 
Watering and preserving tices. . 1,072 809 
Education. . 1. ww ek 3,667 2,546 
Dispensary... 1 ss et ee 2,038 2,489 
Police . ee ee ee ere 12,932 11,509 
Water wouks establishment, &. ee 2,364 
Chaiitable allowance, . . . 36 36 
Extiaordinary charges, é 842 425 
Public works... 1 4 4 «| 24,676 11,421 
Dead stock . . 1 ew ee 2,725 2,027 
Deposit account Cd ae ee 200 206 
Municipalitems 2... . 1 e 992 99 
Refund.s 5 “ao a es Ae rd he gl4 25 
City survey, 2 6 6 ee oe oy 12 

Total rupees. . . « « | 68,103 54,918 














Action has at last been taken by the municipality towards 
providing a proper water supply for the city and camp of Hydera- 
bad; at present the only drinking water obtainable by the great 
majority of the inhabitants is from the three city tanks, which are 
supplied with water from the"new Fuleli by means of the Dow- 
man-wih, These tanks have a holding capacity of 6,092,000 
cubic feet, A scheme of water supply‘Trom the Indus, near the 
entrenched camp, was put forward in 1865 by Mr, Charles Lee, 
the municipal secretary, who proposed to supply the town with 
730,000 gallons daily, at a prime cost of five lakhs of rupees, and 
an annual expense of 61,250 rupees, but it was not sanctioned. 
Another design in 1870 by Mr, Robert Brunton, C,E, (formerly 
local funds engineer), was to bring water from the Indus at Gidu, 
making the fort a kind of reservoir, whence it could be easily dis- 
tributed over the city andcamp. This scheme, which is estimated 
to cost about 3,144,000 rupees, has been approved and is now under 
construction, The main features of this scheme are as follow :— 
The water is to be drawn from the Indus at Gidu Bandar, and de- 
posited by suitable machinery into two large tanks situate about 
goo yards or so from the river bank, From these tanks the water 
will pass by a conduit to the foot of the hill, on which Hyderabad 
stands, where it will be received in a large reservoir, I'rom this 
it will be made to flow by two branches through galleries bored 
into the rock, one branch leading to a tank from which the can- 
tonment will be supplied with about 100,000 gallons daily ; the 
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other to a well inside the fort, from which the city will be furnished 
with the water it needs, The water will be raised to the required 
height from both the tank and.well, by means of steam pumping 
apparatus, The cost of supplying the cantonment is estimated at 
47,127 rupees, and the entire work is expected to be completed 
in to years, 

Hyderabad is the head-quarter station of the following civil 
officers, viz., the collector and magistrate ofthe district, the Haziir 
deputy collector, the deputy collectors of divisions of districts 
(during -a portion of the year), the district superintendent of 
police, the district judge and subordinate civil judge, civil surgeon, 
cantonment magistrate, executive engineer, and of the officers of 
the public works and settlement departments (during a portion of 
the year), A Mikhtyarkar and inspector of town police are also 
stationed here; the latter officer has the supervision of the foot 
police, which, armed and unarmed, number 333 men. The popu- 
lation of the city of Hyderabad was found by the census of 1872 
to be 35,272. Of these 13,065 were Musalmans, 16,889 Hindis, 
and 367 Christians, while 4951 belonged to other races, The 
suburban population is entered at 5880. The troops quartered 
in this town number on an average between 1200 and 1300 
men and officers, These latter consist of a battery of Royal 
Artillery, a detachment generally of the European foot regiment 
stationed at Karachi, a Baloch regiment, and a number of men of 
the Ordnance department, The garrison at Hyderabad during 
the past six years, ending 1874, has averaged in strength 1216 
officers and men. 

The Muhammadan portion of the population of Hyderabad are 
of the Baloch, Saiyad, Samma, Shékh and Koréshi tribes, There 
are also Golas and Khaskélis, the former slaves at one time, and 
the latter descendants of slaves purchased by Balochis and others 
from foreign countries, The Hindii portion of the inhabitants are 
* principally Lohinos, divided into the two great classes of Amils, 
or Government servants, and Shaukars, or merchants, shopkeepers, 
&c. There are, besides these, Brahmans, Thakurs, several classes 
of the Fakir community, Sikhs, Jews, &c, 

Cuimare.—The climate of Hyderabad is considered to be always 
dry, and exceedingly so during the cold season, The mean 
temperature ranges from 64° in January to 92°in June; but the 
variation of Lemperature in the winter months is at times excessive, 
The average yearly rainfall of Hyderabad may be set down at 
about six inches—the heavy fall (20°23 inches) in 1869 being 
almost unprecedented in quantity, The prevailing diseases of the 
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place are intermittent fevers, chest affections, enlarged spleen and 
stone, Cholera has occasionally visited the town, the last outbreak 
—a severe One-—occurred in 1869. 

MANUPACTURES—The manufactures of Hyderabad now con- 
sist principally of ornamental silks and cottons, silver and gold 
work, and lacquered ornaments, such as boxes, map and pen-cases, 
flower-stands, &c., for which this town has long been famous, 
Formerly the manufacture by skilled workmen of aims, such as 
sabes, matchlocks, daggers, spears, suits of chain armour, with 
helmets and shields, was a very impottant one, especially during 
the Talpur rule, but since the conquest of the province by the~ 
Buitish this branch has gieatly decayed. The peculiar!y she PSty 
eatthen pots used by pala fishermen on the Indus, and known & 
mati ox fishermen’s floats, are made to a consideiable extent in 
Hyderabad. The gold, silver, and silk-embroidered fabrics of this 
city have obtained great celebrity, not only in India, but in Europe 
also, and some fine specimens have at different times been dis- 
played in various industrial exhibitions in England and continental 
Europe. The articles manufactured by convicts in the Hyderabad 
jail have aleady been referred to, but it may here be mentioned 
that, among the numerous fabrics displayed at the Karachi In- 
dustrial Exhibition of 1869, the pile carpets, rugs, sheeting and 
towelling made at this jail] obtained several prizes, as did also the 
embroidered table-covers, caps and slippers manufactured in the 
city by Batumal Dharmdas and Naryandas Jumentrai. : 

TRADE.—It is a matter of regret that nothing can be said of 
the trade of the town of Hyderabad, either local ‘or transit, though 
it is well known that the latter must be very considerable, since 
much of the produce from the rich and fertile districts to the 
eastward passes through the town, e# route Kaiachi and other 
places, Nor can the local trade be insignificant, when the 
municipal tax on various articles realises at times as much as 
60,000 2upees per annum, 

Tomns.—On the northern portion of the hill range on which 
Hyderabad stands, is an extensive cemetery containing the tombs 
of several of the deceased members of the Kalhora and Talpur 
dynasties. Of the former there are two buildings (those to the; 
extreme north), one of which is to the memory of Ghulam Shah | 
Kalhora, and the other to Saraftaz Khan Kalhora. The first is 
a beautiful quadrangular edifice, with a handsome central dome, 
erected about A.D, 1768, of, burnt brick, lime and stone, with | 
decorations in carved stone, coloured inside in distemper and in- 
scribed with sentences from the Kurgan. The inner tomb itself is of” 
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wihlig muitble, and in. beauty exceeds all others on this hil. The 
building itself hos, unfortunately, not been repaired during the past 
forty yet tug, hor: have any. measures been adopted for its preserva 
tion. Over one of the archways are-inscribed certain’ vers 
what- may properly he called Sindi Persian, composed, it is pre- 
sitnied, by his eldest son, Sarafrtz Khan, in 1771... ‘The following 
isa Wranslition of these verses, but the Leanty of the original 
consists ii net only giving the year of the demise of Ghulim 
Shah in verse, but also in preserving the sense in connection with — 
the context : 
Ah} the unkindness of the ignoble heavens, 
Alv} the freaks of the azure firtaament, 
"The.valiant. cavalier of the race-course of fame ; 
,.» The monarch of the capital of the empire. 
.3e ‘Phe light of the Sun of the Zodiac of honour,» 

* Both the worlds paid allegiance to him. 
40 By Divine grace his mandates 
«Went forth in Heaven and on earth, * 
5. Kings entreated at his doors, - 

Crowned heads prostated themselves hefore him. 
6, The emperor of the world, ‘ Ghulim Shih,” 

The sky kissed the earth, before him, 
7. He passed away from the world into paradise, 
He received what he deserved at the door of God. 
A dome over the tomb of that monarch 
Was erected dike the vault of the starry skies, 
The dome was as bright as the palace of panulise 5 
Lc was as delightfnt os. the magnificent paradise, 
For the date of his demise, the imagination of Saraftiz. 
Wos in great search with a great deal-of pains, 
tt. Whilst in these thoughts a exclamation was made, 

By the Divine messenger ¢. Jor ever in Leaven.” fe 


“Phe adjoining building, which is to the memory of saraftia 
Kathora, was erected about Ap. 1785. It is painted inside, and, 
deing in good repair, is still used. for veligious purposes, "The 
‘einaining four tombs belong to: the Talpur family, that of. Mir 
Karam Ali being a handsome quadrangular building, surmounted 
oy a dome, and having a turret-on each corner, It was built about 
MD. r8r2, is decorated with marble freivork -and covered with, 
soloured tiles... Another of these is devoted.to the memory of 
Mirs Murad Ali, Nur Mubammiad, Nasir Khéin and Shithdad Khan, 
[twas erected: about-a.bd. 1847, is constructed ‘of. burnt. bricks 
ind gypsum’ cement, has coloured tiles on the outside, while inside. 
we tombg..of. white ‘marble, painted and gilts OF the remaining’ 
wo tombs, ong, built abdut: 1855, contains: the remains of Mirs: 


Shun Shah and sae Alby j ‘the other, ere md) in be sh those sof 
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Mir Muhammad, All the Talpur tombs, with the exception of 
that of Mir Karam Ali, are kept in good order, and are in charge 
of the Talpur family, Seated as they are, in a line on the northein 
spur of the Ganja hills, though not so elevated as the round tower 
of the Hyderabad fort, they are nevertheless conspicuous objects 
a long distance off. 

Close to the banks of the Indus, and about three miles from 
the city of Hyderabad, with which it is connected: by a good 1oad 
lined with handsome trees, is what was previously known as the 
entrenched camp or Residency, a spot rendered memorable by the 
brave stand made there by the Resident, Major (afterwards Sir 
James) Outram, with the small force under his command, against 
a fierce attack of the Balochis on the rgth of February, 1843. At 
present it is known by the name of Mir-jo-Tando, from the circum- 
stance of its being the residence of some of the ex-Mirs of Sind, 

Upon the site of the present citadel of Hyderabad is supposed 
to have stood the ancient town of Nerankot, mention of which is 
found in the early history of the province, when the country was 
invaded in A.D, 74-12 by Muhammad Kasim Sakifi, and Neran- 
kot, after the capture of the seaport of Debal, quietly sulmitted to 
Muslim domination, At that time the main stream of the Indus 
is supposed to have flowed to the eastward of the Lown, most pro- 
bably through the present bed of the Fuléli river. There would 
appear Lo be no mention of Nerankot after this; but in A.p, 1768, 
the present town of Hyderabad was founded by Ghulim Shah 
Kalhora, whose tomb still exists, though in a state of considerable 
dilapidation, at the northern end of the same plateau on which 
the town stands, Here also resided his three successors, Sarafiis 
Khan, Ghulam Nabi Khan, and Abdul Nabi Khin, On the acces- 
sion 10 power of the Talpurs, Hydesabad still continued to be 
the capital of that branch of the family (the Shahdadpur) ruling in 
Cental Sind, the fort being built by the first Mir, Tateh Ali 
Khan, It so remained till the ‘conquest of the province by Sir 
Charles Napier in 1843, when the town and fort were uncondition- 
ally surrendered to the British after the battle of Meeanee, fought 
on the 7th of February in that year. It was soon after constituted 
the chief town and head-quarter station of the Collectorate of 
Hyderabad, and has so continued down to the present time, 

Imimghay, formerly a strong fortress in the desert portion of 
the territory of His Highness Mir Ali Murad Khan ‘Talpwy, in 
latitude 26° 31’ N., and longitude 69° 31' E, It is situate to the 
east of the Eastern Nara, and is distant about 75 miles south-cast 
from Khairpur. Owing to the perfect isolation of this fort, and 
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ils desert situation, it was deemed by the Mirs of Sind to be an 
excellent place of refuge, and thither, during his dispute with the 
British Government, fled Mir Rustam Khin ‘Talpur in 7843. Sir 
Chailes Napier, who had determined to capture this place, set out 
after him with so cavahy; two 24 pound howitzers div hy 
camels, and 350 Kumopean troops, mounted on these animals, tivo 
on each. This force reached the fort on the 13th of January, 1843, 
afler a trying march of three days, and the place was at onee 
surrendered, It is said to have been a square with eight round 
towers, surrounded by an outer wall rg fect high, ‘The inner 
walls were 4o feet high; one tower was go fect in height, and 
were all built of burnt brick, Tt contains also several bamb-proot 
chambers, ‘I'wenty thousand pounds of powder were found con- 
cealed in this foriress, and this quantily was used in springing 
thirty-four mines, which reduced the place to a mass of shapeless 
tuins, and made it perfectly incapable of defence in the future, 
The British force returned from this expedition without any loss, 
Indus (known also under ils ancient name of Sindhu) is a 
large river having its source in ‘Thibet: flowing through the pro- 
vinces of the Panjab and Sind, it empties itself, after a long 
course of nearly 1700 miles, by several mouths into the Arabian 
Sea, In the “Sinn Gazwrrenr,” that portion only of the 
Indus, which, as familiarly known to the Sindis by the name of the 
© Daryah,” flows through the province from its most northern town, 
Kashmoy, to the sea, will here be described, Che length of this 
portion of the river may, inchiding its windings, be caleulated at 
about §80 miles? T'rom Bukkur to the sea it is known as the 
“Lower Sind," white from Atok,to the sea itis generally called 
the “Sindhu.” {Within the limits above mentioned, the Tudus 
ranges in width from 480 to 1600 yards; it is usually about 680 
yards wide during the low season, but in many parts, diving the 
inundation, above «a mile, Ls depth during the freshes is about 
aq feel, bul at other times itis not more than from y to 1g fect, 
and in some places only 4 to § feet deep) ‘The water which is 
derived from the melted snows of the [limilayan chain of moun: 
tains, whence this river takes ils rise, as well as from the heavy 
rains falling on that and other ranges of hills, is, in that part of it 
flowing though Sind, of a dirly chocolte colour, and possesses 
neither the lightness nor the delicious qualities aserihed to the 
Aftican Nile water, Independently of the mud suspended in the 
Indus water, it holds in solution a small proportion of saline 
ingredients, principally common carbonate of soda and nitrate of 
potash, The amount of mud in the water is, however, much 
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less than might be expected ; near [yderabad it amounted some 
yeas since to 4*2r per cent, but in the Uajimro branch, near 
the sea, to Only o'06 per cent, The velocity of the cunent, as 
ascertained by the Ite Captain John Wood (previously referred 
to as a good authority in all matters connected with the Tndus), 
was 7 knots per hour in the freshes, and 3 knots when the iriver 
was low, while he found in August, when the inundation was at 
its height, that the discharge per second was about 446,086 cubic 
fect, and in Vecember (the low season) only 40,857 cubic feet, 
The fall from Mittankot lo the sea is generally estimated to be 
six inches in the mile, ‘The following table will show the tem- 
perature of the water of this river, as compared with that of the 
air, duing eight months of the year -— 
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Devra.-€Lhe delia of the Indus, Unongh which ils mouths 
reach the sea, covers, as might be expected from so large a river, 
an immense area, estimated by different authorities at from 2000 
lo 3000 square miles, and extends on the coast-line for quile 125 
miles j) much of it was suveyed by Licttenant Cailess, of the 
Indian navy, in 1836-37. (The delta may be suid to commence 
from the efllux of the Fuldli (a natural branch of the Indus), but 
the submeiged portion of it is a belt fringing the sea, with an 
average width from the coast of 20 miles.) Unlike the densely- 
wooded della of the Ganges, this is neatly destitute of timber, 
resembling in this respect that of the Nile, [tis almost level, and 
is of alluvial soil, apparently brought down by the Indus, consisting 
of vegetable mould, clay and sand, which becomes hard soon 
after being deposited even in the channels of the river. (The Indus 
js believed formerly to have reached the sea through eléven large 
mouths, but this much is known, that a lille more than cighty 
yeas ago the river was divided inlo two great arms, the Baghiar 
and Sita, both of which were then open and navigable for vessels 
of a large size; but in 1837, when the Indus was surveyed, tho 
former was found Lo be quite deserted by the river. ‘he other 
mouths, known to the English from a date shortly preceding the 
conquest of the province, were the Piti, Juna, Kukaiwiri, Khéde- 
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wail, Richhal, Wajimvo, Sit and Kori) ‘The influence of the tide 
on the Indus is felt nearly up to ‘Tatta, and the spring-lides rise, 
on an average, ning feel, 

Before the great earthquake which occurred in Kachh in 1819, 
the town of Shihbandar (King’s port), seated on the Bagina (or 
Mal), was an important naval station of the Kalhora princes, and 
fitieen ships-of-war were kept there, Vessels from seaward then, 
entered the Richhal mouth, the only accessible entrance, and passed 
into the Hajamro, through what was then the Khédlewdi creek, 
and thence into the Bagina or (Mal) to Shahbandar. ‘Chis passage 
was closed by the earthquake, and a new mouth, the Kukaiwiri, 
opened, which in 1837 was described as being about one mile 
wide al high water, but only 770 yards at low tide, It was “en 
the grand embouchure for the waters of the Indus, though the 
navigation at the entrance was dificull and intuicate; yet in 1867 
this mouth was so completely blocked up with sand as lo be quile 
unnavigable, ‘The Khédewari mouth in 1837 had a depth at high 
tide of from 16 to 18 feel, and was then navigated for the first 
time by large boats, and subsequently by Goveinment steamers, 
This branch lefi the main river 16 miles below the confluence of 
the Hajamro, formerly called the Sidn river,  ‘Lhis latter (the 
Hajamro) was in 1845 so small as to be only suited for the passage 
of small boats dwing the floods; since that year it has been 
gradually increasing in volume, has taken the place of the Khé- 
dewari, and is vow the largest of the mouths by which the Indus 
finds ite way lo the sea, In shape the Iajimro is not unlike o 
funnel, having its widest part near the sea, On the eastern side 
of the cntrance is a large beacon, 95 feet high, and visible a5 
miles, and uo pilot-boats, well manned, are wlationed inside the 
bar lo point out its difficulties, Beacons have also been erected 
at the entrance of the Pitiand Juni mouths, connecting the Induy 
with Gisri, Both these channels were at one lime, before Kanichi 
and Kotri were connected by railway, much yoed by Government 
steamers during the south-west monsoon, (The Koi mouth of 
the Tndus, separating Sind from Kachh, once formed, it is sup- 
posed, the lower part of either the Vuleli river or the castern 
Naray- It is very shallow, and large boats are unable even to go 
up as fur as Lakhpat, distant but 39 miles from the sea, The Sind 

,#shore is low and swampy and overflowed by every tide, and this 
is believed lo have, been in a great measure brought about by the 
carthqitake offtgrg, (The soil of the Indus delta is said to be far 
from posseasiig qualities which render solls in gencral fartile, It 
consists chiefly‘of clay, .mixed more or less with sand; in the 
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upper part of the delta clay predominates, with a stiff and plastic 
soil; in the lower part it is a very loose sand) Ttis in this latter 
‘postion of the delta that the tiver banks are so frequently being 
destioyed by the peculiar action of the stream, which, by under- 
mining the basis, causes the upper part lo slide into the river, Dr, 
Ifeddle, in his memoir on’ the Indus, thus desoribes this pheno- 
menon :—* Ata village where the steamer came Lo for the night, we 
had an opportunity of witnessing very closely the destructive effects 
of this action on the bank itself, on the houses of the village near it, 
and on the channel of the river. A large part of the bank gave way 
close 10, but ahead of the boat, about the distance of eighty yards, 
The extent of bank which thus suddenly tumbled into the bed of 
the river must have measured nearly a hundred feet in breadth 
fiom the margin of the bank, and about four times that extent in 
length, ‘The noise attending its fall resembled that of a vast body 
of water rushing over a precipice, and the agitation of the river 
that followed causcd the boat to roll as if in a heavy sea, Some 
huts nearest the bank were also precipitated, and it was with difi- 
culty that some of the property in these was saved, On the follow- 
ing morning we found that the part of the river into which the 
bank had fallen was converted into a shoal, partly above the 
water, which prior to the accident had a depth of three fathoms, 
and the steamer, in shoving off, was obliged to make a consicer- 
able détour to clear the shoal. When we consider that thirteen 
reports, produced by similar causes, may be heard from one spot 
in the space of a minule, we may obtain some idea of the rapidity 
and extent of the destructive action in this part of the Indus,” 
The marshy tracts of the delta afford good pasturage for cattle, 
and a giass called Aan or pana (Typha elephantina), which grows 
there, by sinking to a depth of nine feet in the ground, is of great 
use in keeping the soil composing the river banks together: the 
leaves of this grass are manufactured into matting, The tamarisk 
and the mangrove are, it would seem, the only woods obtainable 
in. the delta for fuel, That portion of the delta immediately above 
the swampy plains is the most fertile and productive, and is easily 
cultivated ; and there are numerous canals which irrigate ihe grassy 
plains and rice grounds, The climate of the Indus delta in the 
winter season is cool, dry, and bracing, the thermometer ranging 
from 45° to 76°; the heat in the summer is excessive, and during 
the inundation the climate is decidedly unhealthy, ‘The prevailing 
winds on the river Indus are mostly from the north and south ; 
‘from April to September a southerly bieeze prevails, and for the 
remainder of the year it is from the north; galés of wind are 
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experienced throughout the whole line of the Indus, but they are 
more fiequent close lo the mountains than near the set, ‘The 
Sind const is navigaled by native ciaft fom the beginnmg of 
October to the end of March, but in February the weather is 
occasionally tempestuous, with strong westerly winds, ‘The Indus 
begins to rise in March, attains ils greatest size in August, and 
falls in September, The maximum height of water reached fluc- 
tuales in different seasons, At Gidu Bandar, Lhree miles from 
Hyderabad, itis a little over fifteen feet ; at present there are gauges 
at both Kotri and Bukkur for noting the rise and fall of the Tndus ; 
and it is at these two places, as well as at Jennuck, that the river 
banks can alone be said to be permanent, ‘The best portion of 
the river for navigational purposes is considered to be that from 
the delta to Schwan, but from this latter place to Rohri the depth 
of water is regular and uncenlain, The capricious nature of the 
current in other parts is remarkable, and this shows itself in the 
frequent alterations of its navigable channels, A total change 
occurs at times in the direction of ils entire body of water, as well 
as in its great ‘partial velocity of current. ‘Thus the town of 
Ghorabari in 1845 was seated on the Hajamro, and was the only 
place of commerce at that time in the delta, In 1848—only 
three years aflerwards—the river capriciously left it, and another 
spol, Kéti, had to be selected ; this Loo was oveiflowed some time 
afterwards, rendering it necessary to build a second Kati, a short 
distance from the first. 4? present the chief obstructions to navi- 
gation in the Indus, between Kashmor and the sea, ae—-rst, 
three detached rocks in the bed of the river between ‘latta and 
Bhiman-jo-pura, which in 1846 were cight miles inland on the Jeft 
bank; and, a recf of rocks stretching right across the present 
river channel, at a spot about four miles above the Lown of Jenuck, 
making the navigation thoie at the low season very difficult--.it 
was here that the steamer “Meteor” was wrecked in Januay 
1854 3 gtd, some rocks in the river on the right bank at Pir Petiro, 
ton or twelve miles north of Koti; 4th, a ledge of rocks nenily 
opposile Schwan, which partially obsuucted the channel in 1860, 
but this difficulty was removed by the river taking its course in 
the following year lowards the left bank ; sth, the narrow channel 
between the island of Bukkur and the town of Rohri, where in 
food the great ish of water through such a contracted pass 
(400 yards wide) is highly dangerous to both sailing-crafl and 
steamers, ‘This has to some extent been remedied by enlaiging 
the channel belween Bukkur and Sukkur, and thus lessening the 
velocity of the current on the Rohri side. Snags, or portions of 
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trees washed away from the forests bordering on the river, and 
firmly imbedded in the sand, are scrious impediments to naviga- 
tion. Sometimes a large part of a forest is washed away, as was 
the case in 1862 with that of Kéro-hélo, sijuate on the left bank, 
about twenty-four miles above Kotri, and with the forests of 
Dhaigja, Sunda-bélo, and Simtia in 1863~64-65. No less than 
one thousand acies of the Dharéj& forest were swept into the 
stream in the former year, 

Fisit,—On the sea-const of the delta, sharks, saw-fish, rays and 
skate abound; the 1ingan and siti (varieties of the cod) are 
common, so also are the sir, cavalho, the red-snapper, gassir, 
begti, dangara and piri, Oil is obtained from several of these 
fish, and this is used in Karachi by the poorer people for burning, 
as algo for protecting the wood of their boats from the injurious 
effects of sea-water, A kind of sardine, the clupea neohoniii, fre- 
quents the coast in great shoals’about the month of February, 
and is largely consumed as an article of food. In the Indus there 
are numerous varietics of fish, but the finest-flavoured and the 
most plentiful is the “pala,” one of the Cyprinidae, according to 
Dr. Winchester, but of the CZupeute, according to Dr. I. Day. 
It is believed to be identical with the Zéése fish of the Ganges, and 
is much esteemed among the Sindis as an article of dict, It 
begins to ascend the Indus from the sea about February, and con- 
tinues to do so till September. The method adopted by the 
Muhanos, or fishermen of Sind, in catching the “pala” is novel 
and peculiar, Provided with a large earthen vessel having a wide 
aperture, known as a waz, together with a kind of dagger knife, and 
a forked pole, 15 feet or so in length, with a net attached to it, 
and a checkstring from the net to his girdle, the fisherman places 
his stomach on the aperture of the mdf, in such a way a8 to 
prevent any water getting inside, and paddles out into the stream. 
Here he thrusts his net into the water, and by means of the check- 
string is at once made aware of the capture of a fish, which always 
swims against the current, The net is then drawn up, the © pala” 
killed with the knife and consigned io the mati, and so he con- 
tinues to float down the stream for a certain distance, when he 
Jands and walks on the river bank, with all his fishing apparatus, 
to the spot where he first began, and again launching out into the 
water, proceeds with his fishing till he has secured sufficient for 
the day’s sale or consumption. 

Pala is not only largely eaten by the inhabitants living on the 
banks of the Indus, but is extensively dried for exportation else- 
where, thus forming an article in the ade of Sind, Dambhro 
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(Zabeo rohite) ind mullet of a large size are caught in the Indus ; 
other fish ae the moriko (CirvAina mrigaia), the gandan (Note 
plerus kapiraty, Khago, ov catfish (Kila Buchanani), popyi (Barhus 
sarana), shakiir, jerkho, and the singhiri (A/acrones aor), Olver 
and turtle are numerous everywhere, and the porpoine, or  byZani,? 
is frequently seen in different parts of the river, Alligators of 
the gharid/, or long-snouted kind, abound, and water-snakes of 
different varieties and size are found in great numbers. 

Boats, —Of the various descriptions of boats which ply on the 
river, the “dindhi,” or cargo boat of Sind, is that most com- 
monly used on what may be termed the Lawer Indus, and answers 
to the “ zawak” as employed on the upper Indus, The dindhi 
is a flat-bottomed boat, and is easily constructed; it is peculiar 
in form, and well suited, both as regards stowage of cargo and for 
the navigation of such a river as the Indus. Some of them aie’ 
80 feet long, and of 60 tons burthen, The bow is a broad 
inclined plane, at an angle of about 20° with the surface of the 
water; its shape is useful, as, when forced end-on against the river 
bank, it parries in a manner the violence of the shock. ‘The stem 
is similar in form to the bow, but at double the angle with the 
water, The sail is large and of lateen shape, and is hoisted 
behind, not before, the mast. The déndhi is steered, though 
badly, with either a long curved oar, or a clumsily-arranged rudder 
and double tiller; when laden these vessels draw but four feet of 
water, The boatsin Lower Sind are generally constructed from 
spars obtained from the Malabar coast, and the coir and cordage 
come from the same quarter, ‘The Muhiino, or Sind boatman, 
builds his vessel with the wood of the country, such as bar, babul, 
karil, &c,; these boals last, on an average, from seven to ten years, 
The “kauntal,” ov ferry-boat of Sind, is constructed for carrying 
horses, and is of grea beam; it is a faster sailer than the diindhi, 
‘The pala jar (or wa//) and the masak (inflated hide) are frequently 
used by the natives in Tower and Upper Sind when they have 
occasion lo cross the river, 

The “ jhamptis” were the state barges of the Mirs of Sind, and 
were large and commodious, Some of them were r2o feet in 
length, with a beam of 184 fect; they had four masts, two large 
open cabins, and drew but two and a half feet of water; they 
pulled six oars, and had a crew of thitly men, ‘hese vessels were 
built of teak, mostly at Mugalbhin and Karachi. The dindo, 
though the smallest description of boat used on the Indus, is a 
very useful one of its class. ‘Two men generally constitute the 
crew. These boals‘are used in the fisheries both on the Indus and 
ils “ dhandhs.” . . . 
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inpus Fror1.14—The first steamer which appeared on the 
Sind river was the “Indus,” in 1835; it wasan object of curiosity 
to the Hyderabad Mirs, who took the opportunity of visiting it, 
Two steamers, the “ Assyria” and “ Conqueror,” were employed 
on the Indus in 1839, the year in which Loid Keane’, army 
landed in Sind for the purpose of proceeding to Afghiinistin, 
vid the Bolin pass, and two others, the * Planet” and “ Satellite,” 
took in 1843 an important pait in the conquest of the province, 
In 1847 the Indus navy flotilla numbered ten steam-vessels (all 
constructed of iron), with a few flats, and these were chiefly 
engaged in the transport of troops, Government stores, and 
treasure between Karachi and Multin, and at such intermediate 
places on the river as were found necessary, ‘These vessels came 
to Gisri Bandar from up river by one of the Delta channels; the 
passage they used was only discovered in 1846, The yearly ex- 
penses attendant on this navy of Sind, from 1843 to 1847, ranged 
from 24 to 5 lakhs of rupees, but several of the sleamers composing 
it were considered to be but imperfectly adapted for the navigation 
of so difficult a river as the Indus, The hend-quarters of the 
Indus flotilla were al Koti, where the head of the department, an 
officer of the Indian navy, resided with his staff, ‘There was also 
a small faciory at that station for effecting repairs, besides quarters 
and a hospital for the use of the officers and others belonging to 
the fleet, In 1852 a portion of the flotilla was made available for 
passenger and goods traffic between Karachi and Mullin, but 
down to 1860 the exigencies of the Government service interfered 
greatly with any regular maintenance of a bi-monthly communica- 
tion between these two places, After that year two steamers were 
specially set apart for this work, but these being found insufficient 
a third was soon after added, ‘The time had, however, now come 
when the Indian Government found it unnecessary to keep up 
a special naval flotilla on the Indus, and it was in consequence 
broken up, five of its steamers, with a number of flats or barges, 
being made over to another Indus flotilla, established in 1859, 
in conjunction with the Sind railway then in process of con- 
struction between Kmiachi and Kotri, he capital of this new 
company was fixed at 250,000/, and the Indian Government took 
shares, as it were, in this scheme to the extent of the value of 
the yessels, and the stores and buildings it had transferred to the 
new flotilla, Another company, the “Oriental Inland Steam,” 
had also commenced operations on the Indus, but the history of 
this company will be referred to farther on. The boats of the 
new Indus flotilla did not fairly begin to run in the river before 
the month cf February 1862, at which time ils fleet numbered 
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about nine steamers and tugs, and twenty-three barges, The 
following three tables will show its strength, revenue, and other 

‘particulars connected with it, during the past thirteen years—that 
is to say, from 1862 to 1874, inclusive :— 














i 
Number of Length of 
nals Vuynge, 
Year, a ene Receipts, | Expendttne} —.- | Remarks, 
teame! z 
and Page, BATE Up. [Downy 
supees, rupees. days, | days, 


Two ‘Tugs 
1862 9 23 3,946 302,926 | 2,63,928 | 18 1 sold duning 
the year, 

Four ‘Tugs 
and eleven, 
1863 wr] 34 | 5,140]  7,05,899 | 445,722 <8 |) Barges + 
2 added to 

the fleet, 
One Steamer 
1864. 12 35 $1418 | 10,06,536 | 6,31, 698 and one 
Vat added. 


; Ono ‘hug 
1863 Ir 34 54340 8,258,716 | 6,60,474 and one 
Bargesold. 


4 1866 i 34 51340 7,2%,725 | 6,22,167 
"Three 
Steameis 
and eight 
Barges 
1867 13 | 42 8,448 8, 59,446 | 6,57,566 aiddeil to 
the fleat, 
One 
Steamer 
condemned, 
Two Stem. 
ais and 
1868 x3 46 | 10,060] 13,17,074 | 7,83,058 four Barges 
added’ to 
the fleat, 
One Steamer 
and Wwe 
1869 16 | 45 | 11,617 9, 62,183 | 7,38,262 Hats added 
antl thee 
Barges sold, 








1870 1g 45 | 11,099 | 11,18,752 | 6,903,216 
| 1871 1h | 4§ | 11,099 | 6,65,304 | §,94,928 
1872) 15 | 45 | 1,099 | 7, 70,787 | 5,78, 556 é 
ne 

1873 14 | 43 | 10,462 | 7,78,844 | 7,26, 143 sieamer 


Bargessold, 














1874, 4 | 43 | 10,461 | 8,39,732 | 803,410 
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Year, rst Class, Fand Class.) gtd Clos. | pg fH] otal Amonnt, 
ree bach gry Lupe’. 
1862 (§ yeni) 88 56 1,258 1,402 20,314 
1863 P agt | 2,227 3,40 5,982 641450 
1864. , ‘i 324 | 2434 4,987 75245 83,806 
186 ' 331 | 31304 5261 8,899 945493 
186 oe 302 $1045 6,026 9424 103,834. 
1867 ‘ 442 3040 10,146 16,628 2095799 
1868 , . 431 | 6,234 | 19,229 | 25,894 | 3,95,812 
1869 . _ 2st 2,097 6,724, 9,102 1, 15,488 
1870 , 197 232 6,257 6,686 52,975 
1871 159 163 5,802 6,124 425203 
1872 169 150 6,908 4227 46,968 
1873 « 254 199 7,823 1276 56,687 
1874. 249 182 8,252 8,683 575377 
IIL 
Goons TRAIrIC, 
Up-iver, Down-river, 
Year. 








1862 (} year) 


1863 , 
1864. 
1865. 
1866 . 
1867 . 
1868. 6 


Weight, 


tons. 
2,621 


Amount, 


rupees, 


4469, 664 | 30,7 


4416, 605 
233,305 


o3 1247 


166,833 
6138.80) 
7149137 
374,02 
4149383 
41035555 
539.550 


Rate 
per ton.) 


rupees, 


41.2 








Weight. | Amount, 





tons. rupecs, 
1139 | 2,00, 505 
7142 | 4,56, 709 
10,592 | 4,23, 29. 
11,313 | 2,97,03 
13,227 | 3,63,987 
gro 1, 731519 
1247 | 2,07, 32) 
9,699 | 182,91 
141307 | 2.apide2 
, 1391402 
9,081 | 2,56,969 
17,358 | 21471956 
16,529 | 2,36,779 








Formerly the steamers of the Indus flotilla, when needing ex- 
tensive repairs, had to proceed for that purpose to Karachi, In 
1868 the materials for a large floating dock were received from 
England, and these were so speedily put together in the river at 
Kotri, that the dock was ready for use by August 1869. Its 
dimensions are—length, 300 feet, width, 80 feet, and depth, 124 
feet, and it has two centrifugal pumps, worked by two high- 
pressure engines; its cost was 2,63,654 rupees, 
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The Indus floulla establishment formerly comprised, in addition 
to the commanders and engineers of steamers, an agent and super- 
intendent, with an assistant, an accountant, and foreman engineer, 
all of them located at Koui, besides traflic agents at Mifiltéin and 
Sukkur ; but since the amalgamation of the flotilla in 1870 with 
the Sind railway, this separate establishment has been abolished, 
and the work of the flotilla and railway is now conducted by one 
staff, with its head-quarters at Lahor in the Panjfib, 

OnientaL INLAND SreaMm Company,—In 1856 a company 
called “The Oriental Inland Steam Company,” with a capital of 
2g0,000/, was formed in England for the purpose of navigating 
the principal rivers in India by means of powerful steamers and 
barges upon a peculiar plan, So far as ils connection with the 
Indus is concemed, the company obtained from the Indian Govern. 
ment the concession of a yearly subsidy of 5000/, provided il put 
on that river, fora period of ten years, two steam-trains which were 
to ply annually over a distance of 20,000 miles, In 1858 two 
steam-trains, with all the necessary apparatus and stores, were 
despatched from England to Karichi, where, as also at Koti, 
land was given to the company by the Indian Government for 
building workshops, offices, &c, During the years 1859 and 1860, 
one of the company’s sleamers was lost while proceeding over the 
Karachi bar, and three others on their way out from Tngland; 
and in consequence of a lial trip made on the Indus in May of 
the former year, it was found that the river current was too suong 
for the steam-train, In 1861 two other steamers belonging to 
the company arrived at Karachi, and in the following year it had 
three steamers, with nine barges, on the river, From that time 
down to the year 1867, when the company hopelessly collapsed, 
ils affairs assumed a very unfavourable appearance, and as il was 
unable to keep faith with the Indian Government, the yearly 
subsidy previously agreed to be paid Lo the company was in 1862 
withdiawn. Much money was needlessly wasted, owing to the 
fruitless attempts made by the consulting engineer and managing 
director of the company to navigate the Sauléj river with steamers 
not adapted for such work, Inf consequence of the heavy pecu- 
niary losses sustained by the company, ils steamers in June 1867 
ceased running on the Indus, and as it was unable to pay off the 
liabilities it had incurred, the concern was thrown into the Court 
of Chancery, which ended in the extinction of he company, and 
in the sale by auction in 1869 of its steamers and barges, together 
with all other movable and immovable property it then possessed. 
It is*thought that, had proper tact and discretion been observer 
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in carrying out the operations of the company—which it is as 
well to mention was inaugurated under the fhirest auspices—its 
fleet might Iong since have navigated the Indus at a fair remu- 
nerative profit 

Native Crart,—No returns appear to have been kept of the 
number and tonnage of native craft proceeding up and down the 
Indus till the year 1855-56, when they were first taken at Sukkur, 
The direct trade up the river, from the sea to Bahawalpur and the 
Panjab, in 1846-47 would seem Lo have been yery small in value, 
amounting to but 5049 rupees, and consisting of grain (of sorts), 
skins, hides, and salt fish, The down trade in that year was larger, 
and is given in value at 1,60,300 1upees, the articles brought being 
chiefly grain, ghi, sugar, cotton, indigo, oil, and piece goods, ‘The 
time occupied by native sailing ciaft in their downward and up- 
ward voyages is very much dependent on the state of the river, 
In the former it took 124 days to reach the sea from Sukkur in the 
dry season, and but eight days during the freshes, In the upward 
voyage, the same distance occupies in the dry season about 37 
days, and in the freshes 18 days; it is mainly, performed by the 
aid of the wind and the tracktope, The following table exhibits 
the traffic and native boat tonnage on the Indus from 1855~56 
to 1861-62, a period of seven years :— - 
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1855-56 740 | 13,162 600 75750 629 8,000 
1856-57 649 | 18,043 &5r | 12,136 899 | 13,116 
1857-58 87 3,800 57r 8,931 630 | 10,070 
1858-39 | 345 | 6,600) 1,138 | 17,543 | 1,039 | 19,000 
1859-60 | 104 | 2,307] 1,946 | 35,777 | 1,733 | 24,630 
1860-61 85 1,953 | 1,716 | 26,507 | 1,699 | 37,000 
1861-62 oe see 1,232 | 20,232 | 1,714 | 16,317 
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Down-River TRArTic, 
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Number | Diothen | Number | Buthen | Numba | Buithon 
of Buats, | intons, | of Beals, ( inten fof Boats) In tons. 





1855-46 | 1,188 | 18,786 | 2,210 | 93,125 | 2,288 | 29,214 
1856-57 | 1,164. | 20,410 | 2,077 | 35,800 | 3,097 | 32,634 
1857-58 6o | 1,307 | 2,440 | 41,583 | 2,189 | 28,40) 
1858-$9 37 823 | 2,014 | 34,868 | 2,430 | 25,146 
1859-60 348 9,282 g18 | 16,127 978 | 154540 
1860-61 402 | 14,140 g4o | 18,178 929 | 17,085 
1861-62 18r | 10,096 479 | 7,604 64G | 11,456 
ge ae ee RN hE a 


River Conservancy,—The navigation of the Indus, hy both 
steam and sailing vessels, is attended with no small dificulty and 
risk, not only from the continual shifling of the navigable channels, 
and their occasional extreme shallowness at certain seasons of the 
year, but by the vessels themselves coming into contact at times 
with “snags,” which are the tunks and arms of large trees once 
glowing on the river banks, but which have been swept away by 
the stream and have become embedded more or less in the prac 
ticable channels, where they offer very serious obstacles lo navi- 
gation, Owing to these combined obstructions, apprehensions 
began to be entertained, ehout the year 1860, that the communi- 
cation would in some places be altogether stopped, unlesa prompt 
measures were taken to remove them; and it was proposed thal, 
instead of leaving, as was the custom, the conseryancy of the 
river and ils banks to the Collectors of the districts through whieh 
il flowed, there should he an establishment specially organized to 
attend to this important duty, and that fees should be levied from 
all vessels plying on the river according to a certain fixed scale, 
The scheme ultimately resolved itself into a legislative enactment 
(Bombay, Act I, of 1863) which provided for the registration of 
vessels and the levy of pilotage fees hy an officer called the Con- 
servator and Registrar of the River Indus, the sums so realized to 
be expended in removing obstiuctions from the river and in im- 
proving its navigation. Previously (December 1861) there had 
been a general pilotage establishment, consisting of two hoats with 
six pilots and crew, stationed at the Khadewari and Hajamro 
mouths of the Indus during the open season-—that is lo say, from 
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the middle of September to the end of April. Of the pilots, 
two remained at Kéti, and two in each of the stationary boats, a 
pilotage fee of 9 pies er Zan being levied on all vessels entering 
or leaving these two mouths of the Indus, During the monsoon 
months a similay fee was levied for the pilotage of all vessels pro- 
ceeding to-or from the Indus by the Gisri passage, where the 
services of these pilots were ¢te made available, The annual 
registration fee on steamers and sailing craft, from 1863 up to 
1867, was fixed at the rate of 4 pies per maund in burthen, but 
from the rst of January, 1868, this was increased to ro pies per 
maund on steamers, their barges alone being exempted. The Con- 
servancy Department possesses two steamers and two weigh-boats 
on the Indus, besides a small pilotage establishment on the 
Hajamro mouth of the river, and its average yearly cost, from 
1867 down to 1874,has been about 60,000 rupees, The following 
table will show the receipts and disbursements of this department 
during the past eight years, ending 1874 :— 


Receipt of | Registered 
Fees (Act I. | burthen of 
of 1863) boats, 


Disburse- 
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51,856 
49,210 
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372718 
41,610 
331925 
35902 
32,790 
31,219 


63,993 
701643 

71544 

1,547 
56,210 
53,518 
$1,421 


29,995 
52,260 295493 50,559 





One of the steamers is used as a daily ferry in conveying pas- 
sengers and goods from Kotri to Gidu-Bandar and back, from 
sunrise to sunset, at stated fares, The other vessels are employed 
in removing obstructions in the river bed; this work extends 
from the sea to Multan, a distance of 700 miles, and is attended 
with much trouble and difficulty, owing to the rapid changes which 
are continually taking place in the navigable channels, The 
obstructions at present to navigation on the Indus have already 
been stated, but it is by no means ufcommon for the obstacle of 
one year to be altogether removed in the following one by a new 
caprice of the stream, though showing perhaps a fresh impediment 
somewhere else, The work of the Conservancy Department, which 
is of an arduous chavacter, begins about the middle of October, 
and finishes by the end of the following April, or the beginning of 
May. 
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Islamkot, a Government village in the Mitti tal@ka of the Thar 
and Parkar Political Superintendency situate about 6o miles south- 
east from Umarkot, with which town, as also with Dipla, Chachra, 
Borli, Nagar Parkar, Jangro and Vakrio Tar Akhraj, il has road 
communication, It is the head-uarter stution of a Tapadir and 
has police lines with 7 men. It has also a dharamsila and a 
cattle pound, and possesses besides a municipality, the receipts of 
which in 1873-74 were 487 rupees, and the expenditure 193 rupees, 
The population; numbering in all 862, comprises 116 Musalmiins, 
mostly of the Kalar tribe, and 746 Hindis, chicly Brahmans and 
Lohanos, ‘Their occupations are agriculture and trade. Both the 
trade and manufactures are but of little account, Here are the 
remains of a fort said to have been constructed by Mir Ghulam 
Ali Talpur, 

Jacobabad, a taltka (or sub-division) of the Frontier district 
of Upper Sind, 475 square miles in area, and having 4 lapas 
and 28 villages, with a population of 35,545 souls, ‘(he 1evenue, 
imperial and local, of this sub-division during the past four yeus, 
ending 1873~74, is as follows :— 










1871-72, | 1879-7}, | 1873-7 [+ 






1870-71, 








rupees. INpees, TUPLts, THpELs, 
Impeiinl ., «| 1,40,271 | 1,06,536 | 1,210,745 90, 709 





2,731 
1443002 


Local, . . + 4978 4,008 45595 


1114510 | 1,14, 753 | 1,01, 304 






Total rupees . 





Jacobabad (formerly known as Khéngarh), the chief town 
and head-quarters of the large military force of the Upper Sind 
Frontier district, It is situate in latitude 28° 16" N., and longitude 
68° 30’ E., and is about 180 feet above sea-level. This place owes 
its existence to the late General John Jacoh, for many years com- 
mandant of the Sind Horse, who in 1847, at a spot then called 
Khangarh, containing a smatt mud fort, three Banya’s shops and 
a well, planned the station which was subsequently called after 
him, Jacobabad, By his indomitable energy roads- were made and 
trees planted, and soon the previous desolate aspect of the place 
became entirely changed. ‘Tho town of Jacobabad is of an oblong 
shape, about two miles in length by one in breadth, ‘Two irrign. 
tional canals, the Rajwih and Bidhwih, flow through and drain 
both the station and town ; and another, the Makhimwah, navi- 
gable for boats, which bring grain from the Indus, runs from the 
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Niirwah into the heart of the cantonments, where it terminates in 
a small dock, Among the principal buildings in the civil quarter 
of Jacobabad is the “ Residency” house (General Jacob's), with 
its library and workshops, an immense pile, containing three very 
large public rooms and eight suites of apartments. In one of 
these ate the two clocks wholly made by General Jacob himself. 
‘The other buildings in this quarter are the kutcherry and the Assist- 
ant Political Superintendent's bangalow, as also a medical dis- 
pensary, civil court, and a subordinate jail, of which the Makh- 
tyarkar of the talika is the ev-oficio superintendent, and the second 
Mfinshi in his office the ex-officio jailer. The town and Sadar 
Bazar consist of five long parallel streets, ciossed by smaller ones, 
and the houses are built of sun-dried brick and carth, a composi- 
tion best suited to the climate, Heie are to be found the civil 
and judicial court-houses, and the offices of the Miakhtyarkar, 
Registrar, and Kotwal, The Anglo-vernacular school—a very 
good one—is also in this quarter ; there are also two vernacular 
schools, , For the accommodation of the officers attached to the 
large military force located at Jacobabad, there are twenty-two 
bangalows, surrounded by large gardens, as well as two mess- 
houses, and an English school which is supported chiefly by the 
military, The lines of the Sind Horse and Rifle regiment extend 
along the edge of the parade-ground for about two miles, while on 
the plain beyond are the long and extensive ranges of rifle butts, 
Not far from these is the massive tomb of the founder of the place, 
who died here on the sth of December, 1858, after a residence of 
eighteen years in the hot and trying climate of Sind, and perhaps 
no juster record of his memory can be mentioned than the follow- 
ing :—Good roads haye been made all over the country; means 
of irrigation have been multiplied fourfold, and everywhere on 
the border, life and activity, with perfect safety, exist. Where for- 
merly all was desert solitude or murderous violence, not an armed 
man is now ever seen, except the soldiers and police, and person 
and property are everywhere perfectly protected. 

The population ofwfacobabad, including the military camp, ac- 
cording to the census of 1872, amounted to 10,954 souls, of whom, 
+5358 belonged to the town, and the remaining 5499 comprised the 
cantonment population. The following table will show the various 
religious classes included jn this population :— 
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Class. 


Cluistians. 4 «+ 


Muhammadans .. 
Hinds . . 
Others . 
51355 





There is a municipality here, the” receipts of which in 1873~74 
were 21,941 rupees, and the disbusements 21,110 rupees, The 
municipal boundary is as follows :—On the north by ‘Tate’s bund 
{bandi); onthe east by the Nurwah bund ; on the south bythe Jami 
liwah bund; and on the west by the Westen bund, There isalsoa 
post-office, subordinate to that at Shikiirpur, as well as an electiic 
telegraph office and dispensary ; this last is under the charge of the 
Civil Smgeon of Jacobabad, The following table will show the 
admissions into this dispensary during the years 1873 and 1874, 
and it may also be mentioned that no outbreak of cholaa has 
occuired hee since 1867, when of 48 cases admitted, no less than 
36 died ~~ ‘ 
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Jacobabad thas direct communication with Shikarpur (distant 
24k miles), Lirkani, Dodapur, Kheta-Garhi, Shihpur, Bakhshapur, 
Kashmor, Thul and Mub&rakpur, « There is a dharamstila for the 
accommodation of travellers, dnd lines for the Kafilas arriving from 
Central Asia, and supplies generally of all kinds are abundant, 
‘The trade is in grain, gé/pand leather, 

Jagan, « large Govertiment village in the Shikarpur taloka of 
the Sukkur and Shikarpur Division, 12 Yniles north-west from 
Shikarpur. It has communication by road with Gaxhi-Yasin, 
Humaiyun, and Wakro, It has police lines for10 men, The 
population, numbering 2556 souls, consists of 21697 Musnlmans of 
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the Bhiya tribe and 389 Hindiis, Their chief occupations are 
trade and agniculture, 

Jaim-jo-Lando, an alienated village in the Hyderabad taltika 
of the Hyderabad Collectorate, situate on the main road leading 
from Hyderabad, v/@ Alahyar-jo-Tando, to Mirpur Khis, and dis- 
tant south-west from the former town about ten miles, It has 
road communication also with Hisri, Tajpur, and Kaisar-jo-Tando. 
No Government officers reside here, but there is a vernacular 
school fairly attended. The population numbers in all 1897 
persons, of whom 937 are Muhammadans, piincipally of the Niza- 
mani, Saiyad and Khaskéli tribes, while 960 are Hinditis, mostly 
Lohinos, Agriculture is the chief employment among the 
inhabitants. ‘The membeis of the Khanani branch of the Talpur 
Mirs reside he1e ; of these the chief are Mirs Muhammad Khan 
and Ahmad Khan. There are no manufactures in this town of 
any note, nor is the trade of any special importance, This place is 
said to have been founded by one Mir Jam Khéan (the father of 
Mir Muhammad Khan) some time during the period of the Talpur 
dynasty, 

Tati, an extensive talfka (or sub-division) of the Shahbandar 
Deputy Collectorate, having an area of 2053 square miles, much of 
which is barren and unproductive, with 4 tapas, 80 defs, and a 
population of but 22,725 souls, The revenue, imperial and local, 
of this sub-division during the past five years, ending with 1873~74, 
is as follows — 


1869-70, a 1871-72, 1872~73. 1873745 


rupees pees, rupees, rupees, 


Imperial . . | 46,996 65,917 64,399 63,552 


Local. . 6,048 6,258 6,682 5,653 





Total Rs, . | 53,044 * 92,175 71,081 69, 205 





Jatoi, an alienated village situate on the right bank of the 
Dadwah in the jagir of Mir Ghulam Hasan Talpur, in the Moro 
taliika of the Naushahro Division, It is rz miles south-east from 
Moro, but there are no roads leading to or from this place, 
neither does it possess any Government buildings. The popula- 
tion is 892, consisting of Musalmans and Hindi, but the number 
of each is not known; their occupation is mostly agricultural, 
‘There are no manufactures of any kind here, but there is an export 
trade in grain of the annual value of 6000 rupees. This town is 
said to have been founded about go years ago by one Neyaji Khan 
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Jatoi, the grandfather of Imam Bakhsh, the present head-man of 
the village. 

. dhingir, a village in the Sehwan talika of the Schwan Deputy 
Collectorate, situate to the south of the Manchhar lake, and dis- 
tant 12 miles south-west of Sehwan, with which town, as also with 
Shih Hasan, and Chorlo, it has road communication. It is the 
head-quarter station of a Tapadar, and besides a police post of 
three men, has a school, dharamsila and catile pound, ‘The 
inhabitants, numbering 1643, consist of rror Musalmins, mostly 
Saiyads and Rind Balochis, and 542 Hindiis of the Banya caste, 
Their principal occupation is agriculture and trade, ‘The chief 
residents of note are Bhai Khan Rind and Saiyad Ghulam Rasal 
Shih, This village does not appear to possess cither trade or 
manufactures of any consequence, 

Jerruck (or Jhirak), a large division and Deputy Collectorate 
of the Karachi district, It is bounded on the north by the Kotri 
talika of the Sehwan Deputy Collectorate, and a portion of 
Kohistiin, the Baran river forming a natural line of demarcation ; 
on the east and south, by the river Indus and its tributaries ; and 
on the west by the sca, and a part of the Karachi taltika, 

The area of this district, according to the Deputy Collector's esti- 
mate is 2271 squaie miles, but by the Revenue Survey Department 
it is enttered at 3010 square miles; it is divided into thee talfikas 
and 20 tapas, with a population which, by the census of 1872, was 
found to be 92,902 souls, or 30 to the square mile, ‘The following 
is a tabulated statement of the several talikas in this division, with 
their tapas, area, population, chief towns, &e, (see next page), 

The area in English acres of each talfka, showing the quantity 
cultivated, cultivable, and un-arable, is also tabulated as under s—~ 
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u Tatla . . 397,909 
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646,079 
286 ,968 





61,776 | 341735 
91503 | 56,021 
25,568 | 31,094 
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General Aspect.-~The aspect of this division towards the 
north is hilly, with little or no cultivation, and this may also be 
said of a portion on its eastern side, bordering directly on the 
river Indus, where are the Makli hills, near which Tatta is situ- 
ate, and also another range on which the town of Jerruck is built. 
The former are about 11 miles in direct length, with an average 
height of from 80 to rg0 fect above the level of the surrounding 
country, their summits being invariably a table-land, having a 
breadth from half a mile to a mile and three-quarters, ‘The Jerruck 
hills, which 1un nearly due north and south, ale on an average, 
about 150 fect above the level of the Indus, but there are lofticr 
isolated spots which are not less than 400 feel incleyation, ‘These 
hills, which possess numerous caverns, were known under the 
name of “Chhapar,” a word signifying a “icf, for there was 4 
tradition that a notorious band of robbers once used these caveins 
as ayetreat, Close to this range are some fine lakes (or dhandhs), 
of which the largest are the Kinjhar, near Helaia, and the Sonahri, 
not far distant from it; the former was once 18 miles and the 
latter 24 miles in circumference, taken at th¢ highest point to 
which the water rises, Both these dhandhs are said at one time 
to have formed a single sheet of water. In the taltikas of ‘Tatia 
and Sakro are numerous plains, which are used mostly as grazing 
grounds for caitle, though their value in this respect greatly 
depends on the rainfall, The right of grazing cate on these 
plains is usually sold every year by auction to the highest bidder, 
In the southern portion of this division the country is one low, 
flat, alluvial plain, broken only by canals, branches of the Indus, 
andchannel creeks, The late Dy, Heddle, of the Bombay Medical 
Establishment, many years ago thus described a portion of the 
Indus delta in this district, one that may be said to hold good at 
this present time :— But the most striking peculiarity of this 
section is the occurrence of an annual inundation, which extends 
over a strip (probably along the whole coast of Sind wherever 
the fresh and salt waters meet) lo the breadth of five or six miles 
in direct distance from the line of coast, ‘The water, which ini 
the higher parts of the river merely clevates ils level for a few 
feet, but never smmounts the bank or floods the country, is here 
elevated above the low banks of this limited strip, and produces a 
most important effect, not only on the vegetation of the country, 
but influences materially the whole economy of the inhabitants of 
the region, contrasted with those who occupy the more clevated 
parts, ‘The phenomenon of general inundation, which is confined 
to this latitude, produces the extensive pasturage which clothes 
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the belt bordering on the sea, and feeds the large herds of cattle, 
principally buffaloes, which disappear as soon as you reach the 
country where the height of the banks prevents the occurrence of 
a general overflow, ‘The only canals seen in this region are natural 
creek-channels, which keep up communication with the different 
branches near the sea, and preserve the same level as the ocean, 
It is deprived of the vegetable feature which characterises the rest 
of Sind, for the tamarisk does not grow here, or is very scarce, 
and where the southern limit of this plant commences, the general 
inundation ceases to prevail.” 

Hyprocrapry.—Much of the southern or delta portion of this 
district is intersected by numerous creeks or branches of the 
Indus, six of the old mouths of this river, viz., the Piti, Juna, 
Richhal, Hajamro, Kiikaiwaii, and Khédewari, besides the Ghiro 
creek, being in this division. This last, which is so called from 
the town of that name near which it flows, falls into a long creek 
opening into the sea about ten miles east of Kaiachi, It is navi- 
gable for native boats of about 10 2Aardrs (or between 7 and 
8 tons) burthen, at high tides, but not beyond the town of Gharo, 
These boats mostly come from Karachi, The mouth of this 
creek is in latitude 24° 45’ N., and longitude 67° 10' E, The 
number of canals in the Jerruck Deputy Collectorate, large and 
small, is 49, and of these 18 are main-feeders, The largest of 
these canals are the Baghar, or Bhaghiar, Kalri, Uchto and Sian, 
but the first and the two latter may be considered rather as natural 
branches of the Indus than as canals, 

The Baghar or Baghiar (meaning the destroyer) is the western 
branch of the Indus, diverging a little to the south of the town of 
Tatta, and having numerous branches or offshoots from it, It is 
said to have been in A.D, 1699 a very great stream, navigable as 
far as Lahori-bandar (then the principal port of Sind, and at the 
close of the last century the seat of an English factory), 20 miles 
from the mouth, for vessels of 200 tons; afterwards it resolved 
itself into four branches, entering the sea by the Piti, Pitiani, Juna, 
and Richhal mouths, In 1840, owing to the existence of a sand- 
bank across the channel at the place of divergence, it had scarcely, 
except during the inundation season, any water in it, 

The Ochto (or Hajamro), another branch of the Indus, had 
of late become greatly enlarged in volume, and it seemed not 
improbable that it would soon become the main stream, as the 
old bed was nearly dry, and fordable in many places; but in the 
inundation season of 1871 a breach occured in the Uchto, by 
which it became conngcted with the old river through a channel 
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now known as the Kalandri, The two rivers are, in fact, at 
present less than a quarter of a mile distant from each other, and 
the consequence of this breach has been an increased flow of 
water in the bed of the old stream. ‘To keep up this new flow and 
prevent any undue flooding from the Uchto, a channel connecting 
this stream with the old river has been excavated near the village 
of Daulatpur at an expense of about 11,000 rupees, This channel 
is 200 feet wide, and go feet deep, and is now known as the 
“ Kukaiwari new mouth.” The Sifin river, or branch of the Indus, is 
simply the upper half of the Hajémro from its point of junction to 
Ghorabari, a, distance of over twenty miles, and derives ils name, 
which is merely a local one, from the district through which it 
flows. The Hajamro branch of the river, the sea-mouth of which 
is in latitude 24° 10’ N., and longitude 67° 28’ I, is an offshoot 
of the'Sil, or great eastern channel of the Indus, In 1831 it was 
navigable for boats from the sea to its entrance into the Sila, and 
it was up this branch that Captain (afterwards Sir Alexander) 
Burnes and his parly in that year passed on their way to the 
Panjab, In 1839 the British troops, marching from Bombay to 
. Afghinistin, ascended the Hajimo branch and landed at Vikar 
(another name for Ghorabari), but in that same year it was closed 
by a change in ils channel caused by the violence of the current, 
Again, in 1845, the Hajamro was so small as to preclude even 
small boats from passing up, except during the season of inunda- 
tion ; but from that time it began to increase in volume, and at 
present it is perhaps the largest emdouchure of the Indus, ‘The 
entrance from seaward is very wide, but it narrows quickly as it 
recedes from the sca, ‘There is a beacon, 9g fect high, at the 
eastern side of the entrance, which can be seon from a distance of 
25 miles; and two Government pilot-boats, well manned, are also 
stationed there inside the bar, Other branches of the Indus, which 
formerly led its waters into the sea through the delta of this 
district, were the Pili, Juna, Kukaiwari, and Khédewari, now all 
wnnavigable for large boats, but a desciiption of these will be found 
in a notice of the river, (See Inpus.) ‘The following is a list of 
the canals of this division, with their length, cost of clearance, 
revenue, &c, (see newt page) j—~ 
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There are thus about 360 miles of canals in this division, natural 
and artificial, the aggiegate average annual cost of clearance of 
which is about 16,000 rupees, and the aggregate average revenue 
122,360 rupees, ‘These canals are cleared at the expense of the 
Goveinment, the work being given out on contract in the cold 
season at so many hundred cubic feet the rupee. This work is 
now carried out by the Public Works Department, The Zamin- 
dari canals in the three taliikas are very numerous (1321), but at 
the same time very small, There are upwards of 600 alone in the 
Ghorabari taliika, 

Torrents anp Fioops,—Torrents (or vais, as they are locally 
called), from the hilly part of this division and of Kohistin, are 
frequent after heavy showers of rain, They are at times very 
destructive, the water often rising suddenly and cairying away 
with it any sheep or cattle that may be feeding near the course it 
takes, The railway running from Kaaachi to Kotri, which passes 
across the line of these toirents, has at times and in various 
places suffered very heavy damage from the effects of the great 
body of water brought down so suddenly from the hill country, 
The following is a list of the chief torrents (or vais) which visit 
this division -— 


1. Dabeji, » Dhoro ae} fall into the So- 

2, Khirisir, . Siixji nahsi dhandh, 

3. Jungshahi, Cn Chiiata ait falls into the Hilnji 
dhandh, 


4 Dhang all these fall in 
to the 
rs 10. Baran, falls into the Indus, 
& Rociast { Kinjhar dhandh, | 70. S60 


The floods resulting in the low lands from these hill torrents 
are often productive of much damage. In the Tatta taliika, in 
1869, the two large dhandhs—the Kinjhay and Sonahri—were 
filled to overflowing, by which the entire rice cultivation in the 
vicinity was destroyed, The Tankan tract in this taliika is also 
occasionally flooded by the Indus, Certain tracts of land in the 
Ghorabari talika are in a similar manner affected by the sudden 
rising of this river and its branches. The localities most usually 
flooded from this cause are the following : — 


1. Mats, flooded by the Nasirwih 5. Nena, flooded by the Uchto, 


canal, 6, Juho, ” ” 
2, Bikerini, —,, Indus, y. Uchto, ” i 
3. Babralo, my Tehto. 8, Siin, ‘i Sitin. 
4. Maliri, ” » 


In the Mirpur Sakro talika, a tract known as Dumani is fre- 
quently flooded by the Kalri canal, 
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Dranpus.—The largest dhandhs (or lakes) in this division are 
the Kinjhar and Sonahii, both in the Taita talika, situate among 
the Jerruck hills, The former is close to Helfia, and is fed, as 
previously mentioned, mostly from three vais—~or hill torrents ; 
the latter is not far distant from the Kinjhar, and is also fed by 
two other torrents, The Sonahri dhandh is spoken of as having 
a beautiful appearance, the water being clear and deep, with a 
hard and gravelly bed, and but few reeds or bushes seen in it, 
Both these dhandhs, which are said to have been formerly one 
large sheet of water, abound in fish and waterfowl of various 
kinds, The [Halaji dhandh, near the village of that name in the 
Tatta taltika, and between Jungshahi and atta, is another fine sheet 
of water, also fed by hill torrents, but its size is chiefly icgulated 
by the amount of rainfall. There are numerous smaller dhandhs, 
as well as marshes, in the Ghorabari and Mirpur Sikro talikas, 
the latter being numerous in the delta portion of these two dis- 
tricts, so much of it being included in them, 

Cuimate,—The climate of this division, owing to ils great arca 
and local peculiarities, varies to some exlent in different places. 
Thus the climate of that part of the Jernuck district lying in the 
Indus delta is, in the winter season, said to be cool, dry, and 
bracing, the temperature ranging from 45° to 76° I',; but during 
the summer, though within the influence of the south-west mon- 
soon winds, which blow very strong for several months together, 
the heat is excessive, and less rain falls than might be expected, 
During the inundation season the climate is unhealthy, agues, 
fevers, and dysentery being then very prevalent ; and it has been 
noticed that those of the inhabitants who reside constantly in 
the delta have an appemance of premature old age, which may, 
without doubt, be attributed mainly Lo the effect of these diseases, 
Again, at Jerruck and in ils vicinity the climate is considered to 
be more favourable to health than it is in other parts of the cis. 
trict near the river in Lower Sind, and when fever does prevail, 
it does not appear to be attended with dropsy or spleen, which is 
so common in other parts of Sind. Sir Charles Napier, when 
Governor of Sind, was so pleased with the healthy situation of 
the town of Jerruck, that he is reported to have regretted not having 
chosen it as a site for barracks for European troops, instead of 
Tlyderabad. But it is very different in the town of Tatta and ils 
neighbourhood, which is notoriously unhealthy at the time when 
the inundation waters begin to subside, ‘These, after swamping 
the country all round Tatta and the Makti range of hills, and extend- 
ing as far westward as Ghiro, produce those terrible aguish fevers 

U2 
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from which but few of the inhabitants escape from the month of 
October to about the middle of December. It will be interesting 
here to note the observations taken of the climate of this part of 
the district in 1839 by Dr. Winchester, of the Bombay army, ata 
time when a British force was encamped, in the first instance on 
the alluvial plain, but afterwards on the table-land of the Makli 
ange near the town of Tatta, These observations extend, unfor- 
tunately, over but three months—March, April and May—but 
they are nevertheless valuable as a careful record of the climate 
thirty-six years ago. 


Mean | Mean |_ Mean Remarks. 


Months, | emp. | Masimum | Minnmum 





9° 1 
March , Prevailing winds, south and west ; 
4°50 inches of rain fell duing the 
month ; nights always cool, 

Apil , Prevailing winds, west and south- 


west ; no hot wind experienced, 
and nights almost always cool. 
Only a few drops of rain fell this 
. month, 

May . Wind westerly; rain trifling in 
uantity: excepting four days, 
one hts were almost uniformly 
cool. 














It is necessary to mention, that in these observations the ther- 
mometer was for the first two and a half months hung up in a 
single-poled tent ; but during the last half of the month, in the 
open verandah of a house, and further, that the camp was pitched 
in the plain till about the 2oth of March, when cholera breaking 
out afler a heavy fall of rain, it was moved to the rocky ridge, 
when the disease almost instantaneously ceased, Later meteor- 
ological observations taken at the dispensary at Tatta for some 
years, ending 1874, are herewith appended :— 
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Mont Baty | Daly 
mths, a al : 
Months: Jstinimndn. [Maxiiniin. Rennie 
o ° 
Januay . . 50 "3 There are but two seasons, the cold 
February. . 54 80 and hot; the former extending fom 
March . 8 the middle of October to the end of 
Apil, . . aX 95 Felnumy, and the Intier from Mach 
May... : 98 98 to the end of September. ‘The hot 
June. ss 46 98 months can again he sub-divided into 
July. . + | + 8r Od. the hot and dry and hot and moist 
August. . 19 93 seasons ; the former hom March to 
September . 6 O4 the end of May, and the hot and 
October, . 69 93 moist from June to September, The 
November . 58 ty prevailing winds nie north and north: 
December . 5 80 west from November to Match, and 
south and west duing the remainder 
of the year, 











The following table will show the temperature of the station of 
Jerruck, as observed at the dispensary at that town for a period 
of eight years :— 











Months, Minimum, [Maximum Remarks, 
January . 5 56 7 South-west winds prevail fiom April to 
Febuary. . 3 the end of September; during the 
March . I M4 remainder of the ye they blow 
April, os. 6 94 mostly from noth and north-vest, 
May etre 3 9 Dust-storms are fiequent in May and 
ne» 4 6 85 9 June, 
‘July soe 84 94 
August 6 « 82 92 
September. , 81 80 
October. . B 88 
November . 6 81 
December . 63 78 














‘The temperature of Kati does not appear to have been iecorded 
for any consecutive number of years, bul the following table, taken 
from observations made during the three years ending 1874, will 
give an approximate idea of the maximum and minimum range of 
the thermometer at that town during the year :— 























Months. Minimum. Maxima, Months, Miniroum,} Maximam, 
° 6 
Jenuary ae oes. 54 73 July. 2 a. 8r 86 
February. , 55 7 August, . 80 85 
March sw, yo 87 September. . 70 86 
April Phe 46 86 October. . +] 75 89 
May a4 99 89 November. . 65 87 
June... 76 eee SIC ee ee ee December. . 58 75 
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The prevailing winds at Kéti are westerly from March to 
October, and easterly during the remainder of the year, 

Ramrant.—The yearly rainfall in this district would appear to 
average between 7 and 8 inches, The following table will show 
the monthly fall for the three years ending 1874, at the towns of 
Jerruck, Tatta, and Kéti-bandar :—- 























1872. 31873. 1874, 
Months, can ie . i. : ae 7 
Jorruck,) ‘Potea, | XE Jerrucke| atta. | aH lerruck.| Tatta, | Ket 
January 6 | a, ae . mw]. 43] ‘90 "58 
February . ate : . yr ve . "m5 | ‘34 ‘to 
March, . as ae ‘ as om Ar . . " 
April. oe oa hy oe rat ee oe oe sts 
May .. oe co os . oe an a an ee 
une. | t28 | ror tog dw, . tig | "44 "10 
uly . « | 680 | 4°35 | 12°67 | ‘30 | ‘oz °35 | 2°07 | 5‘OL | 8°69 
August. "B21 4, ‘13, | 146 | 073 | 2°67 | 7°70 | 4°34 | ate 
September, | "44 | *82] «. . on os we fies a 
October . | .. no . ” . an os ry te 
November, on an o on ” oo . 
December. | .. i on "90 | .48 48 iu. . ie 























Total. « | 7'84 | 6°18 | 12°84 2°46 | 1°38 2,50 |11'44./11'93 II'S9 





- It is necessary to mention that, with the exception of the 
counlry about Jerruck, and a postion of the Mirpur Sakro taltika, 
sea-fogs prevail to a great extent throughout this division during 
the months of December, January, and February ; so much so as 
to make the cultivation of wheat, which might otherwise be carried 
on to a considerable extent, almost an impossibility. All cereal 
crops suffer from these fogs during the cold season. The fall of 
dew is also very heavy throughout this district in the months of 
January, February, November and December, 

Prevawine Diseases.—Like other paris of Sind, the pre- 
vailing diseases in this division are fevers, which are common 
afler the inundation season, diarrhcea, rheumatisms, and venereal 
diseases generally. Cholera at times visits this district with great 
severity. Its last appearance was in 1869. Small pox, which 
was formerly a disease endemic to Sind, is much dreaded by the 
natives, but its ravages have of late years been somewhat checked 
by vaccination. The fevers which prevail in and around Tatta 
are thus described by Dr. Winchester :— Quotidian, tertian, and 
quartan intermittents all occur ; and though the last is dreaded as 
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the most difficult to cure, yet the first is the most fatal type the 
fever assumes, It generally commences about the period of new 
or fill moon, with a cold fit of some hours’ duration, followed by 
heat of skin, which in many cases continues for several days, 
accompanied with thirst and headache, Recoveries from a first 
attack of fever commonly relapse at the following spring, and 
continue to do so for one, two, or three months, depending on 
the severity of the first attack and the general constitution of the 
individual, Invariably, when these relapses continue for some 
months, énlargement of the spleen follows—an affection seldom 
fatal, but which causes both men and women to become thin and 
look prematurely old. Besides affections of the spleen and liver, 
these fevers have often a fatal termination by dysentery, which is 
otherwise a rare disorder, and by dropsy, for which the operation 
of tapping is sometimes successfully performed. Independently 
of the fevers arising from the effects of the inundation; a remittent 
form of this disease occasionally attacks those of the inhabitants 
who are much exposed to the sun in the hot weather, preparing 
the ground for the crops, From description this, however, is 
more like a coup de solei? than violent remitlent fever ; sometimes 
the person is struck instantly dead; if not, unless copious epi- 
staxis ensues, the recovery is protracted for many days,” 
Gronocy.—In a geological point of view, this division may he 
considered as being for the most part an alluvial deposit, except 
in the north-western portion, which is hilly, and where the soil is 
in places necessarily hard and rocky. Exception must also, be 
taken to the Jerruck and Makli ranges of hills in the eastern part 
of this division, which ave both distinct, and rise up abruptly from 
the alluvial plain around them, It is on these hills that are found 
those nummulitic shells of'a bead shape, which are pierced there and 
shaped in strings of s00 at ‘Talia, and then sent to Hinglaj in 
Balochistin, ‘The geological features of the Makli hills have 
been thus described by Dr, Winchester, who had an excellent 
opportunity of examining them closely, An extract from his 
interesting report on this subject is herewith supplied :—* ‘This 
ridge is upwards of ten miles in length, with. an average height of 
from eighty to one hundred and fifty feet above the level of the 
surrounding ‘country, having its summit invariably a talle-land, 
varying in breadth from half a mile to a mile and three-quarters, 
The geological structure of this ridge is peculiar, and as such 
deserves to be described, Rising abruptly, and without any 
indication’ of the stone below, it forms a singular feature, It is 
composed of conglomerated and brecciated masses of limestone, 


. 
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resting on a calcareous base, forming a broad line or belt across 
the plain, Its ascent is easy and shelving, and is composed of 
a friable calcareous sandstone, much mixed with fossil shells, 
Nearing the summit, this stone disappears, and is lost in the 
general base or ground on which is superimposed the main struc- 
ture of the rock—-an aggregate of angular and rounded masses, 
varying in size from one or two inches to a foot or two, depending 
on the exposure of the situation, Nearer again to the top, the 
whole formation is of compact cream-coloured limestone, and 
beneath it a softer and more recent limestone. In studying a 
large and compact body of this accumulation, we find all the’ 
different smaller masses are agglutinated to each other by a thin 
intermediate base, presenting the appearance of numerous stones 
closely and firmly piled together, The whole structure, the thick- 
ness of which varies from thirty to a hundred feet, in some parts 
appears as if at different periods one horizontal layer had been 
placed above another, Ravines seldom intersect the ridge, but 
when they do, the structure in them corresponds to what is ex- 
hibited on the sides of the ridge, except that the sofler limestone 
becomes gradually lost in the harder, while both rest on a general 
base, almost uniformly of a yellow colour, with an occasional tinge 
of brick-red and green, an adventitious and variable feature arising 
from the presence of iron in different conditions, The base con- 
tains a very large proportion of lime, by which it is easily dis- 
tinguished from the plastic clay of the neighbouring alluvial soil. 
The latter possesses nothing like a stratified structure, and though 
in many places it has some degree of hardness, yet it is most 
generally so very frangible as to crumble into coarse powder on 
being handled, The first or most recent limestone, supevin- 
cumbent on this base, is composed entirely of rounded masses of 
a dull white cretaceous limestone, the newest formation of the 
whole of that series, ‘Throughout it are no fossils, nor is it mixed 
with any foreign matters, being a very pure carbonate of lime, in 
thickness varying from ten to forty feet, and invariably underneath 
the harder and older limestone breccia, which is a compact cream- 
coloured limestone, mixed with occasional rounded and angular 
masses of a calcareo-silicious sandstone, which latter, when tested 
by acids, effervesces with difficulty and does not burn into friable 
lime, ‘The above-named cream-coloured limestone breccia is very » 
hard, yielding with difficulty to the knife, Its structure is crys. 
talline, with a conchoidal fracture and flinty lustre. In some 
masses, in consequence of a common polarity of the crystals, it 
assumes an imperfect and schistose structure, and at first, on super- 
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ficial inspection, appears to contain mica, which it does not. Sul- 
phuric acid, rapidly diseng: gages its carbonic acid gas, and a con- 
siderable quantily of magnesia is one of its component parts, Every 
mass of this limestone has numerous rounded, and often concre- 
tionary, grains of quartz and limestone disseminated throughout its 
structure; spherical and spheroidal nodules, composed of con- 
centric coats, harder than the rock that includes them, in many 
portions so numerous as to give a highly oolitic appearance to 
the stone, also exist, 

“Seldom irregular, and by an easy descent in some parts, this 
ridge slopes down to the plain beneath, ‘Lhe surface of the ridge 
is very flat and even, having a loamy soil, in most places thin, but 
in others of considerable depth, so as to be capable of cultivation, 
It is covered with small pieces of stone, and grains of limestone 
and quartz, resembling a common pea-secd in colour and size, 
similar to those found imbedded in the formation as hefore stated ; 
others, rolled up into rounded and oval shapes, unile with the 
loam, and give a firmness to the ground, rendering many portions 
of it like a hard gravel bed. ‘This necessarily prevents all accu- 
mulation of water on ils surface ; heavy rain must rapidly run off 
into the plain below, or into small hollows which occasionally 
occur, deepened purposely to retain the rain-water, Milk-bush, a 
few stunted bibul-trees and thorny shrubs are the only vegetation 
the soil permits; and as these are being rapidly removed, will 
soon present a barren aspect in the immediate vicinity of the 
camp, which is so very desirable as regards the health of troops,” 

Dr, Heddle also, in his excellent memoir on the river Indus, 
describes the soil of the della as consisting in the upper part of 
that tract mostly of clay, whereby a stability is given lo the river 
bank greater than that observed in the lower part, near the sea, 
where it is composed of a very loose soil; to whicl*atter circum- 
stance he mainly altribules the sudden deviations of the course or 
the Indus, which take place in this region to so great and won- 
derful an extent, ‘The same authority thus writes of the Jerruck 
range of hills in this division :—‘‘ We then reach the point near 
Helfia where the subjacent formation outcrops, or appears on the 
surface, and not only forms the bed, and partly the bank of the 
river, but is elevated into a chain of low sandstone hills, which 

eruns between Helaia and Raja-jo-gol, performing the useful office 
of putting a stop to the frequent ‘changes in the direction of the 
channel which is observed in the district immediately below that 
in which this kind of formation is met with, ‘The rock under- 
lying the alluvial soil, which is first seen near the river al Heléia, 
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consists of a clayey sandstone, being very deeply coloured with 
iron, and presenting those varied hues of red, yellow and white 
which mark the description called the variegated, or new red 
sandstone, In the inferior part of the mass, the rock is deficient 
in hardness, and almost assumes the consistence of clay, but 
towards the summit it passes into a hard sandstone, which takes 
a horizontal position, and gives the hills which it forms a tabular 
shape, This form is altered into the rounded by the action of 
weathering, by which, the inferior softer parts being first removed, 
the tabular stratum forming the summit loses support and fractures, 
slipping down the sides of the hills in laige flat masses or slabs, 
which are sometimes even pushed into the river, These hills, 
which by this action are deprived of the harder tabular summit, 
always present the 10unded or conical top. The most elevated 
do not exceed two or three hundred feet. These hills are of great 
importance, for besides furnishing stones in a country where such 
materials are rare, the rock contains, imbedded or loose, an 
abundance of iron ore in the form of brown hematite, from which 
that useful metal is obtained.” There are some valuable quauies 
of stone close to Jungshahi, which are worked by the Sind railway 
authorities, who have a station at that village, Excellent stone is 
also found on the Jerruck range of hills previously referred to, and 
stone rollers are manufactured at the town of that name for the 
Government. The local names of some of the soils in this district 
are:—z, Wariasi, or a sandy soil; 2, Kalrathi, or salt soil; and 
3, Chhabrati, or a soil in which the chhabar, a kind of grass, the 
gynodon dactylon, is found. 

Animats—The wild animals found in this district are the 
hyena, lynx, leopard, and tiger-cat, but these are not numerous, 
The wolf, jagkal, fox, and wild-hog are more common, and the 
hog-deer (or pharho) and hares are abundant, The jackal is very 
ravenous, and, in company with others, has been known to attack 
man, In the hilly portion of this division are found ibex, gad 
(the wild sheep of Sind), and the chizkara, or ravine antelope, 
Among birds, are wattr-fowl of various kinds, which frequent the 
rivers and swamps near the sea-coast, as well as the large dhandhs, 
or lakes, in immense flocks, They comprise many varieties of the 
wild-duck, geese (among these the Aw/am), pelicans, flamingos, 
spoonbills, storks, cranes, royal and grey cuilew, herons, snipes, 
&c., all of which are found in the delia, The Egyptian “ ibis,” too, 
is common. The Audam appeais in the winter months, both in 
wet and dry places. In the more northern and drier portions of 
this district are to be seen the ubara (or ¢ifzr), a kind of bustard, 
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partridge, quail, and plover. Varieties of the Seicoze, or stone-chat 
warblers, are numerous, and of these the Savicole aurite is perhaps 
the most beautiful bird, as icgards plumage, to be scen in Sind, 
The falcon, owl, crow, parrot and dove ae also met wilh, Of 
reptiles, there is the alligator—the “gharia/,” or long-snouted 
species, frequenting the river Indus and the ciecks generally in 
the delta, Snakes, scorpions, and centipedes are numerous ; of 
the former some are yenomous, and most of the deaths from snake- 
bite in this division are attributed to the cola, or nang, Water- 
snakes of a large size, as also otters, and turtle abound in the 
delta streams, It is, at the same time, satisfactory to know that 
the mungiis, the inveterate enemy of the snake, is to be found 
nearly all over this district, A field rat, in size much smaller than 
the house rat, and haying a bushy tail, unfortunately abounds, and 
at times does incredible mischief to the crops, They construct 
regular granaries under ground, and the cultivalor, when grain is 
scarce, often digs down to possess himself of the hidden sloe 
secreted by the field rat, Among insects, the mosquito and sand- 
fly (genus Aathrax) ave numerous and very lroublesome when the 
weather is moist, Ants of different kinds are met with, but are 
said to be less numerous in Sind than in other parts of India, Of 
domestic animals, the camel (Camelus dromedurins, ox one-humped 
variety) takes the first rank as a beast of burden, Close to the 
sea-coast they are scarce, but in the upper part of the delta droves 
of forty or fifty are frequently seen, The delta-bred camel is 
smaller and lighter in Jimb than his Arabian congener, and, being 
better fed, is a much finer-looking animal, The Karméati tribe 
breed a valuable description of camel in this division—one which 
in pace and hardiness is said lo vie with that bred in the Thar and 
Parkar district, Horses of a diminutive size, but hardy in consti- 
tution, are met with, but no aitention seems to be given to their 
breeding, ‘The ass, though smaller than that generally seen in 
India, carries a much greater load than the latter; the ox, buffalo, 
sheep (of which there is the thick-lailed variety called dumda) and 
goat are equal in size to those in the countries beyond the Tndus, 
‘The dogs in the delta are large, and so ferocious that it is dangerous 
for a stranger to approach them. The domestic fowl is common 
all over this district, the variety having black bones and skin being 
that most frequently found in the delta, The Kar&ichi markets 
are largely supplied with beef and poullry from the S&kro and 
Ghorabari taltikas of the Jerruck division, 

Vecrrabte Propucrions.—Of the vegetable productions of 
this district rice is the chief, and it may safely be said to form 
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five-sixths of the entire produce of the Sakro and Ghorabari 
taliikas, In the Tatta taliika, besides rice, bajri, juar, nangli (or 
nachni, Zveusine coracana), mung (Phaseolus muugo), oilseeds, 
tobacco, wheat, cotton, jambho (Zvwca sativa), malar (Lathyrus 
sativus), gram, urad (Phaseolus radiates), and other dry grains are 
grown, some of them extensively. Sugar-cane js cultivated mostly 
along the banks of the Indus, the Baghar and Sian, and also in 
the vicinity of those ehandhs which retain water during the greater 
part of the year, Wheat and barley are not largely raised in any 
of the taliikas of this division, owing to the prevalence of sea-fogs, 
which exercise a very deleterious effect on these crops, The fruits 
are few, and their cultivation is confined mostly to the gardens in 
and around the large towns of the division, such as Jerruck and 
Tatta, They consist of the mango, ber, apple, date, fig, plantain, 
pomegranate, tamaiind, and a few others. Among the different 
woods growing in the delta portion of this district is the tewar 
(Sonneratia acida), which Dr, Heddle found to answer very well as 
a fuel for steamers; it grows near salt creeks, Other maritime 
plants, such as the chawara (Ogeceras majus), and two species of 
handel (thizophora), are also common to this locality, and it is 
said that enormous supplies have been drawn from the coasts of 
Sind for perhaps centuries, without causing any sensible diminu- 
tion, It is worthy of note that the honey, which is one of the 
natural productions of the neighbourhood of the Hajamro river, is 
made by bees which feed upon and attach their combs to the 
maritime plants just mentioned, particularly to the ogeceras, ‘This 
honey is superior to any procurable in the west of India, being 
solid, perfectly crystallized, white, and well-flayoured, No par- 
ticular care is taken in rearing the bees. Among the grasses is 
the pana, or pan (Typha elephantina), « most important produc- 
tion of the delta. Dr. Heddle thus speaks of it in his interesting 
memoir on the Indus :—“ After passing the northern limit of this 
river section (Bana and Sian), scarcely a single individual of this 
interesting species is to be found ; the same remark may be made 
of the southern, or lower limit, for till you enter the most 
southerly of the above sections the plant is also scarce, On the 
banks of the Bana and Sian it overgrows the whole surface for a 
considerable distance from the margin, ttil its extension inland 
from the river is purposely checked by the cultivator, over whose 
fields it would otheiwise spread and become a weed, Confined, 
however, to a belt of a certain breadth along the bank, the pana, 
by means of its long, tortuous and strong roots, sinking to the 
depth of nine feet from the sutface into the goil, which it thus 
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holds together, endows the bank with a degree of firmness that 
prevents that perpetual falling in which forms so inconvenient a 
feature of the banks on the northern sections of the Indus imme- 
diately adjoining these, In appearance the pana, with its long 
sword-like leaf, has some resemblance to the flag. ‘The roots—-or 
yather the underground stems—in penctrating into the soil, take 
a very crooked course, and at short intervals throw off lateral 
branches, which extend to a great distance horizontally, and push 
up fresh shoots which appear on the surface springing up like inde- 
pendent plants, In this way one individual may occupy an area 
of several roods. The natives of the district where this plant 
grows are well aware of the services rendered hy it, for, in col- 
Jecting the leaves, which they manufacture into matting, they cut 
the plant close to the soil, but do not attempt to disturb the rools, 
the uses of which they know how to appreciate, ‘The dried leaves, 
from their cellular structure, contain much air, and this property is 
taken advantage of by the native, who tics them into bundles 
which serve as bladders, to support him when swimming across 
the river, ‘The leaves are likewise used as floats by the fishermen 
for their nets,” It may also be noticed that from the pollen of 
the pana is made the Bar (or Bari, or Burini), which is much 
eaten by the natives, The Government forests in this division 
are six in number, one of them, the Virain, being of great size, 
The principal tree in them is the bibul (Aeacia Arabica). The 
following is 2 list of these forests, with their area and the revenue 
for the year 1873-74 :— 








Revenue, 
Forest. Area, for Remarks, 





KE. reves. | ruptes, 

x, Vinin « «| 9,142 | 1,609 | Manted about A.p, 1800, by ILI 

Muhammad Khiin ‘Talpur. 

2, Sonda , «| 2,114 | 1,279 | Planted about A. 1795, by ILII, 

Muhanunad Khan Tatpur 

3. Ileltian . «| 2,898! 1,510 | Planted about aw. 1828, by ILI, 

Nur Muhammad Chin, 

4. Lolang . «| 5,181 909 | Planted about A.p, 1802, by ILI, 
Kaiam Ali Kha 

5. Shahlanka . {| 1,690 342 | Planted about a.p, 1805, by ILI, 

Mwiad Ali Khan, 

6. Garko . «| 4,079 | 8,601 | Planted about a.n, r8o2, by ILI 

Muwiad Ali Khiin, 


















Totals . . | 25,074 | 14,250 














The revenue from these forests is made up mostly from grazing 
fees, sale of firewood, bibul pods, charcoal, and cultivation of 
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land within forest limits. These forests comprise the tapa 
of Virén, which is in the charge of a Tapadiir of the Forest De- 
partment, who, with a subordinate establishment of razhas, ot 
foresters, looks after these forests, and is himself controlled by an 
Inspector, whose duty it is to supervise a certain number of such 
tapas, 

Fisneries.—The fisheries in this division extend not only to 
the Indus, but to the dlandhs aswell, The fish principally caught 
are pala (the /i/sa of the Ganges), dhambro, khago, gandan, 
jérkho, gangat (prawns), goj (eels), popri, and singari, The 
bulani, a kind of porpoise, is also caught in the Indus, The right 
of fishing is sold yearly by auction to the highest bidder, the 
revenue so derived by the Government being considerable, 
and ranging at times from 5000 to yooo rupees annually, This 
amount is included in the local revenue. The following is a list 
of the fisheiies in this district, with the annual average revenue 
paid on them to Government dwing the past three years ending 


1873-74:— 




















Revenue 
Total 
Talaka, Name of Fishery. cfstived by Rani: 
rupees, rhpees, 
Dhandh Kinjhar. 6 6 6 469 
» Sonamhi. . 1. e . 469 
yy  Chhachh Darya . . 217 
a ea, | a a 
Kohiri Darya, Dua and Dabiya 13) 
Jhol . er Ser ee “ew 216 
Miscellaneous) } 1} 121 
2,030 
Khiin Moléno Shih... 485 
hacks Mirinkhin . oo. . 15 
n =n Dhandh Ghiro . . . 
2 Mipm Sikto +4) Chhachh Saherko and Likho . a 
DmiaNaro . 2. . 2 ee va 
Miscellaneous, ». . « 4s “17 
636 
Dhandh Simra and Ghagh, . 150 
mo Pachak. 1 1. 4 10 
Daria Uchto. 1 1 1 4 too 
Kohiri Gahéwiti. . . 3 
3. Ghorabaii. .4| Kiin Titiaro . . ae 5 
Dhandh Makin Talao ; |! 10 
Daria Khédewati. 2... To 
- Several Dhoas » 2. 1. 50 
Miscellaneous. . . 1 . . 55 
393 
Total . | 3,059 
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Popu.arion.—Thetotal population of the Jerruck division, which 
consists almost entirely of Musalmans and Hindltis, was found by 
the census of 1872 lo be 92,902 souls, of whom 80,130 are of the 
former, and 12,886 of the latter class, There are thus about 30 
souls to the square mile, but this paucity of population is partly 
accounted for owing to the large and, in a great nfeasure, unin- 
habitable area of that portion of the Indus delta included in this 
division, and also to the fact thal but eve-teentieth part of the 
entire aiea of the Jerruck Deputy Collectorate is under cultiva- 
tion. The Muhammadan inhabitants, who are partly of the Suni 


and Shia sects, may he classed as follows :— 











MUAMMADANS, 
‘Tribes, Number, Principal Sub divisions, Remarks, 

1. Balochis . | 6,132 | Karmiti, Laghini, Lnghariy ‘There are numerous stth- 
Rind, Choung, Khoso, Chan- divisions of the Kauma- 
dia, Nizamant’ Giigiini, Sho-| tis, nemly go in all, 

3 ani, albini, Jatol, Bira- 
mini, Magsi, Seh hur, Khaskh, 
Jamati, &e, 
2. Shékhs . | 1,363} 
3. Memons 
and Borahs } 2,306 

4, Khwiijas . 983 

5. Mogals . 157 

6. Pathiins , aia 

7 Sindis, . } 26,257 | Otha, Jolin, Shore, Mahar, } These are mostly Sommnas 
Niimria, Stimin, Rijpoto, | and Siimans; the former 
Kornja, Ana, Rahinwa, Buti, | descendants of Sam, the 
Katiay, Lavit, Lukha, Juniija, 7 son of Nuh, and the 
Lila, Guba, Hingoja, Samima, Intter descendants of 
Lakba, Abra, Nara, Unar,} Samia, Kamirpota, Mito- 
Babila, Udhar, Shekarl,Koria, | pota, Budipota, and No- 
Gaboi, Tuo, Notiar, Rathore, inngpota,  Stima sa 
Khaskéli, Sutia, Samaja, covuption of Samra, 

8 Saiyads . | 1,406 | Shirfizi, Shakriv-alahi, Bok- | ‘These tibes came to Sind 
hati, Mashédi, Amikhiini, eon yaulous placesin Asin, 

9. Allothers | 40,373 fay os In this large number are 

no doubt included many 
Sikhs as syell as Sindis, 
but the census papers of 
1872 do not give any 
details, 

Tolal , | 80,130 
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Tlnnts. 








Number. | Principal Sub divisions, Rematks. 


Castes. 





946 | Saistidh, Pokarna, 






x, Bighmans . 





ca Kshatrias” . 12 | Sahto, Panjabi. 





3 The Amils me a 
Lohano, Bhatia... sub-division of the 
Lohino, 





3, Waishia. 


4, Sudias aoa 
others. 










Khati, Sonaro, Sochi, &e. 









Total . 








The chief Musalman tribes inhabiting this division are the Kar- 
miatis, Jokias, and Niimuias. The Karmiati tribe of Balochis came 
originally, it is said, from Halab, on the frontieis of Persia, On 
their ‘march towards Sind they took possession of Karmat, in 
Makran, where they remaincd for a considerable time, and fiom 
which place they derive their name, From Karmat they gradually 
extended themselves towards Sind, until finding themselves strong 
enough to cope with the Buré tribe, which then occupied the 
districts lying between Karachi and the Habb river, they crossed 
that stream and dispossessed the Bués of their lands, After this 
conquest the Karmatis settled on the banks of the Malir river, 
whence they extended themselves into Sakro, where their chief 
resided in 1847, and where he obtained a Jagir on condition that 
when his services might be required he should muster his tribe for 
the defence of Tatta, In 1847 the Karmat tribe could muster 
about 400 men, The Jokia tribe is of Rajpit origin, and formerly 
occupied a mountainous district named Kangara, north of Shah 
Biliwal, in Balochistan, whence, about one hundred and fifly years 
ago, they descended into the valley of the Habb river, and, as their 
riumbets incieased, gradually spread themselves over the lands 
lying between the Habb and the Malir rivers, Their first chiefs 
were of no celebrity; but in the reign of Ghulam Shah Kalhora, 
Bijar Jokia, who was a Sepoy in the service of that prince, obtained 
the chieftainship and title of Jam for the following services ;—The 
distict of Sakro, including Dharaja and Sauri Bandi, was at that 
time governed by a Hindi Rani, or chief, named Arjtin, a man of 
gieat bodily stiength, and possessing great influence in the delta. 
Ghilam Shah was anxious to dispossess him of his territories, but 
having no just pretence for attacking him, he sought to have him 
assassinated. ‘This, however, was no easy matter tq accomplish, 
as the Rana was noted as a brave and powerful man, and, being 
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on his guard, he had constiucted a temporary building on an 
island, to which he repaired every night with a few followeis to 
sleep. Bijar Jokia, however, undertook to accomplish his destruc- 
tion, and having collected about twenty resolute men of his own 
tribe, he and they swam over at night to the island where the 
Rana reposed, and before the latter could 1ecover fiom his surprise, 
made a sudden onslaught, sword in hand, and killed him and all 
his followers. Ghulim Shah, hearing of this success, seized upon 
the Rana’s lands, appointing Bijar as Jim of the Jokia tribe, and 
the latter, having gained great renown by this exploit, easily ob- 
tained an acknowledgment of his supremacy from the whole tribe, 
Being of a restless and intriguing disposition, Jam Bijar soon con- 
trived to involve himself in quarrels with his neighbours, ‘The 
Karmatis he dispossessed of the valley of the Malir river, and, 
gaining a victory over the Niimias near the Habb river, he com- 
pelled them to move farther north, while he and his followeis 
occupied the whole of the lands lying between the [Tabb and the 
Gharo creek. Jam DBijar was succeeded by his son, Mindd Ali, 
whose son, Mir Ali, was Jam in 1847, In 1843, the Hyderabad 
Mirs directed the Jam to muster his tribe, and, in conjunction 
with the Karmatis and Nimrias, to occupy the town of Karachi, 
and, if possible, drive the British out of their camp, The chiefs 
assembled their men, but the news of the victory al Mecanee so 
damped their ardour that they did not dare to approach within 
forty miles of Karachi, After the victory at Hyderabad, the Jam 
came in and made his se/aam, upon which the Jagirs he had held 
under the Mirs were restored to him, ‘The tribe of Ntumrias 
appear to have been of Rajput origin, as the first of the family, 
whose name is recorded as Fsub Khan, together with his eight 
brothers, set forth from Rajptitina, and after many adventures, 
arrived at Kedje, in Makydn, where they were well received by 
the chief of that place, After sojourning for some time at Kedje, 
the Namuia (or Vimardi, literally nine men) brothers assassinated 
the chief of the place, on account of a gross insult offered to the 
elder brother by the latter. In consequence of this they were 
compelled to leave Makran, proceeding to the western frontier of 
_ Sind,, where they settled and intermairied with the inhabilanis of 
the country, In a few years they became a very numerous and 
powerful tribe, and gradually obtained possession of the whole of 
the hill country lying between the Pabb mountains and the Indus 
on the east and west, and between the Malir and Baran 1ivers 
on the north and south, Jor many years fierce contests were 


+ maintained between them and the Khoso tribe, but the latter were 
x 
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eventually driven beyond the Bayan river, This happened nearly 
ninety-five years ago, since which time the Niimiias have held 
undisturbed possession, At the conquest of the province in 1843, 
Ahmad Khan was the chief of this hibe, and, in consideration of 
his relinquighing his claim to all the hill lands occupied by the 
Niimrias, Sir Chales Napier granted him in jagir the-whole of 
the land which he and his people had cultivated on the hills, 
amounting to 2500 djed@s, He formerly enjoyed the privilege of 
collecting customs and tolls on the river at Kotri, and when 
these were abolished he 1eceived as compensation 600 bigis of 
land near the village of Budhapur. When the village of Kotri and 
the gardens near it weie required for Government purposes, this 
chief ieadily ielinquished them, 1eceiving in exchange other 
gardens both above and below that town. Formerly four chiefs 
of the Nfimiia tribe used to levy a kind of black-mail called “ mith” 
on all merchandise passing between Sehwan and Karichi, and 
between Karachi and Kotri by the hill routes, The rates paid 
to these chiefs were three annas per camel-load between Sehwan 
and Karichi, and one and a half annas between Karachi and 
Kotri, In consideration of this payment, the Nimria chiefs 
guaranteed the safety of the whole of the merchandise, camels 
and attendants, and should anything be lost, they were hound to 
make it good. They used to detach two or more of their followers 
as guides with each kafila, who received each two rupees for the 
trip between Karachi and Kotri, and four rupees each between 
Karachi and Sehwan. These guides were expected to supply 
the travellers with all the wood and water they needed on the 
march, 

While treating of the inhabitants of this division, it will be 
necessary also here to refer to the Saiyads and other people of 
the town of Tatta, who in 1857, at the instigation of Mr, Gibbs, 
Bo, C.S., formerly Judicial Assistant Commissioner in Sind, took 
certain measures among themselves towards reducing the very 
heavy expenses which long-established usage had compelled them 
to incur on the ceremonies observed at births, marriages and 
deaths. The gieat falling off in the population of Tatta, during 
the past fifty or one hundred years, had, with much truth, been 
attributed to the frequent intermauriage of fist and second cousins, 
the object being to avoid the heavy expense which, under other 
circumstances, would fall upon the parties interested, whereas 
immediate relations, by exchanging a son for a daughter, could 
celebrate these unions at a comparatively small cost, In 
1857 the Saiyads, at several meetings held in Tatta, agreed to 
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conform to certain 1ules put forward by influential members of 
their body for reducing these expenses ; “by these rules the com- 
munity was divided into thiec classes, and to each was appointed 
the expenses to be hencefoith incurred at every bitth, marriage, 
or death. Some idea may be formed of the great benefit derived 
by the Musalman population from this step, when it is mentioned 
that the cost Jormerly incurred by a member of the fist class at 
every bith, maniage and death amounted to not less than 4900 
rupees, 6950 rupees, and 3550 rupees icspectively, The result 
of this very heavy outlay was to place the great majority of the 
Muhammadan population of the town in inextricable debt, and 
reduce them, in fact, to a state of hopeless destitution, By the 
rules, a member of the first class has vow to pay but 550 rupees 
at a birth, 1285 at a marriage, and 320 at a funeral, the 1eduction 
for the two other classes being in a proportionate ratio, In 
carrying out this very beneficial measure, two Muhammadan 
gentlemen—one Saiyad Airiidin, a Minsif of Karachi, and the 
other, Saiyad Sabar Ali Shah, of ‘Tatta—cxertéd themselves in so 
praiseworthy a manner as to obtain from the Bombay Government 
the following rewards: ‘To the foimer, a present of law books to 
the value of 200 1upees; and to the latter, Persian and Arabic 
works to the value of 150 rupees, 

Crme—Unlike other Sind districts, cattle-stealing docs nol 
seem to be the most prevalent crime in that of Jerruck, Murders 
appear to be rae; but the comparatively small amount of crime 
shown in the following statistical table, extending over four years 
ending with 1874, may be attributed in a great measure Lo the 
sparse population in this large-district, there being, as has already 
been stated, but 30 souls to the square mile ;— 


CRIMINAL. 


Ifurta, 
Assaults, | Thott: I Rocotving 


Murders, [and uegt| | Stolen» | JZouse> | Highway | Other 
imt D . breaking. | Robbery (Oftences,] 
Gaminal Cattle, |Others,| rene 





135 | 44 24 166, 


125 62 100 
113 33 150 
gl 25 
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Crvin. 
Suits for Land, | Suits for Money. } Other Suits. Total. 
Year, 
No. | Value, | No. | Value. | No. | Value. | No, | Value. 
rupees, rupees, rupees rupees, 


1871 2 522 206 | 14,764 | 96 3,732 | 304 | 19,018 
1872 3 | 3,700 148 { 17,011 | 90 2,751} 24 | 23,462 
18973 3 662 186 } 21,199 | Tor 7,240 | 290 | 29,10L 

3 


1874 425 | 264} 31,977| 92 | 41582] 359 | 36,984 





ADMINISTRATION.-~The chief revenue and magisterial authority 
in the’Jeriuck Division is the Deputy Collector, who is also a full- 
power magistrate and vice-president of the various municipalities 
in his district ; he ordinarily resides at the town of Jerruck, Under 
him are three Mikhtyarkars and two Kotwals; the former, in 
addition to being revenue officers, have the powers of a first-class 
subordinate magistrate, and their head Manshis those of a second- 
class subordinate magistrate. The duties of the Kotwals—one of 
whom is stationed at Jerruck, and the offter at Kéti—are almost 
entirely of a magisterial nature ; they also superintend the subor- 
dinate jails at their respective stations. Under the Makhtyarkars, 
as in other Sind districts, are a number of Tapadars who assist 
in the collection of the revenue; among their other duties is 
that of counting the wheels used for irrigation in their réspective 
tapas, 

Crivit Courts.—In civil matters, the original jurisdiction of the 
Subordinate Court at Koti extends over the Tatta and MirpurSakro 
taliikas, while that of the Subordinate Court at Mirpur Batoro, in 
the Shahbandar Division, extends over the Ghorabiti taliika in the 
Jerruck Division, 

Carrie Pounps.—There are ten cattle pounds in the Jerruck 
district, under the charge of Minshis, with peons to assist them, 
and the proceeds are included in municipal revenue, where the 
town having a cattle pound has also a municipality, otherwise it is 
oredited to local revenue; the sums annually realised “from this 
source range from 1300 to 2300 rupees, 

Poxicr,-—-The total number of police of all descriptions em- 
ployed in the Jerruck Division.is 196, or one policeman to every 
469 of the population, Forty-three of these are mounted, and the 
rest are foot and municipal police. The number of police posts 

eis 27; and the force—which is a portion of that under the direct 
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control of the District Superintendent of Police for the Kavichi 
Collectorate-—is distributed as follows ;—~ 


Taltka, Mounted | Foot Pollcs. Remarks. 





tr Tatta . The mounted police 
Na ea comprise both horse 
2, Mitpur Sakera and camel levies, 
3. Ghoiabai , There me also 28 
—————, Municipal police, 
Total . 





Ruvenve,——The revenue of the Jerruck District, which is divided 
into imperial and local, is shown in the accompanying tables, 
under its separate heads, for the past five years, ending with 


1873-74 
- I, IMPERIAL REVENUE, 

















Realisations in 
tems 

1869-70. 1870-71, 1871-72, 1872-73, 1874-74 

rupees, rupees, rupees, rupees, rupees, 

Land Tax . . . | 1,70,630 | 1,64,967 1455800 1,64 ,852 } 1,48, 145 
Abkiri , 40. .f 12,870] 7,150 985 7,557 { 75799 
Diugs and Opium . 3,565 74 % 71902 6,908 5,742 
Stamps . 6 5 5 7,174 7,41 5,885 6,660 7338 
Salt. 1. 2 we 6,325 500 3 230 250 
Poul De paatinant . 2,291 2,509 753 867 913 

tificat ‘ 
an i a) Te} 6,495 | 12,702 3,107 2,190 a 

aw and Justice 5,307 4:35 1,837 1,92 02 
Miscellaneous .  . 4,360 3. 3 aa) 838 ieee 








Total rupees. | 2,129,017 24104878 | 1483, 106 £,903473 | 184,899 





II, Loca Revenun. 


Renlisitions tn 


Items. — - 
1869-70, | r8jo-7t. | rep. | 1872-73, | 2874—4. 


rupees. | rupecs, | iupees, | aapeea, | aupacs. 


Ci id 5 
ease on Li and Sayer\! 11 269 | 10,411 | 10,813 | 10,362 | 9,669 








Percent on li at a 

canis : malonate’ 185) so] sma] ag] at. 
altle Pound... 6] ot 2,331 

Feary Fund. oo. 1. ise val 7,430 | 8,688 | 9,165 
Fisheries. . os. . s120 {| 7,188 | 6,960] 7,174] 6,570 


Total inpecs . | 23,078 | 23, 108 | 25,777 | 26,670 | 25 , B85 
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As regards Abkari revenue, the contract for the manufacture of 
country liquor is sold by auction yearly at the head-quarter station 
of each talitke, Manufactured country liquor is sold at the rate 
of from 12 annas Lo 2 rupees Per ser. 

Survey SETILEMEN?T,—In common with the rest of Sind, the 
topographical survey of this division has been completed—a 
portion in 1863-64, and the remainder in 1869-70, As yet no 
settlement has been introduced, but it is expected to be so shortly, 
At present lands are given out on provisional or temporary leases, 
under a kind of “ 2achha" settlement, introduced in 1865 by Mr, 
S, Mansfield, the then Commissioner of Sind, These leases are 
intended to lapse on the introduction of the new survey setUlement, 
Four rapees per acre may be considered as the maximum rate 
paid under the presenti system now obtaining in this district, 
but on small cultivation not on lease, the maximum rate may 
be estimated at 2 rupees fer siz, or 3 rupees 3 annas"11 pies 
per acre; and the minimum, 8 annas per 7¢r@d, or 1§ annas and 
6 pics per acre, The following may be taken as the rates or- 
dinarily in force in this Deputy Collectorate on different kinds of 
cultivation -— 


Mahkuli . . . . «4 ~~ rupees per acre, 
Charkhi . . . . . 2 + ” 
Sailabi (or Mok Rabi) . 18 ” ” 
Ditto (Kharif), . . 3 
Bainie » 6 6 ye 0 


The hakiba (or water-rate) is 6 pies per acre, 

The tenures of this district, which are Zamindari in principle, do 
not appear to differ in any marked respect from those prevailing 
in other parts of the province, 

J&ctrvars,-—The following is a list of the Jagirdirs in this 
division, with the areas of their several holdings, The entire area 
held in Jagir is about 96,000 acres; of this the cultivated land 
is barely 21,000 acres in extent, the largest portion being in 
the Tata talika, The area of culturable and unarable land is 
very neatly 75,000 acres :—~ 
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The Séri grants in this division are few, and are confined to 
thirteen individuals only, viz.: ‘Three in the Tatta taliika, and six 
and four in the Mirpur Sakro and Ghorabari talttkas respectively, 
The aggregate acreage included+in these grants ig only 250 acres 
and 2y giintas, ‘The Mafidars are seventeen in number; of these 
thirteen are in the Tatta Taluka ; two in the Mirpur Sakro, and two 
in the Ghorabari talikas, Their grants range from eight giintas 
to twenty-three acies, 

Monicipatitizs,—There are municipal institutions in thiee of 
the towns in this division, viz.: Tatla, Jerruck, and Kati, The 
receipts and disbursements of these several municipalities for 
three years, ending with 1873-74, are shown in the following 
table — 


Where Date of Receipts in « Disbursements in 


situate, Establishment. 











1872=72, | 1872-73. | 1873-74. | x87x-72, | 1879~73, | 2873-74. 





rupees, | rupees. | rupees. | rupees, | rupees | rupees, 


1, Tattn | 17th Jan, 1854 | 8,045 | 6,363 | 9,514 | 6,952 | 4,995 | 9,422 
2, Jeuuck| 13th Sept, 1855 | 1,909 | 1,046 | 1,437 | 2,043 | 1,267 | 1,544 
3 Kali, | rst Feb, 1854 . |10,390 12,205 |16,855 | 5,420 | 8,330 | §,192 








The income of these municipalities is made up principally from 
town duties, market fees, proceeds under the Cattle Pound Act, 
house tax, produce of municipal gardens, &c, The disbursements 
are more particularly on account of police, conservancy, municipal 
establishments, lighting, money grants to dispensaries, and repairs 
to roads, buildings, &c, 

Mevica, EsrapiisumEntrs,—There are no hospitals in this 
division, but three medical dispensaries, situate at Jerruck, Tatta, 
and Kati, The Jerruck dispensary was established in 1855, and is 
under the charge of a hospital assistant with a small subordinate 
establishment. The Jerruck municipality applies a portion of its 
funds towards the support of this institution, The following table 
will give further information on this head :— 







‘Total 


Average Daily 
Admissions, 


Casualties in ‘Attendance, 


Remarks, 





x873. | 1874. | 1878, | 1874, | 2873. | 2874. 











In-door patients . | 16 Pears au rrr | 0°16 






Out-door patients , |1,401 {1,280 | ... we | 19°3 | 14°7 
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The charitable dispensary at Tatta was established in November 
1866, and is under the charge of a sub-assistant surgeon, with a 
native medical pupil and other subordinate establishments. It is 
supported entirely by the Tatta municipality, The following 
table will give additional information respecting this dispensary :— 


Average Daily 
Total Admissions, Casuntties in ANaoianens 


1873, 1874. 1873, 1874. 2873, 1874. 


— |_————~ 








In-door patients 33 37 6 3 14 1'8 


Out-door patients, 5,658 | 6,104 13 9 70'1 88°6 





The dispensary at Kéti, established about 1867, is now located 
in a new building, erected in 1874, It is under the charge of a 
hospital assistant, with a small subordinate establishment under 
him. The Kati municipality contributes about 4oo iupees annu- 
ally towards the support of this institution, The following table 
will show the total number of admissions, &c., into this dispensary 
during the years 1873 and 1874 :— 


‘Yotat Admissions, Casualties in Ayer rane Dally 





1873. } 1874. 1873. 1874 1873, 18740 


In-door patients 9 9 5 2 8 6 
Out-door patients} 3,958 | 3,436 bi x 33'4 | 387 





Prisons,—There are no large jails in the Jerruck Division, but 
the subordinate jails, five in number, are situate at the towns of 
Jerruck, Tatta, Kéti, Sakro, and Kotri Allahrakhyo, The jails at 
Jerruck and Kéti are superintended respectWely by the Kotwals 
of those towns, 

Enucation,—Education in this division would appear to be 

,at a very low ebb, as there are in all but seven Government 
schools, with an attendance of 402 pupils, There is a Govern- 
ment Anglo-vernacular school at Tatla, ‘The number of schools, 
&c,, in each taliika is as follows (see next page) i—~- 
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Government Schools, 





Talika. Remarks. 





No. ( Pupils. 











1 Tatta . 4 325 | Includes girls, 







2, Ghoabari 37 
3. Mirpur Sakro 40 
Total . 402 





AGRICULTURE,—There would seem, as elsewhere in Sind, to 
be two principal seasons for carrying on agricultural operations in 
this division, viz,, Kharif and Rabi; these, with the chief crops 
produced in each, will be found given in the following tabulated 
statement :— 


















Time when 









Season. Principal Crops produced, 





Reaped. 



















Rice, juir, baiji, sugars 
cane, cotton, —oil-seeds, 
mung, melons, &c, 

Tobacco, wheat (very little) 
grail, matar, urad, small 
quantity of barley, onions, 
‘and arden vegetables 

generally, 


Apiul, May, 
andl June . 


Oct,  Nov., 
and Dee, 


Mauch, Apuil, 
and May 










1, Kharif { 

















‘Oct, Nov, 
a, Rabi H(t peo 












The area of land in this division covered with the various 
Kharif and Rabi crops, during 1873-74, will afford some idea of 
the extent to which each is cultivated :— 














Season. Crop, English Acres, 
Jiir , , we 563 

Bai, 6 ee we 45230 

Khaif., . {Rice . a a 35,214 
Sugar-cane 1. 5 662 

Cotton . . s 2 ¢ 38 

othe produce . . , 33,36 

. Qbacco , » » » 6 oF 
Rabi. + Wheat | Ne Aine 276 
Other produce . . . 45745 

Tolal . . «.) 49,161 

i 





From this it will at once be seen that rice is the staple gain of 
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this division ; in the delta portion of this distiict it may be con- 
sidered as forming quite five-sixths of the entire produce of the 
Ghorabari and Mirpur taliikas. Bajri and juar are grown mostly 
in the Tatta taliika: garden cultivation is successfully cariied on 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the town of Tatta, where this 
kind of produce meets with a ready sale, Rabi crops to some 
extent are raised in the various dzand/s of this division as they dry 
up, and during the Kharif season 1ice seedlings are also prepared in 
them. ‘Taken as a whole, the rabi crops throughout the district 
may be considered as very poor, owing, as previously mentioned, 
to the prevalence of sea-fogs during the cold season, more especially 
in the Mirpur and Ghorabari talikas, ‘From this cause all cereals 
but barley suffer, and, except in the vicinity of Jerruck, they cannot 
be cultivated at all, In the Ghorabari taliika, a small quantity of 
sinni (Crotularia juncea), a cordage plant, is cultivated, and from 
the fibre ropes and fishing gear are made. The implements of 
husbandry in use in this district are those generally found in other 
districts of this province, 

Commercer,—-The trade carried on in the Jerruck districtis mostly 
in grain, especially rice, and in agricultural products generally, all 
of which are exported in large quantities to Karachi, Mydeiabad, 
and to other places out of Sind, The town of Kati may at 
present be considered as the only important place of trade in this 
division, Formerly Ghorabari,(also called Vikar, though the latter 
was quite a distinct village), a town seated on the old Ghora 
river, a branch of the Hajamro, was once the most flourishing seat 
of commerce in the della, Heddle, in 1837, mentions it ns being 
visited yearly by 180 vesscls of different sizes, from Karachi, 
Gwadar, Sonmiini, Anjar, Kachh-Mandavi, Jamnagar, Porbandar, 
and other ports, It then exported large quantities of rice, ghi, 
and red sugar, and imported woods of different kinds, cocoa-nuts, 
dates, dried figs, cotton, pepper, wheat, iron, manufactured articles, 
&c, Catless, writing also in 1837, slates that 4oo boats, on an 
average, annually sailed from this port to Bombay, Maskat, Kachh, 
and Gujrit. The valve of the exports, which were chiefly rice, 
ghi and giir (molasses), he estimated al 2,65,500 rupees ; and the 
imports, which comprised cloths, sugar, iron, copper and lead 
from Bombay, pepper, coir and timber from the Malabar coast, 
dates, dried fruit, and slaves from Maskat, and cotton and coarse 
cloths from Kachh, at about 1,00,500 rupees. These imports 
were, it was believed, “consumed mosily by the inhabitants of 
the Sind delta, In 1848 the river capriciously left Ghorabiri, 
and the trade of the place was speedily transplanted to K&ti, a 
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town which was itself afterwards overflowed by the river; and 
another town of the same name, and now-.only twenty-two years 
old, was built not far from it. Here the trade is large and brisk, 
but not dming the monsoon period of the year, which, coupled 
with the then unhealthy state of the place, stops for a time all com- 
mercial iransactions. The real value of the imports into Kéti from 
all ports within and beyond the province of Sind, in 1873-74, 
was 5,70,536 1upees, and the exports from Kéti in that same 
year were computed at 28,03,240 rupees, The imports from sea- 
ward comprised ynincipally cocoa-nuts, cotton goods and wrought 
metals, and in a lesser degiee, spices, dyes, diugs and medicines, 
fruit and vegetables. The exports seaward to foreign and Indian 
ports consisted mostly of grain and pulse, oil-seeds, raw cotton, 
wool, drugs and medicines, firewood and dyes, The valve of the 
import and export trade of Kéti, both sea and river-borne, together 
with other information on this head, will be found entered into in 
the desciiption of that town, (See KEri.) The following tables 
will show, aAproximaiely, the quantity and value of the impoits 
and exports of the two talfikas of Tatta and Mirpur Sakro in 
this division ; those for the Ghorabaii talika being almost en- 
tirely centered at the town of Kéti, will be given in the account 
of that port, 

















‘Tatta Taloka Mirpur Sakro Taloka 


















Articles imported, 
Amount. Value Amount Value, 
maunds, rupees, maunds, rupees, 
Gliese See 600 B 50 | ‘1,600 
Grain ofsorts . . « «| 96,000 | 1,20,000 200 600 
pieces, pieces, 
Cloths , . . ww 3,000 127000 2,000 8,000 
maunds maids, 
Cotton twist. . 1 6 é 1,200 5 150 
Sugar and suigar-candy —, 300 5,700 roo | , 1,700 
Copper... 8 6 240 6 240 
Thon, biass and steel . 125 750 100 600 
Spices . . . 100 1,000 49 490 
Kopra (dried, cacon: -nut) ‘ 25 250 Io 100 
Monee (ar ji Jag 1,500 6,000 tes ” 
Oil . one 2,250 
Diugs and ayes. noe 31500 
Betel-nuts tone 300 
Cotton , 6 1 se ee {00 
Dates . . wa Ne 100 
Silk} . OR. Saas 500 
Tobacco, » . » » + 2,500 
Othe: articles 2 6 250 
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ee 
Tatta Taifika, Mirpur Sakro Talika, 
Articles eaported. 
Amount. Value Amount, Valuc 
maunis, rupecs. maunds, LuUpees 
Grain of soits «+ + + | 35,200 55,000 25,600 40,000 
Molasses. » + © + 1,000 5,000 6,000 42,000 
Wool, . 6 se ee 1,200 4,800 300 1,500 
Cloth, . . « + «+ « '4,000thiins 24,000 ky ide 
Skins, » + + + + 6 2,000 1,000 1,500 3,000 
Plantains 2 1 + ee wn tes 3 lakhs, 900 











Manuracturts,—The manufactures carried on in the Jerruck 
district are at the present time few, and but of little consequence, 
Salt is made to some extent in the Mirpur and Tatta talfikas, At 
the town of Tatta, once renowned for its manufacturing skill in 
many articles, there is now but little made, in compmison with 
former times, Liingis, stisis, and cottons of different kinds me 
still manufactured, the fist-named to some extent. The Zing, 
which is a kind of shawl or scarf, is a thick, rich, and variegated 
fabric, having a warp of silk and a woof of cotton, and in the 
more costly descriptions has much gold tmead interwoven with it, 
Dr. Winchester, in 1839, speaks of these articles being then made 
of exquisite beauty and workmanship; that they were greatly 
prized by the Talpur Mirs, and were included by them in all 
presents made to foreign powers, At that time the Tatta chintzes, 
were considered -to be far superior to those of India, both in 
texture and pattern, and the fine cloths almost equal to those of 
Surat, but the “dangari” cloth was of an inferior quality, In 
addition to these, glazetl tiles, brickwork and pottery are still 
made, but the first have nol the excellence of those manufactmed 
between three and four centuries ago. The art by which the ex- 
quisite glaze of former days was produced would seem, indeed, 
to have been lost. Excellent stisis (or striped cloths) and camel 
saddles are made in the town of Jerruck. 

Farrs,—There would appear to be a great number of fairs held 
in this division ; but out of mote than forty, only nineteen are of 
any consequence, the others being cach atlended by but from 50 
to 300 people. The following is a list of the principal fairs, with 
other information connected with them (see next page)i— 
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There is also a shrine of very conside:able sanctity at the village 
of Jhimpir, in the Tatta talika, close to the Sind railway ; here 
a spring of fresh waler gushes out of a hillon which the tomb of the 
Musalman saint, Shékh Amin, is built; he is venerated alike by 
Musalmans and Hindiis, who come in crowds to visit the tomb, 

Communtcations,—There are in the Jeriuck Division about 
360 miles of roads, of which 190 are tiumk lines, and So postal, 
The sifpjoined tabular statement will contain all information 
relative to these communications; it may here be mentioned 
that one only of these roads, connecting the town of ‘Tatla with 
the Sind railway at Jungshahi, is metalled, 








% 








3 
a | Deserip- 
t ¥ | Hon of Remaks, 
prom a A) Mou, 
1, Nai Baran. . | Ghuo . . «| yo | Trunk | This is the meat military 10nd 
running fom Karachi to 
Koti, and passing through 
a Giijo, Tatta, UWelaia, Sond, 
Jeusels and Aungar; it is 
ridged almost throughout 
its entire distance, and has 
milestones, ‘Chore is a fine 
lnidge over the creck at 
Ghito, and a staging banga- 
low and dharamsila at that 
village ; also dhaamsilas at 
Sonda, ILelitia, Chillin, and 
Aungar, 
2, Tata . . . | Kati. . . «| 60] do, | Theicisa travellers’ bangnlow 
on the Makli hills, close to 
Tatia, and a dhaamsila in 
Talia itself, ‘This sond 
passes though Kotri Alah« 
rakhyo, and Ghorabiri. 
3 Talta . . . | Bijoro . . «| § Branch] A ferry road, 
4 Tatta . . . |] Bhiman, . . | 24! do 
5. Mokli . , . | Mirpur Sakio , { 2g ; Trunk | There is a dhavamsfila at*Mir- 
pur Sakio, 
6, Michara , . | PirPatho . . | 7 ,Bianch| A dharamsiile at Pir Patho, 
7 Jerruck . . «| Meting. . «| 13 , Postal | There ae three dharamsilas 
at Joiruck ; one in the town, 
and the other two on the 
banks of the Indus; also one 
at Meting. 
8 Jone + « «| Rajo Nizamani, | 4 Bianch 
ferruck . » . | Khameio . .] 7, do, 
io. Tatta . , . | Bawa Purando-| 3° do 
jo-got. i 
11, Mirpur Sakro , | Dab@ji. . . | 21, do 
12, Mirpur Sakro , {| Mahr . . ,/ 16, do, 
13. Kotri Alabrakhyo Khatho. « . | 24, do. | A dhuamsiila at Kotri Alnh- 





rakhyo, 
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£8 | Descrip- 
From, To HS | “on of Remarks, 
8 ¢ Road, 
14. Mirpur Sakro . | Ghiio . . «| 20) Main 
1§. Ghulim-ulah =, | Ghino . 17 | Bianch| A dhaiamsila at Ghulam-ulah, 
16, Bihno . . . | Ghulam Nabi 5 do. 
Shah-jo-got, 


I 4 Mirpur Sakro , | Ghulam-ulah . | 16] do. 
x8. Tatta . . ./Tavnka. . ./] 8] do. | A feny road, 
1g, Tatta . . .} Bao Purand’is.| §| do, do, 

20, Tanka . «| PirPatho . .j 4, ” 

21, Ghulim-ulah . | Pir Patho . . | 5 |Bianch, 
22, Bibro . . .|Giijjo . « «| 3} do A dhasamsila at Giijo, 

23. Makli . . «| Jungshahi . . | 13 { Tiunk | Is metalled, and has mile- 


and stones. 
postal, . 
24, Pin Patho . . | Feuy at Iaiyit | ro [Branch. 


Giho, 
25, Lakho Latifula. | Tatta . . .| 2] do, 
26, Mirpur Sakio . | Kiri. . . «| 8] do, 

















Ferrins,—There are in all thity-six ferries in this division ; 
of these fifleen are on the Indus, eight on the Uchto, and ten on 
the Baghiar branches of the Indus, These are as follows:—~ 




















Name of Ferry. Where situate, Hunter 
x, Saiyadpur, . . | On Indus, near Saiyndpur hone a 
2, Raj Ghat. . . ” Bijoro . 1 ee 4 
3 Lalang, 1 + ” Lalang «©. +s 1 
4 Heliia, . . . ” Ilelfiin 2. . se I 
5 Sonda, « . « ” Sonda . . se I 
6, Lakho Latifula . A Lakho Latifula , . I 
7 Song, . + > ” Soung . . se I 
&Juma . . we ” Juma, se se 1 
9 Jenuck =. 5 ” ferruck soe ee 1 
10, Hniyit Giho . . ” aiyit Giho. . 1 
tr, Bhiman Puio. . ” Bhiman Puro. . 1 
1a, Kotri , 6 1 ny Kotii Alahrakhyo . I 
13. Khalifa, . . ” Khalifa 2... . I 
14. Daulatpm . . . ” Daulatpur . . I 
15. Lakhi. . 6s Lakhi, 6 4 4 1 
16, Parlo Khati . . | On Tehto, near Babiala-jo-got . . I 
iy Kalandri. . oar) Vathion . . . r 
18 Gaho. . 6 . ” Nibdi. «2 1 4 I 
tg, Khatho, . . . ” Mahmiida oo. 1 
20, Bampto . . ” Bampto . soe 1 
at,Munfio . . . ” Mungo. 2. 1 r 
a2 Ani Bandi. . . ns Ani Banda... I 
23. Richhal . . ” Bela BaiSahéb. . 1 
24, Kukai, . . ” Daulatpur . . T 
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Name of Ferry, Where situate, Noinbor 
= ee BO BMS woseatecnesl| pees 
25, Baghin . . . | On Uchto, near Baghan, . . . x 
26, Ando... . » Got Vatunal ., I 
27, Mouth of the On Bhaghiar neat Sikhanjo-got. . 2 
Bhaghiar, . 
28, Purochini, . . » Puochiini a oy 1 
29, Mirpur Sakio, . ” Mitpur Salao , I 
go. Sikhpur . ” Stikhpw .. t 
3u. Nahiyon . . . ” Nohiyon, . 1 
32, Buhita, .» . + ” Buhfita . . I 
33 Kiril, 6 we ” Kini ge i 
34 Ghulimeulah .. re Guhlim-wah , ? 1 
35. Timikho . . A Linfikho « Soda It 
36. Pir Patho. . . rn Pi Patho. . 1 














The proceeds of these ferries are included under the head of 
local revenue, and iéalise annually, on an average, from 3000 to 
5000 rupees, 

Ramway.—The Sind xailway passes through the Mirpur and 
‘Tatta taliikas of this division for about 50 miles, and has stations 
at the following places :—Dabéji, Jungshahi, Jhimpir and Meting, 
The telegraph lines, both Governmental and that belonging to 
the railway company, follow this route, 

Postat Linrs,—The postal lines of communication in this 
division are thee in number: one running from Dabéji, on the 
Sind railway, to Ghiro and Kéti, 54 miles in distance; another 
from Jungshahi to ‘Tatta, 13 miles long; and the third from Me- 
ting to Jerruck, also 13 miles in length, ‘These are ql! foot lines, 
The non-disbursing posl-oflices are situate at Jerruck, Tatta, 
Ghorabiri, Mirpur Sakro, and Keti, and the branch post-offices 
at Meting, Jungshahi and Dabéi, 

Anriquirizs.—There are in this district many ruinous foils, 
temples, maajids, tombs, &c,, which on the scoie of age are 
deserying of careful nolice, Near the town of Gharo, in the 
Mirpur Sakro taliika, are the ruins of a very ancient city called 
Bambura, which would seem to have been in existence before the 
first Muhammadan inyasion of Sind, in an 711-12, It is sup- 
posed that Bambura may very possibly have been the ancient 
Dewal (ar Debal), the first city captured by the Musalman forces 
under Muhammad Kasim Sakifi, and that it was so called from a 
temple renowned for its sanctity siluate in the fort. Others, again, 
have presumed that Tatta was the ancient Debal, or that even 
Manora was the place stormed by the Musalman invader; but be 
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this as it may, Bambura is unquestionably a place of great anti- 
quity, displaying as it does the remains of ramparts, bastions, 
towers, &c,, and bearing evidence of former population and trade 
in the umber of coins which have at different times been found 
there, Bambura is in latitude 24° 4o' N., and longitude 67° 41' E, 
Another ancient building in ruins is the JZéri, or house of Jam 
Tumachi, the fourth sovereign of the Samma dynasty in Sind, 
who flourished about 4.D, 1380. ‘These ruins are situate on a hill 
at the northern end of the Sonahri dhandh (or lake) near Helaia, 
in the Tatla taliika, and command a fine view. The Kalan Kot 
(or great fort) is another interesting ruin, situate near the right 
bank of the Bhaghiar, or western branch of the Indus, and three 
miles south of the town of Tatta. It is seated on a limestone hill, 
which abounds in marine shells, and is everywhere honeycombed 
with natural cavities, The fort is about a mile and a quarter in 
cixvcumference, and the outer wall of it is still perfect, In 1840 it 
was described as having numerous massy round towers, connected 
by curtains, and that it appeared to have been constructed with 
much care and skill. Ina large building was found a great quan- 
tity of grain burned to charcoal, and this, together with the vitrified 
state of the brickwork in many places, seemed to show that the 
place must have been destroyed by fire, This fort, which is said 
to have been built about a.D, 1421, during the Samma dynasty, is 
supposed to stand upon the site of a still more ancient stronghold 
—one that was very possibly in existence before the Muhammadan 
invasion of Sind. But by far the most interesting remains of old 
buildings in this division, though in no way so ancient as those 
just described, are the many tombs, now fast hastening to decay, 
which are still to be seen on the plateau of the Makli range of 
hills near the town of Tatta, These extensive ruins reach from Pir 
Patho, the southernmost limit of the Makli range, to Sammaniigar 
(or Samui), the site of the ancient capital of the Samma rulers 
of Sind, about three miles north-west of Talta, Kennedy, who 
wrote of these ruins, calls them a vast cemetery of six square miles, 
which contained, at a rude guess, not less than a million of tombs ; 
and when speaking of the bricks of which many of the large tombs 
are built, he says, the finest chiselled stone could not surpass the. 
sharpness of their edge and angle, or their accuracy of form. The 
table-land of these hills is, indeed, covered with sepulchres of all 
kinds and sizes, and this area is believed to have been a sacred 
burial-ground for nearly tvelve centuries, The tombs which are 
most worthy of mention are seven in number, and are as follows 
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1, the Lomb of Jam Nindo (or Nizim-u-din), the fourteenth prince 
of the Samma dynasty; it is supposed to have been e1ected 
about a.p. 1498, 2, the tomb of Sila Bég, built about aa 1557. 
3 and 4, the tombs of Mirza Jani Bég, and Ghazi Bég Ttukhan, 
two princes, father and son, of that dynasty, which succeeded the 
Arghiins, but did not last longer than A.D. 1591-92, the country 
being afterwards conquered by the Mogal emperor Alsbar, and 
incorporated by him into the Sibah of Multin. 5, the tomb of 
Mir Khalib Khan, built during his lifetime, between a.p, 1572 and 
18g. ‘Though called his tomb, he was, at his own request, never 
laid in it} from a peculiar notion that some injustice might possibly 
have been done to some one in connection with it during its erec- 
tion. He was therefore interred in the enclosure, seven devotees 
occupying the tomb itself 6, the tomb of Mirza Isa Khin, 
erected between the years 1620 and 1637. ‘There is another tomb 
of a person of the same name (a former ruler of Lower Sind) in 
the town of Tatta. ‘The 7th is the tomb of Dewan Sharifa Khan, 
built about A.D, 1639. He was the grandson of Mir Ulik Arghiin, 
and was Dewan (or minister) under the Government of Nawib 
Mir Khan, holding this office up to a.D. 1644. These are the 
principal edifices of inteyest in that vast space which is so thickly 
overspread with tombs ; they are now falling hopelessly to decay, 
not alone from the effects of time, but from a ruthless spoliation 
as well at the hands of individuals who, cager to possess encaustic 
tiles or bricks, greatly deface these beautiful monuments of a past 
age. So well have these bricks been laid, and so firm have they 
since become, that it is exceedingly difficult to remove them whole 
with the chisel and hammer, ‘he bricks, with their encaustic 
covering, still in places shine out brilliantly from many of these 
old tombs, and afford some idea of their former splendid appear- 
ance, before time had marked them with decay. On several of 
the encaustic tiles are still to be seen inscriptions in the Arabic 
character of extracts from the Kurin, which neither age nor the 
hand of the spoiler has yet been able to destroy, Ata spot a 
short distance eastward of the large buildings just described, stands 
the modest tomb of an Englishman, by name Hdward Cooke, who 
died at Tatta in the year 1743. Itis not known fora certainty 
with what business he was connected there, but from the circum- 
stance of the East India Company's factory not having been 
established at ‘Tatia till 1758, during the reign of Ghulam Shah 
Kathora, Mz, Cooke is supposed to have been a private individual, 
and most probably engaged in the silk tiade, for which 'Tatta was 
at that time specially noted. ‘The following is the inscription on 
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his tomb, which, it is as well to remark, is in a very creditable 
state of preservation :— 


a 
‘* Here lyes the manes of Edward Cooke, who was taken out of the 
world in the Flower of his Age, a person of great meiit, and 
much lamented by all his friends, learned in many languages, of 
great humanity, a sound judgment and a generous disposition, 
who departed this life on the 8th of May, 1743. Altatis suc 21, 


As blooming lilies grace the field, 
So for a day they shine, 

Like him to God, so they yield 
Theirselves, but not their name resign, 


To whose memory his servants erected this tomb.” 


The fort and Jama mazjid of Tatta, which are both ancient 
buildings, will be found described in the account of that town, 

Jerruck, or (Jhirak), a town in the Tatta taliika of the Jerruck 
Deputy Collectorate, in latitude 2§° 3’ N., and longitude 68° 15! E. 
The town is situate close to the Indus, on an eminence of slight 
elevation, about rg0 feet above the river-level, and may be said 
to command the navigation of the river in both a military and 
commercial point of view, Its advantageous position and salu- 
brious climate caused it to be recommended by Burnes as the 
best location for a British settlement in this part of Sind, and 
Sir Charles Napier is said to have regretted not having chosen it 
for the European barracks, instead of Hyderabad, Jerruck has 
road communication with Kotri, from which it is distant south 
24 miles; with Tatta, distant north-east 32 miles, and with Meting, 
a Station on the Sind railway, from which it is distant 13 miles, 

Jerruck is the residence of a Deputy Collector whose bangalow 
stands ttpon the summit of a hill nearly 350 fect above the level of 
the Indus, It quite overlooks the town, and commands as well a 
fine view of the river and of the surrounding country, The gardens 
at Jerruck are very good, one especially, known as the Deputy Col- 
lector's, which is fairly filled with fruit-trees of different kinds, In 
the plains around the town, rice, bajri, hemp, tobacco and sugar- 
cane are extensively cultivated. A Kotwal, whose duties are prin- 
cipally magisterial, resides here, and it is the head-quarter station 
ofa Tapadar. Jerruck is also a sub-thdna, having a police force of 
twenty men, four of whom are mounted, the whole being in charge 
of two chief constables, There are three dharamsilas, one in the 
town, and two on the bank of the river; a Government school, 
subordinate jail (in charge of the Kétwal), a market anda dis- 
pensary, the two latter supported by the municipality, This last 
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institution was established in September 1855, and has an annual 
income ranging from rroo rupees to 1900 rupees, The trade of 
the town is trifling in value and amount, and is mostly in grain 
and other agricultural produce, Tt has greatly fallen off since the 
opening of the Sind railway, which has had the effect of diverting 
a good deal of the traflic from this part of the river, TExccllent. 
camel saddles, as also strong and durable si#sis (or striped cloths), 
are made here; but beyond this, there is nothing worthy of men- 
tion in the way of manufactures, 

The population of Jerruck was found by the census of 1872 to 
be 1666 in number, of whom 11237 are Muhammadans, and 529 
Hindits, The Musalmin portion of the inhabitants are chicfly 
Saiyads, Balochis, Khwajas and Muhinas. The Hindiis are 
mostly of the Lohdno caste. ‘The principal employment of the 
inhabitants is agriculture and trade, 

The town of Jerruck, before the conquest of Sind hy the British, 
belonged to Mir Muhammad Khan Talpur, who derived from it 
an annual revenue of rgoo rupees, The population of the town 
was then estimated at 1300 souls, the houses numbering about 
250, There was then commercial intercourse between it and 
Karachi by two routes—one direct, and the other passing throngh 
Tatla, There existed also an active trade between the tribes 
inhabiting the mountains to the westward, who brought sheep from 
their pastures to exchange for the grain, especially rice, grown in 
the plains bordering on the river, On a hill to the north of the 
Kotri road, and close to the town, is the grave of an assistant 
surgeon, Robert Hussey, who died here in 18g0, and in another 
spot lie the remains of the Rey, C, Huntingdon, chaplain of 
Hyderabad, who also died here on his way to Karachi, on the 
2ath May, 1856, 

Johi, a town in the D&du taliika of the Schwan Depuly Collec 
torate, distant ra miles west of Djidu, with which and the villages 
of Bhan, Phulji, Chini, Hairo Khan, and I1aji Khan it has road 
commmnication. It was formerly the head-quarter station of a 
Mbokhtyarkax, but at present there is a Tapadar and a Kotwal, the 
latter of whom is also a subordinate magistrate, deciding all cases 
within his jurisdiction, and assisting the Mikhtyarkar in his revenue 
duties. This place possesses a subordinate jail, staging bangalow, 
dharamséila, post-office, and a cattle pound. It is also a sub-thaina, 
with 16 policemen, of whom 3 are mounted, The inhabitants, 
numbering 4419, consist of 2637 Muhammadans of the Saivad, 
Kori, Khaskéli, and Siimra tribes, and 1782 Hindiis of the Lohino, 
Sonaro, and Sikh castes. Their principal employment is agricul- 
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ture and trade, ‘This town does not possess any trade or manu- 
factures of importance, 

Juneja, a Government village in the Kambar talitka of the 
Larkana Division, 18 imiles north-vest of the town of Larkéina, and 
having no communication with any village by road, The inhabit- 
ants, numbering 1416 in all, comprise 1299 Musalmans of the 
Saiyad and Juneja tribes, and 117 Hindis, chiefly Lohinas. Their 
chief occupations are trade and agiiculture, 

Kaisar-jo-Tando, a Government village in the Hyderabad 
talfika of the Hyderabad Collectorate, 9 miles south-west from 
Hyderabad, with which town and the villages of Khokhar, Hisri, 
Tando Haidar, and Jam-jo-Tando it has road communication, 
It is the head-quarter station of a Tapadar, and has a cattle 
pound, The population, numbering in all 1815, consists of 14312 
Muhammadans, piincipally of the Talpur, Nizamani, Saiyad, and 
Khaskéli tribes, the remaining 384 being Hindts, mostly Loha- 
nos, Their employment is chiefly agricultural, The head of the 
Nizamani tribe in this village is one Ahmad Khan, who holds 
a jagir, There appears to be no trade or manufacture of any 
importance here, The town is said to have been founded by 
one Kaisar Khan Nizamani during the rule of Mir Fateh Ali 
Talpur, F 

Kakar, a taliika (or sub-division) of the Mehar Deputy Col- 
lectorate, containing an area of 602 square miles, with 11 tapas, 
124 villages, and a population of 46,443 souls, The revenue, 
imperial and local, of this sub-division, during the past four years, 
ending 1873-74, is as follows :— 











1870-71, 1871-72, 1872-73. 1873-74» 

. rupees, rupees, rupees, rupees. 
Imperial , «+ | 1,25,397 | 1,32,291 | 1,545,283 | 1,390,163 
Local. 2. 15,318 14,17 + 13,363 13,239 





Total rnpees . | 1,40,715 1,46, 462 167,646 1, 52,402 





Kaka, a town in the taliika of the same name, of the Mehar 
Deputy Collectorate, situate on the right bank of the Western 
Nara, in latitude 26° 56’ N. and longitude 67° 46 E, It is 
distant about 28 miles S.S.W. from Mehar, ro miles $,W, from 
Rukan, with both which towns it has road communication, as also 
with the villages of Khairptir Natheshah and Tigar. Kakar is 
at present the head-quarter station of the Mikhtyfrkar of the 
taliika, and of -a Tapadar, and possesses, besides police lines 
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for seventeen men, a musafirkhaina, post-office, and » Govern- 
ment vernacular school. ‘The Makhtyarkar’s kutcherry is, how- 
ever, about to be transferred from this place to Khairpiir Nathe- 
shah, sanction for this step having been obtained, and on this 
taking place, it is expected the police force will in consequence 
be reduced, The population consists of 403 Muhammadans 
of the Baloch, Saiyad, and Sindi tribes, and 299 Hindi, mostly 
Brahmans and Lohinos, There do not appear to be any manu- 
factures of consequence in this place, The trade, both local 
and transit, is in grain of different kinds, and cloth, bul nothing 
seems to be known concerning either its extent or value, 

Kambay, a talitka (or sub-division) of the Lirkina Deputy 
Collectorate, containing an area of 943 square miles, with 8 tapas, 
144 villages, and a population of 73,329 souls, ‘The revenue 
(imperial and local) of this sub-division during the past four years, 
ending 1873-74, is as follows :— 












1872-73. 


1873-74. 





1870-71, 3871-72, 































peas. iupecs. rupees, rupees, 

Imperial... | 2,442,707 | 240,786 | 2,33,330 | 2,204,488 
Local. . sn 19,049 22,998 21,084 18,357 
Total upees . | 2,61,756 2,609,784 2,S4.4t4 25425745 





Kamba, the chief town in the Kambar tolika of the Larkana 
Deputy Collectorate, in lat, 27° 33' N. and long, 68° 2! I, 
distant about 12 miles west by north from Larkana, It has road 
communication with Lirkina, Ghaibi Déro, Sijawal, Rato Dare, 
Nasiribid, Dost Ali, and Shaihdadpur, It is the head-quarter 
station of a Miikhtydrkar anda ‘Tapadar, and, in addition to their 
“ déras,” possesses a Government school, municipal hall, district 
bangalow, musiifirkkhina, branch post-office, and police lines for 
ag men, The population numbers in all 3518, of whom 191g 
are Muhammadans and 1550 FHindfis, ‘Che former comprise 
the Saiyad, Gopang, Gadra, Junéja, and Chandia tribes; the latter 
are principally Brahmans and Lohanos, 

The Kambar municipality, established rst May, 1862, had an 
income in 1873-74 of 4757 rupees, derived mostly from town dues, 
cattle-pound feces, and fisheries, The expenditure in the same 
year was 2503 1upecs, The manufactures of the town are not of 
any importance, and consist only of those articles ordinarily in use 
among the inhabilants ; of the local trade, all that is known is 
that it consists in grain of different kinds, but no record appears 
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to be kept of either its quantity or value. This town has no 
transit trade. 

The best known facts in connection with the history of Kambar 
are its being plundered by the Balochis in 1844, and the occur- 
rence of a great fire in the town in the following year, 

Kandiiiro, a talika (or sub-division) of the Naushahro Deputy 
Collectorate, having an area of 315 squaie miles, with 7 tapas, 
71 villages, and a population of 47,768 souls, The revenue, 
imperial and local, of this sub-division during the past four years, 
ending 1873-74, is as follows :— 











1870-70, | 1871-72, 1B72-79 1873-7 |. 
rupces. rupees, rupees, rupees, 
Imperial... | 412,913 | 1,07,044 1,01, 592 1,01,816 
Local . . , 8,761 95757 9,706 8,426 














Total iupees , 140,674 | 1,16,80r | 1,11,298 1,10, 242 


Kandiaro, a large Government village in the Kandiaro taltika 
of the Naushahro Division, situate on the Nasrat canal, It is 
distant 10 miles north-east from Tharu Shah, from Kamal Déro 6 
miles, Darbélo 6 miles, Bhiria 10 miles, Mohbat Déro Jatoi 7 miles, 
Mohbat Déro Sial 10 miles, Lakha 6 miles, and Jamili feiry, with 
all which places it has road communication, The line of telegraph 
passes close to this town, Kandiaro is the head-quarter station of 
a Mikhtyarkar and Tapadar, with their establishments, and has 
police lines for rx men. There is, besides, a subordinate judge's 
court, post-office, market, school-house, district bangalow, and 
dharamsila, It also possesses a municipality, established in 
February 1861, the income of which in 1873-74 amounted to 
2598 rupees, and the disbursements to 1767 1upees, The popn- 
lation, numbering in all 2558 souls, consisis of 1074. Muhamma- 
dans, the Mémons being the most numerous, and 750 Hindiis, 
chiefly Lohinos ; the remainder (734) are most probably Sikhs, 
Lieutenant Jameson mentions that this town had in 1852 a popu- 
lation of 2624, of whom 1607 were Hindits and rory Musalmans ; 
the number of houses were 571, and the shops 231. It then 
tanked in size and impoitance next to Naushahro and Bhiria, The 
principal occupation of the people is agriculture, but the Hindi 
portion of the inhabitants are engaged in trade, which is mainly in 
giain and cloth, but to what extent in quantity and value there 
does not appear to he any record. There are manufactures of 
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coarse paper and country cloth in this town, but neither the 
quantity or value seems to be known, 

The town of Kandiiro is said to have been built during the 
reign of the Delhi Emperor Jehangir Shah, which would make 
the place about 250 years old, Before it was built there was 
another in existence close to it, called Patoipur, which was aban- 
doned owing to an unusual rise of the inundation waters, The 
site of the present town of Kandifiro was then chosen as being 
somewhat more elevated ; and having at the time a large number 
of andi trees growing upon it, the place took, it is supposed, 
from this circumstance, the name of Kandifro, 

Karachi Collectorate, a large district of the province of Sind, 
lying between the 23rd and 27th parallels of north latitude, and 
the 67th and Goth meridians of east longitude, It is bounded 
on the north by the Mehar Division of the Shikarpur Collec- 
torate, on the east by the river Indus and a portion of the 
Hyderabad Collectorate, on the south by the sea and the Koni 
river, and on the west by {he sea and the territory of ELIT, the 
Khan of Kelat, the river Habb forming, for a considerable cis- 
tance, a good line of demarcation, The greatest length of this 
district from north to south may be computed at 200 miles, and 
its greatest breadth at r1ro miles, its entire arca, according to 
the Revenue Survey Department, being 16,109 square miles, It 
is divided into three deputy collectorates, one district, that of 
Kohistin, and one district talika (that of Kmdchi), as shown in 
the following table :— 





























































Divisions, Sane es, Number of Populatton, 

1. Schwan, 3,646 203 162,836 
2 Jemuck . . 4 3,010 142 91,934 
3 Shihbandar . . , 4,142 363 103,887 
4. Kohistin , . . , 4,058 5,684 
5. Katichi taltika . . 1,253 62,384 
16,109 426,722 





Total. , 


GmverAL Asprcr—The general appearance of this immense 
tract differs in a great measure from other collectorates in Sind, 
by its possessing a hilly country to the westward, situate in the, 
Kohistén district and in the Kar&chi taltka, This portion of 
the collectorate is crossed by numerous ranges of hills of no 
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inconsiderable altitude, and they may, in fact, to a great extent, 
be regarded as spurs or offshools of the great Khirthar mountains, 
Some of these hills, as for instance the Lakki range, run for some 
distance into the Sehwan Division, where also is found the only 
lake of any size in Sind, that of the Manchhar, ‘The Jerruck 
Deputy Collectorate is also, on its northern and western sides, 
diversified to some exlent by elevated land; but the southernmost 
division of the Karachi Collectorate, that of Shahbandar, forming 
a laige postion of the Indus delta, is altogether low, flat, and un- 
picturesque to a degree, and appears an endless plain intersected by 
numerous creeks and channels. ‘That portion of the collectorate 
adjoining the Indus is in places fairly finged with large forests, 
mostly of babul, and these tend to give a fresh and pleasant aspect 
to what would otherwise be a dull and dreary landscape, ‘Taken 
as a whole, however, the Ka1achi district, owing to its possessing 
the hilly country in the west, affords a greater variety of scenery 
than can be found in any other collectorate in Sind, Excepting 
that portion of the Indus which forms its eastern boundary for so 
many miles, and the Habb river, which, for a considerable distance, 
is a welllefined western boundary between Sind and Balochis- 
tin, there are no other streams of any consequence, The Baran, 
Malir, and a few other so-called rivers in the western part of this 
district, ale simply mountain torrents, having flowing water to a 
greater or less extent in them but once or twice in the year, when 
heavy rain falls in the hills whence they have their source. 

The principal revenue and magisterial authority over this ex- 
tensive district is vested in a collector and magistrate, who, as in 
other collectorates, is assisted in his duties by the several deputy 
collectors and magistrates of divisions of this district, as also 
by the Huziir Deputy Collector, who is permanently stationed 
at the head-quarter station Kaiichi, There is also a distiict and 
sessions judge, with his head-quarters at Karachi, who holds 
sessions at the towns of Koltri and Tatta several times during the 
year. The canals of this collectorale form a distinct division or 
charge, and are attended to by specially appointed officers of the 
Public Works Department, The police force employed in this 
district, numbering in all about 1349 men, is under the immediate 
charge of a district superintendent with an assistant, this latter 
officer being stationed at Karachi, where he supervises the 
municipal and city police. The following table will show the 
composition of this foice :— 
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District Police, « « 23 | 90 g50 | 131 | 49] | 846 
r Town Police . . + 24 33 250 a ow | 8] 204 
Municipal Police. . .° 3 97 fe, Pease: [tee | 00: 
Railway Police. 1 | 1] 3 5] en ie 109 














1,349 





Total . 











The town police are employed in the town and suburbs of 
Karachi; and among the constables in this branch eight ae 
Europeans, doing duty in Karachi, The proportion of policemen 
to area and population may be set down at one policeman to 
every 13 square miles, and lo every 316 of the inhabitants, 

RevenvE,—The revenue, imperial and local, of the Karachi 
Collectorate, is mostly made up from the cess on land, but this is 
small in amount when compared with the more fi hwoured districts 
of Shikirpur and Tyderabad. his will be evident from the 
subjoined statement, which shows the average wet Jand yevenue 
for three successive periods, of six yeas each, ending 1873-74, 





For Six Years, from 1856-57 | For Six Yoars _ 1862-63 | Tor Six Years from 1868-69 





to 1861-62, 0 1807~6) to 1873-74. 
rupees, rupees. rupees, 
51511352 64395733 6,34.378 


The imperial and local revennes of the Karfichi Collectoratc 
for the past ten years, ending with 1873-74, are given below, 
Customs’ receipts are included in the imperial revenue, 


1864-65, 1865-66. 1866-67. | | 1867-68, 


1868-69, 





xupecs, rupees, rupees. rupees, vupéos, 


17,717,945 |15, 341174 16,638,620 17,89, 650 |18 106,993 
82,976 | 1,07,980 | 1, 10,522 


Imperial 
Local , 





387071, 


2869-70, 2873: 


mpees, rupees, lupecs, Lupecs, 


1871672, 1872-73, 





Imperial 
Local , 





17,49,830 |16,69, 504 17,00,370 |15472, 714 13,90, 799 
1,04,587 } 1,08,225 | 1,09,885 | 1,132,400 | 1,21, 692 
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As regards Abkari revenue, it may be mentioned that the pre- 
sent system in the Karachi district is to farm the monopoly of the 
manufacture and retail of liquor, Formerly there were Govern- 
ment distilleries at Karachi, Tatta, Mirpw-Batoro, and Koti, 
but these were suppressed in 1862, The subjoined table will 
show the extent of the Abkari revenue in its various details from 
1856-54 down to 1873-74, a period of 18 years, 





European Liquor 


Liquor-shops farmed, Drug Revenue, 














Licenses. 

Net Land ae 

Year, | Revenues gu] GH] necelps r 
eG Ei from Receipts u Recelpts, 

ae re) ies 4 
lupees. rupees, rupees, rupees 
1856-57 | 3,01, 759 { 10 | 30 10,426 *a or | 2,720 
1857-58 3138,159 | 9 | 30 8,082 110 | 2,320 
185; “$9 3,14,480 | 8 | 30 9,062 103 | 2,130 
1859-60 } 2,91,958 | 8} 43 14,105 122 | 2,098 
1800-61 | 2,91,774 | 10 | 7 23,090 153 | 7,616 





1861~62 | 2,06,250] 8 | 7 30,290 
1862-63 | 3,545,234] 8] 90} 23,418 11,939 
1863-64 ra 10,600 | 10 | 69 | 23,98. 1,950 | 164 | 13,336 
1864-65 | 6,72,064 | 11 | 90 | 1,04,15) 1,250 | 254 | 39,813 
1865-66 | 6,44,614 | 10 3 98,734 1,405 | 248 | 36,643 
1866-67 | 6,97,654 | 11 | 86 | 97,772 | 44 | 5, 35 248 | 43,797 
1867-68 6, 70,82 ; 86 | 1,00,115 | 39 | 71946) 248 47,550, 
1868-69 | 6,73,41 86 | 1,06,105 | 33 | 6,662] 184 | 29,586 
1869-70 | 6,92,454 ) 7 | 87 | 120,746 | 30 | 7,050 | 384 | 27,580 
1870-71 | 6,96,234 | 11) 87 | 97,955 } 25 | 5,408 | 154 | 24,490 
1871-72 | 6, 30,936 | 10 | 90 78,510 | 20 | 3,843] 154 | 19,062 
1872-73 | 6,41,173 | 7} OF 86,860 | 39 47035 184 | 21,823 
1873-74 | 472,019 | 4 | 92] 95,620; 16 | 3,586] 157 | 22,513 


248 tag 10,648 





























The revenue derived from the canals in the Karachi Collectorate 
(which will be found fully treated upon in the description of the 
several deputy collectorates through which they flow), as also 
their cost of cleaiance, are shown in the subjoined statement, for 
a peiiod of 10 yeas, ending 1873~74, 





fn 


1864-65. | 1865-66, | 1866-67. | 1967-68, 3868-69. 








rupees rupees, rupees. rupees, rupees 
Revenue , . | 5,512,155 | 5,56,660 | §,64,013 | 5,173,559 | 5.75,461 


Sst sof rane 63,327 | 731770! 79,887 | 87,911 | 1, 18,730 
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1869~70, 1870~7t, 1871-72, 1872673. 





rupees ru} rupees. rupees, rupees, 


Revenue . « | §177:207 | 5,606,825 | 5,65,632 | 5,51,041 | §,22,222 


Coat of slew }] 5,402,329 | 96,919 | x,16,887 | 1,24,419 | 1,17,034 





Foresrs.—The forests in this collectorate are twenty-six in 
number, and have an aggregate area of about 137 square miles, 
They are situate on the banks of the Indus, and, like other forests 
in Sind, owe their existence to the Talpur Mirs, who planted 
them for purpose of shikdr, between the years 1783 and 1836, 
A few of these forests have an area of between seven thousand 
and ten thousand acres; the greatest number are found in the 
Shahbandar Deputy Collectorate, The tabulated statement given 
below will show the names of these forests with their area and 
revenue in each deputy collectorate :— 







Revenuo in 


Diviston, Name of Forest, Arca, 1873-74. 















aeres, rupees, 





x, Karampur , 
2, Keti Khanot 
3. Unaipur. . 
Manjhand , 
§. Buto, « . 
6 Ghag. . 4 
\ % Kaio-Khahu 

) Laikpur. . 
9g. Khadi . . 
10. Miilchand , 
1X, pidjo-Xokat 


24,474 | 31,857 


Sehwan. 
> 


a 12, Fatah . 

HI 13, Penh. 

4 % Susi : 38,287 | 16,992 
. ASA 

A || 16, Widesini 


17. Stujini . . 
18, Ganj. . 
19, Haztri ss 
20, Makholo,. . 
au Vhin . , 
4 22, penis soe 
A 4\ac tee 28,074 | 14,250 
cay 2g. Shahlanka , 

26, Garko . . 




















Epucarion,—Education has made considerable advances in the 
Karachi Collectorate, but this is more observable in the town of 
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Karachi itself than in the towns and villages in the interior, As 
in other pails of the province, the Hindu-Sindi character has 
been intioduced into those schools where the “ banya” population 
is large, but the success that has attended this scheme has been 
by no means so great in this district as in those of Hyderabad 
and Shikdrpur, The number of private educational institutions 
in Karachi is, however, large compared with those in other 
populous towns in Sind; but this may, to some extent, be ac- 
counted for by the superiority of climate which induces European 
and Indo-European parents of a ceitain class, located in the 
interior, 1o send, where possible, their children to be educated at 
one or other of the private English schools at Karachi. The 
subjoined statement, extending over a period of five years, ending 
with 1873-74, will show, to some extent, the progress education 
has made in the Kaiachi Collectorate, The table includes 
piivate-aided schools, but all the others are Government institu- 
tions :— 
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Among the private gitls’ schools may be mentioned the female 
branches of the European and Indo-European, St. Patrick's, the 
Church Missionary Society's Marathi school, and the Virbaiji 
Parsi schools at Karachi, 

The Karachi Collectorate, though unable to stand out so pro- 
minently in a historical point of view as the Hyderabad district, 
has still much that is interesting within its immense area, It 
possesses the ancient town of Sehwan, where are the remains of 
a fort said to be of great antiquity, and to have had an existence 
at the time when Alexander the Great invaded India, Again, close 
under the Makli hills stood Samui, the capital city of the Samma 
dynasty of princes, and in afler years not far from it sprang up 
the populous town of Tatia, long famous for its wealth and manu- 
factures. The town of Karachi appears to have been of com- 
parative insignificance under the different native dynasties which 
iuled Sind, but its importance as a harbour was seemingly recog- 
nised by the Talptir Mirs, who did something towards encouraging 
and increasing the trade of the place. It was one of the first 
acquisitions secured to the British by the capture of Manora fort 
in 1839, and its conquerois saw at once the importance of its 
position, Before 1861 the area of the Karichi Collectorate was 
much smaller than at present ; but in that year a part of the Indus 
delta, now forming the Shihbandar Deputy Collectorate, was taken 
from Hyderabad and incorporated in the Kaiachi district. 

Karachi Talika, a district of considerable extent occupying 
the southsvestern poition of the Collectorate of the same name, 
It is bounded on the noith by the Kohistan district and the Habb 
river, on the west by the same river and the sea, on the south 
by the sea, and on the east by the Mirpur Sakro talika of the 
Jerruck Deputy Collectorate, The area of this talitka, according 
to the Survey Department, is 1253 square miles, and it has two 
tapas with three “ dehs,” as shown in the subjoined statement :~ 


Tataks. [AHIR | Tapas. |e | apt Chief Towns, 





1. Malir. | 2 


2, Habb. | 1 


Kmichi is the only town 
62,384 having 800 inhabitants 
) and upwards, 


Karachi 135 | 





The total area in English acres of this taliika is 801,920, of 
which 27,288 are cultivated, 870 are culturable, and 773,762 
are unarable, 
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Asprct.—The aspect of this district, excepting that poution 
directly bordering on the sea, is hilly, especially towards the 
north and west, where ranges of hills, lofiy and barren, are found 
runuing from north to south with proportionately deep and wide 
valleys between them, A small chain of hills in the extreme 
western part of this talfika runs for some miles parallel to the 
Habb river, and terminates in the headland known as Ras Mui, 
or Cape Monze, an excellent landmark for mariners when making 
the port of Karachi, After heavy falls of rain these hills aflord 
abundant pasturage for vast herds of cattle, which are annually 
sent there from the plains for that purpose, 

Hyprocraruy,—There are no canals in this district, owing to 
its hilly nature, but it is drained by several riveis, or rather 
mountain-torrents, such as the Malir, Layari, and a few others, 
The Malir takes its rise in the Kohistin district, and is known 
under different names in its course towards the sca. It is dry 
during the greater pail of the year, and contains no considerable 
body of water, except after heavy rain in the hills; but water can 
at all times be obtained by digging in the bed of the stream, It 
falls into the sea by way of Gisii creek, a short distance west of 
the town of Karachi, ‘The Layari is another hill-torrent, having 
its rise among some hills a few miles noth of Kajfichi, It 
divides into two bianches not far from its mouth, one of which 
falls into the harbow close to the town, During the greater 
pait of the year the Layaii is meiely a bed of sand, hut after a 
heavy 1ainfall it holds for a day or two a considerable body of 
water, which is dangerous to ford, the current being then very 
rapid, ‘The Habb river, which forms the western boundary 
of this district, will be found described in full in another part of 
this work (see Hann), ‘There are in this laltka no Hoods of the 
same destructive nature as are met with in North Sind, but a 
plain known as the Latowiii, between Rana Pitiini and Ghaghar, 
is occasionally flooded to a considerable extent after a continued 
rainfall. The water is, however, soon drained off by numerous 
intersecting channels, Salt maishes are met with to a slight 
extent along the sea-coast of this district, owing to the Now of 
the tides over low and sandy flats; these generally abound with 
mangiove bushes and other saline wood growths, Of springs there 
are several in this district, those of Mugger Peer, or, as they ought 
more properly to be called, Pir Mangho, being the most im- 
portant ; others are to be found in the Gadap valley, and between 
that place and Wagodar Bandar, this latter distant ahout 16 miles 
from Karachi, and situate on the Ghiro creek. ‘The hot springs 

Z2 
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of Pir Mangho are situate at a spol about 6 or 7 miles north of 
Karachi, among some very barren and rocky hills,” Carless thus 
describes an interesting visit he made many years ago to these 
springs, and his account, with but few exceptions, may be said to 
apply to their appearance at the present time : “ The only part of 
the country in the neighbourhood of Karachi worth visiting is the 
valley of Pir Mangho, situate among the hills, about 8 miles from 
the town, where there are several hot springs, My curiosity being 
excited by the strange tales related by the inhabitants concerning 
a temple that stood there, which was said to be very ancient, 
I determined to examine it, and on expressing a a wish to that effect 
to the Governor, one of the chiefs vas ordered to a accompany me 
to the spot, After we had got clear of the groves und gardens 
outside the town, and crossed the dry bed of the Layari, our road 
led to the northward towards a range of low broken hills about 
5 miles distant. Beyond the bed of the Layéri the country is 
a level] plain completely overrun with large prickly-pear bushes or 
mimosa-trees, and the soil is composed of a light loose clay, with 
here and there a mixture of fine sand, An hour's ride brought us 
to the foot of the hills, which are about 800 feet high, and of 
coarse sandstone formation; we crossed them through an ir- 
regular rocky ravine, having every appearance of being the bed 
of a large torrent during the rains, and then pursued our way 
along several small valleys, bounded by long narrow ridges or 
detached hills, The valley of Pir Mangho is surrounded by hills 
yoo or 800 feet high, between which glimpses are occasionally 
obtained of the level plains beyond, but at the upper extremity 
it stretches away in high undulating ground far to the northward, 
An extensive grove of date and other trees occupies the centre of 
the plain, and on the western side there is another, above which 
is seen the cupola of a small white mosque, crected on a socky 
eminence, Passing through several patches of cultivation, inri- 
gated by the waters of the different springs, we dismounted in the 
largest grove, where we found carpets spread under the shade of 
‘the trees and a repast prepared. The spring gushes out in a 
small stream from among the roots of a picturesque clump of date 
trees, covering the extremity of a rocky knoll of limestone about 
30 feet high, and falls into a small natural basin, from whence it 
escapes in numerous rills to the adjacent gardens, The name of 
this spring is Kisti, but it was formerly called Kirkund, or the 
milk-lank, from the water being milk-white, which was no doubt 
owing to its flowing at that time over a bed of chalk, It is now 
colourless and perfectly pure to the taste, having no perceptible 
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flavour of any kind, but, from the stones in some of the rivulets 
being encrusted with a soft substance of a dark reddish-brown 
colour, probably contains a small portion of iron, The water is 
so warm that at first you can scarcely bear your hand in it, and its 
temperature was afterwards found to be 133°. ‘The natives say it 
cures every disease, and they not only bathe in it whenever they 
have an oppoitunity, but drink it in large quantities, They believe 
that ail the springs in the valley owe their existence to Lal Shahbaz, 
the celebrated saint of Sehwan, who, in order to make the spot 
holy, commanded them to burst forth from the rocks, In the 
centre of a small piece of grass land near the spring, I observed 
what al first I took for a shapeless mass of mud, but on walking 
towards it was warned by the Balochis not to go near it, as it was 
an alligator, The monster, which was about r2 fect long, was 
lying asleep on the grass, and when one of the Baloch soldiers 
roused him by heaving a piece of rock at his head, sprang up ina 
rage, opened wide his huge jaws, and then sank down again lo 
sleep. I could not but be surprised at seeing women and children 
passing and repassing within a few yards of this disgusting-looking 
brute, and that, too, without appearing to think they had the 
slightest danger to apprehend, The grove in which we had taken 
up ovr temporary quarters is nearly a mite long, and composed 
chiefly of date-trees ; there are also tamarind, mango, and nebecky 
trees in abundance, and altogether it is a pretty spol. Froma 
small hill near it my companions pointed out a high, long mountain, 
about 20 miles to the northward, called Jabal Pabb, which is cele- 
brated all over the country on account of the many wonderful 
stories related of it. After everything worthy of notice about the 
Kisti spring had been examined, we mounted our horses and pio- 
ceeded to the temple on the western side of the valley, It is 
surrounded by a thick grove, and on emerging from the narrow 
path that leads through it, we came suddenly upon one of the 
most singular scenes I ever witnessed, The accounts of my com- 
panions had prepared me for something extraordinary, but the 
reality far surpassed their description. Before us lay a small 
swamp inclosed in a belt of lofly trees, which had evidently been 
formed by the superfluous watcrs of the spring close by flowing 
into a low hollow in the ground, It was not a single sheet of 
water, but was full of small islets, so much so that it appeared as 
if an immense number of narrow channels had been cut, so as to 
cross each other in every direction. ‘These channels were literally 
swarming with large alligatoys, and the islets and banks were 
thickly covered with them also, The swamp is not more than 
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180 yards long, by about 80 yards broad, and in this confined 
space I counted above 200 large ones, from 8 to r5 feet long, 
while those of a smaller size were innumerable; our horses were 
sianding within 4 or 5 yards of several reclining on the bank, but 
they took no notice of them, and would not move until roused by 
astick, Ina small pool, apart from the swamp, there was a very 
large one, which the people designate the “chief,” because he lives 
by himself in a kind of alligatoric state, and will not allow any of 
” the common herd Lo intrude upon his favourite haunt, It is worthy 
of remark that thera were several buffaloes standing in the water 
in the centre of the swamp, and that though the large alligators 
frequently came in contact with them in swimming past, they 
never offered them the least molestation, The natives say they 
neyer touch a buffalo, but will instantly attack any other animal, 
however large. The appearance of the place altogether, with its 
green, slimy, stagnant waters, and so many of these huge, uncouth 
monsters moving sluggishly about, is disgusting in the extreme, 
and it will long be remembered by me as the most loathsome spot 
Tever beheld. After gazing upon the scene some time, we pro- 
ceeded round the swamp to the temple, where the priests had 
spread carpets for the party under the shade of some trees, ‘They 
told me it was a curious sight to see the alligators fed, and that 
people of rank always gave them a goat for that purpose, Taking 
the hint, I immediately ordered one to be killed for their entertain- 
ment, The animal was slaughtered on the edge of the swamp, 
and the instant the blood began to flow, the water became perfectly 
alive with the brutes, all hastening from different paris towards the 
spot, In the course of a few minutes, and long before the goat 
was cut up, upwards of 150 had collected in a mass on the dry 
bank, waiting with distended jaws until their anticipated feast was 
ready, We stood within 3 yards of them, and if one more daring 
than the rest showed any desire to approach nearer, he was beat 
back by the children with sticks, Indeed they were so sluggish, 
and, if I may use the expression, tame, that I laid hold of one, 
about 12 feet long, by his tail, which I took care, however, pro- 
truded to a safe distance beyond the mass, When the meat was 
thrown among them it proved the signal for a general hattle ; 
several seized hold of a piece al the same time, and bit and 
struggled and rolled over each other until almost exhausted with 
the desperate efforts they made to carry it off. At last all was de- 
voured, and they retired slowly to the water, It was curious to sland 
by and see such a mass of these unwieldy monsters almost at your 
feet, fighting and tearing each other for their food, and there are 
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few things I shall remember so long as this alligators’ feast. The 
mosque is a neat white building, of a square ferm, surrounded by 
a broad terrace, with a cupola and slender minarets at the corners, 
erected on the summit of a rocky crag of limestone, and said to be 
gooo years old, Itis dedicated to Pir Haji Mangho, who is ¢s- 
teemed a saint by both Hindis and Muhammadans, and is held in 
such high veneration throughout Sind, that numhers of bodies are 
yearly brought from a great distance to be interred near his shrine, 
‘The valley is, in consequence, covered with hwying-grownds, which, 
are full of tombs, elaborately carved and ornamented, ‘he interior 
of the mosque contains a tomb surmounted by a canopy of carved 
woodwork supported on slender pillars, the whole prettily and neatly 
ornamented, and kept in excellent order, as are the building and 
terrace, which are built of stone. On the side of the rock looking 
towards the alligators’ pool, the perpendicular face of the cliff is 
covered with a coating of smooth chunam, and from the lower part 
the principal spring gushes forth through a small fissure, ‘The 
water is received into two stone reservoirs, and then escapes 
through several outlets to the swamp below. In one of them was 
a large alligator, with about a dozen young ones, which the in- 
habitants have named the “ Peacock” (or Mér), and they consider 
him to be the progenitor of the whole race, The water of this 
spring is perfectly fresh and slightly warm, but at another a few 
yards from it, it is quite cold. On leaving the temple we crossed 
the valley towards the salt sping, which is situate on the eastern 
side at the base of a narrow ridge of sandstone about Goo feet 
high, The water is extremely salt, and, after forming two or three 
small pools, escapes in several streams, swarming with small alli- 
gators, through an opening in the ridge, and is absorbed in the 
sandy plain on the other side, ‘The natives say the water in the 
pools sometimes rises and falls, and they attribute this to the influ. 
ence of the ocean tides upon it; but this cannot be the tue cause, 
as the vise only takes place at long intervals, and the plains, 
besides, ascend gradually from the sea up to the spot, which I 
estimated to be about ryo feet above ils level, ‘That there is a 
considerable rise in the water al times is evident from the extent 
of ground about the spring that has been overflowed, and which is 
covered with a saline inciustation to the depth of 2 or 3 inches, 
and it is probably produced merely by a sudden increase in the 
body of water issuing from it, caused by a lreavy fall of rain among 
the mountains in the vicinity.” : 

At the present time a fairly-constructed road runs from Karachi 
to Mugger Peer, and thence a rough track leads westerly to the 
Habb river, and another north to Shih Bilawal, in the province of 
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Las. There isa Government dhatamsala at Mugger Peer, as also a 
small bangalow erected by a Parsi, where visilors can pul up during 
their stay here, It is worthy of remark, that the alligators at this 
place, which me now confined within a small inclosure fed by 
the thermal springs, are altogether different from the “ gharidi,” 
or long-snouted kind, which abound in the Indus. 

Curmave.—tThe climate of this talika, which is in every direc- 
tion open to the sea-breeze, is, as a whole, superior to that of 
other parts of Sind, ‘Tables of temperature and rainfall at ° 
Karachi, the only large town in this district, will be found given 
in the description of that Lown. 

The wild animals found in the hilly portion of this taltika are the 
“ chitah,” ov leopard, the hyena, wolf, jackal, fox, a kind of bear, 
but smaller in size than that met with in India, antelope, and 
“ gad,” or wild sheep, Alligatois abound, as has been already 
mentioned, at Mugger Peer, and they are numerous also in the 
pools of the Habb river and of mountain torrents, The wild 
birds are the same as those usually met with in other parts of 
Sind. There are no forests in this taltika, a small one once 
existed in the Gadap valley, but has long since been used up in 
providing fuel for the town of Karachi, 

SEA-FisHrRics.—The sea-fishery of Sind is carried on mostly 
by the Muhana tribe of Musalmans, who reside principally at Ka- 
richi, The fish caught on the sea-coast of Sind are sharks, saw- 
fish, rays, skates, and many others. The species must be numerous, 
as Dr. F. Day computes their number at upwards of 160, sea~ 
perches and soles abounding. Not only are the fins of sharks and 
saw-fish exported to China, vié Bombay, but a large quantity of oil 
is also obtained from them. From other fish, known as the gassir, 
begti, dangara, and biiri, are obtained fish-maws, the rough 
isinglass of commerce, which is simply the air-vessel of the fish 
dried, The sardines frequenting Karachi are of the kind known 
as the dupca neohowii, and these are used as an article of food. 
Gobies, or mud-fish, abound in the muddy estuaries within tidal 
influence, 

During the rule of the Talpur Mirs, the sea-fisheries were farmed 
out, the contracts yielding annually between 4000 and 7000 
rupees. The cesses on the fishermen were heavy and com- 
plicated, a distinction being made in the percentages levied on 
fish caught inside Manora Point and those caught outside. Thus 
one-sixth was generally levied on the catch in the former case, and 
one-fourth in the latter, besides a selection made by the farmer of 
ve fish from each hoat-load, under the head of Améana. On fish 
exported from Karachi to other places, either in Sind or else- 
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where, a duty varying from 64 to 7} pice in the rupee was levied. 
This system remained in force till the close of 184s, when it was 
abolished, and in lieu fishing-vessels were classed and licensed on 
payment of a fee proportionate to their size, This plan lasted till 
18x, the fees annually collected ranging from 673 rupees to 
3473 vupees, when a suggestion made by Mr. Mcl.cod, then 
Deputy Collector of Customs, to sell the fisheries yearly to a 
contractor, was approved of, the sum realised for 1852 being 
s2s0 rupees, ‘This system was carried out till 1857, when the 
plan of licensing each fishing-boat was adopled according !o a 
scale (shown below), and this has continued in force down to the 


present time, 


Canoe (or Tonio) . » - + 3 1Npecs per annum, 


Batélo of 1} tons and under . 5 ay a» 
» Tha, torts . 7h yy ” 
» 2 4 toze yy +» IO y, ” 
wy hay to2R yy. 12 yy ” 
nn 3 oo» tod yo 6 IS ow " 
” 4b, to§ 4, «© 2 yy ” 


” 5+», andupwads. § 4, pei ton 


The number of tonios employed in fishing is 67, and of batalos 
184. 

During the Talpur dynasty the existence of the pearl oyster in 
Sind was known, and several places, but more especially the Kén- 
jar bank, near the entrance of the Gharo creek, were fished in 1836 
with some success, ‘The Mirs afterwards conducted the fishery 
on their own account, but soon found the undertaking was an 
unprofitable onc, On Sind becoming a British possession the 
fishery was let out by the Government during the years 1843 and 
1844, and brought in yearly something under 2000 rmpees, afler 
which it ceased, as the fishermen refused to work, Dr, I, Day 
remarks thal, in 1849, 6265 rupees, and in r8s0, 5275 rupees, 
were realised from the fishery. In 1855 it sold for 4900 rupees, 
but in 1856 for only r500 rupees, No further fishing was carried 
on till 1862, when it sold for sooo rupees, and afterwards for 
10,000 rupees during a period of four years, Lately the fishing 
was sold for a period of three years, commencing from rst April, 
1874, for 2950 rupees, ‘The oyster found in Sind is said to 
belong lo the genus P/acvna and nol to the true pearl oyster. 
Dy, Day observes, that the weight of the pearls from 200 shells 
was less than four aunas, They are, in fact, very inferior seed 
pearls, none being larger than a No, 4 shot, and they are, in 
consequence, of but little value, The same authority also believes . 
that sharks, rays, and skate assist in destroying the oysters off 
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the banks, and that changes of currents in the harbour have, 
doubtless, injured the beds already existing, 
AGRICULTURE.—Agricultural operations in the fertile parts of 
this talaka, which are but few in comparison with its large area, 
are mostly dependent upon wells and springs and the yearly rain- 
fall, The chief vegetable productions are jiar, bajri, barley, 
and sugar-cane, grown, for the most part, at the Malir, where, as 
also in the extensive garden lands bordering on the Lay€ri, near 
Karachi, excellent potatoes and a yariely of Muropean and native 
vegetables and fruit ave raised to supply the Karachi markets, 
The fruits are principally plaintains, custard apples, mangoes, 
gitavas, grapes, oranges, limes, figs, roselle, mclons,’and a few 
others, Some parts of the Malir plain, distant about 12 miles 
from Karichi, and readily accessible by railway from that town, 
are very ferlilc, and have produced, besides excellent vegetables 
of various kinds, cotton of such exceptionally good quality as to 
equal, in this respect, any grown in other portions of the Bombay 
Presidency. In 1861 a Mr, Jacob Bethcome, who owned a small 
farm of 22 acres at the Malir, raised a fine description of cotton 
there, which competed successfully with the best qualities of both 
the American and Egyptian varicties, and for this he received a 
prize of 500 rupees from the Government of Bombay, Again, in 
1868, some good qualities of colton were also produced in the 
same locality, and these obtained several prizes at the Karachi 
Industrial Exhibition of 1869, The soil at the Malir is, on the 
whole, good, and, what is of inestimable advantage in Sind, water 
is readily obtainable by means of wells at a comparatively small 
depth below the surface, in some places not exceeding 13 fect. 
Before the year 1866 some enterprise was shown by several mer- 
cantile firms in Karachi in taking up land at the Malir, princi- 
pally for the culture of cotton; but in that year there occurred 
several disastrous Noods from the Malir river, which destroyed the 
greater part of the crops, and this tended to discourage any further 
efforts in that direction. Since that year the Malir has been com- 
paratively neglected as 4 field for agricultural speculation, and at 
present, with the exception of a few banyas, who grow vegetables 
and fruit expressly for the Karichi markets, a Parsi gentleman, 
Mr. Manakji Framji, is the only cultivator on a large scale, 
He has given his attention mainly io the growth of market 
produce, and has been successful also in producing some very 
good cotton from exolic seed. In addition to growing fruit and 
vegetables of excellent quality, he has sought to introduce other 
growths not indigenous to ihe ‘province, The seasons during 
which agricultural operations are carried on in this district are 
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three in number, Kharif, Rabi, and Adhawa; the crops produced 
in these several seasons, and the time for sowing and reaping 
them, are shown in the following table :— 

Te a 


Time when 





Season, Principal Crops produced, 








Sown, Reaped. 
. In. May and | In September, } Hijii, juir, Indian con, 
1, Khai . i jane October, and niingli, king, tobacco, 
November. ming, and a number of 
vegetables, 
bi ‘Novemberand} March and | Wheat, barley, jam)ho, 
2 Rabi. December, Ail, miing, potatoes, and other 
vegetables, 


3. Adhawa, | January , . | March =. . | Judy, onions, and vegetables, 











Porunarion,—The population of this taliika (including the 
town of Kartichi) was found by the census of 1872 to number 
62,384 souls, This number is inclusive of the troops quartered 
at Karachi, which, with their familics and camp-followers, are esti- 
mated at 3227. Of the tivo great classes of the native population, 
. Muhammadans and Hindtis, the number of the former is 34,240, 
while the latter amounts to 23,948, the remaining 4196 comprising 
Christians, Parsis, and other races, ‘The chief Muhanmadan 
tribes are the Saiyads, Balochis, Karméatis, Sammas, Mogals, 
Pathins, Biahuis, with misecllancous tribes, such as Mémons, 
Muhinas, Shidis, Gados, Machis, and Makranis. The Hinda 
castes comprise Brahmans (such as the Pokarno, Sarsudh, and 
Nagar), Kshatrias, Waishids (among whom is the great family 
of the Loh&no), and a large number of Panjibis, Marathas, 
Gujrathis, Kachhis, and others, 

EstapnisuMents,—The Karichi talfika is under the immediate 
charge of the Collector of the Karachi district, the collection of the 
revenue being entrusted to a Mikhtyirkar, with an cstablishinent, 
and two ‘Tapadirs under him, The Mikhtyirkar and his two 
head Munshis haye also magisterial power vested in them to a 
certain extent, enabling them to try petty criminal cases, and in 
this way to assist the cily magistrate of Karachi, who takes cogni- 
zance of offences committed in the city, and those also ocewring 
in the talaka, which the Maikhtyarkar and his Munshis are unable 
to take up. Tor the lial of offenccs taking place in the canton- 
ments and places adjacent, a special military officer is appointed, 
who is known as the cantonment magistrate, The Huzir Deputy 
Collector and Magistrate, who is permanently located at Karachi, 
takes up magisterial cases when his other duties permit of his 
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doing so. Tor the adjudication of civil suits there is the coml 
of the district judge, and the small cause court, both situate at 
Karachi. The police force employed in the Karachi taliika, 
irrespective of the town of Karachi, consists only of 25 armed and 
unarmed foot police, and 16 mounted police. 

Revenve.—The revenue, imperial and local, of this taliika, 
inclusive of the town of Karachi, for the four years ending 1873- 
44, is given below :— 











IMPERIAL, 
Realisations in 
Ttems. 
3870-71, xByr~72, | xBy2-73. | 3893-74. 
rupees, ; rupees, rupees, rupees, 


Lend Tax. . . 
Abkhi . . . 


>| 29,509 17,542 | 26,336] 18,952 
+ | 66,379 52,833 | 58,175 | 61, 361 


Drugs and Opium ee 23,436, 17,470 21,225 21,964 
Stamps 2. soy 84,142 58,433 70,202 735594 
Salt . . 2 ee 158 1,584. 13,901 11,528 
Registration Department 2,894 1,090 1,47: 1,607 
Postal do. . 39493 29,386 28,952 30,075 
Telegraph do. . 23,067 24,251 20,458 19,417 
Income (and Certifcnte)\ 75 636 | 38,772] 13,905 789 
Fines, F d Miscel- 

Temes mt MH | tor] 586] se 





Total rupees 31421714 | 24195799 2,55,206 | 2,29,819 















Locan, 









Realisations in 














Ttams, ee oe 
1780-71. | r87a72, | 1872-73, | 1873~7 4. 
rupecs, aupees, rupees. rupees, 
Cesses on Land and Sayer Revenue | 7,662 51458 7,255 905, 
Cattle Pound and Ferry Funds. 309 300 702 301 
Fisheries, «© . 4 4 + + 6 | 5,084} 3,166} 2,961} 2,890 
Fees and Licences. . . 4 «| 1,020 570 480 480 





Total tupees . 14,075 | 95584 | 10,398 | 4,666 


Survey AND SETTLEMENT.—The topographical survey of this 
talfika, as included under the term Hill Districts, seems to have 
been carried out between the years 1858-59 and 1863-64, but 
up to the present lime no setilement has been introduced, Ac- 
cording to the system now in force, and in the absence of all canal 
irrigation, there are but two rates of land tax levied in this dis- 
irict, that is to say, garden and dry crop rates, the former at 
1 rupee, and the latter at 8 annas per acre, 
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JAciR AND oTieR Lanps—The land held in Jagir in the 
Karachi talfika amounts in the aggregate to 33,719 acres, of 
which 28,038 acies are cither uncultivated or uncultivable. 
whole of this was held by the late Khan Bahadir Muvid Chin, at 
the Habb, near which river this land lies adjacent (see Hann), 


There aie no Seii giantees in this district, 


The 


The following table 


will show the number of Mafidars, with other information in 
connection with the lands held by them :— 


ae 


Yearly amount 























‘Name of Mafidars, TALE |Cultivable,| Unarable, jf Government 
represented, 
eres, g. | aces, | up. am py 
1, Thawardass Khémchand | Karachi . | 12 18 iss 22 4 0 
2, Tiilsidass Philtimal . | Ditto. . 118 se 212 0 
3. ataomel Ihisaldass Ditto. . 11 31 ‘iad 24 6 0 
4. HLH, Aga Khan Shal : ‘ 
walad Kalal Shah. Ditto. 3 33 ve 8 7 0 
5, Matanamal Atmaram . |} Ditlo . , 5 5 “ 10 4 ° 
6, Jetanand Diirganamal . Ditto ma 133 ve “4 ° 
k everend James Sheldon | Ditto . . 3 4t us 15 0 
Mia Saleh tsa A 
walad Ghulam Alt Malir . . Oo 4 ah 060 
acre Ee » ai 
9. Nala Chungo walad 
Sidi. Muhammad = im One ah 46 0 0 
10, Jam = Baad walad Ditto. . | 3073 Wa a7 8 
1, Bett ‘Atmaram Pritam: Ditto. .| 20 0 a 813 4 
12, Bhawaldin Umadali | Mugger Peer) 23 14 oy so ° 
13. Kombar All Fakir. «| Ditto. , 5 7 os 2 t ° 
14, Chotir Atmaram ,. 
18, Saman Ramu. Ditto. 1 34 73 43.0 
16, Haliina, wile of Morin. Ditto. . 29 on 400 
17, Bachan, wile of Rabimana . 
18, Murid Ismail. "} Ditto. . a 312 0 
19. rach Hautarmed aled, 
ait Wham nad 
20, [Tasham walad Gul ae Pakka Kes, | 46 20 me 45 0 
hammad . 
at, Murad wolad Ismail 
22, Bawbar AH walad Bue MuggerPeal 2 15 ove 4 13 
kari, 
23, Kambar Ali “walad “Bu: 
kai. . . 
2q, Murid walad Iemail 
2S. Mchenry walad Mu Ditto. . 32 ; 62 
bay Ismail walad Murad 
. Ahmad walad Mtuad . 
F  Isank walad Ismail, « 
Total . vee 188 28 tse 296 11 
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The only municipality in this talika is that at Karachi, which 
will be found fully treated of in the account of that town, and the 
same remark will apply to medical and educational institutions, 
as also to jails. 

Farrs—The fairs of any imporlance held in the Karachi 
taltika are nine in number, tivo of them Muhammadan and the 
remainder Hindi, The subjoined table (see page 351) will show 
all that is necessary on this head. 

Roaps.—Independently of the railway connecting Karachi with 
Keotti, which runs through this taltika for several miles, there are a 
few roads, main and branch, which lead from the town of Karachi 
as a centre to other parts of Sind, The chief of these is the road 
to Tatta, now hardly used, owing to the more expeditious route by 
inilway vi Jungshahi. This road is only partially bridged; the 
others ae mete branch Jines, and not biidged at all, The follow- 
ing table will show the few district roads in this taliika, their 
length, &c, — 


Length Deverip- 
in Won oi 


in Remarks, 
Miles | Road, 


1, Kasachi | Uabbiiver, . Branch 


i. vid Pir | 


Unbiidged, Dhatamsilas 
at Moach and Sevlini, 


2 Karachi Mangho or 


Mugge Peer 


- Landi Kadéji on, A Unbiidged. Dharameiilas 
3. Kavichi (eee to giao} Ditto . { at Saphura and Dumb. 


Small * dhoras” bridged, 
laige ones unlnidged. 
Kokai_ (on Mah Dhaamsilas at Dig, 

road to ‘Tatta), Landi, and Watnji; 
and staging bangalow at 

Landi, 


. Unhtidged, Dharamsala 
Ditto . { at Mugger Peer, 


4. Kasachi 











The manufactures of this talfika, which exist only at Karachi, 
are not of much account, and consist, 1, of colton fabrics of the 
coarse kind, such as siris, lungis, siisis, khésis, and other articles 
of native clothing ; and 2, of various utensils in metal, such as are 
in common use among the inhabitants. Gold and silyersmiths’ 
work is carried on to a small extent, but by Kachhis, Household 
furniture, as chairs, tables, &c,, are made up in Kaiachi, but these 
can in no way compare with similar articles manufactured at 
Bombay. Masonry and carpentry work is mainly in the hands 
of the Kachhi portion of the population, many of whom are 
skilful workmen, 
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Numerous useful articles of different kinds are also manufac- 
tured by prisoneis in the jail at Karachi, The trade, both local 
and transit, being centred in Karachi, will be found fully treated 
of in the description of that town. 

Karachi.—aA seaport and the chief town of the province of 
Sind, situaté in latitude 24° 51’ north and longitude 67° 2! east, 
and lying at the extreme northern end of the delta of the Indus 
and near the southern base of the Pabb mountains of Balochis- 
tin, The bay of Karachi is formed by Manora point, in latitude 
24° 47’ north, and longitude 66° 58’ east, a hill not more than 40 
feet in elevation at its western end, but 100 feet at its eastern 
extremity, and consisting of soft sandstone capped with conglo- 
meiate, This hill, which protects the harbour from the sea and 
bad weather, is in fact the southern termination of a reef about 
to miles in length, by which it is united to the mainland. The 
opening of the bay between Manora and Clifton (a sanitarium 
to the east of the mainland) is about 34 miles wide, but the 
entrance is blocked in the centre by sevéral rocky islets known 
as the Oyster Rocks, as well as by the island of Kiamari, which 
lies some distance in the rear, The harbour may be considered 
as possessing a large water area, extending five miles northward 
from Manora head to that part where the Layari river enters it by 
two mouths, and about the same distance from the old town of 
Karachi on the eastern shore to the extreme western point, but a 
small portion only of this wide expanse is capable of admitting 
large vessels, 


Manora, 


‘The first object which arrests the attention of the traveller 
approaching Karfichi from the sea is Manora head with its light- 
house (having a fixed light 120 feet above sea-level), visible on a 
clear day upwaids of 17 miles, but only from 7 to 9 miles in the 
thick and hazy weather of the south-west monsoon, Manoua, 
which is one of the quarters of the Karichi municipality, is the 
residence of the master attendant, who lives in the fort (said to 
have been erected in 1797). The port and pilot establishment, 
the Superintendent of the Harbour Improvement Works, and his 
large establishment, as also a poition of the Indo-European 
Electric Telegraph Department, reside here. It possesses, in 
addition to a library, billiard-room, and European and Eurasian 
school, a small church (Protestant) intended for the crews of 
vessels frequenting the harbour as well as for the residents at 
Manora, An annual fair, lasting Unee days, is held at Manora, 
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in the month of March, in honour of a venerable “ Pir” (saint) 
said to be buried here under very miraculous circumstances. It 
is largely attended by people from different parts of the province, 
The place, owing to its healthy situation, is an occasional resort 
for invalids from Karachi ; but the limited aca available, coupled 
with the scarcity of fresh water, which has to be biought all the 
way from Karachi, prevent persons from visiting it frequently for 
change of air. The population of this suburb of Karachi by the 
censtis of 1872, was found to be 824, 


KIAMARI 


On the opposite side of the harbour is the island of Kiamari, 
another municipal quarter, and connected with the town of 
Karachi by a road called the “ Napier Mole” road, three miles 
long, and constructed in 1854, Kiamari is the landing-place for 
all passengeis and goods intended for Karachi, and with this 
object there have been provided three piers, the commissariat, 
passenger, and customs ; hack carriages and carts are here at all 
times procurable, The Sind railway extends to Kiamiavi; the 
line does not, however, follow the Napier mole as formerly, but 
takes a circuitous route by the Chini creek to the Frere Street 
station in the Karachi cantonments, Kiaméari has a naval build- 
ing-yard—at present in the occupation of a private firm—large 
Government commissailat store-yards, a post-oflice, customs and 
railway offices, a tavern, and a building c1ected in 1861 intended 
for a Roman Catholic chapel, but not used as such, ‘The bazar 
at Kiamari is small and the supplics limited, the shipping in the 
harbour being generally provided by Dubashes, who forward all 
arlicles of consumption by coolies direct from the cantonment 
market and the Sadar bazar, The mole leading fiom Kiamari 
to the Custom House and old town of Karachi consisted the 
whole way of a long, raised embankment ; but to allow of the waters 
of the Chini creek flowing uninterruptedly into the head of the 
harbour and acting as a kind of scour, a fine screw-pile bridge, 
about r2oo feel long, was in 1865, at a cost of 4,753,000 rupees, 
constructed at a point near the old Bandar cotton presses belong- 
ing to the Karachi Press Company, but nol now used, and the 
Napier obelisk (erected in 1853 to the memory of the late Sir 
Charles Napier, Governor of Sind), At the northern extremity 
of this bridge, and running in a westerly direction into the 
harbour, is the native jetty, built of slone at an expense of 4,33,000 
rupees, for the use of cargo and other boats; this was formally 
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made over in charge to the Collector of Customs on rst July, 
1866, At the end of the Mole road stands the Custom House, 
extending across the road on five arches, through which the traffic 
passes. The eastern wing of this building was added as late as 
1869, A short distance to the westward is the Sind and Panjab 
cotton press-house, capable of turning out daily about 300 pressed 
bales. The principal thoroughfares leading from the Custom 
House to the Karichi cantonments are two in number: rst, the 
Bandar road, nearly 2} miles in length, and ending in the depdt 
lines; and 2nd, the McLeod road, with its branches, the Ingle 
and Kutcherry roads, both leading to what is generally tered the 
“Camp.” As the greater number of the municipal quarters into 
which the town and suburbs of Karachi are divided lie on either 
side of these main lines of communication, a description of them 
in consecutive order will greatly facilitate a description of Karachi 
itself Thus, on leaving the Custom House and proceeding on the 
Bandar road towards the Camp, we find, on the left hand, the old 
Machi Mifni, Old Town, Bandar, Market and Napier quarters, 
comprising the oldest part of Karachi, This portion, which has 
the Layari river on its western side, is situate in parl on a gentle 
eminence, has nanow streets and lanes, and is thickly studded 
with houses, In the Bandar quarter, and lying along that part 
of the Bandar road opposite to the Agra Bank, is the old Muham- 
madan burying-ground, now disused, It was walled round in 1860, 
The municipality has, however, effected’ great improvements in 
these quaiters, wide streets being made wherever practicable, An 
excellent system of stone street paving has for some years past 
been introduced, which must greatly conduce to both the health 
and convenience of the residents, who are mostly Hindti and 
Muhammadan merchants of the Lohana, Bhatia, Kachi, Mémon, 
Khwaja, and Borah classes. These quarters are by far the most 
densely populated of any in Kariichi, but, according to the recent 
census taken in 1872, contain at the present time not much more 
than 4500 houses with about 18,514 inhabitants, 

In these quarteis me the old fish-market, erected in 1855-56, 
ata cost of 1464 rupees, and the market near the Bandar road, 
built in 1853-54 at an expense of 3860 rupees, Opposite to 
these quarters, on the other side of the Layari (a river only in 
name, having water in it but once or twice during the year), is the 
“ Layari quarter,” comprising the Bagdadi lines, New Machi 
Miani, oil mills and tanneries, the Miranka village, Ingle-Wara, 
Khumba-Wara and the Dhobi Ghat. The population of the 
Layfri quarter is fluctuating, and was some time ago estimated 
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in round numbeis at quite 12,000, but the recent census of 1872 
shows but 1749 houses with 7032 inhabitants. 

The new Machi Miini is now occupied by the inhabitants 
(mostly fishermen) of the old Machi Miani quarter, who in 1870 
were bought out by the municipality, the intention being to im- 
prove the latter locality, which had been long noted for ils low and 
unhealthy situation, A good and substantial market with sixly 
stalls has been erected in this place at a cost of 5990 rupees. 
Returning to the Bandar road, we have on the right the Serai 
and Railway quarters, through which 1uns the second important 
thoroughfrre—the McLeod road—branching off to the right from 
the Bandar road at about 4oo yards from the Custom House, 

In these quarters are situate the Court House (the old Bombay 
bank, built in 1866 at a cost of about 1,20,000 rupees), containing 
the Judicial Commissioner's, Distiict Judge's, and Town Magis- 
trate’s offices; this building was purchased by Government in 
1868 ; the new Bank of Bombay, built in 1865 ; the Agra Bank, 
in 1866, at a cost of 78,000 rupees ; the Chamber of Commerce 
(built in 1864, cost 13,000 rupees); the extensive buildings of 
the Indo-European and Government Telegraph Departments, 
Messrs. McKenzie and Cosser's ironwoiks—the new post-office 
and the three cotton press-houses, that is to say : rst, the Mcl.eod 
road presses, erected in 1860, and owned by the Sind Press 
Company ; they are provided with two of Brunton’s patent presses, 
and can turn oul daily 350 pressed bales; 2, the ‘Tyabji presses, 
erected in 1865, at a cost of 2,20,000 rupees ; they have two of 
Bellhouse and Dorning’s patent presses, and can turn out daily 250 
pressed bales; a third press, one of Nasmyth’s, has lately been 
put up: 3, the Albert presses with three of Hodgart’s presses, 
at. present leased to the Sind Press Company; they were erected in 
1866 ala cost of about 2,25,000 rupees, and can turn out daily 
390 pressed bales, There are also the charitable dispensary, the 
Kardar’s (Miikhtyarkar’s) and Phaujdar’s offices ; the Arabic-Sindi 
and Eindu-Sindi school ; the Sind railway station ; the old Panjab 
and Delhi Bank building; a newly-erected Hindt temple near the 
Bandar road, and the greater number of the offices of the European 
merchants. The new Afghan seraé intended for the use of the 
afilas from Kandahar is situate in this quarter; it was rebuilt 
in 1873-74 by the municipality at a cost of 19,546 rupees, and 
covers in superficial area about three acres of ground. Proceeding 
still farther up the Bandar road, we have on the Iefi, adjoining 
the Napier road, the Jail and Garden quarters intersected by the 
Tawrence, Napier, and “Frere roads, The principal buildings in 
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these quarters are the jail, the Government Marathi school, the 
mission church (Christ’s), ai present in an unfinished state, so far 
as the tower and steeple are concerned, and the mission-house 
and school. Tere also is the Nanakwadi tank (walled round 
and deepened in 1856-57 at a cost of soo rupees), and the 
city police lines. To the northward and eastward of these 
quarters, and on the same side of the Bandar road, are the 
Ranchor lines—at one time thickly populated, and with a tank 
of the same name, excavated in 1858, and otherwise improved, 
at a cost of 1668 rupees; the Ramswami Ghari Khata, and the 
Bégari Khiita quarters. The chief buildings of note in this 
part of Karachi are the civil hospital, the Government high 
and Anglo-vernacular schools, the native general library (estab- 
lished in June 1856), the Small Cause Court, and the travellers’ 
bangalow, The Preedy tank, walled in and improved in 1858-59, 
at a cost of 3000 rupees, and an old Ewropean burial-ground on 
the Bandar road, also walled in at the same time by the muni- 
cipality, are situate in this quarter. Proceeding still farther 
towards Camp, the Preedy quarter, lying on either side of the 
Bandar road, is reached; it adjoins cantonment limits, is inter- 
sected by the Preedy and Government Garden roads, and contains, 
in addition to a number of bangalows, the Government powder 
magazine and the Scotch church (St, Andrew’s), Three other 
municipal quarters, the Soldiers’ bazar, Commissariat lines and 
the Bhisti-Ward, lying to the north of the depdt lines, and near 
the gardens on the banks of the Layari, here require to be men- 
tioned; but, with the exception of a market, erected in the former 
in 1868, at a cost of 2831 rupees, and a good road leading to 
it from the cantonments, there is nothing else worthy of note, 
Returning to that part of the Bandar road near the jail, we 
have on the right hand the Rambagh quarter, intersected by the 
Kutcherry, Elphinstone, and Frere roads, It has a large tank, 
walled in during 1858-59 at a cost of 5000 rupees, known as the 
Rambigh, near which on the Bandar road is a dharamsila, con- 
spicuous by its lwo domes, erected in 1859-60, at a cost of 4000 
rupees, of which roo6 rupees were raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tion. There is a considerable extent of ground between the 
Kutchtrry and Elphinstone roads originally intended to be laid 
outas a public garden, to be called either the Victoria or Burns’ 
garden, but a small portion only of this scheme has as yet been 
carried out, both water and soil being too poor to admit of much 
successful gardening. ‘To the south-east of the Rambagh quarter, 
and skirting the military cantonments on the eastward, is the 
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Civil Lines quarter, in which are situate the Collector's Kuicherty, 
Government House (the résidence of the Commissioner in Sind), 
the ice manufactory, as also the privale houses of Government 
officials and of the leading mercantile men of Karachi, and others. 
In a portion of the grounds of Government House is a small 
monument erected by Sir Charles Napier in 1849 to the memory 
of the officers and men of Her Majesty’s 22nd Regiment who fell in 
the Sind campaign, The Kutcherry road and Victoria Street in- 
tersect this quarter, meeting at its southern extremity near the 
Clifton crossing of the Sind railway, after passing which they branch 
off, one road leading to the military sanitarium of Gisri (distant 
2}-miles), and the other to the civil one of Cliflon (distant 2 miles), 
To the left of Gisri road, near the railway, is the Frere Town 
quarter, containing several private residences, as well as the 
workshops of the Sind Railway Company. Here, too, is the new 
racecourse. Gisri and Clifton form also a municipal quarter, and 
being both situate on rising ground near the sea, and more readily 
accessible to residents in Camp than Manora, are in consequence 
much frequented by invalids, and some persons have even become 
permanent residents at the latter place, One other municipal 
quarter, the Sadar bazar, still remains to be mentioned ; it adjoins 
the Preedy quarter, and is situate between the depdt and Liu- 
ropean infantry lines, and, like the latter, is regularly laid: out, 
having fine broad streets and stone-flagged pavements, with good 
houses and shops on either side, It has a well-stocked and com- 
modious market, called the “ Cunynghame Market,” built in 1861, 
at a cost of 17,500 rupees, The two wings were added in 1868, 
at,an expense of 2074 rupees, Here supplies are readily olytain- 
able from an early hour in the mogning up to nine or len o'clock, 
Great improvements have heen carried out in this part of Karichi 
during the past few years, In this quarter is situate the Parsi 
infant school, the gift, in 1870, of a resident, Mr. Sapuji Hormazji 
Sopariwala, ‘To the east of the Sadar bazar is the general hospital, 
and near the road running from Karichi to ‘Tatta stand the 
Roman Catholic church and St. Patrick’s school, 


MILrrary CANTONMENTS, 


The Karachi military cantonments, which lie to the north 
and east of the greater number of the municipal quarters already 
described, cover an extensive area, and may be divided into 
three large and distinct portions. rst, the depdt lines, haying 
the Preedy municipal quarter on its western, and the Sadar 
bazar on ils southern side, nd, the artillery lines, which, with 
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an extensive open space of ground to the westward reserved for 
fortifications, has the Sadar bazar, from which it is separated by 
Victoria Street on its eastern side, and the Katachi military 
arsenal, immediately adjoining it, to the north; and, grd, the Eu- 
yopean infantry lines, which are exactly due east of the civil 
lines municipal quarter. The depét lines, the oldest military 
portion of Karachi, possess extensive accommodation for such 
English troops as are either going to up-country stations from 
seaward, or are coming down to Karachi for embarkation, and 
include as well the native infantry and commissariat lines, a new 
Government steam bakery, and numerous bangalows for officers, 
In March 1871 the dep6t was abolished, all invalid soldiers from 
the Panjab being now sent to Bombay by railway, vié@ Jabalpur. 
The depét lines have since furnished accommodation to the native 
infantry regiment stationed at Karachi. Hee also is the new 
Kariichi European and Indo-European school erected in 1874~75 
at a cost of about 40,000 rupees, an American Methodist 
Episcopal chapel, and branch post-office, A good road runs 
through the depét lines to what is called the “ Government 
Garden,” distant about half a mile, and not far from the Layii 
river, This garden is about 4o acres in extent, neatly laid 
out with trees and shrubs, and cultivated, so far as the poor 
soil and water of the place will allow. Beyond this, and lining 
the river bank for some distance, are other gardens, some with 
houses in:them; one of these residences, with a nicely laid-out 
garden, is the property of Government, and is used by such natives 
of rank as may visit Karichi on political or other purposes. Most 
of the gardens here are owned by the native community, and 
supply, conjointly with the Malir, all the fruits and vegetables 
needed by the residents of Karachi, The artillery lines possess 
three fine upper-storied barracks as well as a suite of comfort- 
able family quarters ; these are built of stone, and have every 
necessary accommodation. There is a hospital, gunsheds, stables, 
workshops, racket-court, bowl-alley and plunge-bath. The Ratan 
tank, improved by the Government and by the municipality in 
1858-59, is also within the limits of these lines, In the immediate 
vicinity of these barracks {9 the eastward is a small mess~ 
house and bangalows for the officers, and to the northward the 
military arsenal of Karachi, small in area and of no considerable 
imporfance, its establishment consisting of about 50 natives, the 
latter mostly store and tent lascars, This arsenal, which is 
subordinate to that at Hyderabad, was, in October 1858, partly 
blown up‘by the explosion of a quantity of fireworks which were 
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being prepared there to celebate the transfer of India to the 
British crown. ‘The European infantiy lines consist of rows of 
barracks with family quaiters, fully able to house with comfout an 
entie Evropean regiment. Of the ten separate barracks which 
these include, five have been conveited al great cost mto lage 
and solid upper-stotied buildings, affording greatly-incicased ac- 
commodation to the troops, To the westwaid of these barracks 
are the officers’ lines, well and regulaily fad out, with broad roads 
intersecting each othe: alright angles. ‘The bangalows are very 
numeious, the fiont line, facing the west, bemg almost exclu- 
sively occupied by the officer commanding the troops and his 
staff, In this patt of the cantonments atand the Protestant 
chuich dedicated to the Holy Tiinity, the “ Frere Hall,” and the 
Masonic Lodge, The regimental (or Napier) hospital is situate 
on,a slight eminence to the eastwaid of the lines, and farther on 
in the same direction is the burial-giound (or cemetery) for both 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, a spot still poor and unattiactive 
in appearance, though much improved in this respect dumg the 
past few years, Many of the monuments formerly stood greatly 
in need of repair, but the rules issued by Goveinment in 1870 for 
the regulation of cemeteries generally have done much to prevent 
this decay by providing permanent funds for annual reparrs, 


Trinity Cuurcn. 


The largest and, excepting the Roman Catholic chapel, the 
oldest church in Karachi is the Protestant one of the Holy 
Trinity, situate in military cantonments. It stands in the centte of 
a large space of open ground, nearly 15 acres in area, which was 
not walled round till 1868 ; the basement is low in elevation, bemg 
but 27'g§ feet above mean sea-level, The church, which is in the 
Italian style, was designed and built by Captain John Till, of the 
Bombay Engineers, at a cost of 56,6ra rupees. The first stone 
was laid in September 1852, but the building was not conseciated 
till 1855, It consists of a naye with two side aisles, apsidal chancel, 

* and square tower 150 feet high; this last is an excellent landmuk 
for vessels approaching the coast, The naye is 115 feet long with 
an outside breadth of 58% feet, and is lighted by clerestay windows, 
of which there are six on each side, and the height of nave up to 
tie-beam is 44% feet. There is an organ-lofi, not used as such, 
but a recent proposition to remove it would, it is believed, add 
greatly to the inner appearance of the church, The apse window 
is filled with stained glass, as also ae the two aisle windows, one 
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of them being in honour of Sir Chailes Napier and the victors of 
Meeanee. ‘The tower was originally intended to bear a steeple, but 
this was omitied as not being in harmony with the rest of the 
building. The two bells were put up in 1856, the clock in 
1864, and the organ placed in the south aisle was supplicd to 
thé church by subscription in 1866, The altar cloth, linen, 
chairs, litany-stool, plate, font, &c., were all the gifts of private 
individuals, The old font was destroyed by the fall of the clock. 
weights in 1867, and was replaced by the present one of red 
Portland stone and marble in May 1870, The church is able to 
seat 800 people, Divine service in this church is conducted by 
two chaplains of the Bombay Ecclesiastical Establishment ; and in 
accordance with a Government notification (26th July, 1870), a 
church commitiee, appointed annually in Easter week, com- 
prising three lay members, one of whom is nominated by the 
senior chaplain, and the other two by a committee of selection, 
consisting of the chief civil and military authorities of this station, 
assist the chaplains in the discharge of such duties as are not 
necessary parts of their spiritual office, 


Roman Caruotic CHURCH, 


The Roman Catholic church, known as “ St, Patrick’s,” is 
situate in military cantonments to the east of the Sadar bazar, 
and stands in a walled inclosure of a liltle over two acres in area, 
a portion of which was formerly used as a graveyard. The church, 
which was erected by subscription in 1845, at a cost of about 
Gooo rupees, cannot be said to belong to any particular style of 
architecture, It consists of a nave 81 feet long and 30 feet wide, 
with a height 1o the tie-beam of 20 fect, as well as two Lransepts 
and a chancel, It will seat between 600 and 700 persons, but 
as the present congregation numbers over 2000, it is in contem- 
plation to build a larger and more commodious edifice, and to 
commence this work so soon as the necessary funds are collected, 


St, Parrick’s Scuoon, 

The present fine stone building called St. Patrick’s School 
occupies the site of a mud bangalow erected in 1859, and after. 
wards (in 1862) turned into a day school for girls, The new 
building, not originally intended to be upper-storied, was com- 
menced in October 1863 and finished in the following year; but 
at the suggestion of Dr, Mewrin, the Roman Catholic bishop of 
Bombay, who visited Sind in 1868, an upper storey and central 
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tower were commenced in 1869 and finished in 1870, The build- 
ing now consists of a central tower with (vo wings, having on the 
ground floor an entrance hall, spacious class-rooms, a refectory, 
drawing-room, vestry, and chapel, this last being 41 feet long by 
28 wide. There is also a good verandah on the cast and west 
sides, At the north and south extremities are curved coyered 
passages running out to some distance, and these give a finished 
appearance to the building when viewed as a whole, On the 
upper storey are two dormitories, one of them 81 feet long by 
27 wide, a music-room and infirmary, besides other rooms for the 
use of the nuns, On the west side is a fine verandah supported 
by semicircular arches on light pillars, The two end gables are 
ornamented with corbie steps. The central tower, which is 50 
feet in height, contains several small rooms, and has its parapet 
surmounted with a row of iron palisading let into the cut stone; 
this part of the building has lately been extended to the east- 
ward, thus affording additional class-rooms, ‘The entire structure 
has a fine appearance, and, viewed as an educational instilution, 
is unsurpassed by any other in Karachi, It cost but 40,000 rupecs, 
and of this sum 4000 rupees were contributed by Government, 
There ave at present 28 boarders and 191 day scholars in this 
school, but the building is capable of accommodating fully 4o 
boarders and 200 day scholars. The institution is under the 
supervision of a lady superior, who is assisted by four nuns and 
one lay sister of the order of the Cross. ‘The school receives a 
monthly grant-in-aid from the Karachi municipality of 60 rupees, 


Evurorean AND Invo-Europran Scuoor, 


The Karachi European and Indo-European School is situate 
in the dopdt lines, and formerly occupied two separate buildings, 
one for the boys, being that used in past years as a Protestant 
place of worship, before the erection of Trinity Church ; the other, 
for the girls and infants, was held in what was formerly a mess- 
house. The school was founded in 1854 under the auspices of 
Sir EH, B, E, Frere, when Commissioner in Sind, and is supported 
by school fees, subscriptions, donations, and by grants-in-aid made 
by the Government and the municipality, A sound and liberal 
education is afforded to the children of Europeans and Indo- 
Europeans residing in Sind, to the children of European soldiers, 
where there are no regimental schools, and in special cases, to 
those of native Christians. A managing committee of nine persons, 
appointed yearly at the annual meeting of members, exercise a 
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general supervision over the school, and settle all matters in con- 
nection with il, In 1854 the Government gave a donation to the 
building of x500 rupees, as also a monthly allowance of 100 
rupees, which was subsequently reduced to 80 rupees. In 1858-59 
the municipality contributed s0 1upees per mensem, besides es- 
tablishing a scholarship of ro rupees a month, to be given in 
allernate years to the best pupil in this institution and the Govern- 
ment English school. In 1859-60 two scholarships, known as 
the “ Inverarity Scholarships,” each of 10 rupees monthly, were 
provided by J, D. Inverarity, Esq., a former Commissioner in 
Sind; and the Karachi General Library and Museum Committee 
also granted the privileges of a subscriber for one year to the best 
boy and girl, in honour of Sir H. B, E, Frere, There is as well a 
pupil teacher’s scholatship for girls; and an annual prize to the 
best boy or girl of the year was in 1869 provided by the present. 
Commissioner in Sind, Sir W. L. Merewether. These are all 
awarded annually at the examination held about the end of Oc- 
tober in each year, The education afforded comprises reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and other branches of mathematics; geogra- 
phy, history, religious instruction, and singing, with sewing, 
knitting, fancy needlework, &c., for the girls, Music and draw- 
ing are considered as extras. The teaching staff consists of a 
head master and assistant master, a head mistress, an assistant 
teacher, anda matron, The monthly fees payable for each child 
for education in this institution are now regulated as follows »>— 
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Persons without fixed incomes pay such fees as may be decided 
upon by the committee, 

The new stone building, erected in 1874~—75 at a cost of about 
40,000 rupees, was designed by Captain T, Dowden, R.E, and 
is upper-storied with two wings. It is capable when judy com- 
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pleted of accommodating 180 pupils of both sexes, 44 of these 
being boarders, Quarters for the head master, mistress and the 
boarders are provided in the upper storey, while the lower storcy is 
used for class and dining rooms, The wings of the lower part 
of the building remain at present as a kind of arcaded play-ground, 
but these can easily be converted into class-rooms when funds for 
doing so become available, ‘The structure is in every respect well 
suited for purposes of education, and is an ornament to the neigh- 
bourhood in which it stands. 


Sr, Anprrw’s CuurcH, 


The Scotch Presbyterian church, known as St, Andrew's, 
stands in a walled inclosure of its own of about 2 acres, and is 
situate to the west of the post-office square, It was designed by 
T. G. Newnham, Esq., of the Sind railway, and in style is ° 
Gothic of the r4th century, The work was commenced in 
1867-68, and the church was opened for divine service on the 
last day of the latter year, It consists of a nave 100 feet long 
and 56 feet wide, the height to ridge of roof being 56 fect; there 
are two side aisles with an octagonal porch at the southern corner, 
and a tower with steeple 135 feet high, The nave is divided from 
the aisles by arcades, above which are clerestory windows, ten in 
number, on either side, There is a fine rose window, 18 feet in 
diameter, at the south end, and a five-light window with head of 
geometrical tracery on the northern side, The entire cost of the 
building was 56,000 rupecs, of which 25,000 rupees were con- 
tributed by Government; it is sufliciently large to seat 400 
persons, 

Curisi’s Cuurcu ann Misston Scrraors, 


The Mission church (Christ's), situate at the junction of the 
Lawrence and Mission roads in a walled inclosure of 34 acres, is 
a small but neat structure in the early English style, and consists 
of anave 93 feet long and 20 feet broad, including the chancel and 
entrance porch. It has lancet windows on the north and south 
sides ; at the eastern or chancel end, a window with three lights, 
and at the western end, a rose window; the two latter are filled 
with stained glass, the gift of friends in England to this mission, 
The first stone of this building, which will seat about 200 persons, 
was laid by the Bishop of Bombay in January 186g, and it was 
opened for diyine service in January 1866, It has cost hitherto 
in ‘all 22,000 rupees, but a sum of about 4000 rupees is still required 
to complete the tower and steeple, This church is used for both 
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English and native services, the former being held every Sunday 
evening. It will be necessary, in connection with this church, to’ 
state that the Church Missionary Society began its work here in 
1850, and that it ai present employs fom ordained European 
missionaies, two at Karichi and two at Hyderabad, besides 
several native agents, Close to the church is the mission-house 
(formerly the kutcherry of the collector of Karachi) in a walled 
inclosure of from 6 to 8 acres, with several semi-detached out- 
buildings, The school-house, which is in the same inclosure, has 
a central hall, and two large side rooms with spacious verandahs, 
the whole affording accommodation for about 200 pupils, The 
school works up to Bombay University entrance examination 
standard, and receives a monthly grant-in-aid from the Karachi 
municipality of 50 rupees. This mission has also a large 
Gujarathi boys’ school with x50 pupils, and a native girls’ school 
(Marathi) in the town of Karachi, with an attendance of 32 
scholars, 
Sr, Paui’s Crurcu, 


‘The small church at Manora, called St, Paul’s, attended mostly 
by the residents of that suburb and by the crews of vessels in the 
harbour, was erected as a memorial of Sir Charles Napier, the 
conqueror of Sind, It is constructed of Manora conglomerate 
and stone from the Hands’ Hill quarries, is early English in style, 
and consists of a nave without aisles, and a vestry. ‘The nave is 
43 feet in length and 20 feet wide, with a height up to the tie- 
beam of 20 feet, It has four lancet windows on either side, with 
a three-light slained-glass window al its eastern end, This build- 
ing was commenced and finished in 1864, and consecrated in 
1865, It cost 15,000 rupees in all, of which 4ooo rupees were 
contributed by Government, and it will seat 50 persons, Divine 
service at this church is conducted by one of the Government 
chaplains of the Karachi station every Sunday, 


Napier BaRRACKs, 


The Napier Barracks, intended for the accommodation o 
European troops at this station, comprise ten blocks in two rows, 
six in front and four in the rear; they were built in the time of 
Sir Charles Napier, are situate in a healthy position, having rising 
ground to the eastward, and had originally no upper storey to 
them, They are capable of housing with comfort an entire regi- 
ment of infantry, The work of converting these blocks into large 
upper-storied buildings of stone, plain in style but very substantial 
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in appearance, commenced in October 1868, and at the present 
time five have been completed, at an expense exceeding five lakhs 
of rupees. The upper rooms, which are used as dormitorics, are 
279 feet long, with a width of 24 feet 9 inches, and 20 feet up to 
tie-beam ; they have also x2 feet verandahs on both sides, The 
serjeants’ quarters are at either end of each block, The lower 
yooms are used as day rooms for the men, quarters foy staff ser- 
geants, workshops, recreation rooms, and regimental offices. Tach 
block is estimated to cost 120,000 rupees, and is designed to 
accommodate 72 men, besides the sergeants and their families, 


GisrI SANITARIUM, 


In connection with the Napier Barracks and European troops, 
it will be necessary to refer to the Sanitarium at Gisri (within 
Karachi municipal limits) established in 1854 for the reception 
of sick officers and soldiers from the European portion of the 
military force stationed at Karachi and Hyderabad. Tor the ac- 
commodation of the officers there are three stone-built bangalows 
capable of housing to officers in each, and for the rank and file 
two barracks, which in ihe aggregate can hold 103 men. ‘There 
is besides a detached residence for the apothecary, and numerous 
outhouses for various purposes in the rear of the barracks, It is 
stated that the Government intend erecting new buildings for sick 
soldiers, sufficiently large to accommodate 400 invalids at one and 
the same time, This sanitarium possesses a library of about 
yoo volumes, obtained for it by a Inte Commander-in-Chief in 
India, Lord Napier of Magdala, and to this nearly all the men. 
located there subscribe, In a sanitary point of view, Gisri is 
considered to be admirably suited for its present purposes, being 
seated at some elevation on the sea-coasl, with a strong sea-breeze 
blowing during the hottest weather, having a rocky soil and good 
natural drainage, and a neighbourhood free from all sources of 
malaria, During a period of fifteen months, ending with March 
1871, the number of sick men sent to this sanitarium was 241, 
of whom 35 were invalided, 6 died, 159, or 66 per cent., returned 
to their duty, and 41 remained under treatment, Again during 
1874 the sick men sent to Gisri numbered 53, of whom 9 were 
invalided, none died, 37, or 70 per cent, returned to duty, and 
7 remained under treatment, 


Inpo-Evropran TELEGRAPH OFFICks. 
The Indo-European telegraphic buildings, situate in the Serai 
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quarter on the McLeod road, in a large walled inclosure, consist 
of a central edifice with two wings, two separate buildings, a store- 
room, and workshops, a library and billiard-room, all of stone, 
and with their fronts facing the west, together with numerous oul- 
houses and stables, The ground floor of the main building con- 
tains the receiving and signalling offices, each 23 feet by 20 feet, 
the director's office, the superintendent’s office, the account 
branch and traffic manager's oflices, each of these latter being 
24 feet by 20 feet; there are also two record rooms, On the 
upper floor are quarters for the superintendent and assistant 
superintendent, The wings ate connected with the main building 
by means of vaulted passages, and here are the quarters provided 
for the signallers, mechanicians, &c, The two separate build- 
ings, one on either side of the main building, with which they 
harmonize in style, afford quarters for the electricians, traffic 
manager, &c, They each contain four rooms on the ground 
floor and the same number on the upper floor, and have besides 
wide verandahs front and back, The store-room and woikshops 
occupy a long building with three rooms, two of these being 61 
feel by 24 feet, The library and billiard-room is situate in (he 
north-west corner of the walled inclosure, and was erected in 1867, 
at a cost of s000 rupees, In the library-room is a window of 
stained glass, raised by subscription to the memory of Colonel 
Patrick Stewart, the first director of the department ; it contains 
his portrait, with views of different places on the Arabian and 
Persian coasts, as well as a large female figure symbolical of 
electricity, ‘The style of these telegraphic buildings is Italian ; 
they were commenced in 1864 and finished in 1866, at a cost, not 
including the library and billiard-room, of 2,0g,040 rupees, ‘There 
are pakka-built wells in the inclosure, all belonging to the depart- 
ment, but the water in -ihem is brackish, and in consequence unfil 
for drinking purposes, * 


Posr Orrice, 


This building, which lies to the west of the Indo-European 
telegraph offices, stands in a walled inclosure of between three 
and four acres on the McLeod road, is in the Italian style, and 
consists of a lower floor and upper storey. ‘The postmaster 
resides in the former, in which there is every accommodation, 
while the upper floor, which is approached from the outside hy a 
fine flight of stone steps, is reserved for the business of the post- 
office. The sorting apartment is 55 feet by 26 feet; and there 
are also bhangy and accountant’s rooms, ‘The outhouse accom- 
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modation is extensive, and there are quarters for 12 peons, 6 
horses and 6 mail-carls, here is a well in the compound, but 
the water is biackish. ‘The cost of the building, outhouses, &c., 
was 44,000 rupees; the work was commenced in 1867 dnd 
completed in the same yéar, 


“Prere Haut,” 


The fine municipal building called the “ Frere Hall,” erected 
jn Honour of Sir H. Bartle E, Frere, a popular Commissioner of 
the Province of Sind from 1851 to 1859, stands on a very 
slight elevation about 650 yards in a south-easterly direction from 
Trinity Church, The building was commenced in 1863, and was 
opened, though in a somewhat unfinished state, by the then 
Commissioner in Sind, Mr. S, Mansfield, in October 1865, up 
to which date the sum of 1,73,912 rupees had been expended on 
it, The hall, which was designed by Captain St. Clair Wilkins, 
RE, is in the Venetian-Gothic style, and consists on the principal 
storey, which is approached by a double staircase, of four rooms, 
One of these, the ‘ great hall,” a fine room, 70 feet long, 35 feet 
wide, and 38 feet high, with an orchestral gallery, is mostly used 
for municipal and public meetings, concerts, balls, &c,; the 
plaster roof of this apartment was replaced in 1869 by one of 
 deodar” wood, at a cost of 2000 rupees. Another laige 100m 
adjoining it is 63 feet long, 25 feet wide, by 38 feet in height 
The xoom in the octagonal tower is small byt lofty ; above it, on 
an upper storey, the floor is laid with Minton’s encaustic tiles, 
On two sides of the.“ preat hall” are wide verandahs (70 by 13 
feet and 3g by x13 fect) supported by light and handsome pillars 
of Porbandar stone, On the ground floor are four rooms, in- 
cluding that in the oclagonal tower, The to largest of these ard 
occupied by tho Karfichi General Library.and Museum, removed 
hither in 1870 from ils former quarterd i in the staff lines, »*This 
library and museum was established in 1851, and the former 
contains at the ptesent time between 6000 and 7000 hooks, 
The joint institution is liberally supported from the local funds 
of the three Sind collectorates and by a yearly giant fiom the 
Karachi municipality; these sums are further increased by 
monthly payments from the subscribers to the library for the uge 
of the books and magazines, ‘The aggregate amount received 
from these sources was in 1873-74 about g904 rupees, while 
the total expenses during the same year were 4973 rupees, .The 
management of the library and museum is entrusted to a joint 
committee of six persons, one-half selected by the subscribers 
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and the remainder by the Municipal Commission. The perma- 
nent establishment consists of an unsalaried honorary secretary, a 
paid librarian, curator, and peons, the entire cost of which fiom 
the year 1871 is now defrayed by the Kariichi municipality. On 
the eastern side of the “ Frere Hall” is a porch, heavy in its pro- 
portions when compared with the other parls of the structme, 
from which a covered flight of stone steps leads to the upper 
storey, A wooden spirelet, coated with Muntz’s metal, springs 
from the high roof, and 1eaches to an elevation of 144 feet from 
the ground. The brass chandeliers lumg throughout the rooms 
of the “ Frere Hall” were the work of the Harbour Improvement 
Works Department, and are similar in design to those used in 
Trinity Church, The grounds in which the hall stands are now 
enclosed by a stone wall with neatly-designed iron railings, but no 
outhouses have yet been erected in connection with the building, 
A band-stand was built in 1866 in an open space a little to the 
west of the hall, 


GOVERNMENT ElousE, 


Government House, the residence of the Commissioner in 
Sind, is situate in the Civil Lines quarter, and stands in a large 
walled inclosure with its front facing the west. It consists of a 
central building with two wings, approached by a carriage-drive 
from five different directions, and was originally built by Sir 
Charles Napier, when Governor of this Province, and from him 
purchased by Government in 1847 for the then Commissioner in 
Sind, Mr, Pringle. ‘The entire cost to Government of this edifice, 
with houses, stables, &c,, was 48,273 rupees, ‘The interior ar- 
yangements are well adapted for comfort and convenience, but the 
exlcrior cannot be said to have any pretension whatever to archi- 
tectural taste, The upper stoiey of the cential building was added 
by the late General John Jacob, when Acting Commissioner in 
Sind in 1856, The present Commissioner's office was formerly 
a private residence, but was purchased by Government iin 1855. 
Great additions have of late been made to it. That portion now 
used as a printing establishment had previously heen the office 
of the Assistant Commissioner for Sind jigirs; i was turned to 
its present use in 1864, and considerably enlarged in the years 
1872 and 1874. 


ConLecror’s Orricr, 


The office and treasury of the Collector of Karachi, a large 
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barrack-like looking building, stands in an open space of ground 
of some extent (only parlinily inclosed) in the Civil Lines quarter. 
It was designed and built by Captain John Hill, of the Bombay 
Engineers, in 1842, at a cost of about 50,000 rupees, and is upper- 
storied, having an’open verandah on both the east and west sides, 
The neasury-room is vaulted, and, in other respects, is well adapted 
for the puiposes intended, The entire building, which is well ven- 
tilated, is not, however, considered to be large enough for present 

* requirements, There is a guard-house and a large go-down ata 
short distance from the office, with which they are both connected, 
The establishments permanently provided with office quarters in 
this building are those of the Treasury, Stamp, Paper Currency, 
and Registration departments, which are superintended by the . 
Huztir Deputy Collector of Karachi, who remains at head-quarters 
all the year round, while the Collector's and Magistrate’s English 
and Vernacular establishments are accommodated there during the 
hot season and when not on tour in the districts, 


Sma, Cause Court, 


The building at present used as the Small Cause Court of 
Karachi is situate within a large and as yet unwalled inclosure in 
the Ranchor Municipal quarter adjoining the Bandar road. It 
was erected about the year 1855-56 by the Public Works Depat- 
ment, ata cost of 7422 rupees, and was originally intended to 
accommodate’ an engineering school. The building itself is of a 
peculiar style of architecture, but contains a large court-room, with 
two side rooms for clerks and other purposes, Ata short distance 
from the court-house is a well-built brick go-down, intended for the 
reception of attached goods previous to sale, The Karachi Small 
Cause Court was established in August 1861, for the adjudication 
of suits of the value of 500 rupees and under, Formerly the 
Judicial Deputy Magistrate of Karichi presided as first judge for 
the hearing of suits in which Europeans were concerned, while 
a Munsif, as second judge, decided native suits. By Bombay 
Act VIII, of 1863 the jurisdiction of this court was enlarged, 
and it now extends over the Karachi taltika, 

In the following year an Imperial Act (IV. of 1864) was 
.passed, giving validity to certain proceedings previously carried 
out in this court, 

The staff of the Karachi Small Cause Court consists, besides 
the judge, of a clerk, miinshi, and accountant,, five bailiffs, and a 

? 2B 
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small establishment of peohs, The number of suits filed in this 
courl during the four years ending with 1874 was as follows :— 








Year. Nuwher of Suits. Value, 
; i rupees, 
1871 3,042 1551470 
1872 3,238 1,46,418 
1873 3,676 1,87,163 
1874 31570 15555907 





GoverRNMENT Hicu ScHooL, 


A Government English school was established at Karachi as eaily 
as 1853, at the instance of Sir H, Bartle FR. Frere, when Com- 
missioner in Sind, but it was not till the following year that it 
was accommodated in the old building (once used as an Anglo- 
Vernacular school) situate at the corner of the Bandar and Mission 
yoads in the Ranchor Lines municipal quarter, which was erected 
by Government in 1854 at a cost of 6203 rupecs, The building, 
which is of a very peculiar style of archilecture, is 87 feet long 
and 41 feet bioad, contains one Jarge and two small rooms, and 
has a tower attached to it in which a clock was put up at the 
expense of the Karachi municipality, In 1864-65, when the 
grant-in-aid rules came into force, this school resolved itself into 
two distinct institutions—the High and Anglo-Vernacular schools 
all the pupils able to pass the required examination under the 
new rules forming the Iligh School, This latter professes to 
educate students up to the matriculation standard of the Bombay 
University, and since its establishment several young men have 
successfully matriculated from it. In 1874-75 two blocks of 
buildings were erected close to the old school, at an expense of 
23,400 rupees, contributed partly by Government, the Karachi 
municipality, and private subscriptions, Fach block contains 
five class-rooms and one record-room, the dimensions of the 
former being 24 feet by 16, and of the latter 16 feet hy 15, ‘The 
block adjoining the Bandar road is called the “ Narayan 
Jaganath” Anglo-Vernacular School, after a popular officer of the 
Sind Educational Department, who died in 1873, ‘The High 
School is accommodated in the other block, The number 
of pupils in this latter institution at the beginning of 1875 
was 77. The High School possesses one scholarship and 
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one prize, called respectively the MeLeod Scholarship and 
There Native Prize. The former, in value about 200 rupees 
per annum, was established in 1854, in honour of Mr, John 
McLeod, a former Deputy Collector of Customs, who died at 
Karachi in December 1853. He did much towards fostering 
the trade of Sind, and was greatly beloved for his sterling worth 
by all classes of the community, The proceeds of this scholar- 
ship have now been transferred to the Sind Scholarship Fund, 
instituted to support natives of the province while studying at one 
or other of the colleges in Bombay. The Frere Native Prize, 
of the annual value of 20 rupees, was founded in 1859, in honour 
of Sir Bartle Frere, when leaving Karachi, and this sum is expended 
in providing a book or books to be awarded annually to the best 
student in the Government English school. The teaching staff of 
the High School consists, at present, of one European head master 
with four assistants, together with a Persian and Sindi tutor. 
The average monthly expenditure on this account is about 816 
rupees, which is met by monthly contributions from the imperial 
and local funds, from the Karachi municipality (45 rupees), and 
from school fees. 


ANGLO-VERNACULAR SCIIOOL, 


The Anglé-Vernacular School, which, as previously mentioned, 
once occupied the large building formerly used by the Govern- 
ment English school, is now located in one of the new blocks of 
buildings recently erected in 1874-75, and may be regarded as a 
feeder to the High Schoo], ‘The number of pupils in this institution 
at the beginning of 1875 was 130, comprising not only Sindis, 
but a number of Marathis and Parsis, The teaching staff com- 
prises one head master and four assistants, involving a monthly 
expenditure of aboul 250 rupees, which sum is met from imperial 
and local funds and fees, This school teaches up to the second 
English standard, and no boy is admitted into it as a student 
unless he has passed the third vernacular standard, 


VERNACULAR SCHOOLS, 


There are four Government Vernacular schools in Karichi— 
1, the Arabic-Sindi; 2, the Marathi; 3, the Gujrathi; and 4, the 
Hindu-Sindi, The Arabic-Sindi school occupied up to 1869 a 
small but conspicuous stone building of one room only, situate on 
the Bandar road, near the Kirdar's office. It was erected at the 
expense of the municipality, at a cost of about 1000 rupees, AS 
it was found in 186g to be too small for the requirements of this 

ana 
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school, a privaic house was hired in the native town, but in 
1873 another and larger school-house was crected in the same 
inclosure as the KArdar’s office, and in this the pupils are now 
accommodated, The attendance in the month of January 1875 
was 170, two-thirds of these being Muhammadan boys of the 
lower classes. They are taught up to the fifth vernacular standard 
by a head master and four assistants, at 2 monthly cost of 
118-12 rupees, this amount being met by grants from the imperial 
and local funds, the Karachi municipality (15 rupees), and fees. 
The Persian language is largely taught in this school. 

. The Marathi school is situate on the Mission road, and is nearly 
opposite to the civil hospital. The building, standing in a walled 
inclosure of its own, is of stone, and contains two large and one 
small room. It was erected at a cost of about 2000 rupees, at 
the joint expense of Government and the Marathi community, 
The Karichi municipality grants 15 rupees a month to this 
school, which enables it to provide an assistant master, It be- 
came a Government institution ‘in 1869, when it had 66 boys, 
but at the end of 1874 this number had increased to 166, The 
teaching staff comprises a head master and four assistants, costing 
monthly about go rupees, which stm is derived from imperial 
and municipal grants, and from fees, The school teaches up to 
the fifth standard, and it is the great source whence the Anglo- 
Vernacular gchool is supplied with students. 

The Gujrathi school, which owes its rise ‘mainly to the exertions 
of the late My, Ramdas Bhanji, an inhabitant of Karachi, was 
established in Tecember 1868, and is intended for the education 
of the children of a large class of Gujrathi-speaking people, chiefly 
merchants, traders, and shopkeepers. ‘These are mostly Hindis 
of Gujrat, Bhitias, Kachis, Mémons, Khwitjas, and Parsis, The 
school is accommodated in a portion of the house recently rented 
for the Sindi-Arabic school, but will, it is expected, be moved into 
the new building formerly occupied by the Educational Press ; 
it has an average attendance of 160 boys, who. are taught up to 
the third vernacular standard by a staff of instructors consisting of 
a head master and four assistant teachers, The ordinary monthly 
expenditure at this school is 114-8 rupees, which is met by grants 
from the imperial and local funds, and from school fees, The 
Hinda-Sindi school was established in July 1869, and is accom- 
modated in the building on the Bandar road previously mentioned 
as having been occupied by the Arabic-Sindi institution up to that 
year, In this school the Hindi-Sindi character, called “ Shi- 
karpuri” in northern, and “ Khudabadi” in central and lower 
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Sind, is taught with the view of attracting the. children of th: 
trading classes, among whom this character, and not the “ Arabic 
Sindi” (which was made the medium of official correspondence: 
during Sir Bartle Frere’s administration), is in use, But as there 
were many defects in the writing of the Banya character, among 
others an entire omission of all vowel marks, which allowed a 
single word to bear various interpretations, an improved form of 
alphabet was drawn up by the Deputy Educational Inspector in 
Sind (the late Mr, Narayan Jaganath), and this being approved of 
by a committee specially appointed to consider the subject, was 
introduced for general use by a notification issued by the Commis- 
sioner in Sind in February 1869, and a Hindi-Sindi school was 
established at Karachi in the same year. At first the attendance 
of pupils was large, but this after a time diminished to 50; and 
at the end of 1874, this number had only increased to §9, The 
teaching staff comprises one head master and an assistant, who 
are paid by a monthly grant of 24-8 rupees from local finds, 


FEMALE Scxoo.s, 


It was not before July 1869 that any Government female 
schools existed in Karachi, There were two of them in 1871, 
but at present one only for Hindi girls is in existence, The 
school is situate in the heart of the native town, and has an attend- 
ance of 133 pupils, who receive instruction up to the fourth 
vernacular standard from a mistress and two pupil teachers, 

The monthly expenditure on account of this school is 35-8 
rupees, which is met by imperial and local grants-in-aid, 


Cenrrat Book Drrér, 


In connection with Government educational institutions gene- 
1ally at Karachi, it will be necessary here to speak of the Go- 
vernment Central Book Depé6t, which at one time (from 1866) 
occupied a bangalow (formerly the freight agent’s office) on the 
Bandar xoad, near the Anglo-Vernacular school, but more recently 
the new building near the Native Library, erected in 1873, at a cost 
of 5045 rupees, for the Educational Printing Press, Here, besides 
the publication of all vernacular school baoks, was printed a small 
bi-veekly paper, or educational record, called the “ Sind Sudhar.” 
At present the Printing Press is amalgamated with that of the 
Commissioner in Sind, and this building is, it is expected, to be 
converted into a Gujrathi Vernacular School, There are 17 ~ 
district depéts (in charge of head masters of schools) subordinate 
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to this central dep&t, and it may be mentioned that during the 
year 1874-75, English, Persian, Arabic, Sindi, Hindistani, 
Marathi, Gujrathi, and other books to the number of 23,176 and 
of the value of 6183 rupees, were disposed of, leaving at the end 
of that year a balance of 93,035 books, valued at 30,080 rupees, 
Monthly, halfyearly, and yearly accounts of this depot are fur- 
nished to the Central Book Depét at Bombay, 


Parsi Sciivots. 


Among the various educational institutions in Karfchi, not 
Governmental, which have not yet been brought to notice may 
be mentioned two Parsi schools. One of them, the “ Virbaiji” 
is situate in Frere Street, Sadar Bazar, and is accommodated in a 
large house liberally given for this purpose in 1870 by Mr, Sapuiji 
Hormazji Sopariwala, a resident at Karachi. ‘The school itself was 
established in 1859, and at the beginning of 1875 had an average 
attendance of 121 pupils (67 boys and 54 girls), It is supported 
by the Parsi community, managed by a committee, and is periodi- 
cally visited by the Government Educational Inspector in Sind. It 
teaches in Gujrathi the usual subjects learnt in Government ver- 
nacular schools, and the girls, in addition to the usual elementary 
course, are instructed in needlework. The Karachi municipality 
gives a monthly sum of go rupees as a grant-in-aid to this insli- 
tution, and it was in 1870 registered for examination under the 
revised rules fore grants-in-aid, There is another Parsi school, 
though a very small one, situate in the Rambigh quarter, which is 
wholly supported by the Parsi residents of that part of Karachi, 
The attendance is small, there not being, on an average, more than 
eight pupils, who receive a rudimentary education in the Gujrathi 
language. 


CuaArRITABLE DISPENSARY, 


This building, which is situate on the Bandar road, near the 
Kardars office, was erected in 1862, at a cost of 6962 rupees, 
and is in charge of a sub-assislant surgeon, assisted by two 
medical pupils, It possesses accommodation for ten in-door 
patients, ‘The total admissions during 1874 were 10,657, of 
whom 10,584 were treated as out-door, and 73 as in-door patients, 
‘The average daily attendance in that same year was 100, ‘The 
total expenses of this establishment in 1874 amounted to 5302 
rupees. Of this sum the pay of the medical staff and the fixed 
allowances of the servants, as well as a few minor expenses, 
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amounting in the whole lo garg rupees, were defrayed by the 
Government, The municipality furnished all the medicines, petty 
supplies, bedding, clothing, dead stock, &c. Previous to the 
erection of the present building, the business of the dispensary 
was carried on from 1847 in an upper-storied house in the middle 
of the town, The present dispensary is examined every week 
or fortnight by the Depuly Surgeon-Gencral of Hospitals, Sind 
Division, 
Civi. Flospiran, , 


The Civil Hospital is situate in the Ranchor Lines municipal 
quarter, and stands at some little distance, facing the west, from 
the Mission road, Itis a large upper-storey building with two 
wings, its entire length being 340} feet. There are six lower 
wards and one upper-storey ward, and the hospital is capable of 
making up 75 beds. The central portion, which is the original 
building, was erected in 1854 by Government at a cost of 6878 
rupees; the additions were made by the Sind Railway Company 
in 1859, 

The following statement will show the total number of persons 
treated for various diseases in this hospital during the years 1872, 
1873, and 1874, together with other information in comection 
with them :— 













Average Dail; 
‘Si, 





Casualties. 


Aunisstons, 





1879, | 1873. | 1874 | 2872, | 1873. | 1874. | 1872. 27a [2870 
Inedoor pationts » + | 1,184 897 830 cry 34 | 50'S | 410 | 25°s 
Outdooc pattonts «| 7.473 { 9987 | 91397 x | os | 79°8 | B30 | 84"9 





The hospital is directly under the control of the Civil Surgeon 
of Karachi, who has a resident staff, consisting of one apothecary, 
one hospital assistant, and a native medical pupil, An inspection 
of this hospital tnkes place during the cold season, The most 
prevalent diseases in the town of Karachi are found to be inter- 
mittent fevers, chronic rheumatism, and bowel complaints, arising, 
il is believed, mainly from imperfect drainage, variable climate, 
and unwholesome drinking water, Cholera visited the place in 
an epidemic form in the years 1865, 1867, and 1869, and small- 
pox in 1866, 1868, and 1870. uring 1869 Karichi was troubled 
with a bad type of fever epidemic, from which the European troops 
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stationed here suffered severely. ‘The very heavy rainfall duing 
that year, which in quantity was more than double that of any 
previotts year, is supposed to have been the exciting cause, 


Lock Hosprran, 


The Lock Hospital at Karachi was established in August 1869, 
in accordance with the 1equirements of Imperial Act XXIL of 
1864, which provides for the proper administration of military 
cantonments, The building at present used for this purpose, 
which is upper-storied, is situate in a high walled inclosure in the 
Ranchor lines, and contains accommodation for ten patients, who 
are dieted by the Government at a cost of three annas per dem, 
The establishment consists of a medical officer, who is also the 
staff surgeon of Karichi, a hospital assistant, matron and assistant, 
overseer, and several menial servants, During the year 1870 one 
hundred and eightcen females were under ticatment in this hospital, 
of whom 8} per cent, were found to be discased to a frightful 
extent—nearly one-half of the admissions showed the disease as 
appearing in either the secondary or terliary form, Jn 1874 the 
number of females under treatment was 165, but five only of these 
remained in hospital at the end of the year. ‘The monthly 
average of registered women was 186, and 13'4 per cent, ee those 


examined were found to be diseased, ‘ 


CLIMATE, 


The climate of Karachi, taken as a whole, may be considered 
as the most salubrious throughout Sind, the town being well open 
to the sea-breeze, which blows here almost continuously duing 
eight months of the year. The westerly wind is that most pre- 
valent in the hot season, blowing, on an average, 162 days out of 
365, the least frequent being a due south wind, ‘The results of 
five years’ observation (1860 to 1864) showed the west wind to be 
most prevalent during the months of March, April, May, June, 
July, August, September, and October. The climate must, from 
this circumstance, as well as from the low situation of the town 
and the near neighbourhood of marsh-land, be regarded as moist 
and humid; but the heat during the hottest months bears no 
comparison with that experienced at those places in the interior 
which are shut out from the influence of the sea-breeze, From 
careful observations, taken during the past nineteen years, the 
mean temperature of Karachi during the year may be safely slated 
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to be 77% The hottest months at Karichi are April, May, and 
June, though September and October, owing to the diminished 
strength of the westerly wind, are at times close and sultry, The 
maximum heat in the sun’s rays at Kauachi during May has been 
recorded as high as 168° F., and in Jume at 162° F,, while the 
minimum ‘temperatme in air in the month of January has been 
found as low as 38° F, The cold weather at Karachi is not 
nshered in much before the beginning or middle of November, 
when a sudden change from the moist sea-kreeze to the dry and 
cold north-east wind brings about, as a natural consequence, an 
immediate change in temperature. 


RAINFALL, 


The rainfall at Karachi is slight and fluctuating, but the average 
amount gauged during the year cannot be set down at more than 
5 inches, though, if the heavy falls which occur in some years be 
taken into’ consideration, this average will then be raised to 7 
inches, Sometimes one or two years elapse with scarcely any rain 
at all, but this is generally made up afterwards by a more than 
ordinary fall, ‘This was the case in 1851, when nearly 26 inches 
were gauged, and again in 1869, when 2845 inches are said to 
have fallen, The rainfall at Karachi is not confined to the 
ordinary monsoon months of Western India, but often occurs 
during December and January, and less frequently in February 
and March. ‘The following two tables of temperature and rainfall 
are made up from observations recorded at the Meteorological 
Qbservatory at Karfchi, the first extending over a period of 
nineteen years from 1856 to 1874, and the second showing the 
monthly temperature and rainfall for the past three years ending 
with 1874 (see pages 378, 379) — 
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‘TABLE 1, 
. Approxiniate Ralafalt, 
ven) Mackie | Minion [Rls bt | —————— 
aia Inches, | Cents, 
° ° 
1856 108 4 79 2 14 
1857 102 Al 46 5 4o 
185 108 39 75 4 go 
1859 106 40 76 6 20 
1860 107 40 76 2 80 
1861 108 42 74 5 yt 
1862 109 4 40 4 86 
1863 109 39 76 4 50 
1864 105 43 15 6 28 
1865 17 44 77 7 06 
1866 109 38 75 13 73 
186: 96 42 6 2 4 
186) 117 AS 5 2 86 
1869 1Ir 45 82 28 45 
1870 uo 4 79 4 5 
1871 Tor 44 is we fe ES 
1872 107 qo 74 7 60 
1873 112 42 17 2 50 
1874. Tor 42 vas 8 29 














KarAcitr WATER-SUPPLY, 


In close connection with the health statistics of Karichi may be 
included its present water-supply, ‘The great evil of a scarcily of 
good water had early engaged attention, and in 18y9 the water 
from many of the wells and tanks in and about Kariichi was sub- 
mitted to analysis, when it was found that though all the samples 
(nineteen in number) showed a remarkable freedom from organic 
matter, only six of this number were equal in purity to the 
ordinary river waters of Ewope, the remainder being too salina 
for any useful purpose. The water most favourably reported 
upon was from wells dug on the banks of the Layéfri river, from 
bvo wells in the Commissmiat lines, and from a well in the 
Rambagh tank, which had no connection with the tank water, but 
tapped, it was supposed, an old underlying bed of the Layari, 
From this last pipes were in 1859 laid down to cisterns with foun- 
tains placed at intervals on the Bandar toad, and having stone 
troughs, supplied water not only to the people, but to their cattle 
as well, The inhabitants of Kiamari and the shipping in the 
harbour obtain their supplies of water from the large barrel carts 
which bring it from Camp. The European troops in the Napier 
barracks are supplied with water from the Commissariat well by 
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an underground aqueduct, and the workmen in the Sind rail- 
way workshops and others in the Frere Town quarter from what 
is known as the railway well near the Government gardens, by 
means of underground iron pipes, A fine pakha-built well of 
good water, near the Ratan tank, was presented to the Karachi 
municipality for public use, by Mr. Sapurji Hoimazji Sopariwila, 
in 1869, and the water of this is much used by people residing in 
the neighbourhood, That the necessity for a good water-supply 
for Karichi had early attracted attention, will be evidenced by the 
following list of projected schemes to obtain it from various 
sources, not one of which, however, has yet been carried out -— 








a " 
Quantity 
Somce | 8 uantity | of Water 
No,| Year Designer. at” | BS) Estimated | Qe | eee bid 
Supply, |.23 * per Diem, | of 80,000 
A People. 
rupees. gallons, gallons. 
x | 1845 | Captain Boker . «| Mallr. | 13 186,760 32,170 oy 
a} x847 | Captain J. Hat. . «| Ditto. | 13 1, 10,803 400,000 5 
Layari 
Cantonment Water if y } 
’ ; and + | No details, . 
3 ? Companys «+ + | Wells tt 
4) 18§3 | Lieutenant Chapman . | Indus, | 93 48, 0,773 ” . 
5 | 1857 | Captain De Lisle . «| Malir. | x6 3127,000 | Ty218,000]  rgn8 
wefan [Dito 6. 6 4 + | Dito. | o. /f,amropnmeed| “ 


6 | 186x | Mr. J. Brunton, « | Ditto. | 23] 20,00,000 | 2,050,000] ag'62 
7 | 1865 | Mr, T. G. Newnham « | Indus. | 100 | 90,100,000 | 12,000,000 | 150 

8} .. | Colonel Fife, . . » | Malir.| rod! 3194,000 600,000 13 
{ Khfin Bahadur Murdd }itavp 


Khitn. 6 oe ee 


9 | 1867 19 16,31,000 | 2,300,390 | 38'7g 


12,29,000 
iron piplog: 





i 6, 40,000 
xo | 1868 | Colonel Merriman. «| Malic. 28 [{9eDIping |) aog,c00| a6 

















Scheme No. 4 was, intended not only to supply drinking water 
to the whole of Karachi, but to fumish a navigable canal as well. 
The same may be said of No. 7, Mr. Newnham’s project, which 
provided, in addition to good drinking water, the means of irrigating 
a portion of the Indus delta, of draining Karachi, and for irrigating 
the Moach plain with sewage matter, The tenth plan was one 
for bringing in water from the Malir river, at a spot about 18 
miles distant from Karachi, Five other schemes for supplying 
water from this river, one of which, No. 6, was the Damlot 
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scheme of Mr, John Brunton, had previously been projected, but 
none carried out. ‘The latest project for supplying water to 
Karachi is one by Mr. James Strachan, cz, of the Kaachi 
municipality, and is now under the consideration of Government. 
This scheme, which may be said to be a modification of No, 10 
(Colonel Merriman’s), is intended to bring in water fiom the Malix 
river, at a distance of about 18 miles, by means of an undeiground 
aqueduct, The total fall throughéut this length is 70 feet, or say 
3'91 feet per mile, which will allow of a supply of 100 gallons 
daily per head for a population of 60,000 souls, or of 75 gallons 
for one of 80,000. The reservoir at Karichi is to be constructed 
in two compartments, each large enough to hold three million 
gallons of water, The estimated cost of this scheme, including 
distributing pipes, &c,, for the service of the town and can- 
tonments and of Kiamari, and the charge of establishment as 
well, is computed at a little over 14 lakhs of rupees, and it is 
expected that the entire work could be completed in about two 
and a half years, Government have consented to lend the 
municipality about 12 lakhs of rupees, charging interest at 44 per 
cent, per annum ; this sum to be repaid within ¢Airty years, The 
only obstruction to the scheme being at once commenced was 
the necessity for increasing the municipal income to a certain 
extent so as to meet the regular repayment of the principal and 
interest of the loan, and this, it has lately been decided, is to be 
met by a proportionate but small increase to the present town 
duties tariff. : 


Karadcur Jat, 


The Kariichi jail is a large building situate in the Jail quarter of 
the municipality ; it lies belween the town and camp at a distance 
of about a mile from the latter, and one of ils sides abuts directly 
on the Bandar road, It was originally built in 1847 by the Public 
Works Depariment, but numerous additions were made to it in 
1854 and 1858, and the present building, valued by the’department 
At 94,194 rupees, was nol fully completed till 1868, The inner 
area of this jail covers 52,425 square yards, and it is capable of 

saccommodating nearly 800 prisoners, The workshops are large 
and convenient, and, together with the prisoners’ quarters, are well- 
ventilated. Owing, however, to the very slight elevation of this 
jail above sea-level, no proper system of drainage can be carried 
oul, and dry conservancy is in consequence resorted to, The 
average annual mortality among the convicts during the past 
Xo years wag 3 per cent, the chief prevailing disease being fever. 
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A severe type of this malady prevailed here in 1864, and was very 
fatal in its effects, Of the lwo great classes of prisoners, that is to 
say, Hindtis and Muhammadans, received in this jail, 12 per cent, 
only on an average belong to the former, The convicts are, to a 
great extent, occupied in manufacturing numerous articles for sale, 
such as cloths of different kinds, cotton and hemp rope, tapes, 
chairs, mats, carpets, baskets, &c;, and in 1857 several workmen 
were brought down from Jabalpur, at Government expense, to in- 
troduce the manufactme of tents, In the Exhibition held at 
Karachi in December 1869, several prizes were awarded for the 
excellent shecting, towelling, and carpets made in this jail, During 
1874 there were 266 prisoners engaged in this work, the gross 
receipts from this source during thal year being 14,400 rupees, 
and the net profits 6579 rupees, There is no vegetable garden 
attached to the jail, the convicts being furnished with what they 
require from the bazar; the supply of water is bad and quite 
unfit for drinking purposes, that used is brought by the prisoners 
themselves from a well near the Rambégh tank, There is at 
present no reformatory in this jail for juvenile offenders ; they are, 
however, kept apart from the adult prisoners, ‘The following 
table will afford some statistical information in connection with 
the prisoners of this jail for the eight years ending 1873-74 :— 


Average Strength. Coots cout Net Cost, AAveras cy 
——.—| oferch leductiny ortalit; 

Prisoner | Value of por x Romncke, 

Males, | Females. | per Annum.| Labour. | Centum. 


rp. ae Py [rap ae pe 
44 0 349 a These charges ins 
clude the cost of 
8913 7 | 57 a 8 t Buneds, clothing 
salaries of nih 


no § 8815 8 13 clals, repaias cand 
contingencies. 


1az 6 § | 106 12 10 
86 710 | 57 6 0 
r8y1~72 a5 6 0 | G a 6 
1872-73 ort r | gars 2 











3873-74 3 8Bro10 | stig 8 





Town Ponicr. 


The police employed in the town and suburbs of Karachi, 
though under the orders of the superintendent of police for tho 
Karachi district, are more especially supervised by the assistant 
superintendent, who is permanently stationed at Kayrichi, and in 
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this duty is assisted by the town inspector. The police number 
in all 298 persons, who are distributed as follows -— 











Head Constables.! Constables, 


| European Con~ 
| Chiet Constables. 











part of the Camp out of Mite 
tary Jimjts 6 6 ee ew 


Guard at Kiamfiri ee ee 
Town Inspector's Office, 


Total . 


On duty in the Town and ite} 
1 


















The town police, on an average, used to cost the Karichi mu- 
nicipality, with contingencies, about 3000 rupees per mensem, but 
at present’ ovefifth of the municipal income is devoted to the 
payment of the municipal police, and is made over to the Govern- 
ment for that purpose, The police stations within municipal limits 
are now eleven in number, and are situate at the following places; 
1, Old Town; 2, Old Machi Miani; 3, Bagdadi Lines; 4, Ram- 
swami Lines; 5, Dhobi Ghat; 6, Kiamari; 7, Layari; 8, Sadar 
Bazar; 9, Raimbigh ; 10, Soldiers’ Bazar; and 11, Ranchor Lines. 
Taking the population of Karachi (exclusive of the military force), 
according to the late census, at 53,526 souls, there will thus be 
I policeman to every 182 of the inhabitants, 


Popuration. 


The population of the town of Karfichi within municipal limits, 
inclusive of the military force and camp followers, which was con- 
fidently believed to be not less than 75,000 or 80,000 souls, would 
appear by the late census, taken in 1872, to amount to not more 
than 56,753, ‘This would show about the same number of inhabit- 
ants as in the year 1856, when, according to the census then 
taken, the population of the town and camp was found to be 
56,879. By the census of 1872, the military force, with camp 
followers, was returned at 3227 souls, comprising a batlery of 
Royal Artillery, 2 infantry regiments (x European and 1 native), 
besides the men and families of the ordnance and barrack depart- 
ments, Of the entire population of Karichi the total number { 
of Muhammadans was found to be, by this latest census, 29,156, 
and of Hindtis 23,404, while the Christian population numbered 


‘ 
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in all 3397, the remainder (796) being made up of Parsis, Sikhs, 
*“Budhists and others. The two following tables will show the 
number of houses and of inhabitants in cach of the 23 municipal 
quarters of Karachi, exclusive of Manora, the harbour, police and 
military population, with camp followers, numbering in all 10,530 


souls :— 
I, 


Number of | Number of 
Munietpal Quarter, Mouses. | Inhabitants. 


1, Old Town Quarter, 1,529 6,619 
» Napier Quarter. ‘i 2,223 6,703 
Rambigh Quarter , 167 1,57. 
Serai Quarter. , 250 3,59) 
» Sadar Bazar Quauter 897 3,649 
Civil Lines... 456 
Clifton. » . . : 44 116 
8 Free Town, . 1 6. 207 451 
Railway Quaiter , ic 523 
Machi Miani Quatler . 280 2,18; 





» Market Quarter. \ 242 1,81 
» Bandar Quarter, 229 1,19 


Ranchor Lines, . 895 2, y 
Jnil Quarter... 262 1, 48 
Soldiers’ Bazar. . 37. 986 
6, Commissariat Lines 1 408 
Bhistiwaiii., . 149 5 
Ramswami Ghari Katha 745 
Bégati Katha . 181 
Kianiiri Quarter 144, 
Preedy Qua ter, 119 
Layari Quarter . 1,749 
23, Garden Quarta? 42¥ 


10,794 









Number | Number 
of of Native 
Soltliers | Followers! Total, 


and and 
Families, | Mamitics. 





Corps or Department, 














Royal Artillery. . 220 30r 533 





One of ITer Majesty’s Foot Regi- 

ments. 6 1 ee ew 870 gar | 1,223 
A Baloch Regiment . » . . 1,005 204 | 1,223 
Ordnance Department. . . - 103 35 14 
Barrack Depmtment . . . . 9 17 26 
General Hospital Splie ay ve 3 37 40 
Stal. 2 we ee ae 60 68 

















Total . . 
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FREEMASONRY IN KarAcut. 


There are at present 4 masonic lodges and chapters in Karachi, 
one only of these working under the United Grand Lodge of 
England, the remaining 3 being connected with the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland, The following is a list of these lodges :— 


1. Lodge “Hore,” No, 350, S.C, Founded in 1843, but 
warrant not obtained till some years afterwards, 
Meetings held once a month in the Masonic Efall 
lying between Trinily Church and Frere Hall, 

2. Lodge “Unton,” No. 767, EC, Founded in 1859, but 
placed in abeyance in 1862 ; resuscitated in 1864, 
Meetings held monthly. 

3. Lodge “Harmony,” No. 485,5,C, Founded in 1869 by 
the Parsi Community, and is in a very flourishing 
condition Meetings held monthly, 

4, Chapter “Farrn anp Cuarrty,” No, 72, S.C. Founded 
in 1852, but placed in abeyance in 1858; resusci~ 
tated in 1862, Meetings held quarterly, 


The building, known as the Masonic Hall, in which lodge 
meetings are held, was erected by subscription, the foundation 
* stone being laid in 1845 by Sir Charles J, Napier, Governor of 
Sind. It was almost totally destroyed during the monsoon of 18 51, 
but through the exertions of Sind masons was rebuilt in the 
following year, In 1845, Lodge “ Hope” obtained a grant of the 
premises from the Collector of Karachi, and has ever since retained 
possession, permitling other lodges to hold their meclings there 
on payment of rent, 
Tn connection with Freemasonry in Sind, it may be added that 
, an association for the relief of distressed widows and orphans in 
Sind was established in 1873, The capital raised by local sub. 
scription and donations now amounts to nearly 6ooa rupees, and 
is vested in trustees, It is managed by a committee composed of 
Life Governors, who meet when necessary at the Masonic Hall, 
The office bearers are. elected half-yearly, 


Karicut Munucipatiry, ; 

The Karachi Municipal Commission was established, according 
to Imperial Act XXVI. of 18g0, in September 1852, before which 
year the sanitary condition of the town had heen attended to by a 

2G 
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Board of Conservancy, appointed in the first instance in 1846 by 
Sir Charles Napier, when Governor of Sind. The municipal 
establishment in 1853-54 consisted only of a secretary, on a 
salary of 50 rupecs per mensem, a few miinshis, a shroff, and 
some peons and sweepers, the whole costing about 160 rupees 
monthly, The municipal, income was derived from town duties, 
wheel-tax, market and registration fees, municipal fines, as well as 
fees for cniling grass in the Moach plain, surrendered by Goyern- 
ment to the municipality in 1853, ‘The “Chungi,” or weighing 
fees, were abolished in favour of town duties in December 1856, 
From this date up to 1859, when the constitution of the Karachi 
municipality was reorganized, the commission consisted of the 
Commissioner in Sind, as President, a number of Government 
servants as ex-oficio members, with several European and native 
merchants and others lo represent the mercantile interests of the 
place. A number of new roads, bridges, &c,, were during this 
period constructed, the lighting of the town partially carried out, 
and a dispensary, markets, tanks, wells, and other useful works 
either built or improved. The interests also of education were at 
the same time met by money grants-in-aid for either building new 
schools, enlarging those already in existence, or in supporting 
educational institutions generally by small monthly allowances, 
A survey of the whole of Karachi and its environs was also made 
by Lieutenant Melliss in 1854 at the expense of the municipality, 
The receipts and disbursements of the Karachi municipality from 
1854~55 lo 1859-60 were as follows -— 








Yom. Recelpts. Expenditure, 
rupees, rupees. 

1854-55 25,297 * 22,187. 
1855-56 34,387 33,936 
1856-57 38,729 345352 
1857-58 49,311 34,611 
1858-59 68,838 $2,053 
1859-60 79,662 73.437 





In 1859--60 a reorganization of the Karachi Municipal Commission 
took place, by which the commissioners were drawn from four 
classes, with the magistrate of Katachi as president. The rst 
class comprised those appointed by virtue of their offices; the 
and, those elected by the ratepayers of various divisions of the 
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community; the grd, those appointed by the Commissioner in 
Sind to represent cerlain interests ; and the 4th, those nominated 
by him on the recommendation of the commission ata general 
meeting. From the rst, and, and 3rd classes a managing com- 
mitlec of cight peisons was selected by the general body of com- 
missioners at the annual meeting, the magistrate of Karachi being 
the ex-officio chairman of such commitice, In August 1863 the 
municipal rules and town duties were revised, though the constitu. 
tion of the commission remained, to all intents and purposes, as 
it was before. ‘The number of articles subjected to taxation under 
the head of town duties was increased, fees on slaughtered cattle, 
as also a house tax of 2 per cent. were levied, and the Municipal 
Act declared to be in force in the Sadar bazar from ist August, 
1863, The limits of the Karachi cantonment were also revised 
and published in the ‘Bombay Gazette’ of r7th July of that year, 
These rules have again been subjected to revision, and a new 
schedule of taxation came into operation in the year 1870-71, 
Two bills were brought forward during the past two or three 
years, having for their object the more efficient working of the 
Karachi municipality, but nothing definitive regarding them has 
yet been arrived at, Meanwhile the income of the municipalily 
has gone on increasing, though in a fluctuating manner, as the 
following table will show :— 


Year. Receipts. Eapenditure, 





nuipecs. aupecs, 


1860-61 75782 95,148 
1861-62 83,399 991993 
1862-63 136,544 96,322 
1863-64 4)03,020 202,171 
1864-65 2,90,441 3,110,333 
1865-66 2,45, 761 2,578,977 
1866-67 2,36,300 2,448,262 
1867-68 230,840 2,62,019 
1868-69 2, 594703 280,351 
1869-70 2,06, 562 1,93,210 
1870-71 2,31 ,004 2,517,050 
1871-72 2,62,657 2,19 ,829 

1873 2,23 ,822 1,925,274 

1874 2,425,963 2,01 422 
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The following detailed statements of income and expenditure 
ding the year 1874 will show the principal heads of both receipts 
and disbwisements, as also the percentage under each separate - 


head (see apposite page). 


‘The sums paid monthly by the municipality as grants-in-aid to 
the different educational and other institutions in Kanfichi are as 
follows :-— 


‘ riper, inpees. 
1, European and Indo-Euopean School. . . 50 


Municipal Scholuship . 6 4 5 + + To 
_ 6o 
2, St, Patiick's School, . . . Par 6o 
3. Mission School . nt 3 soe ee 50 -e 
4. Wigh School. 6 5 4 uo hp ves 38, 
Municipal Scholmship ., te le. See ee IO 
— 45 
5. Vernaculai School .  « sone . 30 
6, Marathi and Gujrathi School 2. 15 
y Municipal Scholarship», 6 6 4 ee 50 
8 Parsi ViabiijiSchooh 6, 6 6 ees 50 
g. Government Garden, . 5 4 6 eee 250 
to, Buns’ Garden. 6 6 et et es 50 


Making in all the sum of 660 rupees per mensem. 


Formerly 30 rupees a month were granted to the General 
Library and Museum, but on the transfer of this institution to the 
municipality in 1870, the entire cost of the establishment was, 
from rst January, 1871, paid from municipal funds, 

For the more speedy and efficient repair of tho ronds within 
municipal limits, the Karachi municipality procured from England 
in 1869 a steam roller of 15 tons, as well as a stone-crusher, the 
aggregate expense of these lwo machines being 10,509 rupees ; 
but the excellent work they have turned oul, ag well as the saving 
effected in time and money, have more than realised the expecta- 
tions formed of them, The lighting of the town and cantonments 
of Karachi has of late been greatly extended by the municipality, 
Cocoa-nut oil has een discontinued as a lighting agent, and Kero- 
sine oil is now used instead, with the advaniage of having a 
stronger and better light. During the past five years great im- 
provements have heen carried out by the municipal commission, 
more especially on the roads in and about the town and camp of 
Karachi, Iron gtrder-bridges have been substituted where neces- 
sary in place of the old unsightly steep bridge, and many of the 
ill-paved dip watercourses intersecting the roads haye had the 
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same description ‘of bridge thrown over them, a want which had 
long since heen felt by the carriage-owning community of the 
place. 

The boundaries of the Karachi municipality have been defined 
to be as follows:~— The landward boundary runs from pillar 
marked I, to a Jakke well with trees (pillar marked II.) on the 
lower Sonmiani road, and thence along the road for 54 miles to 
the spur of a hill (pillar marked IIL), whence il passes in a north- 
eastern direction to the one-free tank crossing the Sonmifini road 
at that place, and continues in the same direction along the ridge 
of the hill to a point (pillar marked IV.) on the hill road to 
Mugger Peer, 54 miles from No, III. The boundary line then 
turns to the south-east, and runs for 5 miles in that direction, 
crossing the east road to Mugger Peer, and the Sehwan road, to 
the Matrini station of the Great ‘Trigonometrical Survey, (pillar 
marked No. V.), It thence twins nearly south to the crossing 
(pillar marked VI.) of the railway and ‘Tatla road, and from that 
crossing to pillar No, VIL on the nearest point of the Malir river, 
which it follows to pillar No, VIII, at @ point in the head of the 
Gisri creek, situate about ro" miles north-east from the lighthouse 
at Manora, and from No. VILL along the high-water mark on the 
sea-face to Manora lighthouse, and thence to pillar No, I. 

Towards the close of the year 1873, the city survey of Karachi 
was commenced under the provisions of Bom. Act IV, of 1868, 
and was completed about the end of 1875, It is believed to have 
cost the municipality 60,000 rupees, or thereabouts. In connec: 
tion with this survey, a city lands inquiry was also set on foot 
“under the supervision of a deputy collector, and for this purpose 
the sum Of 20,000 rupees was granted by the municipality, Its 
labours were completed towards the latter end of 1875, 

Before proceeding to treat of the trade of Karachi, it may here 
be mentioned that the newspaper press in this town is repre- 
sented by five publications, of which two are English, each issuing 
bi-weekly; the other three are vernacular papers—one, the ‘Sind 
Sudhar, being published in Sindi, another in Gujrathi, and 
the third in Persian. Among the English papers, the ‘Sindian’ 
is the oldest, having been in existence, it is believed, for now 
upwards of a quarter ofa century, A Government gazette, known as 
the ‘Sind Official Gazette’ (established in 1868), is printed weekly 
at the Commissjoner’s Press, and a translation of it is also puly 
lished at the same time for the use of the native Government 
servants throughout the province. 
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TRADE OF KARACHI UNDER TIUs Mis or Sinp. 


The trade of Karachi before the conquest of Sind by the 
British, though in some degree extensive, on account of the import- 
ance attached to the river Indus as a means of commercial transit 
through the province, never appears to have developed itself to 
anything like the extent il was capable of doing, ‘This was mainly 
owing to the sparse population of the country, its few wants, and 
to the short-sighted and selfish policy of its native rulers, During 
the sovercignly of the Talpurs all imports into Karchi were sub- 
jected to a duty of 4 per cent. on landing, and all exports to 24 per 
cent, Tn 1809 the customs duties were said Lo have realised 99,000 
rupees, but in 1838 they rose to 1,50,000 rnpees. In thislatter year 
the value of the tradeof Karachi was estimated at 21,47,000 rupees, 
or including opium, 37,47,000 1upees, ‘The chief imports were 
raw silk (dyed), sugar, pepper, ivory, iron, copper, English cotton~ 
yarn and piece-goods, English shawls (common), cocoa-nuls from 
Bombay, cotton from Gujrat, slaves, pearls and dates from the 
Persian Gulf, The exports were principally ghi, indigo, wheat, 
wool, salt fish, shark-fins, manjit (madder) and raisins, Of these 
indigo was in 1839 mainly the produce of the Khairpur territory, 
the quantity manufactured there in that year being about 2000 
maunds, the duty and expense attending the transmission of this 
drug to Bombay being at the rate of 1-2 rupees per maund, In 
price the Khairpur indigo ranged from 55 rupees to Go rupecs per 
maund, ‘The opium exported, to the extent of 500 camel-loads, 
was valued at 16 lakhs of rupees, This drug came from Marwar 
and was sont to the Portuguese town of Damaun, the duty levied 
on it at Kavichi being about 130 rupees per 4oo Ibs. weight, 
Neatly all the goods imported into Sind were consumed in the 
province, barely 1,30,000 rupees’ worth being sent to the northern 
provinces. Of the articles so consumed in Sind, those intended 
for Ghavo, Tata, Iyderabad, Sehwan, Khairpur, and Shikarpur 
were generally despatched by lind route, the journey to Shikarpur 
occupying 25 days; this was done so as to avoid the long and 
tedious up-river voyage, which took a much longer time. ‘The 
following table will show approximately (on the authority of Cap- 
tain Carless, LN.) the value of the principal imports and exports 
of Sind during the year 1837, when under the rule of the Mirs, 
that is lo say, six years before the province became an integral 
portion of British India (see nex? gage) o-- 
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Imports, 1837. 





Quantity 
Articles, or Value, Remarks, 
Nunber. 





English silk, velvets, broad: mauands, rupees, 
English silk, velvets, broad-) 
cloths, chintzes, &e, os os 6,00,000 


Raw sil: (dyed) Bengal and In addition to these 


Ching. ss va af] 2200 248,900 articles, others, such 
TyOtys: 45, es eae 400 64,000 as cocon-NIls, drugs, 
Coppr , . . . « «{ 1,000 4,000 various metals (lead, 
Sugar... 9,000 37000 steel, fron), dyes, 
Spices (cardamoms, ‘pepper) 39325 58,500 sugar-cnndy, sation, 


Kopra (dried cocon-nut) . | 5,000 25,000 &c,, were imported 





English cotton-yan . 500 20,000 from Bombay, but in 
LIN: A 35 Btn ao §00 17,500 smaller quantities, 
gar. 
Timber... 6 ae ‘500 10,000 
maunds, 


Cotton . . 5 . « «| 2,500 375500 Tnpoited from Gulia, 
Ses «6. «| 1500 420,000 /( ce a parted 
Se Pe a 
pas | 4.68 | amo |] it” fale 


received in small 








Pomegianate sking. . «| 1,000 3,000 quantities 

Coarse cotton cloth, . » os 3,900 }Rg Received from Upper 

Tobacco, « . . + 6 200 1,600 Sind, 

Oileeake, . . » « 4 | 2,000 19,800 beg Las in Balo- 
chistin. 











co resnereeeemeraremnsreteremmemenes st 





Exvorrs, 1837. 














Opium . . «© . + + | 4,000 416,00,000 | Sent to Daminun, 
Ghi, . . 5 . « » | 10,000] 1,70,000] ‘Lo Bombay. 

; kharwais : 
Wheat , « . «> « f 4,800} 67,500] ‘To the Porsinn Gulf. 

maunds, 

Indigo. . . . « «| 1,600} 1,20,000 | To Bombay and Ver. 
sian Guif. 
3,000 45,000 | To Bombay. 
35$00 | 35,000 se 


Manjit (madda) oo. . 
Wool, 2 see 
Raisins . . ret 4,000 32,000 . 
Salt fish, shark- fins, &e, ee 30,000 | ‘To Bombay. 
Gun (Gogar) + oe 2 «| 5,000 14,500 | Ditto, 














In addition to the above, ltingis (native shawls), oil, oil-seeds 
and dyes were also exported, but in small quantities, The Mirs 
levied no harbour dues, but derived a revenue of about 12,000 
iupees annually from the fishing’ -boats of the place, which were 
then upwards of one hundred in number. Upon all slaves, which 
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were imported into Karichi mainly from Maskat, a tax of 54 
rupees per head was levied. There were lwo classes of slaves— 
the Sidis (or Africans) and the Habshis (or Abyssinians) ; of the 
former about 600 were annually imported, the price of each 
ranging from 6o rupecs to 100 rupees; of the latter not more than 
thirty or forly were received, but their price was high, a Habshi 
realising from 170 rupecs to 2g0 rupees, It is worthy of note that 
there was but ove recognised gambling-house in Karachi under the 
Mirs’ rulo, a tax of 3 dokras on each rupee zwoz being paid to the 
Government for the privilege of playing there at games of chance. 
Among the additional sources from which the Mirs derived their 
revenue from the town and port of Karachi, may be mentioned 
the following :~Taxes on articles weighed and measured at the 
Chabiitro (Custom House), and on those brought into and taken 
out of the town, collections from merchants on imports and ex- 
ports, on cattle, amounting to one-eighth of the sum received by 
the owner from the daily labour of his beasts, and on brokers and 
handicrafismen generally, The Chaut Shardfi was a species of 
income tax, that levied on goldsmiths was one-fourth of their 
profits, and there was a tax on boats’ crews on the departure of a 
vessel from the port, The total annual revenue drawn from the 
town and port of Karichi by the Mirs of Sind is not known for 
any series of years, but in 1837 it was entered at 1,73,893 rupees, 
and in 1839 at 1,07,115 rupees, the charges of collection and ex- 
penses of the military force employed costing in the latter year 
but 6820 rupees, Before entering upon a description of the trade 
of Karachi under British rule, it has been deemed desirable to add 
the following table of weights, measures, and currency in use at 
Karachi in 1839, during the sovereignty of the Mirs:— 


MUEASURES, 
4Chauthnis, . 0. . Pati 
qVilis 2. 4 + 4 1 Toyo 
4atoyo . . 1 4 «) ¥ Kasi 
gKisis 2... . .) I Mundia 
12Mundias 6), «© . x Khawar or Kharir (= 90 Bombay 
Maunds). 
CURRENCY. 
aKasiras, 1... ¥ Dokra, 
2Dokias. . . . « 1 Tanga 
a6'Tangns, . . « « 1 Kashiiné Rupee. 
Alon ee ee )©6E Kota Rupee. 
88 Kasbiinl Rupecs . . 1 Venetian (Putli). 
25 oy » » » 1 Dollar 
1 Bombay Rupee. «11 Masas, 
1 Keshini ree ¢ Sey) 
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WEIcuTs, 
4 Kasuas . . . . 1 Doki 
4yDokins . . . «© FAna 
1 Anay. . . , « 1 Ser (Pakka), 
40 PakkaSas . . . 1 Maund, 
‘ 3 Maunds . . . «1 Potia. 
1 Bombay Maund (Man) 14 Kaiachi Seis. 
100 " n+ + 35) ay) Maunds (Mans). 
r Smat ge at, 8 yy Sess 
1 Bombay Kandi. . 9 7 — ,,  Maunds (Mans). 
t Pout Mound (Man} 18 4, Seis and 6 Anas. 


Trabe or Karicut 


UNDER Bririsux RuLy, 


From the assumption of British 1ule in Sind by conquest in 
1843, the valve of the imports and exports from that year up to 
1873-74 fiom the port of Karachi was as follows ; but it will be 
necessary to mention that for the eightecn years preceding 
1861-62, these values include the imports and exports of the 
minor ports of Keti-bandar and Sirganda, it being found impos- 
sible to show them separately for that period -— 




















| Imports, ‘Vornl Value, 
rupees. rupees, lupecs, 

1843 44 12, 11,500 10, 100 12,21 Goo 
1844-4) 21,77,000 93,000 22, 70,000 
1845-4 31,29 ,000 4105 ,00 35 134,000 
1846-4" 29 34,000 493,000 3427 1000 
1847-4: 28, 78,720 15,447,300 44, 26,020 
1848-49 34147, 160 10,71,330 45, 18,490 
1849-50 415935520 11 43,780 §3137,300 
1850-51 42,83, 100 19 04,610 2 yaf'7 5 710 
1851-52 48 92,200 2442 ,220 39341420 
1852-53 53186 ,900 27,03, 100 120,270 
1853-54 50, 87,930 37 563,100 88,51 ,030 
1854-55 57151 ,900 34s68,930 92,20, 890 
1855-56 62,08, 130 60,44,400 }  1,23,42,530 
1850-57 68, 56,057 731451222 | 1,42,01,879 
1857-58 1,08, 11,012 1,07, 81,286 2515 92,208 
1858-59 1,54,06,058 | 1,04,42,720 | 2,58,48, 784 
1859-60 15715275517 94735348 | 2,06,00,865 
1860-61 1,65 66,581 1,02,69,918 2,68,36,490 
1861-62 1151095 007 1,15 34,862 2,66, 70,529 
1862-63 2,18,89,437 | 3,12,74,812 | §431,645249 
1863-64 2,52,08,979 4,04 67,871 6,56, 70,850 
1864-65 2,27,11,986 | 2,78,76,037 | 5,05,88,023 
1865-66 1,98545,633 | 2,67,18,434 | 4165,64,067 
1866-67 238,090,474 | 2,07,25,178 |} 4145,34,052 
1867-68 2,28,87,130 | 1,76,48,978 | 4,05,30, 108 
1868-69 2,18,41,075 | 1,79523,746 | 3,97,04,821 
1869-70 2,08,2§,072 } 1,88,49,671 | 3,96,74,743 
1870-71 1,80,42,121 | 1,88,98,398 | 3,69,40,519 
1871-72 | 1,61,88,563 | 1,99,87,324 | 3561,75,887 
1872-73 1,60,46,529 | 2,74,54,054 | 3,35,02,183 
1873-74 | 1548,17,053 | 2,02,59,191 | 3,50,76,844 
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This great though fluctuating increase in imports and exports, 
during a period of 31 years, must be regarded as both important 
and instructive, and as affording a remarkable conttast to the 
value of the trade of Karachi during the rule of the Talpur Mirs, 
The very large value of cxports during 1862-63, 1863-64, and 
1864-65 was mainly due to the extensive shipments of raw cotton 
made in those years, and to the very high prices of this staple then 
ruling in the English and Furopean (continental) markets, The 
following is a comparative statement of the value of the principal 
articles Zporved into Karichi during the 11 years ending 1873-74, 
ag tending to show the great commercial progress made by the 
port duing that period (se 4A. 396, 397). 
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Imports. 




















































1866-63, | 1867-68, | 1868-69 
bal i. Tupces Mi rH ry supees 
Apparel 5s. Hone] Fe4Os89r1 2,2osgbr 249,904 | ansaeg’e | 343.970 
Arms and Ammunition « 33,017; 20, 865| 28,049) 33,298 32,831 31,277 
Books. + se yee 67,890) 70,458) 61,497] 4,248 48, 364 57,890 
Cocoa-nuts » . 4 + T47 BUG) 2,22,758] 128,605) 1,46, 24t | 3.46,482 1 3.490074 
Coffles 6 ee eee 49.079} $0,346] 285338) 50,593 | 33,242 | 25,233 
Cotton-wool . . 6 1 6 1,145) 2,178 1,530) 50 579% 414499 
Cotton Piece-goods . «+ | 61,443,403] 70,59,329} 85,81, 502'82,68,y06 190, 59,996 94,28, 922 
Cotton Twist and Thread « | 2,95,145| 4587.30] 4,885,419! 4.92,986 | 6,04,924 | 3,459,122 
Drugs and Medicines. + 96,136} 4,0B,149} 133,039) 1,28,451 | 133,125 | 1,24,472 
Dyey es eee 2,179,689} 169,739) £,84,629) 2,35,167 | 161,454 | 155,085 
Earthen and Porcelain ware 57,558} 54,052! 26,253] 44,640 48,439 33,942 
Fruits and Vegetables». | 2,972,923] 34745330) 4,120,481] 2.82,342 | 5,130,288 } 2,907,432 
Fuot (Coaland Coke) « + | 3,02,181] 1,358,647) 5,33,686) 3,91,113 | 4,27,828 | 3,597,288 
Glass (manufactures of}, + 66,091} 67,849) 52,194] $0,488] 56,578] 91,937 
Groin (and Pulse). «| 3149,927] 8578,424] 208,432) 89,266 | 1,02, 827 | 1,497,222 
Ivory sp se ee 87, 287, 58,287 54,839) 50,844 97,511 | 1,13,147 
Jewelry «6 sy eo 36,622] 46,321 18,948] 25,123 19/711 37,363 
Jute (manufnetures of). + | 3,538,072) 5,23 ,04¢ 456,012 | 2,145,621 | 2,09,133 
Leather (manufactures of} » 30,682] 34,089) 45,787 s1.070 43,109 
Liquors (Malt) . + «+ | 3,28,g04] 84.891] 2,54,226) 2,77,430 | 2,0§,290 | 2,26,414 
Wines and Liqueurs. «| £199,991] 1,82,386] 2,717,633] 2,212,833 | 2,56,174 | 4.07,558 
Spirlts ss ee ee + | eq gang] 2,28, 221) 284,346 | 4,03,482 | 5,60,412 
Lucifer Matches, « . « 24,29) 41420) 10,593) +e 40,331 af 236 
Machinery . «+ + © | « 42,158) 3121,604] 99,125) 3,22,894 | 3,48,349 | 3,02,811 
Metts (and manufacttres 2) 14, 46,658] 2x,92,943 14,36,048 |24,46,893 |25,97,634 


10,461] 62,054 32,298 32,208 


Oils «eee ewe 10,994] 23598) 
Paints Cand Colours) «+ 39,627] 29535 25,350) 53,415 | 57,539] 10,963 
166,899) 2,10,837 | 2,21,143 | 2444.60 


Provisions and Ollmant} 9 47,023] 2,30,695| 
22,02, 828)29,91,625 |14,98,674 | 7.26,499 


Stores)» soe ee 
Railway Materials . «© | 18,%4,595) 7021, 843} 

331454] 16,800 MNS 45,'790 
245443) 155557 12,558 5D 


Articles, 1863-64, | 1865-65 | 1863-66, 












































Seedy sp er eee 1546] T4024] 
Ships + + ee eee o o 5164 ,461 | 2,89,669 109 
SW (raw) oe ee ee | 420,974} 4144-460) 

3,23, 668) 124,198 | 69,319 | 75,510 
Spices. + + « + «| 3,05,882) 6,123,292} 2,90,672) 3,57,529 | 4,86,923 | 4,208,138 
Statlonery + + % 491,803) 14541032! 

Mies unter). a 550,329} 61435433 | 843,632 |11,50,536 
Ven 5 6 ee 6 + 6 | 3198,430] fr89,142) $,92,972) 468,042 | 8,068,987 | §,4r,362 
‘Timber (and Wood). 5 « | 230,334) 41 05,041) 895271] 1414,070 | 1126,999 | 2.69,214 
Wook « se 6 + © © | 1,29,093] 77,099} 150,802) 98,847 | 1,30,845 | 1,820,397 
‘Trensme + + +e 0 | 4%s5%,093) 43239792) 19,17, 271]64,03,550 [25,97,080 | 6,927,238 
Allother articles 1 + «| 6442282) 6, $9.4uH 5137.87) 4,81,502 | 6,798,898 | 149,589 











Ghellg sos ee pee 83,140) Fr 043} 

5:84,469) 9,01,549 | 5.27,316 ] 6.93,730 
Silk (manufactures of) «| 1,21,6y9] 1.391818) 

89,961] 44,280] 57,580] 44477 
Sugar (and ser sacch 6,88,940] 6,09,666 
Vobacoo » + 5 + + +} 110,208! 98 oral 10,929) 15,597 | 100,859 82,824 
Woollen manufactures + «| 1,92,224) 161,915] 1,37,499) 163,096 | 1,958,377 | 2.42.65 
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Imporis, 

Aiticles _ 1869-40 |_tero~ 1891-92 1872~93, 1873-4, 

Appneol «ss + {Sonia | ashsiaa | ulgavng FRET, | REE 
Avms and Ammunition. « fy B44 35,330 35,108 29,211 32,018 
Wook# se ee ee 52,058 nyt 35,285 49.289 wai 
Cocowmis so 6 6 ee 31451636 | 445,604] — 4,19,203 319,609 | 2,32,158 
BE INS Tet IT192 24,993 11,930 25,320 15,571 
Cottomwook sos. ee 4.813 5s800 48g 11645 21,184 
Cotton Plece-goods « . 4 | 8y, 15,329 85,23,524 | 48,97,901 7944.66 | 90,37,959 
Cotton Twit and Thieal , 4:92,597 | 40321964 | 3,655,268 | 4, 91,603 4190, 692 
Thogaand Medicines . 4 1,39,058 99:234 92,708 121,188 83,008 
Dyos oe 6 ee oe 1,540,990 1,20,583 996749 98,535 60,447 
Earthen and Porcelain ware 33,903 36,623 43499 33,912 34.947 
Fruity and Vegetables». 31530846 | §,42,232 588,293 | 3,905,334 41364530 
Fuel (Coal and Coke). . 43,959 48,316 AN142 28,980 | 1,31,400 
Glass (manufactures of). 45,192 31047 38,258 31,940 45,183 
Grain (and Palso) «6+ | 10,84,240] 13,96,890 | 3,22,392 £59,367 | 164,078 
Wory sr es ens 494877 67,007 | 1,109,365 | 1,10,6r1 | 1,30,8972 
Jewelry sve ees 19,997 91799 4555 34769 6,938 
Jute (manufactures of) « «| 2,38,872 | 2,93,595 | 185.478 31454320] 4,98,669 
Lenther (manufactures off » $9,628 | 1,09,08% 19,223 14,284 12,118 
Liquors (Malt) + ens 183,456] 1,48,491 | 1,491,018 1142444] 2,08,186 
‘Wines and Liquems 4+ 4537307 | 2696,527 | 2.4352] ayatyare 2,15, 844 
Spite s vo. 5 yy ef Seqtsser] —4,06,507 | 3,978,035 STH904] — 4,93,965 
Lucifer Matches, . 6 6 17,803 19,938 1, S54 28,988 977 
Machinty . 5 2 4 6 $544,927 450210 4/81 590 200,586 99,421 
Matals {amd inaunifactunayy 20,24,809 | 12,81,969 | 805,827! 8,24,233 668,364 
Oe ee ee 24,360 3,986 79,164 Ba, {08 56,558 
Paints (and Cotonts) 6s U6, 122 55,305 25,367 355250 44,062 
Prgeiaage aunt OMlmn}T asaysory | ragasy | wt0,246| 2,a5.e02| —1,06,360 
Rollway Materfily + 0 | otttjarg | 2,63,597 52,933 3n7I6| 1499, 563 
Beals soa ne eae 37,595 | 109,998 | 1,490,853 32,236 AtyOsy 
Ghollye se ee ee 34,124 ap nty 9,051 13,044 6,388 
Shipp. ee ue ee yo 91384 on 650 
Sik Qw)s + 6 6 + ef 9m] 650,050) OH] 197560] 169,019 
Silk (manufactines of) 6+ 40,152 38,900 70,187 8o,1tr 46,051 
Splocs » 6 6 6 ee 4 f Set4eO8t 1 3489,695 | 4471036] gertsos | 3,33,088 
Stntlomery 6 a a es ID 5 86,436 #1350 49,164, 36,883 
SieTe diaueor oe 82M" ET 20,33,610} 9.81,269 | 11412,083 | r0,97.201 | r4y19,649 
Tor ce ee eas 8,20, 609 3,02, 193 1,806,492 | 1,12,808 64,960 
Volueco se ee ee 66,019 $1,004 52,689 56,204 554498 
‘Timber (aud Wood) 4+ 2,0 f.120 0455 19,838 | 162,598 | 2,84,927 
Wool ss ys ee ee 1,38,910 1430) 199 08,60) 80, 86r 85,410 
Woullott manufnetures » 196,698 142,166 1, 40,006 Ty ef53 51,534 
Vrengura «on sy wt $7 6 2858 3,110,396 236,553 1,249,228 
Allather articles 6 00 4 1,522,297 11.550 3112, 960 5, 16,013 4:03 480 
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From the United Kingdom the principal articles 1eceived as 
imports are cotton manufactures, railway materials, liquors, fuel, 
machinery, metals, provisions, and oilman stores, appmel, drugs 
and medicines, From Bombay, cotton piece-goods and twist, 
treasure, metals, silk, sugar, tea, jute, spices, dyes, appaiel, woollen 
manufactures, cocoa-nuts, manufactured silk, liquors, fruit, vege- 
tables, provisions and oilman stores, From the Persian Gulf, 
dried fruits, treasure, wool, grain and horses, From the coast of 
Makran, wool, provisions, grain and pulse, From Calcutta, jude, 
sugar, grain and pulse, 


The following is a comparative siatement of the value of the 
principal articles of export for the same period of eleven years, 
ending 1873-74 (see next page) -— 
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To the United Kingdom, the principal articles exported are 
cotton, wool, indigo, seeds (ape and gingelli), hides, skins, tea and 
oils, To France, cotton, gingelli and rape-seed. To Bombay 
(including Kachh and Gujrat), cotton, grain, ghi, indigo, oils, seeds 
(gingelli and 1ape), rice, raw silk, shawls, wool and houses, To thd 
Mautitius, grain, pulse and oils. To the Persian Gulf, indigo, oils, 
hides, skins and piece-goods, To the coast of Makran, grain, 
indigo, oils and piece-goods, To the Madras Presidency (in- 
cluding Malabar), horses. ‘To China, raw cotton, 


INLAND TRADE, 


Independently of the ordinary goods brought into Karachi by 
railway from Kotri (see Korrt), a large quantity finds its way into 
the town by other routes, Thus merchandise, consisting mostly 
of wool, dry fiuits and horses, comes into Karachi from Kan- 
dahar and Kelat o/d Kelat and Béla, while from Las Béla and 
Kohistan, immense quantities of firewood and grass, and large 
supplies of ghi, date-leaves, hides and seeds are brought in on the 
backs of camels, bullocks and donkeys, There are three inland 
municipal chavkis situate on the outskirts of Karachi—one at the 
Miran village on the other side of the Layari, another on the road 
leading to Sehwan, and the third on that leading to Tatta. Here 
certain fees are levied on all dutiable goods passing into Karachi, 
but it is difficult to ascertain what sums are actually levied during 
the year, as these chaukis are farmed out by the municipality to 
private individuals, ‘The following tables will show approximately 
the quantity of merchandise imported by these routes during the 
nine years ending with 1874 -— 


No, I. 
Imported into Karachi from Kandahar and Kelat wit Kelat and Bila, 








a|3 * 
8 #\3 
2 a 
Years, . | ee | Bl! fl¢ j 
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Lae BL, RS | 2) 2 gig $ d § 
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mds. | mds, | No. 
270 | 76,986 768 


288 | 18 432 | 92,189 835 
era) ered 369 | 41,622 | 1,038 
eo | ee | 1,359 | 83,789 | 1,189 

ee fee | 21926 | 92,414 450 

odie oe | 925864 134 

+e {| tog { 626 | 37,689 “ 


s+ | 52 | 6.947 ) Jossor | 855 


mds, | mds, | mds | mds.) mds. 
1865-66 | 591247 | 21198 | 13,986 | 558 | 450 
1866-67 | 56,079 | 1,910 | 12,186 | 423 | 540 
1867-68 | 48,699 | 2,700 | 17,505 | 360 | S10 
1868-69 | 60,739 | 2,430 | 16,470 | 855 | 630 
1869-70 | 51,345 | 3,215 | 16,036 | 450 | 459 
1870~}1 | 54,786 | 1,980 | 14.418 | 540 | y20 


1892 (B 
oaths}, 36,127 3} 2,07a] oe} ve 


1893 | 59,243 | ef 4459] we Loe 
1874 | 61,414 4) 3952) op | ve 
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No. I, 
Imported into Karachi from Las Béla and Kohistin, and comprising Woot, 
Rapeseed, Mung, Ghi, Oils, Hides, Date-leaves, Grass, Prewood, &¢, 
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Total 
Maunds 























# Camel-loads, | Donkey-loads, | Bullock-loads, 
3 each equal to each equal to each equal ta 
No, | 6 maunds, 2 Maunds. 4 Maunds, 
Years, of a] 
Persons.| 
& | No, | Maunds,| No. |Maunds.| No |Maunds, 
865-66 «| 14,722 157 | 64,395 | 3,86,379 | 21,036 | 42,092 | 1,218 | 4,872 | 4,33,314 
7860-67 ee we yy went 424,296 12,937 | 25,8 1,481 | 5192. 4:56:09 § 
186-68 «| 26920 | 144 | 245298 | dog5n 428 | 104937 21,8 34 | 34330 | 4,70,630 
1868-6o « «. | 28,035 | 39 | 58,536 | 3,517,216 | 12,116 | 24,232 817 | 34268 378s 716 
1869-70. 31,680 | Ro Ft $246,772 | 13,309 26,738 2,125 | 8,500 | 4,82 
1Byo-gr 344363 | 165 | 83,002 | 4,938,012 | 15,332 | 30,664 | 3,541 | 14,164 | 5,42,840 
ee aE | ad No record now obtainable, < 
rB79-74 1 748 2 
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The total realisations on account of Sea Customs revenue of 
Karachi from every source, from 1846-47 to 1873-74, are entered 
below, but it must be stated that down to 1860-61, they include the 
revenue collected at the minor ports of Keti-bandar and Sirganda, it 
being found impossible to show them separately for that period ;— 


Years. 


1846-47 
1847-48 
1848-49 
1849-50 
1850-51 
1851-52 
1852-53 
1853-54 
1854-55 
1855-56 
1856-57 
1857-58 
1858-59 
1859-60 
1800-61 
1861-62 
1862-63 
1863-64. 
1864-65 
1865-66 
1866-67 
1867 68, 
1868-69 
1869-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 











Import D: 


rupees 
56,126 
30,809 
31,800 
24,03, 
rera3 
14749 
16,705 
18,916 
17,564 
17,850 
59,901 
60,183 
1,18, 199 
31845314 
31441423 
4,01,457 
2,36,649 
1,97 604 
1,87, 812 
2,15 ,699 
2,31, 107 
3,01 694 
326,178 
3,08 ,030 
2146 ,000 
245,069 
2,30,488 
2, 33,899 








Tan 
, 
16,314 
1,500 
21,650 
29,015 
51,577 
5752! 
1,721,430 
94598 
1,40, 409 
2,08, 158 
1, 355732 
1,519,730 
1,24,074 
I ‘a bat 
1,12, 
88,814 
72,078 
1,45 ,212 
1,00, 852 
1,00, 221 





» | Miscellaneous, | ‘Total reahsations. 


* 42,568 
1,01 
6k 

t 42,755 

$22,400 

§ 52,229 

IL 1,20,872 

1 1,05,155 
10,554. 

+ ae 
4,10: 

tt 4,902 
5,672 
4,629 
4,001 
3,873 
5,008 
51326 
33745 





rupees, 
71458 
425302 
39,010 
32,080 
32,604 
34,601 
32,111 
26,799 
345779 
p98 
2 568 
951309 
are 
4 04,000 
68082 
© 116,881 
482,29; 
4161370 
3142,826 
31391534 
345908 
4511 ,38 
4.43411 
401,745 
Lec 
195,289 
3136 ,666 
3137 865 








* Ineludes 32,993 rupees ag salt excise. 


‘TF 16,504 salt excise, 
£ 13,019 salt excise, 


§ 42,985 salt excise, 


I] 3,16,879 salt excise. 
4 85,390 salt excise, 


** 15,428 salt excise, 
tt 287 salt excise, 
HF 22 salt excise, 
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The entries under the head of miscellaneous comprise ware- 
house rent, wharfage, harbour-craft licenses, registry fees, unclaimed 
goods, customs fines, &c. 

The harbour of Karachi, both previous to and for some years 
subsequent to the conquest of Sind by the British, was considered 
to be barred against the entrance of English vessels, and it was 
supposed that native craft only of a comparatively small tonnage 
could go inside it, English steamers and troopships were accus- 
tomed to anchor some distance outside Manora point, whence the 
men and stores were conveyed in boats as far up the harbour as 
the tide permitted, and were then transferred into smaller boats or 
canoes, through what was comparatively liquid mud, to a spot not 
far from where the Custom House now stands, After a time it 
was found that the difficulties presented by the bar were not so 
great as were generally supposed, and that square-rigged vessels of 
acertain draught could manage to cross it with safety, As has 
previously been mentioned (under the head of Harbour Works 
Improvements, in Chapter V. of the Introduction, page 106), one 
English sailing-ship only had entered the harbour up to 185x ; but 
in October 1852 the ‘Duke of Argyle, a vessel of 800 tons, 
arrived at Karichi direct from England with troops, coal and 
iron. After this the port became more frequently and regularly 
visited by British sailing vessels as it became better known, In 
1854, during the commissionership of Sir Bartle Frere, the ‘Napier 
Mole Road,’ or causeway, about three miles long, connecting the 
town of Karachi with the island of Kiamari, was constructed, and 
this work, by making the two places more readily accessible to 
each other, offered a further inducement to sailing vessels to visit 
the port of Karachi. The following table will show the number 
and description of vessels which entered the port from the 
year 1847-48 up to 1873~74, there being no record of the 
arrivals during the first four years after the conquest. In the 
column “Native Craft” is included the vessels which entered 
the small subordinate poits of Kéti and Sirganda from 1847-48 
down to 1862-63, 
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fate | Dene 
Year. Suey, ‘ Remarks. 
faa | & |S [vena | meee 
: 7 
1847-48 30,509 | Up to 1853-54 
1848-49 1,037 | 1,044 43,1f0 no record of the 
1849-50 1,141} 1,169 | 47,254 |  artival of a few 
1850-51 1,3; 1,361 53,047 | English sailing 
1851-52 1,269 | 1,298 51,837 | vessels appears 
1852-53 1,229 | 1,259 541 lo have been 
1853-54 1,062 | 1,091 56,094 | kept, 
1854-55 1,047 | 1,086 | 56,695 
1855-56 1,208 | 1,257 75,921 
1856-57 1,308 | 1,360 | 79,907 
1857-58 1,429 | 1,816 | 124,827 
1858-59 1,493 | 1,589 | 131,311 
1859-60 1,555 | 1,056} 148,007 
1860-61 1,630 } 1,745 | 144,43) 
1861-62 1,012 | 1,322] 112,401 
1862-63 1,397 | 1,525 | 160,601 
1863-64 94. 6x | 1,801 | 1,956 | 188,783 
1864-6) m1 go | 1,800} 1,921 | 156,917 
1865-6 69 49 | 1,100] 1,218] 129,718 
1866-67 81 39 | 1,031 | Tst5t | 142,977 
1867-68 9. 6 936 1,106} 168,963 
1868-69 ¥ 7 
1869-70 39 
1870-71 42 
1871-72 a 
1872-73, 1 
1873-74 











* Includes steamers. 


From 1856 to the present time the number of vessels wrecked 
at or near the harbour of Karachi is eight, of which six were 
sailing ships and two steamers, The following table will give their 
names, with other particulars connected with them ;— 





Nam of Vessel, went, Remarks, 





Ship ‘Julia’... . | 1856 | Wrecked near the Oyster rocks when 
5 ap ceeeding to Bombay with troops, 

ay ‘Admiral Boxer’ , [| 1857 recked. on the Indus banks on her 

passage fiom Cardiff to Kaxiichi, 

» 'Stamboul’ , . | 18539 | tom London: wiecked two miles 

west of Manora. 

Steamer ‘Indus?’ =, , } 1860 | Sank in the harbour. 

Ship ‘Maring’ . . , | 1861 | From Cardiff: wrecked about two 

tiles west of Manora. 

Steamer ‘Talpur’ . . | 1864 | Sank near the Oyster racks when 

proceeding from Karachi to the 


. mouths of the Indus. 
Ship ‘Alicia’? =... | 1868 [Wrecked at the entranceof the harbour, 
x» ‘Bacchante?’ . . | 1870 | Wiecked near the Oyster rocks while 


returning to Karachi in a leaky con- 
dition. 
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In connection with the trade of Karachi, it will here be neces- 
sary to speak of the funds derived from the shipping frequenting 
it as the chief, and in fact the only port on the sea-coast of Sind. 
The limits of the port of Karachi, according to the Indian Ports- 
Act (XII, of 1875), are as follows :— 

“From the extreme end of Manora point to the end of the 
Breakwater, and from it in a line due east to the shore at Gisri, and 
thence by high-vater mark up the Chini creek and round the head 
of all the creeks on the eastern, northern and western parts of the 
harbour by Baba point, and along the inner shore of Manora spit 
to Manora point.” 

At the latter end of 1853 the employment of 2 couple of pilots 
at Manora was sanctioned by the Bombay Government, and 
up to 1862 there were three pilots and pilot-boats attached to 
the port, as well as a steam-tug, the ‘Hugh Lindsay,’ for towing 
vessels in and out of the harbour, For paying in part the 
establishment of the master attendant of Karachi, who is the con- 
servator of the harbour as well, certain fees and dues are levied on 
all vessels visiting the port on account of tonnage, moorings (fixed 
and swinging), pilotage, use of the steam-tug, and for other ser- 
vices rendered by the Port Department, 

These, as at present in force, may be classified as under :— 


Port Duss AND FEEs, 


By Acts XXII, of 1855, and VIIL. of 1858, port dues were levied 
on all classes of vessels at the rate of 4 annas per ton of burthen, 
while fees were levied at the following rates :— 


Rupees, 
Remoying from one part of the port toanothea . «1 «25 
Removing from one’ mooring to another at the soqicste of 
the agent or master. 1 1 + 50 
Attendance of a Pilot, ship being found on n his going on : 
boaid unprepared to proceed on the day named . . . 20 
Tlooking . . 1 . 1 . 16 
Measuring. . «5 + + + 30 


In May 1863 the following notification was issued on the 
subject of fees for measuring native craft:— 


Revenue DEPARTMENT. 


‘With reference to Section 6 of Act VIIL of 1858, it is hereby 
notified that measuring fees on native craft of all denominations 
will be levied at the port of Karachi at the following rates :— 
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Rupees. 

Native craft exceeding 4 Bombay candies, or 1 ton, and not 

exceeding 20 Bombay candies, or§$ tons . . . 3 
Native craft exceeding 20 Bombay candies, or § tons, and 

not exceeding 40 Bombay candies, ortotons, . . . 6 
Native craft exceeding 40 Bombay candies, or 10 tons, and 

not exceeding 200 Bombay candies, or sotons . . 10 
Native craft exceeding 200 Bombay candics, or s0 tons, and 

not exceeding 400 Bombay candies, or roo tons . . , 20 
Native craft exceeding 400 Bombay candies, or 100 tons, 30 


On the rst October, 1873, the port dues on tonnage were altered 
as follows :-—On all sea-going vessels of too tons and upwards, 
obliged to receive a pilot on board when moving within port limits, 
2 annas for each ton of burthen, not chargeable oftener than 
once in a calendar month in respect of the same vessel. Coasting 
yessels of 100 tons burthen, which are not required by the Act to 
take a pilot when moving within port limits, 4 annas for each ton 
of burthen, not chargeable oftener than once in three calendar 
months in respect of the same vessel. 

The charges for using fixed and swinging moorings are contained 
in the following rules issued in 1858 and 1874 :~ 


Porr Rugs, 

The following Port Rules are made and published for general 

information and guidance :— 

1, The master attendant shall be conservator of the harbour. of 
Karachi, 

2, All sea-going vessels entering or leaving the port shall fly 
their national flag, and each ship shall show her number 
when entering port, | 

3. All vessels within the port shall take up such berth as may 
be appointed them by the conservator, and shail change 
their berth or remove when required by him. 

4. All vessels within the port shall have their flying jib-booms 
rigged in, and shall, if ordered by the conservator, rig in 
their jib and driver-booms, top up or strike yards or 
masts. 

5. Cargo boats, full or empty, shall not be allowed to swing 
‘astern of any vessel without permission, nor shall anchors 
be cock-billed or spars be allowed to hang alongside or 
astern, 

6, Should any vessel lose an anchor or cable in the port, 
notice is to be given immediately to the conservator, 
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7. Free passage is to be kept at all piers, jetties, wharves, land- 
ing-places, docks and moorings, and all boats and vessels 
shall move when required to clear such passage, 

, All vessels within the port of Karachi shall moor and unmoor 
according to the orders of the conservator, and shall keep 
clear hawse. : 

g. All vessels within the port of Karichi shall be moved or 
warped from place to place as required by the conservator, 
and no vessel shall cast off a warp that has been made fast 
to her to assist a vessel in mooring or moving, until re- 
quired to do so by the pilot or officer in charge of the 
vessel so moving, 

1o, The conservator will, if he sees no objection, grant permis- 
sion for any vessel to be moved from one mooring or 
anchorage to another, on a written application being made 
to him to that effect, 

. No vessel shall use any of the Government moorings, fixed 
or swinging, without the permission of the conservator, 

. All vessels using Government mooring shall pay for the same 
at the following scale :— 


oo 


I 


= 


1 


Lor Fixed Moorings, 
Rupees, 
Under 2ootons . . « ss + 6 + 4 « T perdiem, 
All vessels above 2ooand under soatons . , 2 45 
' ” 1 §00 ” 800 4, se Boos 
; » 800, 1000 yy ws oy 
* 9 %000 yy 4,200 4, 6 » 5 
” » H2000 yy 800, GO 
” » %H,§sootoms. . . . soe 7 ” 
- For Swinging Moorings. 
For all vessels under 8ootons » . ee ee 3 ogg 
Above 8oolons 4 0. 5 6 ee ew te et 8 


13. No vessels, within the limits of the port of Karachi, shall 
boil pitch or dammer on board, but must do so in a boat 
alongside or astern ; nor shall any spirits be drawn off by 
candle or other artificial light on board, 

14, No private vessels are to hoist signal lights at night, nor to 
fire great guns or small arms at the hours of sunset and 
sunrise, or at any time, without the permission of the con- 
servalor, or in cases when requiring assistance. 
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15. All applications for pilots are to be sent to the conservator 
at least 48 hours previous to leaving. 

16, When a vessel has taken up anchorage, the anchor is not to 
be raised without the permission of the conservator, 


Port Funp, KarAcut, 


The following charges are made for services rendered by the 
Port Department to vessels, &c, requiring them (November 
1866) i-— A 

Rupees. 


Hire of the anchor and mooring vessel ‘Khédewari? =. 20 per diem. 
Ilire of warp boat (with or without warps and anchors), 20  ,, 
*Wire of Europe or coir hawser (with or without anchor) 4  ,, 
For assistance given in beachiug ships to clean or repair 

~~this includes the use of warp boats, hawseis, and 

anchors required in securing the yessel when on shore, 

also in beaching or heaving her afloat (piovided the 

work does not extend beyond thee days, in this case 

a separate charge will be made as above * for the loan 


ofhawsers). . 6 + 6 6 4 4 6 ee ee BO gy 
Sweeping for and picking up anchors lost by vessels 
within the port, 1. 06 4 6 6 ee 4 e ee BO gg 


For hauling up native sea-going vessels within port limits, 
whether for protection in bad weather, or for repairs, or for 
clearing (October 1871) :— 


(No, charge for harbour boats under 20 tons,) 


» Per diem. 

Rup. a, pe 

From 20 tons (or 80 cantties) to 25 tons {ar 100 candies) © 8 oO 
1» 23 TOO 45 on 160 4, 190 
“yy 40 ay 160 5. 504 200 4, 1 80 
ny 50 55 200 yy 60 4, 240g 200 
» 60 240 70, 280 4, 280 
Above 70 ,, CP © 2) 


Anchors and buoys for moving the vessels in safety are laid by 
the master attendant at some of the appointed spots for beaching, 


Marine Department Noticrs, 


Masters of ships are informed that the time will be given from 
the Master Attendant’s office, Manora, by means of a time-ball on 
Tuesdays and Fridays at one o'clock P.n, precisely (Karachi mean 
time. : 

At ten minutes before one the ball will be raised half-mast high ; 
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at five minutes to one it will be hoisted to the yard-arm, and at one 
o’clock mean time the ball will diop. 

In the eyent of any accident or error, No. 1 Marryatt’s Code 
will be hoisted at the mast-head, and will remain flying until the 
ball is again hoisted as before for giving out the time in a similar 
manner at two o’clock P.M. mean time, 


MarinE DEPARTMENT, 


It is hereby notified, for the information of commanders of 
ships lying at Kaiachi, that pilotage and moving and mooring fees 
must be paid at the Master Attendant’s office, Manora point, 

Tt will save a second journey to Manora, if the sums payable 
on the above account ate forwarded to the port office when 
application is made for the outward pilot and for the certificate 
of port charges required at the Custom House when clearing the 
vessel for sea. 

The scale of charges for pilot services on different descrip- 
tions of vessels entering or leaving the port is given in two tables 











follows :-— 
ne ‘Tabue I. 

Monsoon 

Season 

Fair (June, 

Leyiable on Mail and regular Coasting Steamers. Season, a ty 
and Sep- 

tember}, 

Fiom and above 100 to 3ootons. . m5O. marr) 
” ” 300d, goo ,, . . 55 Oo 
” ” 400k ss §00 4 6 4 60 85 
” ” gook,, 600 ,, . . 65 90 
” ” Soot ee woes 70 95 
” ” 2003 45 S00 yy «+ 75 100 
” " 11 GOO yy 6 80 105 
” ” GOO} ,, 1,000 ,, . . 85 110 

” 51,0004, 1,100 4, . . go 11g 

» 9 1,100b,, 1,200 4, . 95 120 

” ay, 1520024, 1,300 4, . 100 125 

” 11,3008 ,, 1,400 4, . 105 130 

” ty ¥,4008 4, 1,500 4, 6, 110 135 

” ” 1s s00¢ 11,600 5, . . TIS 140 

» » Ty 19 1,700 4, « 120 145 

” ” 1 good 11,800 5, . «| 125 150 

” » 18003, 1,900 4, . 130 155 
» ny: 1,9008,, 2,000 ,, . . 135 160 
” 1s 20008, 2,100 5, . . | 140 165 

” 21008 ,, 2,200 5, . | 145 170 

” 19 2y200%,, 2,300 4, « . 150 175 

n 3 -2y3O0R yy 2,400 5, 155 180 

” ys -2,400F,, 2,500 4, . 160 185 
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Tasie IT, 
Monsoon 
Grane. 
and Outward Pitotage leviable on all Shi Fai 2 
Inward arcrmers of Homenned Poveign Trade, | Senta, ts, 
and Sep- 
tember) 
rupees, rupecs, 
From and above I00 to jootons. . 40 60 
» oo «800K, 400,» «| gs 65 
” ” 400}, §00 4, - . 50 70 
» ” 500k, 600 4, . . 5 75 
” ” 600} ,, fe ie ts 60 80 
” as OOE 4 noe 65 85 
" ” Oot», 900 4», « 90 go 
” ” goo}, 1,000, . . 75 95 
” ” 1,000} ,, 1,100 5, » 80 100 
” sy T,100,, 1,200 ,, « , 85 105 
” sy 1,200$,, 1,300 5, . 90 10 
” 1s -¥,300$ 4, 1,400 4, . 95 11g 
" 51 Ty400F 4 1,500 45 + | 100 120 
7 n—-2,5008,, I, : 105 125 
” » 1,600} ,, 15700, ” + | 110 130 
” nT, JOOR,, T, ” 115 135 
” ” uit 391,900 4, + | 120 140 
” 1 T,9OOF 4, 2,000 4, 125 145 
” 1» 2,000} ,, 2,100 ,, . 130 150 
” 1 2,100$ ,, 2,200 4, . 135 155 
” n 252003 5, 2,300 4, . 140 160 
” n 2,300 192,400 yy, . , 145 165 
” 1» 2,400f,, 2,500 4, « 150 170 








Directions for the Use of Ships detained by any Cause off the Port 
of Karachi during the South-west Monsoon Season, 


1. The pilot who boards a ship on anival off the port will 
give her commander all possible information as to the probable 
time his vessel may be able to cross the bar; but unless this can 
be done on the day of arrival, he will not (being a harbour pilot 
only) assume charge of the ship. 

2, As at this season it is not safe to anchor in the roads, ships 
unable to cross the bar on airival must stand to sea, and await 
a favourable opportunity for doing so. 

3, While in sight of the port, a ship is in peifect safety with the 
lighthouse on Manora point on any bearing from N. to E. The 
point itself is bold of approach: from 6 to 7 fathoms water will 
be found at a distance of 1 mile from it on the above point of 
bearing. ‘ 

4, Aship waiting for orders off the port should work with the 
lighthouse bearing from E. to N.E,, distance x to 2 miles. 
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s. In standing to the N. do not bring the lighthouse to the 
8. of E., as the coast between Manora point and Cape Motize is 
dangerous to 2 distance of from 2 to 3 miles off shore, 

6, In standing to the southward, do not bring the lighthouse 
anything to the W. of N. or gp under 7 fathoms, as a nasty sea 
will be experienced as the water shallows in shore, and a ship 
might find difficulty in tacking, 

4. Ras Muari (or Cape Monze), 18 miles W. 4 N. from Manora, 
point, is a capital landmark for Karachi, Itis a high and bold 
bluff, and can be approached with safety on any bearing from 
E. to W. by N,, to the distance of 1} to 2 miles, with 15 fathoms 
water. The coast beyond Cape Monze runs nearly N. for 25 
miles, and then nearly W. It is generally high and safe to 
approach within 24 miles, 

8, The neighbourhood of the headland is a good position for a 
ship detained as above to take up, lying as it does to windward of 
the poit, Communication can be insured at any time, and much 
less current, sea and wind will be experienced than farther S, 

9. In the near neighbourhood of Kaiachi little current is 
found (beyond the harbour tides, ebb running S.W., flood N.E.) ; 
but there is a slight set throughout the season to the south- 
eastwaid, along the coast of Sind and Kachh; this increases 
considerably in strength below the mouths of the Indus river, 
Here, too, as before stated, a heavy swell and much wind will be 
found, and, on all accounts, this eastern shore should be avoided, 

zo, All attention should be paid to signals from the lighthouse 
station, 

The following revised directions for approaching Karachi 
harbour are published for general information (21st February, 


1875)i-— 


Latitude of the lighthouse on Manora point 24° 47’ ax” N. 
Longitude ‘ ‘ . . . . 66° 58! 15" E, 


The light is a fixed one, 120 feet above the sea-level, visible in 
clear weather 16 miles ; in the hazy weather, prevalent during the 
south-west monsoon, about 7 miles only. 

High water at full and change of the moon ro 30’; rise and fall 
on ordinary spring tides, 9 feet 6 inches ; on neap tides, 3 to 4 feet. 


Derru or WATER IN Entrance CHANNEL at Hicn WATER. 


Spring tides. 3 ‘i + 29 feet. 
Neap tides. ‘4 . « 24 to 26 feet, 
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SHIPS ENTERING OR LEAVING Port. 


Vessels with a draught not exceeding 21% feet can now enter 
and leave the port without difficulty or delay throughout the year. 

During the fair season (from October to 15th May) vessels with 
a draught not exceeding 24 feet can now enter and leave the 
harbour. Fixed moorings are placed for such vessels. 


TIME OF TIDE FOR ENTERING Port, 


Sailing vessels should enter port on the ebb-tide. Steamers can 
enter either flood or ebb, and stand at once into port, 

Masters of ships should not under any circumstances attempt to 
enter the harbour without a pilot, 


Harsour IMPROVEMENTS, 


Among the extensive works execuled a breakwater has been 
Duilt running out from Manora point in a south-by-east direction 
to a distance of 1go0o feet into 6 fathoms of water; this affoids 
complete shelter to the entrance channel ding the south-west 
monsoon, A channel has also been opened through the bar with 
a depth of 20 feet at low water spring tides, This channel, which 
is 500 feet in breadth, is marked by buoys, and these on entering 
should be kept on the port side about 1g0 feet, y 

Note-A mail steamer arriving off the poit at night and re- 
quiring a pilot should fire zo guns. 


APPROACHING THE Port, 
Coast or Sinp.—Inpus Banks, 


The coast of Sind below the parallel of 24° N. lat. should be 
approached with great caution ; too much attention cannot be 
paid to the lead, more especially in passing the banks of the Indus, 
as these have extended considerably to the S.\V, since they were 
last surveyed by Lieut, Stiffe in 1867, 

No sailing vessel should come nearer this coast by night or in 
rough weather than 20 fathoms, or in fine weather by day under 
12 fathoms. 

The tides during the springs aie strong; the flood sets south- 
east and the ebb to the north-west, 

During the south-vest monsoon, sailing vessels should make 
Ras Muari (Cape Monze), which is 18 miles west halfnorth from 
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Manora lighthouse, and keep to windward of the port if the 
weather is thick or the tide does not suit for entering the harbour. * 

Allowance must also be made for a strong set to the south-east, 
which prevails more or less during the south-west monsoon, 

Do not biing Manora point to the southwaid of east or go 
under 15 fathoms near Cape Monze. 

Masters of ships should: endeavour to make the port at day- 
light, and can with safety approach into 8 fathoms to about 2 
miles distance from the lighthouse, keeping it in any beaming from 
N.E. to N,, and heave to for a pilot, 


ANCHORAGE IN THE Roaps, 


From June to the middle of September, ships should not on any 
account anchor, but stand off and on, keeping the lighthouse bear- 
ing from N. by E. to N.E., 1 to 2 miles distant, until boarded by 
a pilot or directed by signal. 


Frém September till the end of March. 


Anchoiage, lighthouse N. by E. to N.N,E.: distance 1 mile in 
7 fathoms. 
From April to May, 


Lighthouse N.N.E. to N.E.; distance half a mile in 8 fathoms. 


Earty History, 


There is not much to be said concerning the history of Kaiachi 
before its cession to the British in 1842 by the Talpur Mirs of 
Sind, By some wiiters it is supposed to occupy the same po- 
sition, or to be at Jeast in the immediate neighbomhood, of the 
site of the ancient sea-port of Dewal (or Debal), which was in 
existence so fa: back as A.D. 711, when a town of that name was 
reduced by the Arab gene1al, Muhammad Kasim Sakifi, in his 
invasion of Sind. Before a.p, 1725 the present town of Karachi 
had, according to an account drawn up from old family papers by 
a wealthy Hindd tiader and resident of the place, Sett Naomal, 
C.S.L, no existence whatevei ; but it is there stated that there 
was a town called Kharak, situate on the other side of the Habb 
river at its confluence with the sea, and which then enjoyed a 
considerable commerce. Trade was caried on by this place with 
Shahbandar and Lahoui-bandai in Sind, Maskat, Surat, Porbandar, 

‘and Malabar. Owing, howeve1, to the entrance of the harbour 
at Kharak becoming, in course of time, blocked up with sand, 
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vessels were unable to enter it, and the chief trading men of the 
community (among whom was one Bhojumal, an ancestor of Sett 
Naomal) then began to see the necessity of removing to some 
other place offering moie mercantile advantages than Kharak. 
Eventually a spot neat the present head of the harbour of Karachi, 
originally known as Pirbo, and haying a pool of water in the im- 
mediate neighbomhood, called “ Kalachi kin,’ was selected, and 
thither, in a.p. 1729, the greater number of the mhabitants fiom 
Kharak-bandar 1emoved with all their available propeity, This 
place then went by the name of Kalachi-jo-got, and fiom this is 
said to be derived the word “Kaiachi.” The bar did not then 
exist, as a ridge of hills blocked up what is now known as the 
Manoia entrance, but there was at that time another bar called 
the “Naw& Nar,” or new bar, near Baba island, which was used 
by trading vessels frequenting the pot. In time the new settle- 
ment prospered, and a considerable trade sprang up under the 
protection of Jam Daria Khan Jokia. The place was fortified, 
and cannon were brought from Maskat and placed upon the 
ramparts, ‘This fort had two main entrances, one called the 
“hava Darwaza,” or gate looking seaward towards the west ;1 the 
other, to the east, was known as the Mitha Darwiiza, or that which 
led to sweet water, When the harbour of Shaihbandar (or King’s 
port) became hopelessly blocked up, many of the inhabitants left 
it for Karachi, which became, in consequence, a place of some 
note. Duwing the reign ‘of, the Kalhora princes this town was 
ceded by them to the Khan of Kelat, and was garrisoned by men 
from that territory ; but about the year r792, the place seems to 
have been threatened by a force under the Talpur chieftain, Mir 
Fateh Ali Khan, but nothing was effected, In the following year 
another Baloch force arrived with the object of taking the town, 
but as it was well defended by the inhabitants, who were assisted 
by the mariners of the vessels belonging to the port, the invading 
army, after a slay of three months, was compelled to return to 
Hydeiabad, In 1795 4 third Baloch aimy appeared before the 
place, and this time with greater success, as the gairison being 
then very weak, and the Khan of Kelait quite unable to send 
troops for its defence, Karachi was, under these circumstances, 
surrendered to Mir Karam Ali Talpur, who, after appointing a 
Nawab to govein it, and leaving a guard of too Karmati Baloch 
sepoys as a garrison, retuned to Hyderabad. In this cession 
Sett Darianamal, one of the chief men of the town, and a relative 
of Sett Naomal, appears to have taken a leading part and to have’ 
procured favourable terms for the place, Carless states that, 
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about 100 years ago, or say A.D, 1770,\the harbour.of. Karachi 
was situate five or six miles: farther to: the westward than it is:at 
“present, and was sepavated from the sea by-a bar of loose sand, 
The harbour then went by the name of Auranga bandar, but, by 
the Hindi inhabitants it was generally known as Rambagh:} ‘this 
latter, from its similarity in name to the Ramlacia mentioned by 
‘Arrian in his account of the expedition of Alexander, which CRirless 
observes was situate somewhere on this part of the’ coast, he 
thought might probably be one and the same place. The Talpur 
chiefs, aware of the importance of Karachi, built in 1797 2. fort at 
» Manora, at the mouth of the peboah as a Ineans ‘of ae 









aaa, elevated piece of ground, now knowin ag the’ ‘oll 
Municipal quarter, and was defended’ by a mud wall, with 
towers at each angle-and along the sides, and had guns) of ‘Ehiall 
calibre. mounted on its vari6us bastions, In £838 the towhaand 
suburbs bad ‘a population of 14,000 souls, half of thes 
Hindiis, and the remainder Muhammadans of the Baloch,: ‘Jokti 
Mubana, and Jat tribes, The tivo latter were employed as fishe 
men and artisans, but the Balochis took service as military followers 
under the different chiefs of the ‘country, The honses:of the:towni, 
which were all flatroofed and built of mud, were wiostly.‘of “one 
storey, though a few were two and even three storéya thigh: «. 
were provided with Jadgirs (wind-catchers) for purposes of ventila. 
tion.’ The Government: of Karachi was, during the tule! of the’ 
Mirs, vested. in a civil and military:governor, styled’ the Nawib, 
who: exercised uncontrolled authority over the town and neigh- 
bourhood, subject, however, to appeal on the part: of aggrieved 
parties to the court at Hyderabad. Owing to the poor ;pay, 
allowéd to the Mirs’: servants, all classes took: fees: wheneyer-an 
opportunity presented itself, so as to enable them to: keep up a 
respectable appearance, The Baloch sepoys. derived: their chief 
sources of emolument by being allowed to act. as escorts to. the. 
merchants’ kafilas proceeding into. the interior of the,province, 
For this service they received from 2 rupees to ‘6 rupees each, 
according to the entire distance travelled.’ “They were answerable 
for the safety of the persons and property entrusted to. their care, 
and this confidence, it is said, they seldom abused... -Next'to the 
governor of the city, ranked the collectors, whose duty it was to 
collect thé revenue and taxes, The principal merchants of the 
place were, as‘is the case now, Hindis, many of them’ very 
wealthy, having agents at Maskat, Bahrein, Herat, -Kabul,, Kan- 
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dahar, Shikarpur, Bahawalpw, Maltin, Mandavi, and Bombay, 
Education does not appear lo have been altogether neglected at 
Karachi under the Mis’ goveinment, ‘There were three or four 
schools conducted by Brahmans of the Sarstidh and Pokarna castes, 
who taught reqding, writing, and book-keeping in Sindi,: and for 
their labour received ‘payment pally in kind and partly in money, 
The Peisian language was taught mostly in the mosques by Mullas. 
Jn 1839 there wore ax mosques and 13 Airs’ places in the town 
of Karachi, but none 1eccived any allowance from the State. There 
were also 34 Hindi temples of different descriptions, mainly sup- 
poited by offerings fiom the inhabitants, Such was the condition 
of Karichi a few yeas pievious to the province of Sind being in- 
corpotated with British India: What it afterwards ‘became under 
British rule as .egards size and importance has aheady been de- 
tailed at some length in this notice, * * 

Karampur, a village in the Schwan taliika of the Sehwan 
Deputy Collectorate, situate on the main road leadmg from, 
Sehwan to Lirkina, and distant ‘2 miles north from the former 
town, There is a small police post in this village, The popula. 
tion, numbering about 1000 in all, consists of Muhammadans, 
mainly of the Uta tribe, and Hindi of the Lohino caste, but 
the number of each is nol known, The ocenpation of the inhabit 
ants is mostly agricultural, The local hade i is in pain of vaajous 
kinds, ghi, milk, and butter, The manufactures comprise coarse 
cloth and shoes, This village is said to have been founded by 
Mir Karam Ali Talpur. : 

Kashmor, a talitka (or sub-division) of the frontier district of 
Upper Sind, with an aren of 784 squaic miles, and having four 
tapas, ty villages, and a population of a§,232 souls, ‘I'he re- 
veitua, imperial and local, of this sub-division during the ‘four 
years cnding 1873-74, is as follows :— 








1B70-971, 1871472, | 1872-973. | 1893-74 





“ rupees rupees riipecs, rupecs, 
Tmperind. «1, | 48,481 63,321 71,909 64 ,O5Q 
Qocal™ «4 4 e 2,163 2,003 2,344 2,508 » 





aan ar 
‘Totntiupees *} 50,644. | 65,324 } 74,093 | 66,558 


Kashmor, the principal town of, the talika of that name, 
distant now-but 2 miles from the river Indus and 86 E.N.E, fom 
Jacobabad, in ‘lat. 48° a6’ N. and long, 69° 43’. It is about 

2 27 
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247 feet above mean sea-level and possesses road communication 
with Kumbri, Badani, Toj, and old Kashmor, and a canal, 4 
miles in length, connects it with the Indus, This has since, under 
the name of the Desert canal, been carried 32 miles into the 
desert, west of Kashmor, and is intended*to have a total length of 
go miles, A telegraph line passes through the place, and there 
was formerly an office here; but this, together with a district 
bangalow and some .extensive lines of the Sind Horse, were 
entirely swept away by the floods of 1862-63. It is the fifth time 
during the last eighty years that Kashmor has been so destroyed 
by floods, There is a Mikhtyarkar here, and water and supplies 
are plentiful. The new bangalow, erected for the Mikhtyarkar, 
is capable of affording some accommodation to a European tra- 
veller, There is also a Government vernacular school, a cattle 
pound, and a permanent subordinate jail at this place, of which the 
Miikhtyarkar is the ex officio superintendent, and his second miinshi 
ex officio jailer. The population is a mixed one, numbering 956 
souls, of whom 387 are Hindts, chiefly Lohanas, and 569 Musal- 
mins, mostly of the Kalwar tribe. The grain trade of the whole 
taliika passes through the bazar of this town. The manufactures 
of Kashmor are principally coarse cotton cloths, shoes, leathern 
work, such as oil and ghi dadbas, and its turned lacquer work, 
which is much admired. F 
Katyar, a Government village in the Gani taltika of the Tanda 
district, distant 11 miles west of Tanda Muhammad Khan, and 
20 from Hyderabad. It is the head-quarter station of a Tapadar, 
besides whose “ déra,” it possesses police lines and a very good 
district bangalow. There is also a cattle pound (dak). The in-* 
habitants of this town number in all r125, but the number of 
Muhammadans and Hindiis is not known, The Musalman 
portion are mostly zamindars, cultivators, Lahoris, weavers, dyers, 
washermen, and saddle-cloth makers. The Hindits are traders, 
shop-keepers, Lahoris, goldsmiths, and cultivators, The trade and 
manufactures of this place are unimportant, and consist mainly of 
sloth, grain, ghi, mats, and saddle-cloths, The transit trade is in 
‘ice, cotton, and saddles. This village was built by one Chatti 
Diirs, about 134 yeais since, in the time of the Kalhora dynasty. 
Kéti, the chief port at present on the Indus for river and sea- 
zoing boats, is situate in the extreme southern portion of the 
Shorabari taliika of the Jerruck Deputy Collectorate, in lat, 24° 13' 
1, and long. 67° 25’ E, It is seated close to the sea on the 
lajamro branch of the river Indus, and has taken the place of 
horabari, situate more inland on the same branch of the 
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river, which in 1845 was the chief, and indeed the only town of 
any commercial importance then in the delta. Before entering 
, into any further description of the modern town of Kéli, it will be 
as well, perhaps, to refer to Ghorabaii as it existed about a quarter 
of a centuryago. The*town of Ghorabari (also called Bandar 
Vikar) is in lat, 24° x8' N,,and long. 67° rq’ 14, and dates ils 
exislence from about A.D. 1826, Ten years afterwards it con: 
tained, according to Eleddie, 250 huts, and rooo inhabitants, 
Musalmiins and Hindi, the former consisting mostly of Muhanas 
(or,boatmen), with a few Balochis and other tribes, The Hindts 
were chiefly Lohfnos, Bhitias, and Sonars, This town was, in 
1836, the properly of Mir Nasir Khan; the brother of the then 
reigning Hyderabad Mir, and he is said to have drawn from it 
an annual revenue.of rather more than a lakh of iupees, the cus- 
toms of this port having been faxmed out for a sum of 52,000 
iupees, About one hundred and eighty vessels, each on an average 
of 20 tons burthen, frequented Ghouabari cvery year, coming from 
Mandavi, Anjar, Jamnagar, Porbandar, Karachi, Sonmiani, and 
Gwadar, The value of the exports of the place in 1837 was 
estimated at 2,65,000 rupees, and consisted mostly of rice, ghi, 
and grindstones, The imports, from Bombay, the Malabar coast, 
Kachh, and Maskat, were in that same year valued at 1,00,300 
rupees, and comprised chiefly English cloths, raw cotton, coarse 
cloths, metals, dates, pepper, and slaves, ‘This port, in fact, then 
1anked next in importance to Kaiichi, and no route presented 
such facilities for the conveyance of merchandise to the upper 
portion of the delta as the Hajamro branch of the river at that 
time; and so matters continued till 1848, when the river capri- 
ciously forsook the channel on which the town was so conveniently 
placed for trade, and Ghorabari very soon after dwindled away 
into comparative insignificance, Its trade was then removed to 
another spot, the first Kéti nearer the sea, but this place being 
overflowed some time afterwards (about 1853), 2 more convenient 
site was chosen not far from the former Lown; the second Keéti, 
the present port, now in the twenlyesecond year of ils existence, 
soon attracted the viver trade, and it is at this moment the second 
seaport in Sind, Kéti has road communication with ‘Tatla, 
from which it is distant 60 miles south-west, with Mixpir Sakro, 
distant 32 miles south-south-west, and with Ghorabiri, distant 13 
miles only, A kotwal, who is in charge of the subsidiary jail, a 
tapadir, a customs officer, and a hospital assistant in medical 
charge of the dispensary, reside here, and are the principal Go- 
vernment officials of the place, There is a small police force of 
ana 
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five men, who are under the command of a chief constable. The 
Mikhtyarkar of the taltika does not reside in Kati, though it is 
the largest town under his charge, but at Kotri-alahrakhyo, 36 
miles distant, Kéli possesses a municipality, established in 1854, 
with an annual income ranging from 10,000 to 16,000 rupees, the 
greater part of which is raised from town duties, The population 
of Kéti, by the census of 1872, was found to be 2199 souls, of 
whom 185§ are Muhammadans, 1029 Hindiis, and the remainder 
Chiistians, and of other denominations. 

Half of the population are said to leave the town dming the 
inundation season, when it is unhealthy, and there is nothing 
doing in the way of trade; but they return again generally about 
the month of November, when the port is open for sea-going vessels, 
The trade of Kéti, which is mostly in grain of different sorts, 
wool, and firewood, is very fluctuating in character, and cannot 
be said to haye increased of late years. The imports come from 
places in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, the Persian 
Gulf, Sonmiani, and Makrin, and consist principally of cocoa-nuts, 
cotton piece-goods, metals, sugar, spices, coir, and shells, ‘The 
exports, which are chiefly to ports in the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies, Sonmiani, and Makrin, comprise grain, pulse, oil- 
seeds, wool, cotton, drugs and medicines, dyeing and colouring 
materials, saltpetre, and firewood; of these, grain and oil-seeds 
are by far the most important articles—the value exported in 
1873-74 being a little over five likhs of rupees. Wool, during 
that same year, was also sent to Bombay of the value of upwards 
of two anda half likhs, The following table will show the real 
value of the import and export sea-borne trade of Kéti, from 
and to ports both beyond and within the province of Sind, for the 
ten years ending 1873-74 :-—~ 





Prom and to Ports within Sind, {| Fram and to Ports beyond Sad, 








Years, — ape aac en 
Impoits, Exports, Tnports. Exports, 
Tupees, ropees, rupees, rapes, 
1864 65 1475583 pe eed 3130, a8 13,39, 530 
1860 1,26, 4 37 2,60,256 11,46, 131 
1866- 162,46 BY "08,3 3 57264352 18,80, 374 
1867-66 927,948) 18,85,505 22579) 388 


16,094,027 | 5, 57318 21, 39,681 
8,43,204 | 2, Bp ase 14,08, 528 
9,39,947 | 4,310,974 | 13,95,231 
11, 38,993 | 4:47,280 | 22,01, oy 
9,06,934 | 5,16,031 cr +395 
16,417,357 | 3176,295 


1868-69 | 5,98,675 
1869-79 | 4,78,295 
1870-71 | 31735879 
1871-72 2,66,217 
1872-73 | 2)14,292 
1873-74 { 1,904,240 
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Both the import and export trade of Kéti is principally with 
Bombay, but the latter is shared to a considerable extent by 


Kachh and Katiawar. 


This will be apparent from the two follow- 


ing statements, showing the value of the trade to and from each 
poit during the ten years ending 1873-74 :— 

































vows |Paceel et 
Fates cede Ci 

up. { imp, 
weds |. | Gra 
1865-66 oe | 1,300 
1866-64 “ 459 
1867-68 . 244 
1868-69 oe on 
1869-40 | 4,163 263 
1Bjo-yr 13,826} 249 
1891-92 | 8,910 393 
187273 | 4.045 | 5,061 
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315.455 
236,449 
596,024 
548,147 
3, 36,386 
4450,962 
349,076 
44%4,087 
466,681 
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10,292 
8,565 
15931 
12,600 
4533 
a 1S5 
6,434 
11,029 
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Votal 
Value, 


rupees 
3:30,026 


2,60,256 
$126,332 
598,52) 
5573869 
2,87, 852 
410974 
fod 280 
516,031 
39765295 

















It may here also be mentioned that the tolal value of specie 
and bullion imported into Kéti fiom Kachh and Katiawir during 
the nine years ending 1873-74 was 3,85,248 rupees, but the 
quantity received yearly is very fluctuating, 





























Exports. 

Years, | Aden. i Hombay, | Gujrat. a : ag ata 

Lup. | aap, | rupees. | rupeds. | rupees, |anpees.| up, | rapees. 
1B64-65 . 943 | $596,089 | 76,865 | 6,85,234 vy | 13430.530 
1865-06 oe | 30325] $,90,985 8,280 | 5143,54T ve | Tn fOyt3T 
1866-04 is | 2,883 | 12,03,180 69,283 | $.95,920 1 9,048 ae [th 8ayaTg 
867-68 | 94749 | 6,386 | 10159,997 | 2148,566 | 154560] ve | 225995258 
1868-69 ee | 34336 | 801,284 | 3,11,428 | 9,95, 508 | 27,825 ve | 24,39,082 
18670 oe | 25931 | $528,279 | 180,920 | 6,990,319 1 6y180 se 1 14,08, 528 
18704 ov | 2,886 | 10,182,821 450785 | 35331739 m7 ve | 13,95 23 
r8y1-42 ve | 14989 | 6,812,582 | 3,90,429 |11,09,402 | 12,921 | 9,132 | 22,07, 500 
182-43 [18,163 [14,641 | 789,566 | 4,29,922 [t0,26,286 | 50,39F | 1,436 | 23,90.)95 
3893-14 > 184,455 | 6,235,660 | x,58,854 | 3.05,297 | $1,400 | 2,223 | 13,67, 863 
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The gross amount of customs duty which, as collected at the 
port of Kéti, is derived from certain articles imported from and 
exported to foreign ports, is shown in the following table, for the 
ten years ending 1873-74 :— 

















Years. Import Duty,} Export Duty. Total. 

rupees, rupees, rupees, 
1864-65 11 155457 15,968 
1865-60 78 22,216 23,094 
1866-6' 623 29,861 30,484 
it 927 53,563 $4490 
1868-69 353 69,207 69,560 
1869-70 5907 43 1035 43,622 
1870-71 550 23,9, 24,508 
1871-72 1,055 91,485 92,549 
1872-73 734 90,750 91,53: 
1873-74 481 30,227 30,70) 








During the prevalence of the south-west monsoon, trade is at a 
standstill at Kéti, vessels being unable to enter the port from 
seaward, During the fair season from seventy to ninety boats of 
various sizes are frequently to be seen lying near the dandar, All 
sea-borne goods intended for transit up the Indus have to be 
transhipped for that purpose into river-boats. The number and 
tonnage of vessels that have entered and cleared at Kéti from and 
to ports both beyond and within the province of Sind, during the 
ten years ending 1873-74, are as follows :— 





‘To and from Ports within tho Province | To and from Ports beyond the Province 
of Sind, of Sind, 





Entered. Cleared, Entered, Cleared. 





Tonnage | No. |Tonnage.| No, | 'fonnage, 





6,343 436 | 12,964 | 410 | 12,314 
6,163 | 433 | 12,383 | 414 | 12,352 
23,391 | 757 | 25,589 | 705 | 26,408 
21,537 [1,139 351786 1,028 | 32,819 
18,277 | 836 | 26,507 | 898 | 29,620 
9,657 | $10 | 15,546] 593 | 19,136 
10,081 | 376 | 12,741 | 391 | 14,270 
15,837 | 985 | 32,810 | 935 | 31,357 
14,793 | 999 | 34,936 {1,082 | 39,881 
23,284 | 423 | 13,996 | 490 | 18,707 








The river trade by way of Kéti, though considerable, is very 
fluctuating, and the boats employed in this trade are numetous, 
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bul during the two years 186g~yo and 1870-71 there was a 
great falling off in number as compared with former yeas. 
Latterly there has been an improvement in this respect, ‘The 
following table will not only show the vadve of the up and down 
river trade, but also the numder of river-boats which have, during 
the ten years ending 1873~74, enlered and cleared at Kéti 





Entered, Cleared, 
Value of Value of Town-river Heats, Up-river Boats. 
Yents, Dolunetiver Upaner 2 SS [anes TA 
‘Frade Failo, Borthen in Burthen in 
No. anaunds, No. maunds, 











rupees, rupees, 
1864-65 | 17,97,435 | 3,62,969 | 3,399 $190,825 31394 | 591,366 
1865-66 | 15,66,114 | 2,76,909 | 3,289 | 6,73,376 | 3,232 | 6,443,290 
1866-67 | 40,49,601 | 8,69,604 | 4,879 13195483 41779 | 13,60,096 
1867-68 | 37,445433 | 11,94,045 | 4,793 | 14,65,081 | 4,700 | 14,58, 549 
1868-69 | 374771304 | 10,54;700 | 4,491 14120, 895 41361 | 13,66,675 
1869-70 | 21,331,619 | 6,92,345 | 2,732 | 8,66,756 | 2,620 | 8,49,460 
1870-71 | 22,93,713 | 8,62,309 | 2,204 | 8,17,325 | 2,284 | 8,271,116 
1871-72 | 34,017,432 | 5,89,085 | 3,872 | 16,00,309 | 3,620 | 14,97,422 
1872-73 | 29,66,058 | §,75,488 | 3,426 | 13,70,y96 | 3,381 | 14,14, 151 
1873-74 27,42,682 | 4,660,929 | 2,915 | 12,41,155 | 2,862 | 12,04,336 


aS Se ea 


A pilotage fee of one rupee is levied at Kéti on all vessels 
above ten tons in burthen, and cight annas on those less than 
ten tons, when leaving this port, It is collected by the customs 
officer, but is carried to the credit of the Indus Conscivancy 
Department, This town has several times during its existence 
been in danger from the effects of over-flooding, but owing to its 
slightly elevated position, it has hitherto managed to escape’ the 
fate of its predecessor of the same name, 

Khahi Rehu, a Government village seated on the lef hank 
of the Bagwdh, 3 miles N.E. of Naushahro, with which town as 
well as Bhiria (3 miles), ithas road communication, It possesses 
a vernacular school, attended by 39 boys, but has no Government 
building, ‘The, population is £158, consisting of Musalmans and 
Hindiis, but the number of exch is not known, ‘Their employ- 
ment is mostly agricultural, The trace of the place is in grain, 
bul it is of no consequence, This village is said to have heen 
founded about 150 years ago by one of the Rahu tribe during the 
Kalhora dynasty, 

Khairo Déro, a Government village in the Ralo Déro talaka 
of the Larkana Deputy Colleviorate, distant about 14 ailes, 
N.N,E. of Larkana, ‘There is no direct communication to this 
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town, but it is close to the Lirkina and Rato Déro road, There 
is a Government school here, as also lines for the accommodation 
of two policemen. The population, numbering 1252 souls, com- 
prises 679 Musalmans and 573 Hindiis, the former being 
principally of the Gachal, Koii, Chana, and Langah tribes; the 
latter of the Brahman and Makhija castes. The local trade 
is in grain, There is no transit trade or any manufactures in 
this village. 

Khairpur State, an extensive tract of country in Upper Sind, 
better known as the territory of His Highness Mir Ali Murad 
Khan Talpur. It lies between the 26th and 28tlr parallels of 
N, lat, and the 68th and 71st meridians of E. long,, and is 
bounded on the N, by the Rohri division of the Shikarpur Col- 
Jectorate; on the W. by the river Indus; on the 5, by the 
Naushahvo division of the Hyderabad Collectorate, and a portion 
of the Thar and Parkar Political Superintendency ; and on the 
E. by the Jaisalmir State, The greatest length of this district 
from E, to W. may be calculated at 120 miles, and its extreme 
breadth from N, to 5. at 70 miles, while its entire area, according 
to Smvey measurement, has been found to be Grog square miles, 
This extensive territory would appear to be divided into six dis- 
tricts or departments, viz, : 1, Mirwah; 2, Wadi Goghri; 3, Nandhi 
Goghri; 4, Ladho Gagan; 5, Nari; and 6, Jabo, The area of 
each of these districts is not known, but the average area culti- 
vated annually during the six years ending 1873-74 has been 
ascertained to be not more than 123,968 acres, that is to say, but 
one thirty-second part of the entire area of the State, Much of 
the land consists, however, with the exception of that portion 
bordering divectly on the Indus and the Hastern Nara, of one con- 
tinuous series of sand-hill ridges covered with a stunted bruslivood 
where cultivation is altogether impossible, ‘That part of the Mir’s 
territoly eastward of the Nari is exccedingly arid, sterile, and 
desolate in aspect, but the same may be said also of the portion 
lying to the westward of the same stream, Like other districts 
in Sind, the Khairpur Stale consists of a great alluvial plain, 
that part bordering directly upon the Indus being very rich and 
fertile, though much of itis ai the present time converled into 
“ mohiris,” ov hunting-grounds. In the northern portion of this 
State is a small ridge of limestone hills, being a continuation of the 
low range, known as the Ghar, running southward from Rohri for a 
distance of about 4o miles, On the top of this range are found 
oyster, cockle, and numerous other kinds of marine shells. Ona 
western outlying spur of this ridge is situate the fort of Diji, The 
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chief towns in this territory are Khairpur, the capital, with a popu 
lation supposed not to exceed 7300; Ranipur (6310); ‘Tando 
Masti Khén (4860); Gambat (4540); Khora (3680); Kol Difi 
(2870) ; and Tando Lukmin (1580), 

The Khairpur State is fairly watered by five canals, having their 
rise from the Indus, as well as by the Eastern Nia, ‘The canals 
are the Mirwah (60 miles in length and go feet broad at mouth) ; 
the Nawawah (32 miles long and 60 feet broad); the Abiilwih 
(28 miles long and 6o feet broad) ; the Mainwih (16 miles long 
and 30 feet broad), and the Sanhrowih, Of these the Mirwih 
is the largest and most important, and it is upon the land watered 
by this stream and its branches that much of the indigo grown-in 
this State is produced, There are several cuts from this canal 
which extend to the valleys near the sand-hills, or “ JA##s," as they 
are called, where the soil is apparently good and largely cultivated 
with bajri and judr on the occurrence of a good rainfall, ‘There 
is no separate canal department under the Mir’s rule, but when 
clearances are necessary, they are generally carried out by the 
cultivators themselves, who receive for this woik about half a seer 
of bajri or juar flour per die, The astern Nira, which irvigates 
a portion of this district, is of no size except during the inundation 
season, when it spreads out into wide sheets of water; in the diy 
season it is but a series of sluggish pools. The belt of land 
through which this stream flows is composed of a rich alluvial 
soil, almost wholly uncultivated, but which is capable of producing 
excellent crops, The new supply channel opened out in 189, a 
little to the north of Rohri, in connection with the astern Nard, 
has greatly benefited the lands in this State as well as those in the 
neighbouring district of the Thar and Pirkar, 

The climate of the Khairpur State is represented to he agree- 
able during about four months of the year, but fiercely hot during 
the remaining eight, Tho fall of rain is slight, but dust-storms 
are frequent, and have the effect of cooling the almosphere to 
some extent, No meteorological tables of either the temperature 
or rainfall can be given, as no observations seem ever to have heen 
taken. ‘The diseases common to the country are fevers, intermit- 
tent and remittent, ophthalmia, and several cutaneous affections— 
organic affections of the liver are said to be rare. ‘he soil of the 
Khairpur State, especially where adjoining the Indus, is very pro- 
ductive, The tract lying between the Mirwih canal and the Indus 
is the richest part of the district, but cultivation is even there by 
no means so extensive as it might be, In the desert portion of 
Khairpur are pits of natron—an impure sesquicarbonate of soda, 
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and always found containing sulphate of soda and chloride of 
sodium, It is generally obtained by means of evaporation, These 
natron pits are a source of income to the ruling Mir, as many as a 
thousand camel-loads of this substance being annually exported to 
Noithern and Central India, as also to the sea-board, each camel- 
load heing taxed at 24 rupees. 

The wild animals found in this State are much the same as those 
met with in the neighbouring district of Rohri, such as the tiger, 
lynx, hysena fox, wild hog, deer, &c. The present Mir, who is 
excessively fond of field spoils, has extensive hunting preserves 
scattered about the country; these are fenced round with brush- 
wood for the preservation of game, which is in consequence 
abundant, and it may also be said, destructive to any cultivation 
in the neighbourhood, since it is a criminal offence for a cultivator 
to kill any of these animals, no matter what damage they may do 
to his crops. Much of Mir Ali Murfd’s time is taken up with the 
chase, and to gratify this absorbing passion, the finest lands in 
his territory have been converted into “ skikargahs,” or hunting- 
grounds, 

The principal grains grown’ in the Khairpur State are juar, 
bajri, wheat, gram, various pulses, and cotton. Indigo is also 
largely cultivated at times, The trees and shrubs are identical 
with those found in the Rohri district, and good timber is to be 
met with in the different game preserves bordering on the Indus, 
The “kandi” tree grows Juxuriantly in the valleys, 

The population of the Khairpur State, according to the census 
of 1872, would appear to number 130,350 souls, or say a1 
persons to the square mile, Of these the number of Musalmins 
and Hindtis is not known, The Muhammadan portion are mostly 
of the Rajur tribe, which again is subdivided into numerous 
families, 

‘The Hinda inhabitants are principally Soda Thakurs or Raj- 
piits, who ‘inhabit the extreme eastern part of this district, They 
are a well-built and sturdy race, nomadic in disposition, and fond 
of liberty. ‘Their only wealth consists in their herds of camels, 
oxen, sheep, and goats. Their chief food is’ butter-milk and 
camels' milk, as well as the coarsest grain, The Sindi language 
is generally spoken among the people of this State, as also a 
cortupt kind of Hindiistini, 

The entire revenue of this territory, which it is as well to 
mention, is collected, not in cash, but in kind, according to the 
old “ datai” system (a description of which will be found under 
the heading Navsiatro), the ruling Mir receiving a third of the 
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produee, is estimated at 5,42,400 rupecs, made up from the various 
districts as follows ~— 





Rupees, 

1, Mirwah district contributes 9. 6 0). e185, 030 
2. Wadi Goghri ” soe ee ew) 67,016 
3. Nandhi Goghti ” ee ee ew ~~ 69,016 
4. Ladho Gigan ” ae ea tla fe 108,278 
5. Nari ry RE a ere 808 

428,243 
‘Taxes on bonts, exports and imports; poll tax, say . 575595 
Judicial fines and other miscellaneous sources =... 6,582 





Total rupees « . §,42,400 





The amount of produce received in kind, from the districts 
above mentioned, making up the value of 4,28,243 rupees, is given 
approximately as follows —~ 


Rupees, 
Indigo. . 1,000 maunds, at 90} pees per maund, 90,500 
Indigo seed , 2,625 4, at 3 45 ” : 7.875 
Juir .. . 4,300kharwirs,at 38°, per kharwar 1,63,400 
Bari. . . 420 4, atqo 4, Hf ' 16,820 
Tir. 4 4 THO yy Soy ” . 7,700 
Rice . . 50 yy «6nt20 5, aN A 1,000 
Gram, . go 4, «6nt 2, ” ; 1,560 
Wheat . . 720 4 =m68 ,, ” ‘ 48,960 
Sarson (oil seed) 300 4, at 4355 if . 12,900 
Pulses. 5 145 oy E23 ” . 31335 
Fruits, & 2 1 6 6 6 ee te he ew we 93,121 
Miscellancous » 1 6 6 6 6 ee ee es 1,072 


Total rupecs ©... 428,243 


From the Mir’s entire income (5,42,400 rupees) the sum of 
1,75,400 rupees must be deducted as alienations, leaving a nel 
revenue of 3,67,000 rupees, The Jagirdars are mostly the Mir's 
own sons and the ladies of his family, 

The actual disbursements of this State do not appear to bo 
known, nor are they kept within any particular limit, The officials, 
both reyenue and judicial, in the Mit's service, are very poorly 
paid, One who supervises the revenues of the Mirwih district is 
said to draw a salary of about 150 rupees per mensem, and the 
Minshi who attends to the salt dutics, s0 rupees per mensem, 
The greater part of the Mir’s revenue would seem to be lavished 
upon his hunting establishments. A few hundreds of irregular 
horse are maintained by His Highness, but it is generally acknow- 
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ledged that the revenues of this State are quite insuflicient to meet 
the lavish and wasteful expenditure, 

There are but two courts of justice in this State: one perma- 
nent, and held at the town of Khairpur; the other is of an ambu- 
latory nature, as it always accompanies the Mir, wherever he may 
be, A Hindi officer presides over the former, and two Maulvis 
over the latter. All sentences passed by these courts require the 
Mir’s confirmation before they can be carried out. The punish- 
ments resorted to in the case of convicted persons are generally 
fine and flogging, with or without imprisonment; the punishment 
of death is seldom inflicted, but His Highness has the power of 
life and death throughout his dominions. Formerly, when Hindis 
were convicted of offences in the courts of this State, they were 
offered the option of embracing Islamism in lieu of suffering 
punishment. Such conversions are, however, it is stated, un- 
known under the rule of the present Mir, In civil cases the 
plaintiff is required to give to the State one-fourth of his claim as 
costs and expenses, and it is, no doubt, on this account that but 
few suits are ought into the Mir's courts, the litigating parties 
preferring to have them settled by means of panchit/s, or friendly 
arbitration, 

In matters of education it may be stated that there are only a 
few private schools in the Khairpur State, In these Persian is 
taught, to a slight extent, by Mullds, who, for the instruction 
they afford, receive one pice zveckly from the parents of each child. 

The value of the articles, exported from this state to British 
Sind and the native State of Jaisalmir has been approximately 
estimated at about five and a quarter lakhs of rupees, and that of 
imported articles to somewhat more than two and a half likhs, 
These exports and imports compuise the following articles, with 
the quantities of each :— 




















Exyorts, 
Articles, | Quantity. Value. 
. a maunds, rupees. 
Wheat, juar and bajri. . 26,424, 57,904 
Matar (Lathyrus sativus) . 1,000 1,250 


Cotton and wool, , . 
Indigo, «2. we 


7,150 1,02,400 
2,728 | 2,46,400 


pieces, 
Cloth (manufactured) 2 6. 2. 45500 7,000 
é bs maunds, 
GUE eae ae Berd, Be ale ce 3,250 91,000 
Kharandchiniho . 2. 2. es 2,330 2,127 
Tobacco and miscellaneous. . . . 6,010 28,627 


Totals, 





5536, 508 
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Imports, 


Anticles, Quantity. Value, 








maunds, rupees, 





Rice, wheat, judrand bajri =... | 50,010 114,703 
Piece-goods » , . 6 ew ee 225 28,125 
Bualey . . ae eee are 10,000 17,500 
Molasses. . oe ee 3,500 15,750 
Sugar, &e, 5 dates and kopia a 910 13,790 
| eS Nae a na ea So 904, 232! 
Ghi, teed Se whad 200 5,188 
Silk and silken stalls. na Ore Te gh a 8 3,200 
Tobacco.» 6 5 0 ph et et 200 1,004 
Miscellaneous, . . 6 6 + « «| 11,488 473032 








Totals. | 77,445 | 282,620 





The chief manufactures of this State are cotton fabrics, such as 
khésis, or woven sheets, ayraks, susis, coloured cloths, silk fabrics, 
silver ware of different kinds, lacquered woodwork, boots, shoes, 
horse-trappings, swords, matchlocks, and earthen pottery for home 
consumption, A small quantity of salt and sallpetre is also 
manufactured, 

The lines of communication in this State are very few, and 
excepting the main trunk 10ad from Hyderabad to Rol, which 
passes through this district at a distance of 20 miles or so from 
the Indus, and another which leads to the same towns, but is 
somewhat shorter in length, there are no other made roads in Mir 
Ali Murad’s territory, ‘The later road was till very lately used 
by the postal department, ‘The clectric telegraph line runs along 
the former trunk road, The towns and villages on both these 
lines of communication, with distances from cach other, are shown 
in the following table — 


TeLnGRari LINE Roan. ForMER Postan Roan, 
Miles, Miles, 
Rohti to Babarloi, «©, . .  § | RoliltoAbhivo . . , 7 
Babarloi to Khairpur, . 10 | Abhiirolo Khaipwr ., 


Khairpur to Tando Masti Khan, 10 | Khairpur to Tando Masti Khan ot 
Tando Masti Khan to Pipri. 1o | Tnndo Masti Khin toTakip Shih 8 
Pipito Rinipw. . .. Takio Shih to Rinipwy . . . 4h 
Rinipur to Setalya 2. , Ranipur to Setaiyé Muthin, , 54 
Setaiyd to Mangna-pota. . Setaly Muthia lo Mangaa-pota, 5 
Mangna-pota to Kotri .. Mangna-pola to Kotrl 6 6, 6 
Kotvi to Kandifiro . . Koti to Kandiiro . . . . 8 


60} 


Slaaaad 


Atall these towns water and supplies generally are said to be 
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abundant, but it is necessary to mention thal there are no regular 
staging bangalows at any one of these places, 

The ferries in this district, which are mostly situate on the 
Indus, are six in number, and have cach one boat attached to 
them. Their ndmes are—r, Bindu; 2, Alipur; 3, Saga; 4, Rafi- 
déro; §, Agro; and 6, Nirpur. 

The so-called state of Khairpwr may be said to date its exist- 
ence from the time Mir Fateh Ali Khan Talpur, in conjunction 
with his nephew, Mir Sohrib Khan, and Mir Tharo Khin, drove 
out the last sovereign of the Kalhora line and established them- 
selves firmly in Sind. To Mir Sohrib fell the town of Khairpur 
and the adjacent districts, a small and confined tract at first, but 
which, by conquest and intrigue, he managed to enlarge till it 
comprised a.territory extending 1o Sabzalkot and Kashmor on 
the N., the Jaisalmir desert on the E., and the borders of Kachh 
Gandava on the W. The tract of country obtained on the 
W. bank of the Indus was known under the name of Mogali, 
and included the two divisions of Birdika and Shikarpur, The city 
of Shikirpur was acquired in 1823, but in this the Khairpur Mirs 
had an interest amounting only to three-sevenths, Lieutenant 
(now Colonel Sir) Lewis Pelly, formerly a deputy collector in the 
Shikdrpur Collectorate, thus wrote of this State in 1854: “In or 
about the year £813, the Mirs, availing themselves of the crisis at 
Kabul, consequent on the expulsion of the Sadozai dynasty and 
the establishment of the Barukzais in Afghanistan, refused to 
continue the tribute which the Kalhoras and Talpurs had irregu- 
laily paid up to that date, and thenceforward Khairpur remained 
practically independent up to the time when the British urged 
claims in behalf of Shah Sujah for a balance of tribute due, if not 
indeed for a renewal of tribute demandable. In 811 Sohrab, 
wearied of public life, abdicated the Raisat in favour of his son, 
Mir Ristam, and retired to the fort of Diji, formerly called 
Ahmadabad, During the year which intervened between his 
abdication and death many documents were issued by the ex- 
Rais, or at least under his seal and sanction, modifying and re- 
apportioning his territory. In these documents the name of a 
son, Ali Murad, born in 1815 to Sohrab, when in retirement, by 
the wife of his old age, found prominent insertion, By a will 
dated 18th May, 1829, the country was apportioned among his 
three sons, in four shares, each haying one share as his property, 
and Mir Riistam, as Rais, holding the other share in addition to 
his patrimony, with remainder to his two brothers, Mirs Mubarak 
and Ali Mmad. The whole revenue of the territory so appor- 
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tioned may be roughly estimated at 20,39,000 Kh, rupees, or 
18,63,000 Co.’s rupees, of which Mir Riislam’s share was 
12,00,000 Co.'s rupees ; Mir Mubirak's, 3,183,000 Co,’s rupees ; and 
Mir Ali Murad’s, 3,50,000 Co.’siupces, ‘This included all the Jagir- 
dars, the greatest number of whom were in Min Ristam’s share, 
The last paper bearing Sohrah’s seal is reported to have decreed 
that the ‘turban’ should descend in the direct, and not in the 
collateral line. At length, in 1830, Sobrib fell from a window in 
his palace at Khairpur, and survived fora period only long cnough 
to commend his boy, Ali Murad, to the care and protection of his 
elder brother, Mubarak, The latter failed to obey this last in- 
junction, He and Ritstam seem to have combined to avail them- 
selves of the youth’s inexperience to defraud him of part of his 
rightful inheritance, and thus were sown the seeds of those dissen- 
sions destined in after years to contribute towards the common 
ruin of the brothers and of their country, Ali Murad, arrived at 
maturity, accurately estimated the injustice perpetvated upon him, 
and he appears to have early determined to lose no opportunity 
for retaliation, ' Our interference in the affairs of Sind indicated 
the approach of such an opportunity, The relations between 
Sind and the British Government began in 1758, when the latter 
obtained from Ghulam Shah, the Kalhora, permission to establish 
a factory, and to send an agent to Tatta. These relations were 
rudely broken off by Sarafiiiz in 1775, Towards the close of the 
century, however, the factory was restored, bul, misunderstandings 
again ensuing, the English were re-expelled. In 1809 the Mastern 
policy of Napoleon entailed upon England the necessily of 
securing the N,W. frontier of India, and accordingly, on the 
zand of August in that year, a treaty was concluded with the 
Talpurs, providing for cternal friendship between the two Powers. 
In 1820 the depredations of the Khosas, and some infractions of 
the 1ights of immigrants, resulted in another treaty, AL length, 
on the 4th of April, 1832, the political individuality of Khaixpur 
was recognised by the British in a treaty concluded with that 
State, providing for the use of the river Indus and the roads of 
Sind, This last treaty was consequent upon the report of Lieu- 
tenant Burnes, relative to the capabilities of the river and the 
advantages to be derived from the countries on and beyond it, 
On the 2and of April of the same year « supplemental treaty with 
the Hyderabad Mirs was concluded, in the third article of which 
it was stipulated that a copy of the instrument itself should, in 
conformity with previous provision, be forwarded to Mir’ Ritstam 
of Khairpur, On 23rd December, 1834, was issued a commercial 
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treaty relative to tolls and duties, On 2oth April, 1838, the then 
Governor-General ratified a treaty, engaging, on his part, to use 
his good offices in adjusting differences existing between the Mirs 
of Sind and Ranjit Singh, and providing for the establishment at 
the court of Hyderabad of a British Resident, By the tripartite 
treaty of 26th June, 1838, the contracting Powers agreed in the 
fourth article to abide, in respect of Shikarpur and the teiritory of 
Sind lying on the right bank of the Indus, by whatever might be 
settled as right and proper, and the Mirs were informed of the 
high importance to them of the measures treated, and of the 
magnitude of the benefits they would derive from securing undis- 
turbed possession of their tenitories by paying Shih Sujah the 
reduced and reasonable claim upon them for 20,00,00¢ rupees, 
“In conformity with the terms of the treaty of the 2oth April, 
1838, an acciedited agent, in the person of Colonel Pottinger, 
having repaired to Hyderabad, Sir A, Burnes was deputed to 
Khaiipwr, and on the agth of December following entered into 
a Weaty with the then Rais, Mir Riistam, providing in a separate 
article, and as subsequently explained by Lord Auckland, for the 
occupation by the British of the fort of Bukkur only during actual 
war and periods of preparing for war, This treaty further ac- 
knowledged the dependence of Khairpur upon British protec- 
tion ; and asit was made out in the name of the Rais alone, docu- 
ments were accorded to Mirs Mubarak Muhammad and Ali Murid, 
engaging, on the part of the East India Company, ‘never to covet 
one rea of the revenue’ of the shares of Sind in their possessions 
respectively, Such then was the position of affairs when Ali 
Murad awaited his opportunity for retaliation upon his brothers, 
and for saving himself in the probable event of a general wreck 
of his country, It would not, however, appear that he found 
either in Colonel Pottinger or Sir A, Burnes an instrument fitted 
to his designs; for Ali Mudd was cautious in coming forward, 
and it was not till Mr. Ross Bell’s arrival as Political Agent in 
Upper Sind that he ventured in any degree to develop his 
policy, That gentleman was oppressed with businesgy and 
both indulgent and trustful of natives brought into immediate 
communication with him, In the summer of 1839! Mir Ali 
Murad opened his communications with Mr. Bell by dddressing 
to him a letter without date, Upon Mr, Bell’s replying} the Mir, 
after exculpating himself from the charge contained in his cor- 
respondent's letter, of hostility towards the English, proceeded to 
confide to him the state of affairs between himself and his brothers, 
and he went on to solicit that Mr, Bell would either cause his 
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possessions to be restored to him, or else allow him, lo xecover 
them by force, The political agent was directed to maintain 
friendly correspondence with Ali Murfd, but to poslpone any 
final adjustment of terms, It appears that Ali Murdd did not 
inform Mr, Ross Bell at any early date of the separate document 
he had obtained from Sir A. Burnes, His motives for such silence 
are not clear, but itis upon record that when the political agent 
did hear of the fact he considered it sufficiently doubtful, and of 
sufficient importance to require a reference Lo Lhe supreme Govein- 
ment, one which was made accordingly, In July 1840 Mx, Bell, 
in obedience to the orders of the Governor-General, re-entered 
upon the subject of the claim of subsidy, Mir Riistam's liability 
to this demand had been recommended to be cancelled, in con- 
sideration of his cession of the island and,fort of Bukkur, and of 
his general amicable disposition. Mubarak had, on the contrary, 
been from the first more ox less openly hostile to British in- 
terests, and he had obtained the separate document, similar to 
the one willingly accorded to Ali Murad, only at the urgent 
intercession of his brother the Rais, It was not probgble, there- 
fore, that any claim against him would be waived, The amount 
demanded was 7,00,000 rupecs, and as Mubarak had died on 
igth July, 1839, at a date when the claim could not with safety 
be pressed, he had left the debt as a legacy to his sons, from whom 
it was now required, These heirs endeavoured to evade the claim 
by producing a document given under Sir A, Burnes’s seal, pi- 
porting to promise that the Company would never take lax or 
tribute from their possessions, ‘This evasion was, however, upon 
Sir Alexander's explanations, pronounced groundless, and My, 
Bell was directed to adjust the question at an early date, It does 
ngt appear that the subsidy was ever paid in cash, In 1841 
Mr, Ross Bell was succeeded by an officer whose character was 
one upon which, apparently, Ali Muvid did not consider it ex- 
pedient to practise; and from that period up to the commence. 
ment of the events which led to annexation the outline of Khair 
pur history, like that of all Sind, was comparatively tanquil 
Major* Outram, by the force of his personal qualities, so impressed 
the Mirs with the conviction of his honest policy and friendship, 
that they remained faithful, or at least unaggressive, during the 
Afghan disasters ; and he thus contrived to stave off during 
eighteen months the approach of that crisis which he dreaded ag 
unjust towards Sind, but which others saw to be inevitable, It 
is not to be concealed, nevertheless, that cuning Major Outram’s 
tenure of office many infractions of the commercial Ucaty were 
aR 
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committed ; that intrigues were occasionally carried on to the 
prejudice of the British, and that when, in 1842, an amicable 
negotiation ‘was in progress for the transfer of Shikarpur to the 
British, Mir Nasir Khan of Hyderabad so influenced Mir Rustam 
of Khairpur to hostile feelings towards them, that no alternative 
was left but to suspend the negotiation. Meanwhile, family dis- 
sensions continued among the Khairpur Mirs, until they finally 
came to an open rupture, met in aims, and after a battle, so called, 
signed upon the field a document, dated rsth September, 1842, 
since famous under the name of the ‘ Naundhar treaty, but which, 
as it will appear from the subject of a later portion of this report, 
need not now be further noticed, In the very month in which the 
above-mentioned treaty was signed Sir Charles Napier arrived in 
Sind, invested with full powers, whether military or political, 
He came to cairy into execution Lord Ellenborough’s policy of 
exchanging tribute for territory—of refraining from the acquisition 
of any territory on or beyond the Indus which might not be 1¢- 
quired for the purpose of commanding that river—of granting a 
great reward to that most faithful ally, the Khan of Bahawalpur, 
and of making the Mirs feel that their treaty with the British 
could not be violated with impunity. So accredited, the General 
declared frankly, and with truth, that it was not for him to con- 
sider how the British came to occupy Sind, and he avowed, in 
predication of his subsequent method of unravelling the tangled 
skein of Indus intrigues, a political maxim more frequently acted 
upon than admitted in the Kast—that the Mirs’ plea of not being 
able to control their aroused Balochis was sufficient excuse to 
any other government to overturn them, In the autumn of 1842 
Sir Charles arrived in Upper Sind, and Ali Murad at once 
renewed the requests he had made to Mr, Bell, The General 
quickly detected in him a vigorous-ninded, ambitious, and cun- 
ning barbarian. Ali Murad complained that his brother Rtistam, 
in contempt of the law of Sind, was arranging for the transfer, 
either during life or after death, of the turban of Upper Sind 
to his son Husain, to his (Ali Muriid’s) prejudice, The General 
replied that he would, as bound by treaty, support the applicant’s 
claim against his nephew, but not against his brother, Mir Ristam ; 
‘That, rejoined Ali Murdd, ‘is all I want,’ and from that moment 
he took hig side, In the meanwhile Sir Charles proceeded to 
carry out his instructions regarding the territorial penalty to be 
inflicted upon the Upper Sind Mirs, by the loss of Sabzalkot and 
Bhiingbhara in favour of the Khan of Bahawalpur, instructions 
rendered the more harsh by a second order of Lord Ellen- 
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borough’s, written, apparently, under erroneous information, and 
declaring that all the territory of the Mirs of Khaitpur, &¢, in- 
tervening between the dominions of Bahawalpur and the town and 
district of Rohri should be ceded by those Mirs—an order, in fact, 
mulcting the latter in more than 6,00,000 1upees, 1endering the 
majority of them desperate, and so hastening the crisis of the 
battle of Meeiinee. These measuies, combined with the conscious- 
ness of being suspected by the Gencral of having wnilten a 
treasonable letter to Sher Singh in the Panjab, and aggravated 
by the troubles of family discord and treachery, so fiightened Mir 
Riistam, then 85 years of age, that upon the 18th of December 
following he sent to the General an offer to come into his camp 
and place himself under his personal protection. Sir Charles 
Napier recommended him rather to seek the protection and advice 
of his younger brother, Ali Murad. Mir Ritstam did so, and 
shortly afterwards it was reported that he had .esigned the turban 
of Upper Sind to that brother, On the 27th of December the 
General proposed, through the new Rais, to pay his respects to 
the aged chieftain, but the next moining it was discovered that he 
had decamped to the desert, whither many other Mirs had already 
sought refuge, and where they were collecting their followeis in 
their strongholds, The part which Ali Mmad had played in this 
imbecile and ruinous policy on the part of poot Riistam is pain- 
fully suspected, and probably will never be more than pain- 
fully suspected. That an officer of Sir Charles Napici’s genius 
and experience should not see through his cunning babatism is 
not for an instant supposable, but he was contented, in his own 
words, to walk over Ristam’s folly and Ali Minad's initigues, 
going his own way. T'rom the time when the turban treaty was 
reported to him, the General's course was fixed. That treaty 
might have been, as asserted subsequently hy Ristam, the effect 
of compulsion, or it might have been otherwise ; to Sir Charles 
Napier the intrigues of these people were nothing, Ali Murad 
had become Rais; he was able, and if a traitor, yet a steady 
friend, and the General resolved accordingly that he would not 
reopen a question upon which, as he considered, the tranquillity 
of Upper Sind depended, When, therefore, the Mirs ensconced 
themselves in the desert fortress of Imamghar, Sir Charles 
Napier, considering that that stronghold was, in virlue of his 
* Raisat,’ the legal property of Ali Murad, marched thither with 
that Mir's consent and personal co-operation, and destroyed it on 
the 13th of January, 1843. Towands the close of the same month 
the Khairpur Mirs failed to} meet Major Outram, according to 
are 
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appointmént, at theit capital. They had preferred to mové witir 
their followers towards Hyderabad, whither the General also 
shoitly afterwards maiched, and cut at Meeanee and Daba' the: 
tangled skein of Sind affairs, by placing, with the exception of 
the possessions of AH Murad, the country on both banks of the: 
Inds, from Sukkur to the:sea, at the disposal of the British Govern- 
ment. Fiom that period, the sole natiye state in Sind retaining” 
political individuality was Khairpar. This territory, as guaranteed 
to him after the conquest, yielded, accoiding to His' Highness 
Ali Murad’s own statement, a revenue'of 1g lakhs of rupéés, and 
was inhabited by upwards of 800,0co people. The’ marner in 
which these tertitories were defined and settled will be most 
clearly shown by quoting Mr, Pringle’s memorandum on the, sub- 
ject, That memoiandum sets forth that the principles by which: 
Sir Charles Napier was guided in the occupation of the territoly 
acquired by the conquest were to ‘recognise, as being conform- 
able to the law of the country and ereed of the partiés, by which 
the British Government were botind' by treaty to abide, the assump- 
tion of the turban by Mir Ali Murad, in virtue of the voluntary 
resignation im his favour of his-eldest brother, Mir Ritstam, any 
retiaction of which was by the same law inadmissible; and the 
appropriation by Ali Murad of the lands which had belonged to 
Mir Rastam, both in right of the turban; and as his personal 
patrimony under a will of their father, Mir Sohab, in so far as 
they were in Mir Ritstam’s rightfut posséssiom at the outbreak of 
the war, Also to recognise Ali Murad’s right to all‘such lands as 
were in his own rightful possession at the samé¢ period, and to 
retain all the rest for the British Government, in right of con- 
quest or of forfeiture imposed on: the: Khairpur Mirs generally, 
for breach of engagements previous to the war, The memorandunt 
goes on to relate that a draft of a proposed treaty between the 
British Government and Ali Murad was submitted by Sir:Charles 
Napier om the qth of May, 1845, and that correspondence at 
protracted intervals was maintained om the subject up to the 
18th of January, 1847, but that in- the meantime a circumstance 
had come to Sir Charles Napier’s knowledge; or rather he ob- 
tained corroborative proofs of former suspicions, in respect to it, 
which tended to invalidate the authenticity of one of the docu- 
ments on which the application of his rights to the’ forfeited 
territory north of Rohri had been based, ‘This document was a 
‘treaty purporting to have been executed between Mir Ali Murad 
ond Mirs Ristam and Nasir Khan (the son of their brother 
Mubirak) towards the close of the yéar 1842: At that lime the 
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dlissensions of these Mire had been brought to the issue of arms, 
and in an action in which Ali Mudd had the advantage, peace 
avas purchased by the other two by the cession to him of certain 
dands enumerated in this treaty, which was written in a copy of 
the Kuan. It was, however, brought to Sir Charles Napicr's 
knowledge that a fraud had been committed by Ali Murad in 
respect to this document, by endeavouring to substitute in it the 
word ‘district? for ' vil/age’ in the designation of a plaee ia which 
the village and its surrounding district bore the same name, avd 
interpolating the names of some districts allogether; and that 
when this attempt was unsuccessful, the leaf itself on which the 
names were written had been extracted, and the matter which it 
bore was written afresh, with the desired alterations and additions, 
on another blank leaf of the same Kuan by the same person who 
avrote out the original treaty, The effect of this was to convey lo 
Ali Murad districts of considerable value, in place of villages of 
trifling extent. ‘Thus, then, in fact, His Highness's territories had 
not been finally defined and settled before the question of the 
validity of his tenure had again to be mooted, In: the spring of 
«850 a commission, attended by Mir Ali Mur&d in person, sat lo 
pass their opinion upon the accusation against His Highness of 
having made inteipolations and additions in the treaty signed at 
Naundha by Mis Riastam, Nasir Khin and himself, whereby he 
obtained possession of the parganas of "Miipm, Mathela, and 
Meharki, instead of the villages of Dadloi and Mathela ; and of 
having afterwards substituted a leaf in the Kuan containing these 
alterations copied fairly, in ticu of one in which they had been 
originally made. ‘The veidict of this commission xesulted in the 
‘igsue, on the axst of January, 1852, by order of the Most Noble 
the Governor-General of India (Lord Dalhousie), of a proclama 
tion (see page 53 of Introduction) declaring that Tlis Highness 
Ali Murid Khan's guilt had becn proved; that he was therefore 
degraded from the iank of Rais, and that all his lands and terri- 
‘toiies, excepting those hereditary possessions which were allotted 
to him by his father, Mir-Sohrib Khin, should henceforth be a 
portion of the British empire in India, The t¢ndency and final 
issue of the British rélations .with Sind, and, as a consequence, 
with the Khaixpur State, have been to establish, under circum- 
‘stances of more or less difficulty, the finn and undisputed rule of 
the British Government in that province. ‘This result could not 
be arrived at without involving the exclusion of that confederacy 
‘of kings, or rather barons, under the title of Mirs, who ruled ovér 
the valley of the Indus for about thirly years as tributaries of 
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Kabul, and for about the same period as independent chieftains, 
who then lost upon the field of Meednee the kingdom which, sixty 
years before, they had, in revenge, usurped, and who are now 
represented in the political world solely by that hated and minor 
member of their dynasty who, discovering in very early life, and 
from fraternal treachery, but too valid cause for distrusting hu- 
manity, resolved, when opportunity offered, to play, if a traitor’s, 
yet a winning part, who, in so doing, usurped, as it is suspected, 
his brother’s turban, betrayed his country, and was left, amid the 
common ruin, the Iago of the scene, to find, after many years, 
fit 1etribution in being degraded from that rank which never 
perhaps was rightfully his.” The present ruler of the Khairpur 
State, His Highness Mir Ali Murad Khan Talpur, is the youngest 
son of Mir Sohraéb Khan Talpur, and was born in the year 1815 3 
he is consequently at the present time (1875) about 61 years of 
age. He has several sons now living, amongst whom are Mirs 
Faiz Muhammad (38), Jan Muhammad (33), and Khan Muham- 
mad (30), His eldest son, Mir Shih Nawéz, died on rth 
October, 1874, and as he left male offspring, the eldest son of 
the deceased Mir may be considered as the heir apparent to the 
chieftainship of the Khairpur State. 

Khairpur, the capital town of the territory belonging to His High- 
ness Mir Ali Murad Khan Talpur, in latitude 27° 312’ N., and longi- 
tude 68° 45' E,, seated on the Mirw&h canal, and situate about 
ig miles east of the river Indus, It is distant about 17 miles south 
from Rohri, the main road from which town to Hyderabad runs 
through Khairpur, It has road communication also with the 
villages of Tando Masti Chan and Abhuro, distant from it ro and 
4 miles respectively, The town, which is irregularly built, con- 
sists of a large collection of mud hovels, intermingled with a few 
houses of a better description. It is very filthy, and, owing to 
the excessive heat of the place and the deleterious influence of the 
stagnant marshes around it, is decidedly unhealthy. The palace, 
covered with gaudy lacquered tiles of various hues, is situate in the 
midst of the bazars, and presents little worthy of notice, Outside 
the town are still standing a few tombs of certain Muhammadan 
saints—Pirs Ruhan Zitiwadin pnd Haji Jafir Shahid, ‘Lhere is a 
court of justice here, presided over by a Hindii officer. The popula- 
tion, consisting of Muhammadans and Hinds, the former of whom 
greatly predominate in number, is estimated by some at from 4000 
to sooo souls, but by others as high as 10,000 ; at present (1875) 
it is supposed to be 7275. During the flourishing period of the 
Talpur dynasty it is said to have possessed not less than 15,000 
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inhabitants, but the place is now believed to be fast hastening 
to ruin and decay, The trade of Khairpur is principally in 
indigo, grain (judy and bijri), and oil-seeds, which form the 
chief articles of export, the imports being mostly piece-goods, 
silk, cotton, wool, metals, &c, The manufactures comprise the 
weaving and dyeing of cloths of various kinds, goldsmith’s work, 
and the making of firearms, swords, &c, On the present site 
of the town of Khairpur, which owes ils rise to Mir Sohrih Khan 
Talpur, stood, prior to the year 1787, the village of Boira, and the 
zamindari or estate of the Phulpotras. It was selected as the 
residence of the chief Mirs of Noithern Sind, and for some time 
during Talpur rulé, a British Resident was stationed here, in terms 
of the treaty of 20th April, 1838, concluded between the British 
Government and the Mirs of Sind. 

Khairpur Dharki, a Government town in the Ubauro taltika of 
the Rohri Deputy Collectorate, distant about 65 miles north-east from 
Rohri, Ithas road communication with Ubauro, Rawati, Mirptir and 
Raharki, ‘This town, which is the head-quarter station of a Tapa- 
dar, possesses a musifirkhadna, vernacular school, a thiina with a 
police force of 7 men, and a cattle pound. The population, num- 
bering 1602 souls, comprises 482 Muhammadans, mostly of the 
Dhar, Malik, Kori, Muhana, Lohar, Dakhan, Daya, and Shdkh 
tribes, and 1120 Hindiis, who are chiefly of the Banya caste, The 
trade of the place is principally in grain, sugar, molasses, oil, and 
cloth, The Lohars of this town are noted for their handiwork in 
pots, pipe bowls, knives, razors, &e, The Dhars, who were once 
the principal landowners in the Ubaunro district, are thus referred 
to by Lieutenant Lester, a former Deputy Collector in Sind, in 
his report (wrilten in 1852) on the districts on the left bank of the 
Indus: “The Dhars are a race of Musalmins, but originally 
Hinds, who emigrated from their native country of Tonk Jodah, 
near Delhi, under their chicf, one Jodh Dhar, and settled in 
Ubauro, This took place about m1, §§1 (A.D. 1150), The Dhars 
took Ubauro by force of arms from the Odhanas, a Muhammadan 
race, who formerly possessed it, and Jodh Dhar became the acknow- 
ledged ruler of the district of Ubauro. Alim Khan, the twelflh 
chief in succession to Jodh Dhar, was the first who surrendered 
his independence, He became subject to,the kings of Delhi 
about A.D. 1634, and one of their first savads is dated 1. 1052 
(A.D. 1626), by which one-half of the grain produce is allowed to 
the Dhar chief, and the other half taken by the Delhi Government, 
About aD. 1795, the Talpur chiefs, Mirs Sohrib and Riistam, 
wrested from the chief of Ubauro some of the west and south-west 
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*parls of that pargana near Sithad, and called this acquired terri- 
tory ‘Nao Khalsa,’ The Dhars were, howeyer, allowed the 
‘zamindari of these lands. In 1817 the Talpurs took Sabzaikot, 
two-thirds of which were possessed by the Hyderabad Mirs, and 
one-third by Mir Riistam. The Talpurs continued to encroach by 
degrees on the possessions of the Dhars in Ubauro, until one-half 
only remained in the possession of the latter. At length, on the 
death of Bhambi Khan, his son, Abi] Khair, was only allowed an 
eighth share of the Goveiment revenue besides zamindari; he 
was permitted to hold one jagir, called Chanali, and four wheels.” 
The town of Khairpur Dharki 1s comparatively modern, having 
been founded about 1787 by the grandfather of Jam Abul Khair 
Dhar, the present head of the Dhar tribe. 

Khairpur Jtiso, a jagir village in the Latkdna talitka of the 
Larkana Deputy Collectorate, distant about 10 miles west by south 
from:the town of Larkana. This village is held in jagir by Mir 
Bijar Khan Talpur (Shahdadini), a lineal descendant and 1epre- 
sentalive of the’ Mir Bijar, who was murdered by the Kalhora 
prince, Abdii Nabi Khan. It has direct road communication 
wilh Larkana and Witra, being on that line of road, and is the 
head-quarter station of the Tapadir of Lang. It has also lines to 
accommodate five policemen anda musifirkhana, The population 
numbers 955 souls, of whom 296 are Musalmans of the Isran, 
Chana, Sahta, and Tunia tribes, and 6§9 Hindiis of the Nangdev 
and Ahitja castes. There are no manwlactures of any importance, 
and the local trade is mostly in judr and rice, bul to what extent is 
not known, There is no transit trade, There is a forl in this 
village, built originally hy one Jiiso, of the Muhana tribe ; it is 
now occupied by the jagidar, Mir Bijar Khan. 

Khairpur Natheshith, 2 town in the Kakar taldka of the 
Mehar Deputy Collectorate, situate 8 miles south of Mehar, with 
which place it has road communication, as well as with Kakar, 
Sita, and Gozo, There is also water communication by the Kudan 
canal, and the Western Nara is only one and a half miles distant 
from it to the westward, It is a jagir village belonging to Mir 
Khan Muhammad Talpur, and has now a municipality, estal- 
lished in August 1873, the receipts of which in 1873-74 were 
575 rupees, and the disbursements 347 rupecs. There was a 
musifirkhana here, but it was destroyed by the floods of 1874. 
Theie is accommodation for 4 men of the district police, and 
the place also possesses a Government vernacular school and 
cattle pound. The inhabitants, numbering 1430 in all, are com- 
posed of 840 Musalinans and 590 Hindits, The former are of the 
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Saiyad and Sindi tribes ; the latter Brahmans and Lohinas, The 
chief employments of the population are agriculture and trade, 
The trade, both local and transit, is in grain of different kinds, 
and cloth; of’manufactures there seem to be none of any 
consequence. 

Khalid, a Government village in the Larkana talitka of the 
Larkana Division, 6 miles west from Larkana, with which town, 
as also with Akil, it has road communication, The inhabitants, 
numbering in all 1247, comprise 1034 Mysalmans of the Kalhora 
and Ghado tribes, and 213 Hindiis. Their chief employment is 
agriculture, ; 

Khanpur, a Government village in the Shikarpur talika of the 
Sukkur and Shikarpur Deputy Collectorate, distant about 8 miles 
north-east from Shikirpur. Itis close to the Sherwah dandh, which 
protects it fiom the northern floods, and is siluate on the road 
leading from this Iatter town to Kashmor, and has road communi- 
cation with Zurkhél, Thairio and Abid Mélani, It is the head- 
“quarter, station of a Tapadar, and has a small police post of 7 
men, a musdfirkhdna and a “dhak,” or cattle pound, The 
population, numbering 2807, comprises 1849 Musalmans, prin- 
cipally of the Bapar and Sethar tribes, and 958 Hindiis of the 
Lohano caste, The occupation of the inhabitants is mostly 
agricultural, 

Much of the land around this town has been bought up by a 
wealthy Banya, Cultivation by well is largely carried on, there 
being in and around.this village no less than 52 wells. The mant- 
fuctures of this place are weaving, shoemaking, and pottery, ‘The 
trade of Khanpur is in agricultural produce, but to, what extent 
and yalue does not appear to be known, 

Khinwihan, a ‘Government village i in the Kandiaro taltka of 
the Naushahto Division, distant, 18 miles north-east from Thaxtisha, 
and 8 miles north-dast from Kandiaro, It has road communication 
with the villages of Bhélani and Gulshah, distant front it ‘respec- 
tively 6 and 2 mhiles, It is the head-quaiter station of a Tapa- 
dar, but has no police lines, The population, numbering 1085 
in all, comprises Muhammadans, mostly of the Saiydd and Sahta 
tribes, and Hindiis of the Lohino caste, but the number of each 
class is not known, Their occupation is chiefly aguiculltral, 
Lieutenant Jameson mentions that Ue ntmiber of inhabitants 
in 1852 was 829, of whom 418 were Muhammadans, and 411 
Hindiis, The houses in all were 251, and the number of 
shops 41. Cotton’ cloth is manufactured here to’ a small extent 
for both home consumption and export; bit the ‘trade, which 
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is in grain and cloth, is both small and unimportant, The town 
is supposed to have been founded about 300 years ago, by one 
Khan Sahta, a Zamindar. 

Khatifin, a Government village in the Hyderabad talika of 
the Hyderabad Collectorate, distant ro miles north of Hyderabad, 
and having road communication with Tando Jam and Masu 
Bbhurgari. No Government officers reside here, There are 
police lines for 2 men. The population, numbering in all 
1670 persons, comprises 1224 Musalmans of the Khatian tribe, 
and 446 Hindis, mostly Lohanos. Their chief employment is 
agriculture, The trade is in cotton and grain, but to what extent 
is not known. 

Khipra, a taliika (or revenue sub-division) in the Thar and 
Parkar Political Superintendency, with an area, including the 
Sanghar talika, which is subordinate to it, of about 3114 square 
miles, It has 8 tapas and 28 dehs, with a population of 45,145 
souls, The revenue, imperial and local, of this sub-division for 
the four years ending 1873-74, is as follows :— 


1870-71. 187172. 1872-73» 1873-74. 


(rupees, rupees. rupees rupees, 


Imperial. . 96,529 | 1,15,146 | 1,21,264 | 1,26,593 


Local . » «| 8,375 13,007 | 15,364 | 13,158 


Totaliupecs . | 84,704 | 1,28,153 | 1,36,628 | 1,39, 751 





Khipra, a town in the talfika of the same name, in the ‘Thar 
and Parkar Political Superintendency, seated on the astern Nara, 
and distant about 4o miles northsyest from Umarkot, It has 
road communication with the towns of Mirpur Khas (in the Hala 
division), Ghuldm Nabi Shah-jo-got, Sanghar, Umarkot, Hathungo, 
and Fuledi, It is the head-quarter station of a Mtkhtyarkar and 
Tapadir, and has a police post of 29 men, civil and criminal 
courts, a dispensary, dharamsila, and a cattle pound, There was 
a Government school established here, but it was broken up, 
owing to the poor attendance of pupils. Khipra possesses a 
municipality, estalished in 1862, the 1evenue of which in 1873-74 
amounted to 2362 rupees, and the expenditure to 2178 rupees, 
The population, numbering in all 1227, comprises 211 Musalmiing 
of the Baloch, Khaskéli, Kalhora, and Hingoro tribes, and 1016 
Hinditis, principally Brahmans, Lohanos, Khitris, Bhils and Mén- 
gwars, Their occupation is for the most part agricultural. The 
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manufactures of this place consist mainly in the weaving and 
dyeing of cloth, and the trade is in cotton, wool, cocoa-nuis, metals, 
grain, sugar, tobacco, and other articles, The transit trade is in 
grain, cattle, wool, ghi, indigo, sugar and cloth, This town is 
supposed to have been founded about a century ago by one Hila 


Mari. 
Khokhar, a lown in the Alahyar-jo-Tando taliika of the 


Hala Deputy Collectorate, seated on the Sarafraiawah canal, and 
distant 20 miles south-east from Hala. It has road communication 
with Nasaipur and Alahyar-jo-Tando, ‘Thee is a Tapadir's 
“dara” here, as also a police thina. The population is 939 in 
number, is composed of Musalmins and Hindits, but the number 
of each is not known, The former are chiefly of the Khokhar 
and Khaskéli tribes, and the latler Lohanos and Panjabis. Their 
principal occupation is agriculture, The trade of the place is 
mostly in grain, ghi, sugar and oil, but both it and the transit 
trade are of no consequence, There is no manufacture of any 
kind in this town, Khokhar is said to have been founded by one 
Bahadir Khan Khokhar, about 97 years ago; the chief men of 
“note now iesiding in it are Bia Khan Khokhar, Rata Khan 
Khokhar, Muhammad Khan Khokhay, and Assumal Sett. 

Khora, a village in the Khairpur State, seated on the Abulwiro 
canal, and distant about 20 miles south from the town of Khainpur. 
The postal 10ad between Hyderabad and Multan runs through this 
place, and it has road communication besides with Kot Diji and 
Gambat, The population, numbering in all about 3678 souls, 
congists mostly of Musalmins, who are engaged in weaving coarse 
cotton cloths, 

Khorwah, a Government village in the Gfini talika of the 
Tanda Reputy Collectorate, and the head-quarter station of a 
‘Tapadir, is situate in latitude 24° 4o! N,, and longitude 68° 24’ E, 
It is distant 26 miles soyth of Tanda Muhammad Khan, and 47 
from Hyderabad, and has road communication with Badin, Mirpur 
Batoro (Kar. Coll,), Btilri and Tanda Muhammad Khan, There 
are police lines, and a Tapadir’s “déra,” bul no other public 
buildings, The inhabitants number 1320, but the number of 
Hindtis and Musalmins is not known, They are mostly of 
the cultivating class, with a few traders and shopkeepers, while the 
trade and manufactures of the place are poor and unimportant, 
the former mostly in cloths, grain, rice and ghi. ‘The transit 
trade consists only of rice and ghi, in inconsiderable quantities, 
This village is supposed to have been built about 98 years ago, by 
one Kamal Khor. 
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Kohistan, a talika {or portion) of the Karachi Collectorate, 
included, so far as magisterial jurisdiction is concerned, in the 
Sehwan division of the samé collectorate. This talka comprises 
a very barren and hilly tract of country, extending in length from 
north to south 60 miles (though according to Major Preedy, a 
former collector of Karachi, 120 miles), and in breadth from east 
to west from 45 to 50 miles. {ft is bounded on the north by the 
Sehwan division ; ok the’east by the-same and the Jerruck districts, 
aiange of hills known at various places under the name of Karo, 
Sirjaino, Sumbak; #1i, Hothiyan, Rani Kara, Sian, and Dharan, 
forming the boundary ‘line; on the south by the Kadéji hills and 
the Kartichi taliika; and on the avest ‘by the Habb river and the 
‘Khirthar range of mountains, The configuration of this district 
‘on ils northern, eastern, and southern ‘sides is in several places 
very irregular, The area of Kohistin is mentioned by Preedy 
'to be about 6ooo square miles, but the Sind Survey Department 
‘does not estimate it at more than 4048 square miles, The general 
aspect of this talitka is decidedly mountainous ; its principal ranges 
being, in fact, continuations of the great Khirthar range, In its, 
‘southern portion there are extensive plains, separated from each 
other by low lines of hills, running generally from north to south, 
and showing evident signs of volcanic action. These plains, after 
a fall of rain, produce an abundance of forage, and vast herds of 
catile from the neighbourhood of the Indus are frequently pas- 
tured there, In the central portion of this highland district the 
hills rise to the dignity of mountains, with proportionately deep 
and wide valleys, ‘To the north ‘they are of limestone formation, 
with very precipitous sides, and the bottoms are filled with huge 
‘boulders of rock brought down by hill-torrent after heavy rain, 
The valley of-te Mohul, which is 20’miles long by 10 in breadth, 
has a pretty appéarance after rain, the hills inclosing it being 
from 800 to rooe feet in altitude, . 

The principal giveams in Kohistin are the Habb, Baran, and 
Malir, ‘The first, which, excepting the Indus, is the only perma- 
nent river in Sind, is said to take its rise at a spot near either 
Zehri or Hoja Jamot, in Balochistin, or, as some affirm, near 
Kelat. In the upper part of its course it flows in a south-easterly 
-direction for 25 miles, and then turning due south, it holds its way 
for about go miles; it then turns to the south-west, and, after a 
total length of roo miles, falls into the Arabian’ Sea on the 
northavestein side of Cape Monze, in latitude 24° 50! N,, and 
longitude 66° 36’ E, Delhoste states that this tiver, which for a 
long distance forms the western line of boundary between Sind 
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and the Las Béla territory, has never been Known to fail in water- 
supply, even in the driest séasons, After heavy‘rain in the hills, a 
very large body of water comes down this stream; but it soo 
passes ‘off, leaving here and these'deep pools which abound with 
fish and alligators. The whole course of this stream is described 
asa. succession of rocks in gravelly gorges in the angged and banen 
Pabb mountains, Another’ stream, the: Baran, which is in fact 
nothing more -than an extensive mountain torrent, rises in the 
Khirthar range 60 miles north-west of Hamlani, and after a 
couse of about go miles, in which it is said to dhain an area of 
x2g§o square miles, joins the Indus a few miles -below the town of 
Kotri, After rain in the hills, a large body of water flows down: 
the bed of this river into the Indus. -In several places there is a 
considerable extent of arable Jand on this stream, but except 
about its head, westward of the Khirthar range, where there is a 
small area cultivated by the Gabol tribe of Balochis, the land is. 
nearly all waste. The Baran would appear to have forced its way 
through the Khirthar hills by a very narrow pass—the work, it is 
presumed, of some convulsion of nature, Both this stream and 
the Gaj river, in the Sehwan district, seem to have found their way 
through these hills in a similar manner. .The rocky sides of both 
passes are perfectly perpendicular, and, as remarked by Mr, James, 
a Deputy Collector of Sehwan, one would suppose some giant 
had cut two distinct slices out of this lofty range, ‘The scenery in 
their neighbourhood is very fine and attractive, and these passes- 
must be considered to rank among the most remarkable natural’ 
objects to be scen in this part of the Karichi Collectorate, The 
Malir river, known as the Vadia near ils source.in the western 
range of hills,in about latitude 25° a0! N,, and longitude 67° 38' E., 
anc-as the Gurban in its middle course, from a. village of that name 
near which it flows, after taking a south-weslerly course of about 
60 miles, falls into the sca by the Gisri creek, When in flood, 
after heavy rains in the hills, a very large head of water flows down 
its bed for a short time; but during the greater part of the year it 
is nearly dry, This river is said in ils course to drain an aren of 
779 square miles, ‘There are numerous other mountain streams; 
or “nais,” as they are called, but they are dry almost'the whole of 
the year, though water is readily obtainable by digging a few fect 
in the beds of these torrents, Oving Lo the very hilly nature of 
this district, and its distance from the Indus, there are no canals 
for inrigational purposes, 

Cummate.—The climate. of this hilly portion of Sind differs in 
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some respects from that in the plains. Thus, at Bila Khans’ 
Thina, it is, it seems, neither so hot, nor, at the same time, so 
cold as at other towns in the flat country, During the year 1871, 
the mean maximum heat at that station was only 86°, the mean 
minimum, being 73°: the hottest months were April, May, and 
June, During January and February the prevailing winds were 
from the east and west, and during the remaining ten months from 
the east and south-west. The maximum, minimum, and mean 
temperature at this station during the three years ending 1874 is 
shown below :-— 








Year, Maximum. | Minimum. | Mean, 
ana |) a ° ° 
1872 gr 68 79 
1873 100 62 8r 
1874 99 64, 8r 





The average yearly rainfall, as observed at Bila Khan's Thana 
during a period of eight years ending 1874, is 8'22 inches; that 
for five years ending 1874 is shown in the following table :—- 









Months, | 1840. | 1871, | 1892. | 1873, | 1874. Months, | 1840. | 184s, | 1872, | 1893, | 1844 
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January +07 | 5°54 












February + August» 5) amt] 993 | ¢58 | 3°33 | S120 
March . + September , oe TTT ws ” 
April oo + October. + | ++ vy oe . 
Mays « + November . |». . . 
June, « « December 






o 





The wild animals of this district are the same as those generally 
found in the hilly portions of the province, and comprise the 
hyena, panther, wolf, fox, ibex, “gad” (wild sheep), &c, Among 
birds, the vulture, raven, grey pigeon, partridge and quail: reptiles 
of various kinds are also numerous, Large herds of sheep and 
goats are pastured in different parts of this taltika by the Baloch 
tribes, and form the greater part of their wealth, 

The inhabitants of this district in 1856 numbered, it was 
supposed, about 16,410 souls, of whom 14,154 were Musalmans 
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and 2246 Hindis, The exact number, as found by the census 
of 1872, was 5681, which would thus only give 1*4 persons to 
the square mile, Of this number 900 are Hindtis and 4713 
Musalmans. The population is, however, from its nomadic 
nature, a very fluctuating one, there being but six permanent 
villages throughout the whole talika, The people inhabiting this 
district are Balochis of the Gabol, Rind, and Nohdni tribes, as also 
Namrias and Jokias, The Baloch tribes live mostly in the northern 

part of Kohistin, about Pokhan, Dhut and Rani-jo-Got, while 
be Nimrias and Jokias are found in the central and southern 
portions, These two latter tribes are Sindis proper, and claim a 
descent from the great Samma tribe, Of the Niimrias there are 
about twenty-four sub-divisions, The Jokias state themselves to 
be fof Rajpdt descent, the first man of any consequence among 
them having been Jam Bijar ; they are noted for courage and fidelity, 
and many of the tribe are in the employ of different native govern- 
ments. They mostly inhabit that part of the district near the 
Malir, Rann Pitiani, Malmuari, Gadap, and the country generally 
lying between the Gharo creek and the Habb siver, Both the 
Niimria and Jokia tribes have been described at some length in 
another part of this Gazetteer (see Jerrucx), ‘Their chief employ- 
ment is in tending immense flocks of sheep, goats, &c., on which 
they subsist, The Gabols scem the most inclined to agricultural 
pursuits, but the other tribes are essentially nomadic in their habits, 
moving about from place to place according to the requirements 
of their flocks, As a rule, they never erect any dwelling of a more 
substantial character than a mat hut, which can be put up ina 
couple of hours, The Ntimrias are especially averse to have any 
dealings with the Government ; but all the tribes are great adepts 
at cattle-lifting, which is the chief prevailing crime among them, as 

«it is generally throughout Sind. 

Of the revenue derived by Government from this immense tract of 
country there is nothing to be said at present, since all land assess- 
ment in the talika was remitted for twenty years, commencing from 
1865, at the suggestion of Colonel W. R. Lambert, Collector of 
Karachi, Formerly there was appointed for this district a Makh- 
tyarkar, on a salary of 50 rupees per mensem, with a subordinate 
establishment costing about 90 rupees per mensem, or 1680 rupecs 
in all per annum ; but the entire revenue of the taliika in some years 
was only 500 rupees, and it was in consequence of this deficiency 
that a reduction of establishment became imperatively called for, 
Major Preedy, who reported on Kohistin, states that the revenue 
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from all sources in 1854-55 was 117% 1upees, much of which was 
raised fiom a tax on cait-loadsof grass‘and garden cuiltivation, carried 
on principally in the Malir valley, The Government establishment 
there cost 90 rupees per mensem, but this was subsequently in- 
creased to 205 rupees, The assessment on land then in force 
was very light, as will’be seen from the following statement :— 


In Kot Rani, Barani land , . 6 annas per jiréb, 
Inother places. 6 6. se Ae a 
On well cultivation . . . 8 rupees per well, 


The abolition of all asséssment on land in this district for a 
period of twenty years would, it was expected, induce many of the 
tribes to give their attention more to cultivation than they hitherto 
have done. To some extent this expectation has already been 
realised, and about Gooo acres are now estimated to be yearly 
cultivated, and ,this area is yearly increasing, The Government 
establishment At present kept up in Kohistén consists only of a 
Kotwal, with the powers of a subordinate magistrate, on a monthly 
salary of 40 rupees, with “vo peons and a small monthly con- 
tingent allowance, The police force -comprises in all 77 men, 
under a chief constable, Of these 25 are mounted, and the 
remainder armed and unarmed foot-police, There is one thana, a 
sub-thina, and 17 police posts. Colonel Lambert also recom- 
mended the constriction of a road from Billa Khan’s Thino, the 
chief village in the taltika to Kotri, a distance of 32 miles, and this 
has since been carried cit, The road also from Jhangar to 
Kariichi, a distance of 136 miles, has been much‘improved, especi- 
ally that portion crossing the ‘Kadéji hills, ‘The following is the 
road route from Jhaingay to Karachi ; and, in a barren desert like 
that of Kohistin, it may not be out of place to state that, though 
water and forage are, asa rule, abundant, other supplies are not 
generally procurable, and travellers by this route will do well to 
take with them ‘all thev mav' yeanire in this respect :— 
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ae es 
FRoM JHANGAR TO KARACHI, 


Stages, in Remarks. 





1. Chorlo . Has a Dhmamsila, 

2, Malti. Do. 

3. Pokhan . 

4 Kajir. 

5. Bachini . 

6. Bila Khan’s 
Dumaj , 
lek . 

9. Kadéji 

ro, Gurban . 

11, Dumb, 

12, Saphura . 

13. Kaaichi , 








Besides the two lines of communication already referred to, 
there is a branch road, 17 miles in length, from Kajir to Taung, 
near the Keldt boundary. This latter village is one of the prin- 
cipal police stations in Kohistin, There is another road also, 
5 miles in length, connecting Bila Khan's Thino with Malik, a 
village belonging to Sardar Khan. 

The chief town of this district is Bila Khan’s Thino, a Govern- 
ment village, distant about 32 miles west from Kotri, and 64 miles 
north-east from Karachi, with both which places, as well as the 
village of Malik (5 miles), it has road communication, This town 
is seated not far from the Baran river, from which good water is 
at all times obtainable by digging some five or six feet under the 
surface of its apparently dry bed, It is the head-quarter station of 
a Kotwal, who has the powers of a subordinate magistrate, and 
there is a police thina with a force of 16 men, under a chief con- 
stable, The population of the place is not more than 440, of 
whom 238 are Musalmans, chiefly of the Namria and Binfat tribes, 
and 202 Hindils of the Banya caste, Asa rule, their occupation 
is principally pastoral and agricultural, and what trade does exist 
is for the most part in wool, ghi, and cattle. In addition to a 
branch post-office there is a dispensary at this town, under the 
charge of an officer of the subordinate Government Medical 
Establishment; it is wholly supported by Government at an 
average annual cost of about a thousand rupees, The admissions, 

2G 
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&e., into this dispensary during the years 1873 and 1874 were 
as follows :— 





Admissions in | Casualties in} Average Dally 











Attendance. Remarka. 
1893, | 1844. | 1893. | 1874 1873, | 1844. 
In-paticnts ae 1% rD " se {No epidemic discase 
' has ever prevailed 
Outpatients , "BS 96 o 139 | 33*t | here since the es- 
tablishment of the 
dispensary. 





Trups.—-A. system of blood feud prevails in Kohistin between 
yarious Baloch tribes, inducing a state of things which is deserving 
of notice, The causes from which these ‘arise are at times trivial 
in the extreme: thus, in a squabble where the turban of a man of 
one tribe may happen to be knocked off his head by a man of 
another tribe, a sufficient provocation is presumed to have been 
given, not alone to the insulted individual, but even to his rela- 
tives or his tribe, which can only be wiped out by the blood of 
either the insulter or of one of his relations, When this is effected, 
the other tiibe proceeds to avenge the murder of their clansman, 
and thus the feud may go on for years, To puta stop to this 
state of things, it becomes necessary to imprison the chief of the 
tribe, though sometimes the offended party whose turn it is to take 
revenge is willing to be appeased by a gift of money, camels, or 
cattle, and then there is an end to the feud, Mr, James, a former 
Deputy Collector of Sehwan, thus refers to a feud as at present 
existing between two tribes, the Birfat Loharinis (a branch of the 
powerful Niimria family) and the Baréjos, who reside near Taung, 
in Kohistin: “Tour or five years ago, one Nur Muhammad, a 
man. of great influence amongst the Baréjos, seduced a Loharini 
woman and slew her husband, He atlempted to purchase peace, 
but the Lohardnis declined the offer. He was tried for murder, 
put the refinements of our English procedure not suiting cases of 
this sort, as occurring among barbarous and wild tribes, he was 
acquitted, although the whole country around knew of his guilt, 
and the Government had taken very strong measures towards 
securing his extradition from the Kelat State, Some Loharinis 
were subsequently caught by the police with arms in their hands, 
going to murder him, and these were bound over to keep the 
peace ; but it was of no avail trying to save his life. On the 26th 
of April, 1871, he, accompanied by his step-son and another man, 
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was met by his enemies in a pass near Taung, when the two 
former were shot and cut to pieces with swords, The thiid man 
happened to be a wandering minstrel of the powerful Chuta iibe, 
and his life was spared, but he had recognised the murderers. 
When the case came on for trial, the Baréjos tried to implicate 
another man, a Gabol, as they have a feud with a section of that 
tribe also, They thought, in fact, if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion, to kill two birds with one stone, but the desire, as might be 
expected, failed, and the three real murderers were acquitted. 
It is now the Baréjos’ turn to take a life, and if stern measures be 
not taken to stop the feud, they will most assuredly do so. This 
example will show how, notwithstanding that the district has been 
under British rule for 25 years, the vendetta still flourishes amongst 
the rude Baloch tribes,” 

Kot Diji, (See Dir For.) 

Kot Habib, 2 Government village in the Naushahro Abro 
taliika of the Sukkur and Shikarpw Deputy Collectorate, distant 
6 miles west from Shikarpur, and 12 miles west from Garhi Yasin, 
the road from the Lakhi Tar, near Shikarpur, to Jhali passing by 
it, It is the head-quarter station of a Tapadar, and has a cattle 
pound, There is also a small vernacular school, supported by the 
Zamindar, Faiz Muhammad Mahar, The population, numbering 
in all 862 souls, consists of Musalmans of the Bapar and Sethar 
tribes, and Hindiis, mostly of the Lohdno caste, but the number 
of each class is not known. The manufactures and trade of this 
place seem to be of small importance, the former consisting 
in the weaving of cloth, shoemuking and poltery, the latter in 
agricultural produce, 

Kot Sultan, a large Government village in the Shikiérpur 
taliika of the Sukkur and Shikdrpur Division, distant 8 miles north 
of Shikarpw, on the main road from which town to Jacobabad it 
is situate. It has road communication also with Got Mian Saheb, 
Jagan, and Zorkhel, It is the head-quarter station of a ‘Tapadar, 
and possesses police lines, a Government school and a dharamsila, 
The inhabitants, numbering in all 2014, comprise 1275 Musal- 
mans (Pathins and Saiyads), and 793 Hinds, The population 
are mostly employed in trade, 

Kotri, a taltika (or revenue sub-division) of the Sehwan Deputy 
Collectorate, having an aren of 684 square miles, with 3 tapas, 
ag villages, and a population of about 23,643 souls, The revenue, 
imperial and local, of this sub-division for the four years ending 
1873~74 is as follows (see nest page) — 
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1870-7. 1871-72. 1872-73: 1879-74. 


rupecs, rupees. Tupecs rapees, 


Imperial, . - 13,054 28,364. 36,449 37,872 
Local. we 12,537 13,698 12,482 32,931 





Total iupees . | 25,591 | 42,062 48,931 50,803 





Kotri, a large and important town in the taliika of the same 
name of the Sehwan Deputy Collectorate, in latitude 25° 22' N., 
and longitude 68° 20’ E. It is situate on the right bank of the 
Indus, opposite to the village of Gidii Bandar, in the Hyderabad 
talika, and is between 66 and 67 feet above mean sea-level. 
The river bank at Kotri may be considered as permanent, being 
high and well protected from the stream, but there is much 
low-lying land to the westward of the town, and at times Kotii 
has been placed in considerable danger of being washed into the 
river from the sudden and violent inundations of the Baran moun- 
tain-torrent, ‘This danger has to some extent becn removed by 
the cutting of deep channels to the northward of the town, and 
these, leading into the Indus, drain off the surplus water arising 
from these inundations. A. Jaxdh or dam was also put up a few 
years since as some preservative against the flood waters, The 
river opposite to Kotri may be considered as having a mean 
breadth of oyer 600 yards, with a general mean depth of be- 
tween 9 and xo feet, though during the inundation season 
this latter may be estimated at from 18 to 20 feet, ‘The 
town has three means of communication with other places: 
first, by the river, in sleamers and native sailing craft ; second, 
by roads, main and branch ; and thirdly, by railway, Kotri being 
the present northern terminus of the Sind railway, By the 
river, Kotri is placed in regular and periodical communication 
with Sukkur (about 270 miles distant) and a few intermediate 
stations; with Mitankot (430 miles), Mullin (570 miles), and 
other places in the Panjib; and in addition to this, native 
sailing vessels, known as @idhis, usc it from both up and down 
river, bringing and taking away merchandise of various kinds. 
At times the river bank at Kotri, with the flotilla steamers, their 
barges, and numerous native boats moored close to the shore, all 
either discharging or taking in cargo, presents an animated and busy 
appearance not to be seen at any other station on the river between 
this town and Sukkur. Kotri has road communication with Sehwan, 
distant 84 miles N,N.W., #@ Bada, Unarpur, Gopang, Manjhand, 
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Sann, Amri, and Laki; with Karachi by two road routes, one by 
Bila Khan’s Thano, distant about 96 miles, and the other vid 
Jerruck, Tatta, Gharo, Pipri, and Landhi, distant about 111 miles, 
A road also runs from Kotri to Band-vira, distant 24 miles, By 
railway, Kotri has communication with Karachi, »#@ Balhivi, Met- 
ing, Jhimpir, Jungshahi, Dabéji and Malir, distant 106 miles, Tor 
the more convenient transporl of goods to and from the river 
steamers at Kotri, some miles of sidings aie laid down on the 
river bank, in a zig-zag direction, in such a manner as to suit any 
condition of the river, whether at its lowest or in the flood season, 
Kotri is the head-quarter station of numerous Government officers 
connected with the Depuly-Collectorale, such as the Deputy 
Collector, the Mikhtyarkar of the talika, the Civil Surgeon, the 
Settlement Officer for all Sind, the Conservator and Registrar 
of the Indus, and the Judge of the subordinate Civil Cowt, A 
large number of officials connected with the Indus Steam Flotilla 
Company and Sind railway also reside here, There are two 
Christian churches in the place, one Protestant and the other 
Roman Catholic ; for the duties of the former place of worship a 
minister is provided at the joint expense of Government and the 
railway company. Kotri possesses also a civil hospital, court 
house, subordinate jail, post-office, Government and other schools, 
travellers’ bangalow, dharamsila, and catlle pound, The Indus 
steam flotilla establishment at Kotri is on an extensive scale, 
having its offices in the old fort, and near it are the workshops 
for the repairs of the steamers and their barges, ‘Uhis company 
has also a large floating dock on the river, capable of receiving 
any of its sleamers for repair, ‘There is a police thina here with 
a force of 32 men, of whom two are chicf constables; there was 
besides an European inspector of town police, but this post has 
recently been abolished. Kotri possesses a municipality, established 
in 1854, having an annual income ranging from 7000 rupees to 
10,000 rupees, The municipal garden, close to the old fort, is small 
but used to be well kept, and produced, at certain seasons of the 
year, a fair quantity of vegetables and fruit, Much has already 
been done by the municipalily towards carrying out a proper system 
of conservancy ; and the severe cholera visitation of 1869 has shown 
the necessity for filling up many of the pits, which were somewhat 
numerous in both the European and Native quarters of this town, 
The European quarter, which lies to the north and west of the 
Native town, is well laid oul, and is, as it were, embosomed in 
foliage, the roads being fairly lined on both sides with fine trees of 
various kinds, now very properly kept thinned since the cholera 
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epidemic of 1869, The bangalows, which are here built of mud 
and kachha brick, ave everywhere sturounded by large “com- 
potinds,” or inclosures, containing in some instances neatly-kept 
gardens, walled 1ound with the same material. Itisin this quarter 
that the different European Government officers, the officials of 
the Indus flotilla, Sind railway, and others reside. On the 
southern side of the European quarter is the Library and Me- 
chanics Institute (formerly the billiard-room of the Indus Flotilla 
Company), and on the main road, near the foit, stands a fine 
red-brick built edifice used as’a school, which owes its existence 
to Colonel M. R, Haig, settlement officer for the whole Province, 
and an accomplished Sindi scholar, The railway station and 
buildings at Kotri are only temporary erections, and offer but 
poor accommodation to passengers. The atea occupied by the 
railway company is a very large one, and the company possesses 
a row of upper-storied buildings, erected in the first instance 
specially for the accommodation of its own subordinate emps/ayés, 
but at present they are indiscriminately occupied. The Native 
town is to the south-east of the European quarter, and skirts the 
river bank for some distance. In matters of sanitation, much more 
attention has been given by the inhabitants to the cleanliness of 
the town since 1869, the cholera year, when so many of the people 
fell victims to the frightful epidemic which prevailed in the month 
of September of that year, The streets run pretty regularly at 
right angles to the river, and present the usual signs of a large and 
busy Indian town, 

The population of Kotri by the late census of 1872, including 
its adjacent hamlets of Khinpur and Miani Multani, was found to 
be 7949; of these §166 were Musalmans of the Nimria, Saiyad, 
Shekh, Gorkhani and Pathan tribes; the Hindfis number 2455, 
and are principally of the Brahman and Lohano castes, ‘The 
Christian population, comprising Europeans, Euvasians and Goa- 
nese, are 304 in number, and the remaining 24 are made up of 
Parsis and other nationalities, 

The trade of Kotri is locally inconsiderable, but its transit 
trade, owing to the situation of the down on a permanent bank of 
the Indus, and to ils ready accessibility to Karachi by railway, is of 
great importance, The articles of merchandise, mostly sent up- 
river by the Indus Flotilla Company's steamers to Sukkur and the 
Panjab, comprise liquors, such as beer, wines, and spirits (chiefly 
for the European troops quartered in the Panjab), metals, 1ailway 
mateiials, piece-goods and silk. Those principally bought down 
by the same company’s boats to Kotri, are cotton, wool, grain of 
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sorts, oil-seeds, indigo, ghi, oil, saltpetre and sugar, Of the mer- 
chandise sent from Koti by rail to Karachi, the chief articles are 
cotton, oil-seeds, grain of sorls, wool, indigo, oil, ghi, and dye- 
stuffs, Water from Kotri is forwarded to Karachi especially for 
the manufacture of ice, and for drinking purposes generally, The 
following tables, drawn up from the statistical retwuns furnished by 
the Deputy Auditor of the Sind, Panjab and Delhi railway, will 
show the quantity of various articles of merchandise despatched 
by the flotilla steamers up-iver from Kotri, principally to Mullan 
jn the Panjab, as well as that received at Kotri from different 
places on the Indus, during the past five years, ending with 1874 ; 
and in addition to this, the quantity of goods carried by the 
Sind railway lo and from Kotri during the three years ending 1871, 
no information of a /ader date being available (sce Ap. 45 6-9) :-—- 
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Kotri possesses no manufactures of any marked importance, 
such aiticles as coarse cloth, and those things used generally among 
Sindis, being alone made here, Ice used to be made in large 
quantities at this place, for sale at both Hyderabad and Karachi, 
but the manufacture was fluctuating, and was dependent on the 
supply of this article at Karachi. There is a Government steam 
ferry, annually Jeased out on contract, which plies backwards and 
forwards from sunuise to sunset from Kotri to Gidi Bandar (for 
Hyderabad), taking over passengers, baggage and animals at cer- 
tain fixed rates, those for passengers ranging, according to class, 
from half an anna to four annas, There are, besides, several row- 
boats also employed in conveying passengers across the river at 
about the same fares, 

The town of Kotri is held almost entirely in jagir by Malik 
Sardar Khin, chief of the Niimria tribe, Captain Preedy, a former 
Collector of Karachi, in reference to this subject thus wrote in 
1847 of the then Nimria chief, Anmad Khan: “ This chief also 
possesses extensive jagirs near Kotri and Ryla, in Ghorabari, He 
formerly enjoyed the privilege of collecting customs and tolls on 
‘the river at Kotri, On the abolition of customs, he received a 
grant of 600 digés of land near {Budhapur as compensation for 
the loss of his customs and tolls, The village of Kotri and the 
gardens near it formerly belonged to Ahmad Khan, but the latter 
being required for Government purposes, the chief readily relin- 
quished them, and obtained other gardens above and below Kotri 
in exchange.” Heddle, in his Memoir on the Indus, also refers 
to this town as it appeared in 1836: “Opposite Gidii Mal-jo- 
Tando, on the right bank of the Indus, is situate another con- 
siderable village, called Kotri, At this point the great noithern 
and southern roads from Karachi and Kandahar abut; and at 
this point are established two ferries (one at the village itself, and 
the other half a mile below), which keep up the communication 
between the opposite banks of the river. The village is said to 
contain 600 huts, inhabited principally by Lohanos and Muhanas, 
There is also established at Kotri one of the three dislilleries 
which supply the capital and its vicinity with spirituous liquor, 
The establishment here, however, is small, consisting of only one 
still, which produces monthly more than fifteen maunds of the 
highly-lectified aromatic spirit so much admired by the Sindis.” 
Kotri was, some years before the conquest, looked upon as an im- 
portant station in a military point of view, owing to the roads from 
Sehwan, Karachi, and the Delta meeting here, and it was in con- 
sequence supposed to command, in a great measure, the southern 
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part of Sind west of the Indus, It was at this place, in 1839, 
that the Bombay division of the British army advancing on Afghin- 
istan was encamped for a, time, 

Kotri was for some years the head-quarter station of the Indus 
naval flotilla, then commanded by an officer of the late Indian 
navy, who resided here with his staff. This river fleet was, about 
1859, broken up, and a company (the present one) called the 
“Jndus Flotilla Company” (now amalgamated with the Sind, 
Panjab, and Delhi railway) was organised, several of the steamers 
and barges of the old flotilla, as well as land and buildings, being 
transferred to the new undertaking by the Government, The 
steam-vessels of this company generally leave Kotri for up-river, 
with passengers and cargo, once a week in the busy season of the 

Car, 
: Labdarya, a talika (or sub-division) of the, Lirkina Deputy 
Collectorate, containing an area of 207 square miles, with 4 tapas, 
§8 villages, and a population of 31,201 souls, ‘The 1evenue, im- 
perial and local, of this taliika during the four years ending 
1873~74 is as follows :— 






















rupees: rupees. rupees, rupees, 
Impetial. 65 93,002 93,820 935177 84, 502 
Local 11,263 | 8,9 8,165 | 7,637 


























Total iupees . | 104,265 | 102804 | 101,348 92,139 


Lakhi, a town in the Sukkur talika of the Sukkur and Shi- 
‘karpur Deputy Collectorate, 234 feet above mean sea-level, It 
js seated on the main road between Shikarpur and Sukkur, and 
is 8 miles south of the former and 15 from the latter town, and 
has road communication also with the villages of Mari and Kazi- 
Wahan, It is the head-quarter station of a Tapadar, and possesses 
a ixavellers’ bangalow, school, and cattle pound, There is also a 
police post of 8 men. The population numbers in all 1414. 
souls, of whom 835 are Musalmians, the remainder (579) being 
Hindiis, There area large number of blacksmiths and weavers 
in this town; the latter manufacture some coarse cloths, but the 
trade and manufactures of the place do not appear to be of much 
account, 

The town of Lakhi is of ancient date, and was the chief place 
of that part of Sind then known as the Burdika and Larkana 
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district, at a time when the town of Shikdrpur had no existence, 
and when ils present site was covered with thick forest, Goldsmid, 
in his historical memoir on the town of Shikarpur, refers to Lakhi 
as being the capital of that portion of the country in the early 
past of the 17th century, It was occupied by the tribe of 
Mahars, who were Zamindars of great power, wealth, and influence, 
Quarrelling with the Daidpotra tribe, from whom the Kalhora 
princes are said to have derived their descent, the Mahars were 
defeated in a general engagement, and their town captured, 
This event was soon after followed by the founding of the town 
of Shikarpur, and Lakhi from that time gradually dwindled away 
in both size and importance, 

Laki, a Government village in the Manjhand taliika of the 
Sehwan Deputy Collectorate, seated close to the west bank of the 
river Indus and adjacent to the entrance of what is known as the 
Laki pass, through which runs the Indus valley railway. The place 
is somewhat picturesquely situate, the Laki mountains, here of con- 
siderable elevation, sloping down to the west of the town, which 
is on the main road leading from Kotri to Sehwan. Laki has a 
branch road also to the Dhara Tirth, or hot springs, distant about 
2 miles. From Sehwan this village is distant 14 miles south, and 
from Manjhand 32 miles north-west. There are lines for four 
policemen as well as a Tapadar’s dera, a post-office, and a dhayam- 
sala, The inhabitants are 1018 in number, and consist of 833 
Musalmins and 185 Hindiis; their occupation is principally 
agriculture. There do not seem to be any manufactures or trade 
of any consequence in this village. 

Larkana, a large division (or Deputy Collectoraté) in Upper 
Sind, forming a portion of the Shikfrpur Collectorate. It is 
bounded on the north by the frontier district and the territory. 
of HH. the Khan of Kelit; on the east by the river Indus 
and the Sukkur and Shikarpur Division; on the south by the 
Mehar Division ; and on the west by the same division and the 
territory of H.W. the Khan of Kelat, the Khirthar range of 
hills forming for some distance a good natural line of demarca- 
tion, This district is, according to the Deputy Collector's 
estimate, 1860 square miles in area, but the Revenue Survey 
Department have computed it at 2241 square miles, including 
the western hills, a portion of which has probably not been in- 
cluded in the taliika areas, It is divided into five taltikas with 29 
tapas, as shown in the following table ;— 
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The area, in English acres, of each taltika, showing that culti- 
vated, cultivable, and unarable, is also shown below :— 


pacing in} Cultivated, | Cultivable, Unarable. 











‘Talaka. 

acres. acres acres, Acres. 
a. Likina . 165,000 498,582 58,586 27,832 
2, Kambar. 603,686 111,892 359,543 132,251 
3. Reto Déto , 145,899 41,614, 60,999 43,286 
4, Labdaya . 132,387 29,525 48,753 344109 
5. Sijfwal. . | 116,236 34,419 48, 164, 33,653 





Genera. Aspect,—-The general aspect of the Larkana Division 
is, like other paits of Sind, singularly flat and uninteresting, 
Exception must, however, be taken to the extreme western pail 
of this Deputy Collectorate where the Khirthar mountains fo1n 
a natwal boundary, between it and Balochistin. Many of the 
peaks of this range are very lofty, one of them, known as the 
Kuto-jo-Kabar (or dog’s tomb) in the Mehar Division being, it is 
said, 7200 feet above sea-level. Those portions of the district 
lying between the Indus and the Western Nara, and again between 
this latter stream and the Ghir canal, are one dead flat of rich 
alluvial soil, well cultivated, and, on the whole, thickly populated, 
In some few places tracts of “ 2a/ar” (ox salty soil) are met with, 
while in others closely adjoining the Indus there are either broken 
patches of sandy waste or a low jungle of tamarisk, In that part 
of the district, north of the Ghai, which is not watered by canals, 
butis dependent on precarious falls of rain and on the water of hill- 
tonents, there is, 25 a natural consequence, but little cultivation, 
and the appearance of this tiact is sterile ‘and wretched in the 
extreme, The jungle, when seen, is composed of tamarisk, 
kandak (a kind of stunted babul) and kiray (or wild caper), but 
more often vast plains aie met with where the soil is found to be 
thickly impregnated with salt, Here the land, instead of being 
so sandy as in other paits of the division, has more of the com- 
position of a stiff clayloam, This portion of the Larkana Deputy 
Collecto.ate has thus more of the appearance of a pastoral than an 
agricultural country, 

Hyprocrapuy.—The canal system of the Larkana district is 
extensive, and it is owing to the great facilities afforded for 
irrigation that a part of this division is known as the garden of 
Sind. ‘The principal canals are the Western Naa, Ghar, Nau- 
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rang, Bire-ji-Kur and Edenwah. Some of the Zamindari canals 
are also large, especially the Shah-ji-kiv, Date-ji-kiir, Mir, and 
several others, The Western Nara, which may be considered as 
a natural river artificially improved, is the largest canal in this 
district, and, as its name implies, is very tortuous in its course, 
After flowing through portions of the Larkana, Rato Déio, and 
Labdarya taliikas, it enters the Mehar and Schwan divisions 
respectively, falling at last into the Manchhar lake, It is 
navigable for boats between May and September, and during the 
season of inundation it is as a 10ute preferred to the Indus, The 
Ghar, which is also supposed to be a natural river, is very winding 
in its course, and is of greath width and depth. The fact of the 
banks of this canal being so level, and there being no traces of 
*, any mounds throughout its entire length, seems to show that this 
canal is really a natural and not an artificial stream, It flows 
through the Larkana and Rato Déro talikas, and enters the 
Mehar division through the Nasirabad talika, The following is 
alist of the canals, Government and Zamindari, in the Larkana 
Deputy Collectorate, with other information connected with them 


(see pp, 466, 467, 468) — 
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The average revenue of the nineteen Zamindari canals can be 
given, but the cost column cannot wholly be filled up, since the 
clearances are done by the Zamindars themselves, and the accounts 
of all are not kept by them. All the Government canals used to 
be under the immediate management of the Deputy Collector of 
the district, but they are now controlled by the executive engineer 
‘of the Ghar division and his establishment. The clearance of 
the Government canals is also carried out by the Department of 
Public Works, Dwing the inundation season an establishment, 
known as the “ Abkalini,” consisting of 11 darogas, and a num- 
ber of mukhadams and béldars, is entertained for the proper con- 
seryancy of all the Government canals in the division, 

Froops.—The principal floods or “ /és” affecting the Lirkdna 
district are three in number—the Jhali, Muhromari, and Kashmor, 
The two former, as rising in the Sukkur and Shikarpur division, 
have already been treated of in the description of that district, 
and it will therefore suffice to say that the Jhali flood in 1870 
flowed through the Rato Déro, Khanwih, Bangil Déro, Muham- 
mad Gujrini, Mahiun, Isi, Kambar, Dost Ali, and Pawhiro tapas, 
doing much damage and destroying the staging bangalow at the 
village of Pawharo. A dandh which had been put up at Jhali in 
the hope of keeping out this destructive flood in the future, was 
again breached in the inundation season of 1874. The Muhro- 
mari flood, which has for a long time past caused great devastation 
in the Shikarpur districts, is also a frequent visitantin the Larkana 
division, After leaving the Naushahro taliika of the former district, 
it enters the Warisdino Machi tapa of the Rato Néro talitka, 
flowing through the Sanjar-bhati and Karda tapas, The bandh 
now being built at the town of Muhromiiri will, it is hoped, keep 
out this /# in the future, The Kashmor flood, which has its 
rise at the town of the same name in the Frontier district, enters 
this division in much the same way as the Muhromari 4 In 
1874 this flood, conjointly with the Jhali 2, inundated nearly 
100,000 acres of waste and cultivated land, besides destroying in 
a greater or less degree 53 villages. Besides the three floods just 
mentioned, there used to be another, which, rising at Kaniri in 
the Béli Gaji tapa of the Labdarya taliika, was formerly very 
destructive, but it has done little harm since the erection of 
the Abad Hatri dandh in 1862-63. 

Cumate.—The climate of the Lirkdna district does not differ 
in any particular respect from that of other parts of the Shikarpur 
Collectorate. There.are two seasons, the hot and cold; the 
former begins from the middle of March and continues till the 
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end of September, The heat duing this period is at times very 
oppressive, the thermometer not unfrequently showing a tem- 
peiature of rro® in the shade, and rising to more than 140° in 
the sun. Perhaps the very hottest season in the year is from 
about the rst of May to the roth of June, known by the natives 
as the “ cha/iho,” or forty days, Dry, hot winds also blow from 
the middle .of May to the middle of July, and dust storms are 
of frequent occurrence, followed sometimes by light showers of 
rain and thunder. The cold season commences about October 
and lasts till the middie of March, The month of October may 
be consideied -to be the most unhealthy in the year, owing lo the 
malaria engendered by the drying up of the inundation waters, 
November and December, though decidedly unhealthy on this 
account, are less so than the month of October, During the cold 
weather, the thermometer shows a temperature of 46° in the 
morning and from 60° to 65° in the afternoon. ‘The following 
table will show the minimum, maximum, and mean temperature 
as observed at Larkéna from 1864 to 1874, extending over eleven 
years ;— 


Years, | Maximum, Minimum, Menn, 
=; «. | = 4 ° 
1864. 1I4 54 85 
1865 112 49 79 
1866 108 48 73 
1867 14 49 80 
1868 108 51 80 
1869 50 82, 
1870 52 83 
1871 48 8x 
1872 44 77 
1873 45 79 
1874. 45 17 











RatnraL,—The average annual rainfall in the Larkana division 
may be estimated at 5't7 inches, the result of ten years’ obscr+ 
vations at the town of Larkana, The following table will show 
the monthly fall for seven years ending with 1874 (see next page), 

During the hot season the prevailing wind is from the south- 
ward; in the cold weather it is from the north and east, and is at 
times piercingly cold and cutting; frost and ice occur in the 
coldest months. 
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Diszasts,—The chief diseases in this district are intermittent 
fevers, which prevail, more or less, all the year round; they are 
attended with great prostration of strength, and very frequently 
induce enlargement of the spleen, Remittent fevers occur, but 
not to any extent, and are mild in type Diarrhoea and dysentery 
are not uncommon, and ophthalmia is a prevalent disease, espe- 
“cially among children under ten years of age. Rheumatisms of 
both an acute and sub-acute character are frequent, The Lér- 
kana district has also been occasionally visited with cholera, at 
times of a very virulent kind, 

Soms—The Larkina division, as regards soil, differs in no 
striking degree from the other districts of Upper Sind, It is, 
however, remarkable as containing a portion of one of the finest 
alluvial tracts in the whole province~—that between the Indus and 
Nara, and again that belween the Nari and the Ghar, There 
is, perhaps, no part of Sind that is so admirably suited for 
irrigation, and the soil is, in consequence, so wonderfully fertile 
and productive as to have procured for this tract the name of the 
Garden of Sind. It is composed for the most part of a mixture 
of lime and clay, and in some places of a loose sand with con- 
siderable saline impregnation, The following is a list of the 
principal prevailing soils in this district :— 


Sallabi, alluvial land surrounded by water and kept moist by percolation ; 
it is generally sown with cotton, 

Aitia, a rich alluvial soil constantly under tillage. 

Gasixi, alluvial soil left by the river Indus, 

Kharo, alluvial rice land, 

Drib, uncultivable sandy waste, 
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Bat, a stiff clay soil uncultivable with native implements of aguleulture, 

Wirlisi, a soil which though sandy is still cultivable, 

Kalar, a soil strongly impregnated with saline matter, which appears on 
the surface as a white crystalline efflorescence. 


The minerals found in this division are a coarse kind of salt 
and saltpetre, which are obtained by washing earth impregnated 
with these salts and evaporating the solution by solar heat. 
Alum and sulphur are also found in the hills to the west, 

ANmMALS.—~The wild animals in the Larkana district are the 
tiger, only occasionally met with (this beast genevally comes 
down from the forests above Sukkur), the wild hog, antelope 
and “ pharho,” or hog-deer, the hycena, jackal, wolf, fox, porcupme 
hare, &c, The ibex is found in the hills to the west, Among 
domestic animals are the camel (the one-humped variety), horse, 
ass, buffalo, bullock, donkey, mule, sheep (the dumba or large- 
tailed kind), goat, dog, &c, The birds comprise the “ tilitr” (a 
sort of bustard), duck of various kinds, the black and grey 
partridge, quail, snipe, flamingo, cormorant, &c, The domestic 
birds are the common barn fowl, duck, and pigeon, Among 
fish, the “ pala,” or salmon of the Indus, is the finest, but it is 
found only in the river; the others are dambhro, singirl, mori, 
khaggo, and gandan, which are caught, not alone in the indus, but 
also in the different kolibs and dhandhs of this division, where 
also the shakir, siriho, mari, soni, popri, lohar, go}, Bogat, and 
numerous other kinds are taken, 

FIsHERtEs.—The fisheries of this district, ftom which in 1873-74 
the Government derived a revenue exceeding 7,000 rupees, are 
shown in the following table, The revenue as entered is the 
annual average for the past three years ending 1873-74. 
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Taldka. Name of Fishery. Revenue, | pZotal, 
rupecs a 
Pala fishing in the Indus... 508 sabe 
Kol&b ‘' Lang and Réti’”® es 45 
Dhoras and the sides of Bandhs in 
deh *Pakho” , "I i 
Dhonds and sides of Bandhs in deh 
“ Daidar” 2} 19, 
Dhoto and Pai in deh "Ghaghito” fo 
Ditto in Ghoghaii Sultan’ 
Virikh. ons 
Paths and Pais along the Nasir 
bad road in Rashid Wagan ., 39 
Dhoras and sides of Bandh Shohi 6 
and deh ' Biliwal”, . 1 
Ponds and Dhotas in deh Rango , 2 
Ditto and Pai of Bandh’ 
in deh Laiingai_ , a 
Pais along both sides of the Shah 
Hamirwéh 12 
Ponds and Kabela in deh Sharitint v] 
Ditto along Bandhs in 8 
‘the Nita Jamarinitapa , , "} 3 
Ponds in deh “‘Rato-Kot” , , 16 
Dhoras, Gharas, Kiinhs, &c, in’ 
deh Rato-Kot . 7 
Larkana, . .¢| Dhoras and Actinhs i in deh * Potho 3 
Bakaptir”. 7 
Pands on both sides of the Argja! t 
road and the Bhiiro LafingaiBandh, 7 
Ponds, Dhoras, and Kabelas alon; 
the Kambar and Rato Déro 100 23 
indeh Kothi, . . ‘ 
Pais along the Kandari Bandh and 16 
pondsindeh Zaktio, . . « 
Ponds in deh “ Kanga” ‘ 1 5 
Ghia with (old) to deh Samtia » 
Shih Hamirwah . ‘ 4i2 
Paths, Kabela, &., in deh Fati (new) to 
Pond called Dori Maji Ha 4 4 8 
Pais of Chutho . , 6 
Kethi Kiishal {other halt of the res 
venue a to Mir Ali Murad of 12 
Khair irpur) « ' 
Ghiirwah_as ‘for as Naurang ‘and 02 
upperGhir . 2 eo ve a 
Fordwih. . . 5 + fo 162 
Naurangwih sone ar3 
Dhandh left by the Indus |) 149 
Other sources of income . . + 94 
Nara (W) canal, 2 6. 6 514 
2: 
Kadtwah (Zamindfri canal) . ae 
Kiir Khairo (Goverment cana . 
Rato Déro «4g | Kir Biro ‘ 
Kolab " Andrin” “Gharwah ooa | may 
Mirwah (Zamindarl) 2. 0. 6 [-———] 1,186 





Carry forward » 1 1 ee 
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Talaka. Name of Fishery, Revenue, eel 
rupees, lupecs. 
Brought forward » 1 6 
Pond at Bangiil Déro . . . + 6 
eer Ehairo Dero oe ig at 24. 
=, Water left by the Muhromfti floo 
Rato Déro Ditto” Taal flood ys 
Ghirwth, 2. 4 . 4 6 62 
Nasratwah . . toe iL 
Pond at Makan Allan. +. 6 
jen, 205 
Nari Canal... ae eae q7 
Kolab “Khat Hati” ; ) 3} 146 
Labdarya, . .{| PondsatGniélo. » . 1 se 109 
Ditto Thiilah . eons 4 
“Wahu” Kéti Lakleo Sial vo 84. 
Kolab "Aten Dhandh” . . . | 1,406 a8 
Ditto Drig Changio” . 988 
Flood water left in deh ‘ ‘Andiun 
Behram” , ye ee 9 
Ditto wngja, + 6 et 17 
Ditto peas ae aS a8 bp 
Ditto Daphw. . . . 
Ditto Kohi . see 36 
Ditto to the south of rae 
Kambar and Larkana road . 
Kolab Bitior Mahmu. . « « 37 
Flood water left in deh Dailar — « 13 
Mia Khan’s Pond in deh Shahab 
Tunio, «© oe we ew 4 
Kolab ‘Tasi Iso” in deh Mail 
Wadha «1 ww te 
Kolab “Char” Chila, . . 49 
Kir Dato. 6 6 ew ee 100 
Kiw Shahji. . at aes 49 
x ‘ Dhoai “ Dub Chindio™ | . uw 
‘ambar y + +( | Ponds at Chajia, Ali Khan, Kam- 
bar and Gathur . 15t 
“ Kabela” atong both sides of the 8 
Lirkiina and Kambarioad .. 5 
Kolib  Hasi”. . soe 34 
Pat along the Ratd Dao rond roy | 8 
Aba. , poh oe k 
Pond at Phoz Bhathe |. kt 4 
Ditto deh Gahno-jo , ‘ 9 
Ditto. Tanda Murad All and Got 6 
Ghulim Shih... . 
Kabela on both sides of the Nau: 6 
aangwih . . soe re 
Kolab Dhori Nathar < . ag 
Pai along both sides of the Kaunbar 8 
and Sijawal rond. , . 
Ditto Nasiabad road, 8 
Flood water left in el peal 
Gopang” . 4 
Dhora in deh * Yani”. . 5 
Cany forward » 2. . . 
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+ Taloka, Name of Fishery. Revenue, | protel 
Brought forwad :. rupees rupees, 
Pond in village of Hani Oe 8 
Flood water left in Dhovos “Pir 
Bakhsh and Raunt” —, uy 
Ditto in dehs Pawharo, 8 
Kambar. . « Bangaracha and Drib Mitho” 
Pond at Ber Changio . , . » 3 
Dhoho Makan Dig . . 10 
Nurwih fiom mouth to Ku Mohbat 52 
Edenwah 6 1 4 ee 40 
3,401 
Kur Bio Chindle aera a 
Sijawal . . «(| Water left by the floods in’ the 
; : Kunh Gaju wee te 23 23 
Totalrupees . . | 8,297) 8,207 














It is hardly necessary to remark that the revenue derived from 
the fisheries in the different flood waters left by the inundation is 
very precarious, 

» VEGETABLE Propucrions.—The chief vegetable productions of 
this division are juar, rice, wheat and barley; of pulses, mung, 
matar and gram ; of oil-seeds, saisii and til, besides sugar-cane, 
cotton, tobacco, indigo, and a large variety of garden vegetables, 
The wheat grown in the Labdarya taliika is excellent. The rice 
craps of this division, which are very fine and large, are mostly - 
produced in the Kambar talfika; the soil is also well adapted for 
the growth of sugar-cane, The fruits are—the mango, which thrives 
well, the plantain, date, lime, pomegranalc, which are common, 
and the apple and nectarine, but these arc small and ill-flavoured, 
The forest trees are the nim, sissu (Da/bergia sissu), bibul, sixis 
(Adinosa sivis), \ésuri (Cordia myst), pipal (Ficus réligiosa), karil 
(Capparis aphylla), which is small in size, The tamarisk, though 
generally found as a shrub, is occasionally met with of a large 
giowth, A great deal of the jungle of this district consists of this 
tiee, and as it is plentiful, is of great use to the inhabitants for 
firewood, The Government forests in this division are few in 
number, and do not cover a larger area than between gooo and 
10,000 acres, The following is a list of these forests, with other 
information connecled with them :— 
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Area [nj Revenue 
Name of Forest. | English | k Remaks, 
Acres a 


i. does not seem to be known but 











was formerly entered at §320 acies. 
Planted by Mir Nasir Khitn Talpur, 


Planted by same Mir, 


Gid. 6. 


2, Kanuri. . | 3,630 
3 Kéti Ubhitro | 5,576 
4, Mohbat-déro 253 an Exoded by the river Indus, 


91459 | 7,029 


The management of these forests is with a Tapaditr, assisted 
by a number of foresters, who are under the orders of the Forest 
Department in Sind, 

PopuLatTion,—The total population of the Larkéina division, 
which consists almost wholly of the two great classes, Muham- 
madans and Hindiis, was at the census taken in 1856 set down 
at 148,903 souls, of whom 144,514 were Muhammadans, 3477 
Hindiis, and 12 Christians; but by the census of 1872 these had 
increased lo 2,34,575, of whom 2,02,008 are Musalmans, and 
32,381 Hindfs, the remaining 186 being made up of other nation- 
alities, There are thus, it would appear, rog souls to the square 
mile, a rate which contrasts favourably with the Rohri and Mehar 
Deputy Collectorates, but is lower than that in the Sukkur and 
Shikarpur division. The Musalman poition of the com- 
munity, who are mostly of the Siini persuasion, may be classed as 
follows :-— 
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MUHAMMADANS, 


‘Tribes, Sub-divisions. Remarks, 
fd 
1, Balochis . Chandia, Magsi, | ThechiefMusalmantribes 
Mari, Bhugti, inhabiting this division 
Khosa, Rind, aie the Chandias, Ja- 
Baldi, atoi, miilis, Alias, and Jats, 


Shar, and, The first ae still nu- 

2 Dasti, Jag meious, and it is from 

rani, Laghari, them that this part of 

Khakhrani, &c, the country obtained. 

2, Jats. « Siyal,  Lashii, the name of Chinduka 
TIajana, &c, or Chiindko, At pre- 

3. Saiyads . «| 1,676 Bokhari, Jelani, sent they are much scat- 
Kayani, Shirazi, tered, but about the 

Selani, &c, time of the Conquest 

4 Sindis . Dhamiaha, Junéga, (1843) they were suffici- 


Khokhar, Abra, ently powerful to form a 
Sangah, Mo fighting force of 10,000 
shor, Mohina, men, which under their 
Langah, __ jin- former chief, the cele- 
ghan, Bhuta, brated Wali Muham- 

réja, Mahota, mad, had proceeded in 





Kihar, Agiini, 1843 to join the Talpur 

Samtia, Shih- Mirs against the Itn- 

ani, Mahésar, plish, but arrived too 

Kalhora, Kanga, ate to 1ender any as- 

Lahori, Khoh- sistance. This tribe 

awar, Chui, occupies that portion 

and  numeious of the division towards 

otheis, the west under the hills, 

3. Mogals and’ 28 Theit present chief is 

Pathins , 5 Ghaibi Khan Chindio, 

6, Mémons, . 653 who resides in the town 
, Shekhs . «| 3,540 of Ghaibi Déio, 

» All ae The Jamflis are A Baloet 

includin race living on the bor- 

Balochisand 1195884 deis ofthe desert, They 


Sindis. . are to be found mostly 
about Khairo Gabi, 
The Abras inhabit that 
put of the division to 
the south-west of Lir- 
kina, Lieut, James 
mentions them as being 
originally a portion of 

the Kalhora army, 

The Jats are found scat- 
tered about pretty gene- 
rally all over the di- 
vision, and are mostly 
cultivators and catile- 
breeders. Lieut. James 
mentions several sub- 
divisions of this tribe, 
such asthe Daodgarhs, 

7 Junejis,  Kohawats, 

Total . ‘Wagans, and others. 
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Tinvus, - 


Castes, Sub-divisions, Remarks. 








t. Biahmans pornenas Situsudh, 
Cy 
2, Kshatulas 


3. Waishia , Lohiino and Bhatia. 
4 Sudias , Sontio, Lohino, | This number also includes 
Sikh, Bogi, &e, certain Lindi outcasts, 
such as the Mochi, &, 


Total. 





Cuaracter, &c,—The character of the two great classes of 
the population of this division does not seem to have changed 
since the time (1847) when Lieut, James wrote of them as inhabit- 
ing what was then called the Chanduka (or Chandko) pargana. 
“The Hindi portion,” he says, “from living in a tolerated state 
ina Muhammadan county, have of course lost the purest part of 
their religion, and are lox in the performance of their rites. They 
wear beards and the Baloch head-dress, eat flesh and fish, drink 
wine, and seldom perform the ablutions laid down for their obser- 
vance, Dirt, fear, meanness, and an inordinate love of wealth 
form the leading characteristics of the trading Hindiis, who are, 
however, on the other hand, industrious in their avocations, The 
Musalman. Sindis aie, generally speaking, a quiet and industrious 
race ; they are nearly all cultivators, and occupied entirely in 
tending their crops and cattle, Equally with the Hindiis they 
have no’ regard for the truth, and whether in the preparation of 
forged documents, or in giving evidence, their lying propensities 
can scarcely be surpassed, ‘They are a very superstitious race, 
and place great reliance on the ability of departed spirits to serve 
them, ‘They consequently pay great veneration to the tombs of 
men of sanctity, which are always loaded with the volive offerings 
of those who crave their aid.” 

Drzss and Foop,—With regard to dress, which, it may be as 
well here to remark, differs in no particular point from that generally 
woin by the inhabitants of this province, the Hindt adopts the 
pagri, dhoti, and angrakar, while the Muhammadan class wear 
the pagri, wide “paijamas” of a dark-blue colour, and either a 
pahirén (a loose shirt) or a“ lungi” of coarsy cloth The Sindi 
cylindrical hat is often worn by the higher classes instead of the. 
pagri. In their food there is no marked differene in this respect| 
between the inhabitants of this division and of other districts! 
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throughout Sind, The staple grains, judr and bajri, form, as 
elsewhere, the great articles of food among the lower classes 
generally. 

Crint.—The most prevalent crimes in the Larkana district are 
thefts of various kinds, cattle-lifting especially, and adultery—or 
rather the enticing away of married women with a criminal intent. 
Murder is not uncommon, and cases of unnatural crime are by no 
means rare. The following tables will show the piincipal crimed 
committed in this division of the Shikirpur Collectorate, as well 
as the amount of litigation prevailing among its inhabitants during 
the four years ending 1874 :— 


I. CRIMINAL, 


Hurts, As+ . ‘ 
saults, and Thefts, Recelving House- | Highway Othe 
Murders, | use of Stolen | greaking. | Robbery, | , OF 

Criminal Property, 
Force, | Cattle, | Others, 


fences, 


arg | 84 | 217| 38 509s 


117 37 158 10 we 391 
192 29 136 35 us 500 
43 | 1791) 45 " 683 














TI, Civis. 










Suits for Land, 
Year. Hl: 
No} Value, No, Value. | No,| Value, No Value, 


Suits for Money, Other suits, Total, 




















rupees, rupees, rupees, Tupeos, 


1871 | 39 | 5,185 | 1,546 | 1,04,552 | 29 | 5,015 | 1,614. | 1,314,752 
1872 | 24) 3,527 | 1,609 | 95,567 | 25 | 3,675 | 1,658 | 1,02,769 
1873 | 36 | 2,968 | 1,610 f 97,072 | 29 | 2,316 | 1,675 1,02, 356 
1874 | 32 | 7,229 | 1,533} 97,341 | 3] 2,715 | 1,598 | 1,07,285 








EsTABLISHMENTS.—As in other Deputy Collectorates of the 
province, the chief revenue and magisterial officer in the Larkéna 
division is the Deputy Collector, who is also the magistrate in 
charge of the division, and vice-president of all the municipalities 
_in it, There is generally an extra Assistant Collector and Magis- 
trate attached to this district, as well as five Makhtyarkars, each 
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having the revenue and magisterial charge of a talika (or sub- 
division of a Deputy Collectorate), Under these native officers 
are others called Tapadars, whose duties are exclusively of a 
revenue nature, and extend over a tapa (or cluster of villages) 
several of which make up a taliika, 

Crvut Courts.—There is a Subordinate Civil Court at Larkdna, 
presided over by a native judge, whose jurisdiction extends over 
the whole division. He visits the towns of Kambar and Rato 
Déro on circuit, and is diectly subordinate to the District and 
Sessions Judge of the Shikarpur district, 

Potickr.—The total number of police employed in the Larkana 
division is 207, or say one policeman to every 1133 of the popula- 
tion. Of these 36 are mounted either on horses or camels, The 
whole form a part of the large police establishment directly con- 
trolled by the District Superintendent of Police, whose head- 
quarters are at Shikarpur, The Laikina police force is dis 
tributed as follows :— 


Armed and 
Unarmed 
Foot Police, 


Mounted 


Taloka, ‘Pollee, Municlpal 


Police, 
1, Larkana . . 41 29 
2, Kamber , , 35 To 
3. Rate Déro . y 6 
4, Labdarya , , 17 

.| 5. Sijiwal ., . 16 


Total . 











Revenve,—The revenue, imperial and local, of this important 
and productive division is, as may be expected, very large, and is 
shown, uhder its separate heads, for the five years ending with 

73-74 in the following tables (see next page), 
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T, IMPERIAL RevENUE, 


Realisations in 





Items, 
186g-yo | 1840-41 | 1B7I—72. | 1872-73 | 1843-74 





rupees, | rupees, | rupees. | rupees | rupees, 
Land Revenue + 6,18, 893 | 6,86, 509 | 6, 78,654 | 6,56,802 | 6,36,279 


Abkiri. so 18,999 | 45,647] 12,040 | 10,519] 15,186 
‘Drugs and Opium. 35254] 10,289 91918 9545 10,10$ 
Stamps, 4 4 + +s | 254490] 9335193 | 32,257 | 34,002] 33,582 


Salts se ee 39,860} 22,682} 37,426 | 10,352 9,376 
Registration Depaitment 3,007] 3,953] 34279 | auqoo | 2,844 
Postal do, 867) 5346] 2,119 | 2,578 | 2,774 
Income (and Certificate) Tax 19,346 | 28,970} 11,096 6,560 2 
Tinesand Fees . 1 + + + +] 4,960] «2.9591 96,895] BS] 34449 
Miscellaneous. «+ + « ; 553} 41994] 27,380 1,844 


‘Total rupees {10,989 | 8,40,533 | 8,01 4067 | 4,41,689 | 4,45,381 











TL Loca RevEnur, 


ee 






Realisations in 









1842-93, | 1843-44, 


rupees, | rupees, 
46,904 | 41,963 


















rupees. 


rupees 
401833 | 2400440 


‘Cesses on Land and Sayer Revenue 







Percentage on Allenated Lands. 472 320 47 473 
Cattle Pound and Ferry Funds. 6,475 | 111364 8,440 1332 
Wisheries 4 + 5 6 + 4 6 «| U,TO 91438 4,425 6,6x8 
Feesand Licences + » + + 6 fo "4 180 

‘Total rupees 6f6r9 | 36,368 









In the time of the Talpurs, the land revenue of this district, 
then known as the Chindko pargana, was collected according to 
four different modes of assessment: 1. Batii, or rent in kind ; 
2. Kasgi; 3. Cash rent; and 4, Ini Rakab. The first was a 
certain portion of the produce, varying from a fowith to a half, 
but generally it was about two-fifths, Kasgi was also a portion 
of the ptoduce, but estimated with reference to the extent of land 
cultivated ; it was equal to about one-fourth. The cash rents 
varied, according to the nature of the crop, from three to five 
rupees, The Iri Rakab was a commutation of kasgi into cash, 
by taking the average market price for six months of certain 
villages laid down. Those crops paying kasgi, cash, or Iri Rakab 
rents were, when in a forward: state of maturity, appraised by an 
Amin, and subsequently measured by a Daroga and ten assistants, 
remissions being allowed where necessary, In batai lands, field 
21 
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watchers were appointed as soon as the crops were in a forward 
state, the villagers feeding them, and the State paying them two 
rupees a month. When the corn was ready, a Batdidar went 1o 
each granary, first laying aside a portion from which fees, &c,, 
were taken, and then dividing the balance between the Govern- 
ment and the cultivator, in the standard proportion of the village. 
The Zamindars preferred the kasgi system of rent, as it opened 
the, way for so much chicanery in the appraisement and measure- 
ment of the crops. The systemn of the Mirg was to assess the 
land al an exorbitant rate, which the farmers could not pay with 
any profit to themselves, and then to bring it down by appvaisc- 
ment to the highest possible standard at which the remuneration 
of the cullivators and the exactions of the Government could in 
any way be effected. Under the Mis, the general superintendence 
of the revenue was entrusted to the Kaidiais of tapas, and they 
were in this duty assisted by the Kotwals of villages, There was 
also a Miikhtyfrkar who resided permanently at Larkana, and 
whose business it was to wind up the accounts of the pargana, 
The land revenue and other sources of income were frequently 
sold in contract, the object of the Mirs being to amass as large a 
sum as possible in advance, Other items of revenue were river 
customs and town duties, which were always farmed out to con- 
tractors, and taxes, some of which fell heavily on the Hindi com- 
munity, Of these there were, 1, the Sirsumari, or poll-tax on 
Musalman artificers; it ranged from two to five rupecs per annum ; 
a, the Behrah, or tax on fishermen ; and 3, Pesthish, or tax on 
Hinda traders; this last was a lump sum on cach town and village, 
and it was left to the Elindiis to settle among themselves the pro- 
portion each individual should pay, Contracts for -the sale of 
liquors and drugs were always farmed out, In fisheries and 
ferries, the Government received one-fourth of the proceeds, and 
always sold its share in advance to a contractor, In gardens, the 
Government share was always so large that no inducement to 
plant out other than date-groves was offered ; five-sixths was the 
usual share, and it was never Jess than one-half These were 
always sold by contiact every season, The Mirs are said to have 
obtained from the Chindko pargana a yearly revenue amounting 
to eight lakhs of rupees, but it is believed that only jive lakhs were 
actually received. In 1846, Lieut. H, James, then in charge of 
this district, reported that under British rule the revenue was col- 
lected either in bat@i at one-third, or in cash at one-eighth per 
biga for Kharif, and two-eighths per bigi for Rabi crops ; the fees 
on grain payments being four kasas per Aharwar, and on those in 
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cash six per cent, Town and transit duties were abolished from 
rst January, 1846, and a frontier duty established. All taxes were 
likewise done away with on the same date, and this gave universal 
satisfaction, The annual receipts of the Chindko district were 
at that time about three likhs of rupees, and the average cost 
of establishment and revenue charges was estimated at 20,000 
rupees. 

Survny SETTLEMENT.—The topographical survey of this dis- 
trict, which was commenced in 1859-Go, has long since been 
completed, and settlement operations, which followed quickly 
after, have been generally introduced. The fist settlement' made 
in the Larkina talfika was that by Major Goldney, in 1847, 
It was for seven years, and expired in 1853-54. The rates were 
heavy, rabi land being assessed as high as 5 rupees 1 anna per 
acre, and kharif and peshrasJands at 3rupees1anna, In 1855~56 
a new settlement was introduced in both this and the Kambar 
taliika by Captain Ford, a former Deputy Collector of this district, 
by which the rates for rabi and kharif were much reduced, 
according as the cultivation was mok, sailib, by wheel or by well, 
A further reduction was made in the sailib rates in 1859-60, The 
following table will show the different survey rates, with other par- 
ticulars, introduced at the latest revenue settlement into each of 
the five talfikas of the Larkana Deputy Collectorate (sce pf, 
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Tenures,—Before the conquest of the Province by the British 
in 1843, this part of Sind was known as the Chandko pargana, 
and the ownership of the entire lands in each village seems then 
to have been vested in the Zamindars and their heirs in perpetuity, 
They cultivated a portion themselves, leaving the rest to men who 
appear to have possessed an hereditary right to cultivate, as the 
lands could not be taken from them at pleasme; but they paid 
“apo,” or rent, to the Zamindar, generally in kind, at so many 
kasas per biga. Besides this there was a fee called “ Wajah Zamin- 
dari,” claimed by the head-man, and this was leviable on the pro- 
duce of the lands. When a portion of the land was sold, the 
purchaser became entitled to the lapo, but the wajah was still 
given to the head-man, The Zamindars made their own terms 
with those 1o whom they rented their lands, usually receiving, 
besides fees, a portion of the produce, they paying the Govern- 
ment demands themselves, The Zamindar, in fact, only transacted ~ 
business with Government or the contractor, and he made his 
own collections from the tenants, The villagers paid him great 
respect, and his advice was generally acted upon in all the agri- 
cultural affairs of the community. Tor further information on the 
subject of tenures, which in this division are similar to those 
prevailing in other parts of the Province, see under Chapter 
IV, of Introduction, page 79. 

JAcirs,—The Jagir land in this division, culturable and uncul- 
turable, comprises in all about 84,000 acres, of which by far the 
largest area is found in the Kambar talika, Ghaibi Khan Chandio’s 
jagir taking up 75,9664 acres. The following is a list of the 
jagirdars in the Larkina Division, showing the extent of land held 
by each, with other particulars (see Ao, 487-489 :— 
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There are no seri grants in this division, but the number of 
Mamuldars and Mafidars, with the average of their'grants in each 
taltika, is as follows :— 


Mamuldars. Mafidars, 
Talaka. 





No. | a, g | wo. | a, | & 





1, Linkin. . 144 38 


2, Labdaye . . 46 m 
3. Kamba. . 94. tg 
4. Rato Dero . 133 32 
3. Sijawal . : 47 9 





Municipatirizs.—There are municipal institutions in three 
of the towns of this division, viz,, Larkdna, Rato Déro, and Kam- 
bar, The receipts and disbursements of these municipalities for the 
three years ending 1874 are contained in the following state- 
ment i— 









Receipts in Disbursements in 
























Where situate. 





Date of 
Establishment, 
7 1872, 183, 1874, 1872, 1843, 1894, 




































ftupces, | rupees, | rupees. { rupecs, | rupees, | rupees, 
¥, Larkana. | 1. May, 1855 | 13,149 | 13,374 | 17,090 | 10,850 | 14,898 12) 48 
2,Kambar . | t. May, 1862 | 4.496 | 3,880 | 4.957 | 3.559 | 4.90r | 2,503 
5. Rato Dero do, 4,904 | 2,800 | 3.415 | 2,644 | 34739 | 34359 









The revenue of these municipalities is made up chiefly from 
town duties, cattle-pound fees and fisheries, and the principal 
disbursements are in maintaining the police, lighting, the con- 
servancy of the town, in aiding education, and repairing buildings, 
roads, bridges, &c, 

Menpicat Esrasuisumnnt,—The only medical establishment 
at present in the Larkana Division is a dispensary situate at the 
town of Lirkaina, Formerly there was a lunatic asylum in this 
town, established in the month of November 1861, and which 
occupied the old fort built in the time of the Kalhora dynasty. It 
was under the control of a sub-assistant surgeon of the Bombay 
Medical Establishment, who superintended this institution, assisted 
by a small staff of attendants and others, The patients, who were 
received from different parts of the Province, numbered in 1870 
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ninety-five, and these were employed in ordinary housework, 
making of pots, and in cultivating the asylum garden, which sur- 
rounded the fort. The annual cost of this Iunatic asylum for 
1869-70 was 10,697 rupees, of which 6036 rupees was on account 
of establishment, including the salary of the superintendent. The 
remainder was spent in diet, clothing, and contingencies, In 
1871 the inmates and establishment were removed to a new 
building near Hyderabad, called the Kauasji Lunatic Asylum, 
and the Larkana institutidn ceased to exist from that year, The 
dispensary was established in 1854, and is under the charge of a 
subordinate officer of the Bombay Medical Service, assisted by a 
small establishment, The annual expense incwred by Govern- 
ment on account of this institution is about 670 1upees, in addi- 
tion toa supply of medicines, the cost of which is not known. 
The Larkdna municipality defrays the cost of repairing the build- 
ing, and in paying the salaries of the vaccination assistant and 
the peon, &c, The following table will afford other information 
as to the attendance, &c,, of patients at this dispensary during the 
two years 1873 and 1874 :-— 


‘Total Admissions in | Casualties in Ayerage Dally 


In-patient . 
Outpatients + | 95573 a sei 93°5 | 1084 





Prisons,—There are no jails in this division, but at every 
Mikhtyarkar’s head-quarter station there is a kind of subordinate 
jail or lock-up, where untried prisoners are detained, and where 
those sentenced can undergo imprisonment up to one month; 
others with longer sentences are sent to the jail at Shikarpur, 

Epucation.—The number of Government schools of all de- 
scriptions in this division in 1873-74 was 15, with an attendance 
of 976 pupils. The number of such schools in each taliika in 
1873-74, with other particulars, is contained in the following 
statement (see gage 492) i— 
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Government Schaols. x 
Taldka, ad Remarks. 
Pupils. 


1, Larkiina . 498 An Anglo-vernacular 


2, Kambar , 103 and girls’ school at 
3 a tnd 8 Larkana, 
» Lal . 
5 Sijiwal . : ae 
~~ 


Total. 976 





Acricutture,—There would seem to be three seasons for 
cultivation in this district—Peshras, Kharif, and Rabi; the prin- 
cipal crops produced at these particular seasons are shown in the 
accompanying table — 










Time when 





Senson. “| Prineipal Crops produced, 


Sown, Reaped, 











Peshras, | March . . «| July. . «| Colton, sugar-cane, Kir 
ang (Seda Ltalica), and 
different couniry vege- 
tables, 

Juay, bajrl, rice, til, indi 
go and seveial pulses, 
and hemp, 

| oe barley, oil-seeds, 


Khavif . | June and July . { 


November and 
December , 










gram, peas, tobacco, 
emrots, turnips, onions, 
Cy 


Rabi, ie tember ine }aprit and May 








The cultivation in this district is mostly “mok.” In the Lab- 
darya taliika, however, there is a great deal of “ well” cultivation, 
and along the banks of the larger canals,“ charkhi” cultivation is 
largely carried on. Near the western hills, “ baraini” crops, or 
those raised from land saturated with rain-waler, are chiefly 
grown, Owing to the amazing fertility of much of the land in this 
division, the wheat and rice crops are correspondingly excellent, 
the Kambar talfka being notorious as a good rice-producing dis- 
tricty Tt may here be nol out of place, for purposes of com» 
parison, to add a statement, originally drawn uo by Lieutenant 
H, James, a former Deputy Collector, showing, the average pro- 
duce ger digé in 1845~46 of the various grains then cultivated in 
the Larkana district, with other information in connection with 
this subject — 
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The agricultural implements in use in this Deputy Collectorate 
are the same generally as are met with in other parts of the Pro- 
vince, There is the plough (Zar), the harrow, or sahar, the nari, 
or sowing funnel, the daéro, or reaping-hook, the Auria, or weeding 
hoe, and the AvAara, or hatchet. 

Trave.—Of the trade of this important division, all that seems 
to be known is that the exports, which are principally to the 
Hyderabad and Karachi districts, comprise grain of different 
kinds, cotton, and other agricultural produce, in addition to wool, 
and that the imports consist of English cloths from Karachi, of 
Sukkur, and silk, fruits, &c., brought from Khorasin by Adgflas 
duiing the cold season, But of the annual quantity of exports 
and imports, both in the local and transit trade, and their several 
values, there does not appear to be any record whatever—a fact 
which is greatly to be deplored, since the Larkina Deputy Col- 
lectorate is perhaps the richest, as regards productive feitility, 
of any throughout the province of Sind, and some reliable sta- 
tistics concerning the import and export trade, both local and 
transit, of this division would have proved not only interesting, 
but very useful, in showing to what extent, for instance, it sup- 
plidd other districts with the agricultmal produce they needed, 
The town of IArkana itself may be regarded as one of the chicf 
grain marts in Sind, hence it may naturally be supposed that its 
exports of this particular commodity is on a correspondingly large 
scale, Again, this town lies along the roule taken by the kafilas 
coming from Kandahar vid the Bolin pass to Southern Sind, 
hence. the transit trade is no doubt of some importance—a fact 
which has to some extent been shown in treating of the inland 
trade of the town of Karfichi (sce p. 402), It is thus a matter of 
regret that no statistical tables of even an approximate nalure are 
forthcéming (@ illtistrate the commerce of so impor tant a division 
as (hat of Larkiina, 

Manuracturs.—The manufactures of the Larkina Division 
consist principally. of « coarse cotton cloths, salt, working in metal, 
such as culinary ‘utensils, &c,, shoes, native saddles and other 
Jeather work. There is also a small paper manufactory at the 
town of Larkana, The quantity and value of these articles made 
annually do not, however, seem to be known. 

It may not perhaps be here considered out of place to refer to 
the manufactures of this part of the Shikirpur Collectorate when 
known under the name of the Chandko pargana, as described by 
Lieutenant James in 1847, since the various methods adopted by 
the Sindis in the weaving and dyeing of cloths ave entered into 
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at some length, and these may be considered to be the processes 
usually followed throughout Sind :— 

“7, Weaving, by which the country is supplied with a coarse 
cotton cloth in universal use, and none but the poorest villages 
are without their weavers. The cotton-wool having been purchased 
in the raw state, is made over to the cleaners ; the instrument for 
beating it is the common triangular one, suspended from the roof 
of the building, the string being of gut; the cotton is not much 
injured in this process, The wool is then spun by the women of 
the establishment, and the thread drawn out upon sows of small 
sticks, and afterwards soaked in water and flour. When taken 
out, it is again drawn out and exposed to the air, and in this 
state is rubbed with a large brush of tamarisk, and is then ready 
for the weaver. The weaving is the same as that adopted in 
Ceylon, the machine being suspended from the roof, and a pit 
made below for the feet of the manufacturer, by which the upper 
and lower skeins are raised and depressed:to admit of the passage 
of the needle, The cloth is generqlly made from a foot to a foot 
and a half in breadth, and thirty-sixfeet in length. Two of these 
pieces can be magle in three days, The average price of wool is 
three sers per rupee, and from this three and a half pieces cai be 
manufactured, The cloth is sold at an average price of fourteen 
annas, so that as the whole process, except the cleaning of the 
wool, is carried on by the houschold of the manufacturer, his 
profits may be calculated at a rupee per diem ; under the Mirs it 
wag much more, for priov to the introduction of foreign cloths 
the -price of the country produce was lwo yards per rupee, The 
poll-tax paid by the weavers:was high; viz., cight rupees per annum 
on every married weayer, and four rupees on each unmarried 
one: the latter had to, entertain hired workwomen for spinning, 
There are also silk weavers, but the silk is impotted from Kan- 
dahar, and sometimes dyed in this country, Lungis were formerly 
very well made of silk and gold, but the only kind now manu- 
factured is a checked cotton with silk borders. The dyers were a 
numerous class, for the under-garments of Sindis of all classes 
were dyed, the common colour being a dark blue, The poll-tax 
upon a dyer was nine rupees, as he required no hired assistance in 
carrying on his trade, The following are the modes adopted in 
dyeing cloths of the undermentioned hues :— 

“ Red —Twelve chitaks (say 24 ounces) of bitter oil are mixed 
with the same quantity of iskhar, and half a ser (say x Ib,) of 
camel-dung. The cloth is placed in the above for four days, and 
then dried in the sun for eleven days. It is then cleaned and put 
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into water with two chitaks of taniarisk berries, after which it is 
again dried, and then put into an earthen vessel containing two 
chitaks of alum, and again dried and washed, Twelve chitaks of 
manjit (a kind of madder, the rwdbia zincforia) are then put into 2 
large copper vessel with twenty sers of water, and boiled, and into 
this the cloth is placed until well coloured, when -it is finally dried 
and cleaned, 

« Saffron, —Two sers of safflower well mixed up with water, and 
two chitaks of iskhar, are trodden out with the feet, This is 
placed on a blanket suspended between three poles ; water is then 
poured upon it, and whatever passes through the blanket is of 
use, The cloth is placed in the same vessel which receives the 
above, and a quarter of a ser of dried limes, finely cut, is 
added, and the cloth remains till sufficiently coloured, 

“ Green.—The cloth is first coloured in a quarter of a ser of 
indigo, mixed with water, and then put into two sers of water 
with one chitak of fine tumeric, taken out and dried, Six chitaks 
of dried pomegranate skins are then boiled in a copper vessel with 
five sers of water, until three sers of water only remain, when 
the cloth is placed in it and afterwards again dried. One chitak 
of alum is then boiled in a quarter of a scr of water, and being 
afterwards mixed with two sers of cold water, the cloth is put into 
it, and the final colouring obtained. 

“ Yellow. —A. quarter of a ser of tumeric is mixed and beaten up 
with half a ser of dried pomegranate skins, in an earthen vessel, 
with three sers of water, The cloth is first placed in the above, 
and then dried. One chitak of alum is then put into the same 
preparation, and the colour is then finished, 

“Dark bive.—A quarter of a ser of indigo, a quarter of a ser of 
iskhar, and one chitak of lime are mixed up with a great quantity 
of water, and allowed io remain from sunset to sunrise. Four 
pieces of cloth are then put into it and afterwards dried. This pro- 
cess is repeated three times, when the colour is obtained. The 
above are the only colours in use; of the ingredients, safflower, 
indigo, iskhar, limes, pomegranate skins, lime, oil, tamarisk berries 
and camel-dung are the productions of the country, but tumeric, 
alum and manjit are imported, The ¢s#/ar is a low shrub, but its 
botanical name does not seem to be known,” 

Paper is manufactured at Larkana, but not ofa very fine descrip- 
tion, Old fishing-nets and unwrought hemp are beaten up in water 
with the charcoal obtained from the iskhar and lime, and this is done 
ina pit large enough for a man to work in, A heavy wooden 
hammer is the instrument employed, with a horizontal beam. This is 
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worked by two men treading upon the latter, whilst a third in the 
pit is occupied in placing the material under the hammer, These 
men are hired by the manufacturer for about twenty days at a 
time, but he makes the paper himself from the above preparation, 
which is in cakes. This is picked in pieces, and put into a cistern 
of clean water. The manufacturer sits on the edge and immerses 
a wooden frame, upon which is spread a fine roll of thin strips of 
bamboo, opened out by means of two pieces of wood at either 
side. Upon this the particles are allowed to settle, and the lateral 
pieces of wood being removed, the bamboo roll is inverted upon a 
clean board, and being rolled up Jeaves the sheet of paper upon 
the board, After drying, the paper is rubbed and polished with a 
large stone. A finer kind is made from pieces of Chinese and 
European paper beaten up instead ofhemp. From twelve to fourteen 
quires can be made in a day, the average price being from three 
to four quires per rupee, according to the quality, The poll-tax 
paid by each paper manufacturer was eight rupees twelve annas per 
annum, Oil and sugar-cane pressers did not manufactute on their 
own account, but were employed by the Hindis at four annas a day, 
They had to keep two bullocks, and paid a poll-tax of three 
rupees per annum. The machinery employed is a large wooden 
mortar and rolling pestle turned by oxen, simple in form, but at 
the same time thoroughly effective in expressing the juice. About 
six and a half sers of oil-seed (mustard, or sarsoz) are pressed at 
a time, from which about a ser and a half of oil is obtained: 
twenty-six sers of seed can be pressed in a day, producing six 
sers of oil, ‘The seed after pressure is sold at one rupee per maund 
as food for bullocks, With regard to sugar-cane, the pur is con- 
sumed in the country, but not refined into sugar, Coarse leather 
is manufactured, and a common kind of salt all over Chandko. 
There are no fairs of any importance in this district, 
Roavs,—Thie Larkana district has above 400 miles of roads, 
trunk, postal, and cross. The main line of communication is that 
running from Liirkana to Shikarpur, and from the former town 
southward towards Mehar, It is furnished with milestones, and 
has district bangalows and musifirkhinas at the towns of Nawa 
Déro and Bangu Kalhora, This road is specially, repaired and 
otherwise attended to by the Public Works Department as uu 
imperial work, but all other roads in the division are kept up at 
the expense of the local funds. None of the roads in this distries 
are metalled, but judy straw is laid down on many of them, to keep 
down the dust arising from the traffic. The following is a list of 
these roads, with their length, description, &c. (see £f, 498, 499):-— 
2K 
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? Ferrizs.—-There are in all 34 fertics in the Larkina district, 
the greater number of these being on the Indus and the 
Western Nari. Numbeis 12, 13, 14, 17, 18, and 28 to 34 
inclusive, have lately been stiuck off the list of public ferries, 
though boats are still employed there at the expense of private 
Individuals. The following is a list of the various ferries in this 
division :—- 











Number 

Name of Perry. Where situate, of Boats 

employed. 
1, Khiri. 2... » + + «| Onthe Indus, , Yr 
2, Kittin. 2. + + + e]| Ditto, 2. I 
3. Raji Dhow . es, tea ce Fe Pp DIO ee I 
4. Pir Ali Muhammad Shih}: 0). / Dito) od! I 
5 Dabi Vicholo, . . + + » «| Ditto. eae 2 
6 Tingay, 6 «6 5 4 6 « yt | Ditto. amr) 1 
NUP e as ee ce oe ee ke oe | Tht oe I 
8 Kot Chindko. 2. 1. . . « «| Ditto. 2. 1 
9. Kanini(or Sugi). 6. 6 1 ee | Dilla. Ww I 
xo, Kiinbhar » , 6 4 ew ee | Ditto 1 
rm Latkina ) oy 20.05 404. | Onthe Ghar Catal 1 
12, Mastillabb . . 1 6 ee e eT Ditto. 2, 1 
13 Walid.) 6 6 ee ee ee | Ditto Ww, x 
4. Gongra, « 1 1 ee eo oe ee | Ditto, 2 1 
» Mai. Cer er emer er om Tas se) | I 
, Pir Avhid Shih | Sf kl tite 2 pt t 
» DhilPola, 2 . 2 6 Foe. «| Dito. . 1 
) Rohija, 2 6 ee ee ee ew P Ditlo Ce 1 
9, Sharifini, . . 1 © « « «© +» | Namang, . . T 
2a Ali. ee ee ee ef Dilto . 1 
at, Biti Kinghar Goghire sone + e | Chilowih, 6 1 
a2, Paton...) 6 eee + | Westan Nia, 1 
23 BO. 1 1 we ee we ew eh | Dio Ww, 5 
aq. Madd-bahti . . 6 6 ee we |] Dittos yw, 1 
‘ » Mahnaibpur . , 1 yee ee | illo 1 
) Vakio Nasinibid. . 2. . . . «| Dillo. . , . 1 
2 Doki. 2 6 1 ew 8 ew et et | Ditto, 2 1 
Bugi . . 1. 6 1 we + + | Ditto. we x 
ag Samii. 6. ee oe ew we e {Ditto 2 aw 1 
ga Akil . won ee ee ce oe DMO ae a I 
31, Daulat Khuros ) se » « «| Ditlo., , . ,. 1 
ga Eling 2 6. 1 ee » 6 ef Ditto. 2 we 1 
33 Khalid. . . 2 ee » 6 +] Ditto, 2. I 
34, Homzini. 2. «1 ee se | Ditto. os x 











Postat Lings.—There is only one chief line of postal com- 
munication in the Larkana Division, running northward to Shikar- 
pur from Larkana, and southward to Mehar from the same town, 
It is a foot line, the average running rate being 4 miles an 
hour, There are now disbursing post-offices at the towns of 
Larkana, Kambar, and Rato Déro, 
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Antiquitims,—Theye are but few buildings in this district 
which can lay claim to any antiquity. They consist of the tombs 
of men of celebrity, and among these may be mentioned that of 
Shahal Muhammad Kalhora, near the village of Fatéhpur, which 
is thus described by Lieutenant James in his report on the Chandko 
district: “ Shahal Muhammad was the grandson of Adam Shah, 
the celebrated mendicant, who, collecting adherents in Sind, 
finally obtained such power as to pave the way for his descend- 
ants to the throne of the country, Even in the time of Shahal 
Muhammad, the Kalhoras had obtained power and influence, and 
a considerable extent of land, although it was not for several 
generations that they became the absolute monarchs of Sind. 
Their power at that time may be known from their fiequent 
skirmishes with the armies of the Vicegerent of the Delhi Emperor. 
It was in one of these conflicts at the village of Fatéhpur, about 
six miles from Larkana, that Shahal Muhammad was killed, 
receiving thereby the honours of martyrdom, It is related of him 
that after death his head flew to the spot where his tomb now 
stands, whither his followers afterwards brought his body, The 
tomb is situate on an eminence and is plainly built, but the 
interior is decorated with the enamelled tiles of Sind, In an 
outer court are deposited the remains of his immediate followers 
and descendants, and some of those who fell with him at Fatéhpur, 
The doorway both of this court and of the mausoleum is hung 
with the votive offelings of those who consider that their prayers 
for any particular blessing have been heard through the mediation 
of this saint, and these consist principally of iron bells and strings 
of shells, The pilgrim to the shrine rings them on entering the 
portal, and muttering his prayers, reverently approaches the more 
sacred building, The tomb itself is covered with rich silk and 
brocades, the offerings of the wealthier visitors ; while on the hill. 
side are the humbler graves of the less celebrated of his 
descendants, This tomb was built abont 130 years ago.” The 
tomb of Shih Bahiirah and the old fort of Larkana will both be 
found described in the account of that town. 

Larkana, a taltika (or sub-division) of the Larkiina Deputy 
Collectorate, containing an area of 290 squaie miles, with 9 tapas, 
132 villages, and a population of 79,042 souls, The revenue, im- 
perial and local, of this fertile and productive sub-division during 
the four years ending 1873~74 is as follows (see nex? page) :— 
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870-72, | 1Byr~72, | 1872-73. 1873", 





nupees, rupees, rupecs, yupecs, 


Imperial... | 2,548,636 | 2,903,449 | 2,60,895 | 2,55,400 


Locat 1» « 18,487 
Total rupees . | 2,70,250 | 3,13,721 | 2,83,118 | 2,73,887 





Lérkiina, the chief town of the Deputy Collectorate of the 
same name, is situate on the south bank of the Ghar canal 
(spanned here by a fine bridge), in lat, 27° 33' North, and long, 
68° 15’ East. The surrounding country, which is fertile, populous, 
and highly cultivated, is perhaps the finest tract in the whole of 
Sind. The town of Larkana, so called, it is supposed, from the 
tribe of Larak which once settled here, has road communication 
with Shikarpur (v/@ Nawa Déro), from which it is distant about 
4o miles in a south-westerly direction, and with Mehar (vid Bangi 
Kalhora), from which it is distant 36 miles nozth-east, Roads 
also lead from it to Kambar, Rato Dao, Bakrini, Wara, Phulti. 
Bandar, Dokri, Garhi Khairo Jamali, and Abad. By the Ghar 
canal it has water communication with almost every important 
town in Upper Sind, Within the town itself the roads are good, 
and lined on either side with large trees, The spacious walks, 
well laid-out gardens, and general profusion of foliage gtve this 
place a picturesque and beautiful appearance, and have gained for 
it the title of the “Eden of Sind,” which it well deserves, This 
flourishing condition is said to be mainly owing to the energy and 
good taste shown by one of its former Deputy Collectors, Captain 
SL Clair Ford, who, during a period of four years, laboured hard 
to improve and beautify the place, The principal buildings of 
this town are the deputy collector's bangalow, built on the banks 
of the Ghar and surrounded by a fine garden, a civil court, a 
large travellers’ bangalow with © fine covered swimming bath 
close to it, and a fort formerly used as a lunatic asylum, It is a 
mud building, said to have becn erected in the time of the 
Kalhoras by one Maga Pulio, a former kirdir of this place. By 
the ‘Talpurs it was used ag an arsenal, and was the residence of 
their celebrated minister, Wali Muhammad Laghari, a permanent 
Mikhtyarkar of this district, a very able but dissoluic man, of 
whom the Sindis had a saying, “ Gahi Walt, gahi Bit” (some- 
times a saint, sometimes a devil). It was afterwards, under British 
rule, turned into a hospital and jail, and contained also the store- 
rooms of the Camel Corps, Subscquently (in 1861) it became 
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the lunatic asylum for all Sind; but in 1871 this institution was 
removed to a spot near the town of Hyderabad, There is also 
a good Government Anglo-vernacular school with an attendance 
of more than 180 pupils. The building, which is comparatively 
new, is situate near the fort, and is an ornament to the town, 
The medical dispensary is on the banks of the Ghar, but is too 
small to supply the wants of a town like Larkana, The wards 
al present can accommodate only in-patients. Between five 
and six thousand peisons are said to be treated yearly at this 
institution for various diseases, especially fevers. A new and 
much larger dispensary is now in course of erection at an 
estimated cost of between 8000 and gooo rupees, ‘There are 
besides the Miikhtyarkar’s and Tapadi’s offices, a municipal office, 
post office, musifirkhaina, and police lines capable of accom- 
modating 54 men. Larkana is the head-quarters of the Deputy 
Collector of the district, as also of a Mikhtyaikar and Tapadar, 
and possesses a municipality, established in 1855, the income of 
which in 1874 was 17,090 rupees, made up mainly from town 
dues and cattle-pound fees, There are 3 bazais in this town; 
the principal one, conttining some 300 shops, is covered over 
to keep out the rays of the sun, The other two, the grain 
bazar, known as “Cowper Bazar,” and the fish market, called 
“Ford Ganj,” are situate at a shoxt distance from each other 
The houses, which are mostly one-storied, are built of mud and 
kachha brick, and have.flat roofs, They are divided into blocks 
called “pados.” The population of Larkfina, estimated in the 
time of the Mits at from 10,000 to 12,000 souls, did not in 
1845-46, it was thought, exceed 8000, but by the census of 1872 
there were 10,643 inhabitants, of whom 5666 ale Musalmans 
and 4972 Hindts, ‘The chief tribes among the former are 
Saiyads, Kalhoras, Muhanas, Khauis, and Lahoris. 

The principal Hind&i castes in Larkana are Brahmans, Dudinis, 
Nangriinis, and Bhatias, * 

The greater number of the inhabitants of this town are said 
to be engaged in trade and manufactures, while a few only, com- 
paratively speaking, are agriculturists, Sirai Thara Khan Lohiti, 
one of the wealthiest and most public-spirited Zamindars in this 
division, resides here within municipal limits. Larkdna is one 
of the principal grain maris of Sind, and is famous for a particular 
kind of rice called the “sugdési,” The local trade of Larkana 
is in grain, metals, cloth, and leather, and the transit trade in 
rice and various kinds of grain, These are exported to a con- 
siderable extent to the Hyderabad and Karachi districts, but in 
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what quantity annually and to what value there does not appear 
to be any record. This is much to be regretted, as the transit 
trade passing through this town is believed to be of no small 
importance, 

The manufactures of Larkana, in which so great a proportion 
of the population is engaged, formeily consisted chiefly of wove 
silk and cotton cloths to the yearly value of about 60,000 rupees 3 
the silk was imported from Kandahar, and dyed in this district, 
Laingis (a kind of scarf) were also vety well made of silk and 
gold, but the only kind afterwards manufactured was 4 checked 
cotton with sifk borders, At present the principal manufactures 
of the district are coarse cotton cloths, metal vessels for cooking 
and other purposes, “ zaths,” or leather coverings for camel 
saddles, and other leathern work, but hee again of the quantity 
yearly manufactured and ils value nothing seems to be known, 

The dyers of Larkana were once, it would appear, a numerous 
class, owing to the under-garments of Sindis of all classes. being 
dyed, the common colour being a dark blue, 

Among the antiquities in and about the town of Larkana may 
be mentioned the old fort, a large squaie building with four towers ; 
a fifth tower at the gateway is of burnt brick and higher than the 
others; the rest of the building is of mud, Its uses have already 
been described. There is also, among others, a celebrated tomb 
at Larkana, in a garden on the noith bank of the Ghar canal, It 
was built in honour of Shah Baharah, a minister of Nur Muham- 
mad Kalhora, who had the sole {management of the affairs of 
this part of the country, and commanded a division of 10,000 
men, Several canals and forts were excavated and built by him. 
This tomb is highly ornamented, and the inscriptions about it are 
numerous and well executed, ‘hese mausoleums are generally 
of an octagon shape, but in some inslances they are square, and 
surmounted by a dome ‘They are inteinally decorated with 
flowers and fruits in enamel, and with verses from the Kuyrfin and 
poets. From one of these in the building under consideration 
it is ascertained that Shih Bahdrah flourished about 1, 1188 
(4.0, 1774). 

Lukman-jo-Tando. (See Tanpo-LUKMAN.) 

Madd Baho, a Government village in the Labdarya taliika of 
the Larkana Division, 6 miles south of Larkana, It has road 
communication with Bakrani and Nawa-abid, The population, 
numbering 977 in all, comprise 831 Musalmans, mostly Saiyads, 
and 146 Hindfis of the Brahman caste, - Chief employments are | 
agriculture and trade. 
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Madaji, a Government village in the Naushahro Abro talika 
of the Sukkur and Shikarpur Deputy Collectorate, seated on the 
Ghar canal, and distant 20 miles south from Shikarpur, It has 
road communication with Larkana, distant 264 miles, and with 
Sukkur also until lately, when the 10ad was washed away by an 
encroachment of the Indus, It is proposed to construct another 
inside the Jhali “ dandh.” There is a police ¢hdna and a cattle 
pound, and the place once possessed a travellers’ bangalow and 
dharamsiila, but these fell down during the inundation season of 
1871, The inhabitants, numbering 1354, comprise Muhammadans, 
principally Pathans, and Hindiis, mostly Ahujas, but the number 
of each class is not known, The occupation of the people is 
mainly agricultural, and its only manufactures are shoemaking, 
weaving, and the making of pots. 

Magsi, a Government village in the Mehar taltika of the Mehar 
Deputy Collectorate, distant ro miles cast of Mehar. It has road 
communication with Nari, Pirozshah and Shah Panjo, and is the 
head-quarter station of a Tapadar, There isa cattle pound, but no 
police #kéva, The inhabitants, numbering in all 825, comprise 
670 Musalmans of the Magsi tribe and 155 Hindits, mostly 
Lohfnos, Their chief occupation is agriculture. This place 
possesses neither trade nor manufactures of any importance, 

Mahrabpur, a Government village in the Kandiaro talika of 
the Naushahro Division, situate on the Mahrabpur canal, distant 
22 miles north-east from ‘Thariisha, and 13 miles east from Kandiaro, 
It has road communications with Tanda Ali Akbar, distant 3 miles ; 
is the head-quarter station of a Tapadar, and has a small police 
station of 3 men, There is a dharamsila and school- house, ' The 
population, numbering gox in all, comprises Musalmins, chiefly of 
the Khaskéli and Mémon tribes, and Hindiis of ‘the ,Lohino 
caste, but the number of each class is not known, Mir ‘Ghukim 
Miistapha Khan is the chief resident of this place, There are no 
manufactures nor itade in this village, which is supposed to have 
been founded about 1g0 years ago by one Mahréb Khan Jatoi 
Zamindir, 

Méanjhand, a talfika (or revenue sub-division) of the Sehwan 
Deputy Collectorate, with an area of 118 square miles, having 
4 tapas, 29 villages, and a population of 18,551 souls, The 
revenue, imperial and local, of this tatiika, for the fqur years ending 
1873-74 is as follows (sco newts page) :— 
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1870-91 3871-72, | 1872-73. 1873"74. 





Impainl . . «| 16,523 15,175 21,423 18, 565 
Local, 2 ee 31376 2,005 2,836 2,226 


Totaliupees . | 19,899 17,180 | 24,259 20,791 


rupees. rupees. | rupees. rupees, 








Méanjhand, a town in the taliika of the same name, and the 
head-quarter station of a Mikhtyaykar. It is situate somewhat 
close to the Indus, about 88 feet above mean sea-level, in latitude 
25° st’ N,, and longitude 68° 19 EZ., and stands on the main road 
leading from Koti to Sehwan, beg 42 miles north of the former 
and the same distance south of the latter town. Ménjhand has 
road communication also with the village of Lakri, distant 3 miles, 
and with Gulra, distant 4 miles, It possesses a municipality, 
established in 1861, the income of which in 1873-74, was 1477 
rupees, and the disbursements 1297 rupees. There is also a 
Mukhtyarkar’s kutcherry and subordinate jail, police thina with a 
force of 18 men, of whom 4 are mounted, a school, post-oflice, 
a dharamsala, anda catlle pound, The inhabitants, numbering in 
all 2872, consist of 1550 Muhammadans, mostly of the Manjhand, 
Memon, Muhfna, and Variani tribes, The Hindts, numbering 
1grt, are of the Udasi and Lohdno castes. ‘The place does not 
appear to possess any manufactures besides the ordinary ones of 
coarse cloth and shoes ; but the trade, which is in grain, is large, 
great quantities being exported up and down river, the stable 
nature of the Indus bank at this town permitting this export trade 
to be cmried on with advantage, Several wealthy native firms are 
engaged in this trade, the value of which does nol, however, seem 
to be known, 

Mari, a rather large village in the Sukkur taliika of the Sukkur 
and Shikiirpur Deputy Collectorate, seated on the Sind canal, and 
distant but 3 miles from Shikfrpur, and 22 miles west from Sakhar, 
It is on the Larkana and Shikdrpur road, is surrounded by gardens, 
and has communication also with the village of Lakhi. The popu- 
lation of this place is 1659, of whom 946 are Hindfis, and 713 
Musalmans. No Government officers appear to reside here. The 
occupation of the inhabitants is mainly agricullure; the trade and 
manufactures do not seem to be of any importance, 

Masti Khiin-Jo-Tando, (See Tanpo Masti Kuan.) 

Matari, a town in the Hala taliika of the Hala district, in 
latitude 25° 35' N,, and longitude 68° 26’ E,, distant 20 miles south 
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from Hala, and 16 miles north from Hyderabad. It is situate on 
a slight eminence (the Mazjid and tombs in the place being visible 
from a long distance), and has road communication with Hala, 
Hyderabad, Nasarpur, the ferry on the Indus opposite the town 
of Unarpur and Shékh Tir. It is the head-quarters of a Tapadar, 
and possesses a commodious travellers’ bangalow (lately rebuilt), 
a dharamsala, Government vernacular school, and a number of 
private schools, police lines, and a cattle pound (or dad). . The 
population, numbering about 4920 souls, comprises 4149 Musal- 
mins, and 729 Hindtis, Of the former, the Mémons, Saiyads, 
Shékhs, and Khaskélis are most numerous, The Hindi portion 
is entirely made up of Lohinos and Brahmans. There is a muni- 
cipality at Matéri, established in October 1868, the revenue of 
which in 1873-74 was 3123 rupees, ‘The chief trade of this 
town is in grain, oil-seeds, cotton, silk, piece-goods and sugar, 
and its value, roughly estimated, amounts to about 60,000 rupees, 
The value of the transit trade, which consists mostly of the same 
articles, may be computed at nearly one lakh of rupees, There 
are no manufactures of any kind in this town, Matari is said to 
have been founded in a.p, 1322 by one Sahéb Samma, and pos- 
sesses, besides a fine Jama Mazjid, now about a century old, the 
tombs of two saints of reputed sanctity, Pirs Hashimshih and 
Rukanshah, At these tombs, which are solidly constructed, 
annual fairs are held in the months of September and October, 
and these are each attended by from 2000 to 3000 Muham- 
madans, The chief men of note residing in this place are Pirs 
Alahyarshth and Fazul Ali Shah; Saiyads Muhammad Ali 
Shah and Muhammad Husain, and Akhiinds Habibula and 
Aziaula, 

Mestinee (or Mini), asmall and inconsiderable place near 
the village of Hathri in the Hyderabad talfika of the Hyderabad 
Collectorate, about 6 miles north of the cily of Hyderabad, It 
was here that Sir Charles Napier, on the r7th of February, 1843, 
with a British force amounting to but 2800 men of all arms 
and 12 pieces of artillery, encountered a Baloch army of 22,000 
men strongly posted on the banks of the Fuléli, and_ totally 
routed them, with a loss to the enemy of Sooo killed and 
wounded, the whole of their astillery, ammunition, standards, 
and camp, with considerable stores and some treasure. ‘The 
British general had ascertained that, had he delayed offering 
battle to the Mirs, another day would have placed nearly 30,000 
men in his rear and on his left flank, and, in order to extricate 
himself from this threatening situation, it was’ necessary to engage 
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the Balochis at once with the small force he had with him. A 
monument, surrounded by iron palisading, marks the spot where 
this great action was fought, and on the eastern side of the pillar 
are inscribed the names of the officers and the number of rank 
and file who fell on the occasion, Meginee was at one time the 
head-quarters of the Sind Camel Baggage Corps. 

‘Mehar, a large division and Deputy Collectorate of the Shikar- 
pur district. 

Bounparizs AND ArgA.—lIt is bounded on the north by the 
Larkana Division ; on the cast by the river Indus; on the south 
by the Sehwan} Division of the Karachi Collectorate, and on the 
west by the terrilory of His Highness the Khin of Kelat, the Khir- 
thar range of mountains forming a siatural line of demarcation on 
that side. Its éxtreme length from north to south is about 43 
miles, ond breadth 32 miles; and the entire area of the division, 
according lo the piofessional survey report, is 1528 square miles, 
but by revenue survey estimate 2504 square miles, which latter 
includes the hilly poition of the division beyond the Kacha, It 
is divided into 3 taltikas and 34 tapas, with a population, accord- 
ing to the census of 1872, of 142,305 souls, or 57 lo the square 
mile, a fair rale when compared with that of all Sind, but less in 
this respect than either the Sukkur, Shikarpur, or Lirkina districts, 
The following is a statement of the several talikas and tapas, with 
their area, population, &c, :— 
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Area 
in Sq. 
‘Miles. 


Taltka, ‘Tapas. 


Number! 
of 
Villages. | 


Popula- 
tion. 


Towns having 
800 Inhabitants, 
and upwards, 





1, Muhammad Ja- 
tial. 

2, Gaji Déro. 

3. Badrah . 





cluding TH) 585 & Gano Thor 
gar). 


9. Kolachi 
10, Kamiangar 
1, Khar 


1, Mehar a . Magsi . 
165 








14. Rojhin 
15. Thalo . 


TL Whhah 
2, Nasirabad. . 
3. Ahfin. . . 
4, Chijni, . 
Fy Phekrito. . 
Chaudaro. . 
ee Than [lashim 
Wagan. . 
1 Burhi. 2. 
2. Khanpur, « 
3. Bahadapur . 
4.Gozo . . 
‘ Kandéchukhi . 
6,Ghhio. . . 
% Bhangar , 
8, Pat Gul Mu- 
hoammead. . 
9. Pit . . 
10, Sita . . . 
11, Dangar . 





ees 





2, Nashabad. | 343} 


3 Kakar. . | Go2 124, 





Total, . | 1538 343 








62,265, 


33,597) 


46,443) 





1142305 








Mehar, 
‘Thari Mohbat, 
Magsi, 


Nasirabad, 
Wagan, 
Gaji Khuhiwar 


Khairpur Na+ 
theshah, 


Kakar. 





The area in English acrés of eachtdlika, with other information, 


is also subjoined :— 


Area in 


‘Taloka, English Acres, 


Cultivated, 


1%, Mehar (with 
Tigar) 


2. Nasiriibid. . 


J} ar3.431 | 92,698 
219,520 


385,194 


58,391 


3 Kaker, . . 76,093 


Culturable. 


249,540 


73,615 
91,093 


Unarable, 


32,253 


87,514 
218,098 
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Generat Aspecr,—With the single exception of the extreme 
western portion of this district, the Mehar Deputy Collectorate 
may be described as being on the whole a flat country, intersected 
by the Western Nara canal, the tract between this stream and the 
Indus being equal, perhaps, in fertility and productiveness to any 
pait of the adjoining Larkana district, The land bordering on the 
river Indus is fairly wooded, but after leaving the Western Nava, 
and proceeding towards the Western hills, a desert tract of country 
is passed through, which nevertheless only requires irrigation to be 
brought into cultivation ; at present it is dependent in this respect 
upon the occasional torients from the Khiithar mountains, which, 
unless directly under the hills, make cultivation in this part of the 
district very precarious, At the sanie time there is a considerable 
extent of “kalar,” or salt soil, utterly uncultivable, and incapable 
of affording subsistence to any living creature except the camel 
and goat, The Western hills are found to be divided into three dis- 
tinct ranges ; the lowest, evidently of sandstone formation, has a 
gradually ascending slope with winding gorges, and is covered in 
parts with huge boulders; the second range, which is of num- 
mulitic limestone, has an average altitude of 4000 feet, and the 
third range, which is still higher, has some of its peaks fully 
6000 feet above sta-level. Ona closer inspection, the rocks in this 
range show considerable evidence of water action, Trom the 
plains they have an imposing appearance, though the want of vege- 
tation is a great drawback; this applies, however, not alone to 
the mountains in this division, but to the whole of the range where 
it first touches the northern boundary of Sind down to Cape 
Monze, 

Hyprocrapuy,—The river Indus, which forms the eastern 
boundary of the Mehar Division, is the great source of supply for 
all the canals which intersect this distric. The Western Nira, 
itself a natural channel artificially improved, which derives its 
water supply entirely from the Indus, flows throughout this divi- 
sion in its entire length from north to south, entering it from the 
Larkana district at the Nasiribad talika, and leaving it for the 
Sehwan division by the Kakar talika, It is navigable throughout 
its whole length, and boats prefer to enter it from up-river during 
the inundation season by way of the Aral river and Manchhar 
lake, and coming out again into the main river at its mouth, which 
is on the boundary of the Larkana and Shikarpur divisions, 
Several other canals, Government and Zamindari, branch off from 
this important stream. Next in size and length to the Western 
Nara is the Wahurwah, flowing through what was formerly known 


as the Tigar talttka, 
Government and Zamindari, in the Mehar Division, with other 
information connected with them :— 
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The following is a list of all the canals, both 




















Average oiaea 
wiaeh | Cost of ct 
ost of | Revenue 

Name of Canal, Length) at | Clearance! fos Years Remarks, 
Mouth, ors Years ending 
endin 

seysm. | 1873 
mites, | feet. | rupees, rupees, 

1, Nara (Western) | 71 60 ee a 8 sor Main feeder; taps Indus 
on the Larkina boun- 
dary, entering Mehar 

+ distiict in the Nasir- 
Abid taliika, and leay- 
ing it for the Sehwan 
distaict near Kakay, 

2, Wahurwah, , | 30 80 1,049 | 26,464 | Main feeder; taps Indus 

+ at Chana, watering 
the Vehar, Nawo-got, 
Magsi, Nari, and Sita 
tapas, and tails off 
into the Indus near 
Sita, 

3-Marui, « «| 18 12 919 177 Bianch of the Wahurwah, 

4.Kakol . . | Ut 20 { 2,082] 32,22 Bianc of the Western 

va, 

»Kudan, . . | 20 20 2,551 | 31,631 | Branch of the Naa, 

, Gul = Muham- 10 8 Ditto, Revenue included 

madwih , , 7 99 it in the Fordwih 

7, Gathwih ., 4 50 | See under Larkana | Branch of the Naurang- 
wih, a canal in the 
Litkana district. 

8, Chilowth . , | 12 55 do, do, Sa of the Naurang- 

, wih. 
9. Nasirwih . , | 22 20 1898 | 25,414 | Branch of the Gathwah, 
ZAMINDARL CANALS, 
. (estimate) 

1, Gahwar Isran . | u. . ove 1409 | Branch of the Nara, 

2, Rajwih . . 12] 10 Ty 1934 | Ditto. 

3. Kaimshthwah , 6| to 226 6362 | Branch of the Kakol, 

4 Nabibakhshwah 8} 12 184 5904 | Branch of the Niira, 

8. Nasirwah .  . 8] 12 170 5727 | Ditto, 

















The direct superintendence of all the canals in this district 
lies with the executive engineer of the Ghar Division, whose head- 
quarters aré at Larkina, and their clearance is now carried out by 
During the inundation season an “ ahalini,’ or 
canal conservancy establishment, is entertained, comprising a 


his department. 


number of darogas, mukhadams, and béldars, 


The Zamindari 
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canals ave cleared by those of the Zamindérs and others through 
whose lands these channels flow, The Mchar Division docs not, 
as a ile, suffer from “7s or floods, like those which al times 
devastate the Rohri and Shikarpur districis ; but during the inun- 
dation season of 1874, portions of the Mehar district suffered « 
severely from heavy falls of rain during the month of July in the 
western hills, The waters came down in force spreading over 
the low-lying lands of this division, and 69 large andj 414 small 
villages and hamlets were reported to have béen more or less 
flooded by this visitation, while several Government buildings were 
entircly washed away, Floods from the Western Nira take place 
occasionally, preventing rice cultivation in some parts of the dis- 
tric. Hill-torrents, or waés, as they are called, are frequent, but 
they afford the means of cultivating the “Barani” land of the 
Kacha, attificial channels being made to conduct the water through 
the fields) This kind of land too, and the plains generally, are 
often swept by floods afler the occurrence of heavy rains, 

CuimatTe.—The climate of this division docs not, on the whole, 
differ materially from that in other districts of Upper Sind. ‘There 
are three principal seasons—the hot, temperate, and cold. The 
first begins about May with the chdadiho, or forty days, a period: 
when the greatest heat is supposed to occur, and lasts till the 
month of September, The prevailing winds during the season are 
from the southward and westward, The temperate months are 
March, April, and October, though occasionally hot winds ave 
experienced at the end of April, The cold season may he said to 
last from the end of October to the following Febroury, when at 
times great cold is felt; the prevailing winds during this season 
are from the northward and wostward, ‘The average annual maxi- 
mum, minimum, and mean temperature at the town fof Mehar, 
for the three years ending 1874, was 88'7°, 68'2°, and 78:4° 
reapectively, 

RaInratL,—The average yearly rainfall for the Mehar Division 
may be set down at about five inches, This is the result of a 
series of observations taken at the station of Mehar from 1864 up 
to 1874, both years inclusive; the monthly rainfall from 1867 to 
1874 is contained in the following table :— 
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Months, 3873. | 1874. 
January 2 w]e . a aes aie *50 25 
February . tee * aes one ws on ‘14 
March. . i : oS vee on ie ae 
April. . .] ° su Pe ‘o4| ‘23 
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5°50} we 
Movember a)|/ 50 3} “eee (| ose, [cate [Deen one. Wy case fence 
December, . 7 oo oo ven "BS fone 
Total far each) . 7 ‘ yar | 3'37 











Diseasrs,—~The most common diseases in this division are, as 
usual throughout Sind, fevers of different kinds, arising mainly 
from the malaria engendered by the drying up of flooded lands 
after the periodical inundation of the river Indus, Fevers are 
generally prevalent from the end of September till the following 
December. 

Dar Yiro.—While treating of the diseases common to this 
division, it will not be out of place to refer to the sanitarium 
of Dhar Yiiro, situate on the western range of hills, or Khirthar 
mountains, which form the western boundary of this Deputy 
Collectorate, and the following description is an abstract of 
what the late Dr. Lalor, Bo. Med, Service, and Captain J, Mac- 
donald, of the Sind Revenue Survey, have written upon it, Dhar 
Varo may be considered as being in latitude 27° 20'N,, and 
longitude 67° 17' E,, and is distant 70 miles west from Larkina 
by the sway of the villages of Hamal and Tridak, From Larkana 
to Hamal (where there is a bangalow), a distance of 35 miles, 
the road is good, thence to Tridak, 23 miles, it is circuitous and 
difficult. From Tridak to Dhar Varo, a distance of 12 miles, 
there are several steep and rocky ascents and descents, one of 
the latter being 1200 feet deep, until the plateau of Dhar Varo, 
about 6000 feet above sea-level, is reached. ‘This is not, however, 
the highest point of these hills, as it is surrounded on all sides by 
others still loftier, one of these, the “ Kuto-jo-Kabar” (or dog’s 
tomb), being 7200 feet above the level of the sea, The sanitarium 
is, for this reason, not so exposed to high winds ag to be, dis- 
agreeable to residents, There are about a thousand acres of 
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cultivable land on the plateau of Dhar Varo, possessing a soil of 
yellowish-red marl of considerable depth, but the inhabitants, who 
are Chutas, a Sindi tribe of Jats, give their attention mainly to 
the pasturing of large flocks of goats and “ dumba,” a flat-tailed 
sheep, the hills being fairly covered with grass after rain has 
fallen, They leave the hills in September or early in October, 
before the approach of winter. The wild animals found at Dhar 
Varo and in its immediate neighbourhood, are the hyena, black 
bear, wolf, panther, and fox. Ibex and “ gad,” or wild sheep, 
are algo found in small herds, Among birds, there are the vulture, 
goshawk, raven, grey pigcon, red-legged partridge, and quail ; and 
of reptiles, snakes of various kinds.and iguanos. Of trees growing 
on these hills, there are the rohri (Cedtis seratina), the fig, which 
is found wild, the acacia, pilu, kasir (only met with on the lower 
ranges), the khau (Olea cuspidata), the lohira (Tecoma undulata), 
or hon-vood. Among herbs are the spearmint, catmint (Daéiro), 
and a kind of lavender. The “7s” or “fish,” a fan palm, is com- 
mon everywhere, With regard to the climate of Dhar Yaro, Dr, 
Lalor observes that in solar radiation the gieatest heat shown by 
the thermometer there was 148°, while al Larkana it was.170° 
In 1864 heavy rain fell in April and May, with the wind generally 
from the noxth-west and west, though occasionally a south wind 
bley in May. Six inches of rain were gauged, and this was fol- 
lowed by cool and delightful weather. In August also there were 
a few showers, the atmosphere being moist with a fair fall of dew 
at night, The heat was never found to be excessive, and it was 
remarked that even in April the lemperature fell at times as low 
as 41° The following table will show the range of the thor 
mometer at Dhar Yaro during the months of April (latter part), 
May, June, July, August, and September (early part) of 1864, a8 
observed by Dr, Lalor:— 


Average, 
ee Mean Dnily 
Vaciation, 
GA | gate | Noon | 4 vist 


° ° . on 


° 
Apil, .| 60 68 67 6 30 


May . .| 63 91 66 4 25 
June. .] 7 80 | 80 ta 20 
July «5 | 75 81 | Bt 935 
August . | 68 81 "7 10 93 
September | 65 77°) «94 13 44 
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, Dr. Lalor has stated that Dhar Varo, like the Danna Towers 
in this division, is not likely to answer as a good spot for a 
sanitarium, owing to the difficulty a sick person would experience 
in reaching it, since the hot winds which blow in the low country 
during the summer season would make a journey at such a time 
very hazardous, It might, neveitheless, he thought, be made a 
place of some importance for officers employed in Upper Sind 
during the intense heat prevailing in the plains. Water is scaice, 
but new tanks, or rather a “bandh,” which has been thrown 
across a wide and deep natural hollow, will, no doubt, provide 
an ample supply for all requirements, A house or shed was built 
here by Mr. S. Mansfield, a late commissioner in Sind, during 
his short stay at this station a few years ago, 

Danna Towers Sanrrartum,—There is but one other sani- 
tarium, if it may be called so, in this division, also situate on the 
Westérn hills, to which sick European officers of the Government 
service might. perhaps resort for the enjoyment of a more tem- 
perate climate,-or when not sick, they might find a cool retreat 
during the intensely hot summer months of the year, These are 
the Danna Towers, seated at an elevation of 4500 feet above sea- 
level, on a plateau of the second or middle ridge of hills forming 
the Khirthar range of mountains; and as the place has been 
well described by the same eye-witness—the late Dr. Lalor, of the 
Bombay Medical Seivice—extracts from his interesting report 
on this subject will here be given, 

“The Danna Towers, built on a ridge of the great Hala (Khir- 
thar) range, are situate about go miles to the south-west of Mehar, 
and in that Deputy Collectorate, After considerable inquiries, 
especially inslituted within the last few years, with the object of 
procuring a cool retreat during the intensely hot months of 
summer, this place was selected by Captain Ford, Collector of 
Shikarpur, as offering the greatest probabilities of success, Con- 
sidered with reference to the surrounding country, it will be found, 
after an irregular, rugged, and occasionally steep ascent, to over- 
look all that north-eastern portion of the valley of Sind to which 
it forms a barrier, and to be again overlooked by those higher 
ranges of which the Khira Takar is here the natural and im- 
passable boundary between Sind and Balocisthin, Tor about 
30 miles to the west of Mehar, a straight road has been marked 
out, leading for the most part through a desert country, and de- 
pendent for cultivation on the mountain-torrents, The soil appears 
to be a fine rich brown loam, with apparently a considerable 
alluvial substratum from the repeated washings of mountain streams, 
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The absence of vegetation is but seldom and only relieved 
by patches of stunted tamarisk. Of the remaining 20 miles, 
1g are through irregularly winding gorges, mostly river-beds, 
covered with diluyium and occasional huge boulders, and up the 
gradually ascending slopes of the lower range. This is an exceed- 
ingly bad and disagreeable jomney at present, but more particu. 
larly in the latter portion, where it takes a southerly turn, as here 
a fice current of air is shut out by the now uninterrupted line of 
hills, while the rocks on either side radiate a powerful and almost 
stifling heat. : 

On the wayside are some bold and striking overhanging 
cliffs, a few reaching a height of fully rooo feet, This lower 
range appears to be all of the red sandstone formation, of vast 
horizontal, or sometimes slightly oblique, stratification, and in- 
variably dips eastward toward the plain, Occasional beds of 
yellow clay and mail are met with, the evident 1esull of denuda- 
tion of the upper ranges. ‘These hills ave in every direction inter- 
sected by innumerable watercourses, and evince powerful and 
repeated water action, The ascent from these to the middle ridge, 
on which the towers are buill, is very abrupt and laborious, though 
apparently practicable and safe for hill ponies, It is altogether 
about 5 miles. The first two are over solid rock, of close. 
grained sand and limestone, about 1goa feet in clevation, thence 
through the bed of a nila, fanked on either side by masses 
of loose sandstone and marl, containing nummulites in large 
quantity and in a free state—‘detritus from the higher ranges’ 
The remaining three miles Lo the Lowers are very sleep, and up 
the middle ridge, the most marked peculiarity of which is that it 
dips at an angle of about 45° westward, or in a contrary direction 
to the lower one just described, and to the upper, or Khara ‘Takar, 
immediately beyond, It is, as approximately ascertained from the 
boiling-point of water, about 4300 feel above the level af the sea, 
and is mainly composed of nummutitic limestone, with the accom- 
panying nummulites and testaces, occasionally varied by bits of 
quartz, imbedded nodules of carbonate of lime and pyrites, Imme- 
diately beyond, and striking more directly north and south, is the 
Khira Takar, 6000 feet high at least, This dips eastward at 
an angle of about 30°, shows considerable traces of water action 
along its side, and at either flank a huge cliff of fully so000 
feet, ‘These appear to have been either corroded away by water 
action, or else thrown off in a convulsion of nature with some 
violence, altering the strike to north-east and south-west, They 
appear very imposing, especially at early morning, but access to 
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them is difficuli, particularly that to the south-west, This over- 
hangs Herar, a pretty little valley about 3 miles south-west of 
the towers, containing an abundant supply of water. It is a place 
of some importance in the hills, was once intended by the Mirs 
of Hyderabad as a secure retreat, and stil] shows the half-finished 
walls and gateways of a fort. At a comparatively early era of 
creation, this valley must have been inhabited, and curious remains 
of a bygone age are seen in the Kafir Kots—regular, and evi- 
dently artificial ranges like réver ‘erraces, They were probably 
intended as sites for huts and tents, but it would be impossible 
ever to ascertain how they were formed, The popular belief is 
that those huge boulders were lifted into position by the giant race 
then inhabiting the earth, or they may have been arrested in their 
descent from the higher ridges by some artificial contrivance. But 
whatever may be the theory of their formation, they are strange 
and imperishable, though indefinite memorials of an age and race 
long since passed away. 

The soil here, as in every place on the hills, is a yellowish-red 
marl, derived, no doubt, fiom the disintegration of the rocks, and 
washed into those plateaux by the water; it is apparently very 
rich, and in the season is under cultivation, Excellent water can 
always be had from Heray, but the road is difficult, The rivulet, 
on leaving the valley, is lost to sight beneath the rocks for nearly 
half a mile, reappearing in a fine gushing stream, at full 300 
feet of a lower level than the point of its disappearance, There 
seems but little doubt that it still retains the original bed, and 
that the superimposed rock is of a comparatively late forma- 
tion, and in many places composed of petrified vegetable matter 
and debris, 

“Large masses of this structure, with a dull hollow resonance, 
may be occasionally met with, which on fracture give the appear- 
ance of tube and fibre—unmistakably vegetable, Few sights are 
more curious or picturesque than the course of this rivulet, which, 
up to the point of its disappearance in the valley, exhibits no 
higher organisation than the /eech, while here, at its escape from 
the rocks, it teems with animal life, varied and advanced in the 
scale of nature. Amongst these are many kinds of fish, similar 
apparently to the roach and perch, crabs, crayfish, and myriads of 
minute articulate animals, The lofty overhanging crags on either 
side are studded with flowers of yarious colours, In the bed 
of the stream are some huge grey limestone boulders, often 20 
feet high, and as many in circumference, with masses of con- 
glomerate, showing that once a mighty torrent must have swept 
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down those mountain-sides, Some beautiful ferns cover the edges 
of the spring, and a few well-known wees m Sind—the iris,’ 
pipal, babul, pilu and fig, together with the pink oleander, largé 
reeds, and a stunted variety of bamboo—appear to be indigenous, 
though not flourishing in this place, On leaving the rocks the 
stream winds {hrough the intermediate vailey, and is lost amongst 
the lower hills, affording at one place—At-ke-Pere, about 4 miles 
from the towers—excellent drinking water. Several attempts 
have’ beert made to procure a supply of water in the immediate 
neighbourhdod of the ‘towers, and two tanks, partially excavated 
by Captain Ford, will test the possibility of retaining the rain- 
water in a‘ convenient situation, According to tlie hill-men, the 
water, after a wet season, lodges for four or five nionths in any 
place with a favourable watershed. ‘The general aspect of the 
hills is wild and bairen, but thousands of sheep and goats find 
herbage amongst the stunted shrubs and trees, Ofthe latter there 
are few of any size, and actually on the hills themselves none 
approaching to the dignity of a forest tree. With regard’ to tem- 
perature, the first and gieat clement of climate, the mean of sixteen 
observations taken at 6 A.M, and 2 BM, respectively, during the 
last fifteen days of Junc, was 84° 20’, the greatest maximum 97°, 
and minimum 76° The mean daily variation during the same 
time was 5° 6’; the greatest maximum 14°, and Minimum 1° 3o', 
Solar radiation was powerftl, but tempered by cool breezes, setting 
chiefly from the north-west during the fnst week, but aflerwards 
from the east and north-east. These latter days were particularly 
cool and moist, accompanied by light clouds and rain, The ther- 
_mometer never rose above 78°, and the daily variation was a 
minimum, The nights were invariably pleasant; a fow positively 
cold, and in none could warm covering be conveniently dispensed 
with, High winds, cold, but otherwise of an exccedingly dis- 
agrecable nature, prevailed at the Iunations in June, The small 
paiicles of sand and dust were swept along with a violence such 
as rendeaed walking or sitting in exposed situations very un- 
pleasant. Shoutly after the east and north-Gast breezes sprang up, 
the valley below became covered with fog, appearing at first in 
small patches, but gradually spreading, and finally rising above 
the level of the towers, seeming to settle along the top and sides 
of the Khara range, During the night there was a good fall of 
dew, and in the day a most grateful alternation of cloud and sun- 
shine, A slight shower of rain on the goth, and again the atmo- 
sphere became dry, During the month of July, the atmosphere 
was much more uniform, the temperature lowei, and daily varia- 
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tion slight, There were none of those high winds so disagreeable 
in June. The first experiments on humidity showed a powerful 
evaporation and unduly dry state of the air, the mean depression 
amounting to 28°, In July there was a marked, but gradual and 
never violent, transition from dryness to moisture, which gave 
to the month its decidedly agreeable chaacter. The observations 
on solar radiation show a different result from what might have 
been expected, and are opposed to the theory that “ the calorific 
effects of the sun increase as we ascend.” The greater clearness 
of the atmospheie and geneial absence of cloyds seem to favour 
the theory, There is every 1eason, then, to suppose that the 
thermometer can only be taken as a measure of the accumulated 
free heat, which will be gieater in the plains, both from the wider 
extent of radiating surface, and the forced accumulation from super- 
incumbent pressure. The period of the highest 1ange of the ther- 
mometer was between one and two o'clock, about one hour earlier 
than the greatest maximum within doors, From the nature of the 
locality, and the absence of vegetation, the glare is considerable, 
but, owing also to the greater purity and uniformity of the atmo- 
sphere, the sun’s rays are never refracted in that dazzling ‘ minage,’ 
and the sickening effects of both the glare and solar heat in the 
plains are never experienced, East and north-east winds were 
almost the only ones during the months of June and July, This 
great uniformity results, no doubt, from the vapour rising out of 
the plains, and carried against the sides of the mountain, causing 
some condensation—a vacuum-—and consequent rush of air in 
those directions, Rain came on towards the end of June, The 
vapour upraised from the plains formed for days, with low and 
continued mutterings of thunder along the Khara, and at last fell 
in all the bright tints of a summer's evening shower, Duing the 
month of July these grateful and refreshing showers were of con- 
stant occurence, The amount of heat evolved in condensation 
was curiously demonstrated, in the occurrence of a hot wind 
immediately following the subsidence of the rain, The ther- 
_mometer suddenly rose from 70° to 84°, and as quickly fell again, 
“The temperature, even dining the hottest months of the year—- 
June and July—bears a very strong and favourable contrast to 
that of the plains. But it is the modifications of the other phy- 
sical conditions of climate—the buoyancy and elasticity of the 
atmospheic, owing to its escape from such enormous superin- 
tendent pressure, that constitute its most pleasant feature. This 
is the first thing that strikes a stranger on visiting the hills, and 
enables him to take pn amount of exercise, without the accom- 
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panying feeling of lassitude, which from a long experience of the 
plains he would have believed impossible. The only hot months 
of the year are June and the enly pait of July. Once moisture 
prevails—as it did this season in July, and the natives say does 
always about the same time—the climate becomes most equable 
and pleasant, No doubt, in the present state of Upper Sind, a 
sanitarium is not only unnecessary, but would be injudicious, from 
the comparative solitude to which it would be doomed, The 
number of Europeans is very limited, and the facilities for reaching 
Karachi—which, in addition to a change of climate, affords the 
equally grateful one of socicty—sufficiently great for any one 
whose means can afford it, or services be dispensed with, But 
that such a place can be found is nevertheless of the greatest im- 
portance in a remote aspect, should the vicissitudes of state ever 
require an increased establishment of Europeans, + The immediate 
benefit conferred by the present cool retieat, in enabling a certain 
number of officers to carly on their official work, without that 
detriment to bodily and mental vigour which chives so many to 
seek a change before they have been more than a few years in 
Upper Sind, must be apparent. The present accommodation at 
the towers is unsatisfactory, and nothing but previous experience 
of the plains would induce any one to seek the change. But a 
good deal has been done—a tank excavated—sufficient at least to 
test the probability of obtaining water there; and the towers, 
begun originally by the Miis, have been roofed and put into a 
comparatively comfortable state. A little more money, as judi- 
ciously expended, would not only procure for the civil staff of the 
Shikirpur Collectorate a healthy and beneficial change during the 
hot months, but would likewise be the means of obtaining valuable, 
and, perhaps, ultimately very necessary information regarding the 
climate and other natural and physical features of all the hill dis- 
tricts bounding the plains of Sind.” 

GeoLocy AND So1.s,—The two chief prevailing descriptions of 
sol in the Mehar Division are alluvial deposit and hill detritus, 
the former found mostly in that portion of the district lying between 
the Indus and the Western Nara, and for a short distance to the 
westward of the latter stream, The hill detritus is met with between 
this alluvial soil and the Western range of hills, but there is in thié 
tract a great deal of saline soil, Under the hills the land is very 
favourable for cultivation, and admirably suited for cotton growing. 
One authority, Captain Macdonald, has estimated that quite 
300,000 acres of this land are suited for the cultivation of that 
important staple, The principal geological features of that portion 
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» of the great mountain barrier between Sind and Balochistin, 
lying in the Mehar Division, have already been referred to when 
treating of the Danna Towers Sanitarium, The several varieties 
of soils known in this district are as follows :— 


Kaxratui, which is an unproductive saline soil useful only for the manu- 
facture of salt, 

‘TAx, a hard, dark-colonred soil, containing little or no sand, hard to 
plough up, but considered suitable for 1ice cultivation. 

GASARI, an alluvial soil deposited by the river Indus ; is well suited for 
wheat cultivation, 

Nao, is land flooded by the river, which, after the subsidence of the inun- 
dation waters, is left covered with deep fissures; in this description of 
soil, oil-seed ciops are usually raised. 

Cnrxi, a kind of elayey earth used in the manufacture of pottery, 


Such minerals as are found in this division are of a saline 
nature, Alum is said to be manufactured on the Khirthar range 
of mountains in large quantities and of a fair quality, 

ANIMALS,—The wild animals found in the Mehar Division are 
panthers, ibex, and “ gad,” or wild sheep, on the Western hills, but 
they are scarce. -Pharho, or hog-deer ; chinkara, or ravine ante- 
lope; the wolf, hyena, jackal, fox, wild hog, mangoos, hedge- 
hog and hare are also found. Among birds there are several 
varieties of the duck, the tilur, or bustard, partridge, famingo, 
heron, rock-grouse and quail, Parrots, hawks, kites, and vultures 
are also common. ‘The pelican is frequently seen on the Indus, 
but duck, snipe, and other water-birds abound in the marshes of 
the Kakar talfika, The domestic animals are the same as in other 
parts of Sind, the camel being the most useful. The dumda, or 
Inrge flat-tailed sheep, is common, and large numbers are pastured 
on the Western hills. 

‘Vuaeran.e Propucrions.—The chief vegetable productions of 
this district are juar, bajri, rice, oil-seeds, wheat, barley, gram, 
tobacco, cotton, sugar-cane, and a large variety of garden vegetables, 
The fruits, which are the same as those in the adjoining division of 
Lirkina, comprise the mango, plantain, date, lime and pome- 
granate, which are common, The forest trees are the babul, the 
nim (Azadirachta Indie), a very useful tree, valuable for its 
medicinal properties, and having a highly aromatic seed ; it attains 
a great height in Sind ; the siris (A@imosa Siris), an ornamental 
tree with a very fragrant blossom; the sisu, or tali,a kind of 
blackwood ; the bér (Zizyphus vulgaris) and several others, On 
the hills, the wild olive, almond and medlar trees abound, and the 
nim is found there up to an altitude of 3500 feet, The ak (Calo. 
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tropis Hamilfonit), . camel-fodder plant, the fibres of Which are 
also used for nets and the smaller kind for ropes, together with: 
the tamarisk and other plants and shrubs, are common in the 
plains. The only Government forest in this division ig the Magst, 
with an aiea of 1483 acres, and a revenue, derived mostly from 
grazing fees, which in 1873-74 realised 135 rupees, It is under 
the chaige of the Dak Manshi of Sehwan. 

‘Wisner1es,—The principal fish found in the river and in the 
canals and dhandhs of this division are the pala (caught only in 
the Indus), the dambhro, singiri, khago, gandan, and numerous 
otheis, The principal fisheries of this district, from which the 
Government derived during the past three years ending 1873-74 
an average annual revenue of 3061 rupees (included under the 
head of Local Revenue), are shown in the following statement, 
which comprises those in the various kolabs and dhandhs :— 


‘ 
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There are other kolabs, such as those 
Sutidro in the Kakar talika and the Dulan 


Average 
evenue 
"Palka. Name of Fishery, forg vets | Revenue, 
¥873~74- 
m Ry me & 
KolibRamko. . . , ; 15 
Khad Umedgdero. . . + 4 8 
Khad Alah Bakhsh oof 3 
Khad Sultan Chandio . - 1 8 
Kumbh Mangwani- . . «| 49 8 
Gunchro Nath. . . 6 +} 240 
Khad AshrafSodhar, . + 2 4 
do. Ambar. . e+ * 2 
Nasui Bhedar. . . 5 + 94 
Re . Kumbh Nangishah , «+ 8 
Mehar (including{ | Gharo Rape ces Goa 8 29 
Tiga) . »\| Dhandh Iishani . . . 4 
Lundo Naro . . 1. + 5 8 
Kolib Kachando . . . + 5 
Dubo Wahur. . 1. + 4 
Kolab Samtig. . 4. + 5 8 
DuboGhie . . . . + 7 12 
Khad Thari 2 1 we A 8 
Kolib Khacharpwr  , . 9 
do, Array . . 1 4 @ 39 
Kuhitives 6». + | 302 
Naira. we ew ee | 162 
| 1087 
or soe eee | 487 
ADE ee eda, i 27 8 
Chikan. . 6 6 1 + 6 | 383 
Mula Khamiso . . 5 + 55 
Kolib Khot Garhi... 50 
do, Kambar . 1 5 72 
do. Dadukhin. , . . 26 
Kokar, . . .(| do, Bapho. . . . «| 62 
do, Wasti . . . . «| 314 
do, Ghalu . » 1 5 e ar 
doo Mado ,» « , « 6 3r 
do. Kurkil . 6 2. 4 6 18 
do, Kur Husain . . . ig 
Marui. oe ee e 
Mioni Dau. . . 2. ee 
‘ pce | 1651 8 
mea pane Kgchri, « «| 197 
handh Arrar, .% 2) 19 
Nashabad —. «4! Khad Wagan aud’ Viro-dero] 53 
Nandiu Khadu ww we 74. 
i——--|_ 323 
Toth » . 1 we jo61 8 














of Sahari, Téji, and 
Miani in the Mehar 
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talika, but revenue from these is mainly dependent upon the 
bunsting of canal banks, 

Porutation.—The total population of the Mehar Division, as 
given by the census of 1872, is 142,305, of whom 123,471 are 
Musalmins, and 18,811 Hindis; the remaining 23 comprise 
Christians and others. There are thus 57 souls to the square 
mile, The Muhammadanfand Hindi inhabitants are classed in 
separate tribes, as follows :— 


i, MupammMapans, 


Tribes, Number. Sub-divisions, 





1, Balochis . Not | Laghari, Lund, Magsi, Chandia, Rind, Gadhi, 
known Lnshiii, Baldi, Jaméali, Kolachi, qilbani, 
by census] Khosa, Mari, Bazdax, Kaloi, Minaini, sopang, 
of 1872. Jatoi, Jatial, Nizamani, Morai, Alkhani, 

Marfini, &c, 

aJats . 4 do, Jakinini, Biahmani, Dini, Lalagja, Gogini, 
Saroi, Jhajik, Lahbar, Chang, 

3 Sindis, . do, Théba, Mahésar, Kama&ngar, Dopar, Goiiir, 
Mohana, Phulpota, Tala, Sial, Khokhay, 
Kalhoa, Unar, Mahor, Daya, Palwir, 
Mangria, Bhati, Chana, Stima, Naréja, 
Jungja, Pitas, Llingora, Kathia, and numer. 
ous others, 

4, Salyads. 966 | Bokhari, Matiri, Lekhinnyi. 

5. Mogals, 

emons, 
Pathans, 3857 
and Shelchs, 

6, at thea 

including 
Balochis, {| 18,648 
and Sindis 


Total. 


I, Itnvis, 





r, Biahmans, Sorsudh, Biimehfrl, Achmij, 
2, Kshatiias . 

3. Waishin . Lohiino, Jagitsi, Thaler Faille 
4. Sudras, . 197 | Soniiro, Wahan, Kanjar, &c, 


Total, . | 18,811 





The Musalmain and Hind& population in their dress, food, 
character and habits are assimilated to their brethren in the 
adjoining district of Larkana (q. v.). The former are mostly 
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given to agricultural pursuits, while the Hindiis occupy themselves 
more with trade than anything else, As 2 rule, both classes use 
tobacco, charas (a preparation of hemp) and opium, and indulge 
in the drinking of ardent spirits," Taken, however, as a whole, the 
inhabitants of this division are quiet, orderly, and well-disposed. 
It is said, and no doubt with much truth, that a great deal of 
unfaithfulness prevails among the wives of both classes, the reason 
put forwad for this among the Musalman community ;, being 
the non-liability of the female under British rule to the severe 
penalties prescribed for this offence by the Muhammadan law, 
a fact which the women would seem to be aware of; &nd in the 
case of the, Hindiis, to the careless indifference with which it is 
viewed by the Hindi husband, It is believed that many of the 
murders committed among the Muhammadan community may be 
traced to conjugal infidelity on the pait of the wife, whose life, 
as well as that of her paramour, are frequently taken to satisfy the 
vindictive jealousy of the husband. The crime to which the 
population as a body appear to be greatly addicted, is cattle- 
lifting, so common throughout the province, and in this the 
Baloch portion of the inhabitants take a prominent part, The 
Musalmin loves to resort to the criminal courts of his district on 
the slightest provocation, while the Hindd, on the other hand, 
avoids them, but eagerly enters the civil courts for the satisfaction 
of procuring a decree whereby he may enforce some particularly 
charsh stipulation in a bond to which a Muhamniddan is a con- 
tracting party. These peculiarities of disposition may be taken 
asa fair index of the characters of the respective classes, The 
amount of crime and litigation prevailing among the people of the 
_Mehar Division will be better understood by a reference to the 
following criminal and civil statistics for the four years ending 
with 1874 ~~ . 


T, CRIMINAL, 




















































Hurts, Thefts, 
Assautlis, Receiving | yy, oO 
Year, |Murders.|and use of Stolen fouse- | Highway | Other 
Criminal Property, | breaking. | Robbery, Offences, 
Force, | Cattle. oe 
* » 
1871 4 95 | 62 26 ae 180 
18972 1 180 98 26 oe 217 
A 
1873 4 167 } 106 3r 163 
1874} 11 131 | 85 32 192° 
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Suits for Land | Suits for Money, | Other Suits, | Total, 





Year, |-————— 
No | value, | No, | Value |3%0.| Value. Value, 


rupees, rapecs, rupees rupees, 


1871 1,603 | 997} 49,071 | 16 807 51,581 
1872 1,714 |1,067 | 74,409 | 26] 1,286 771499 
1873 3s16r {1,067 | 56,810 | 33 | 1,312 61,283 
1874 2,569 | 700] 96,047 | 29 | 2,305 60,921 








Egrancisumenis,—The chief revenue and magisteiial officer in 
the Mehar Deputy Collectouate is the Deputy Collector, who is 
vested with the full power of a magistrate throughout his charge ; 
under him, as in other disuicis in Sind, are the Mikhtyarkars 
of the four tultikas (who are generally fisi-class subordinate 
magistiates in their .espective taliikas), and 34 Tapadiis, There 
is a suboidinate civil cowl al Mchay, presided over by a native 
judge, whose jurisdiction extends over the whole division, He 
viss duing the year on cicuit the towns of Kakar, Tharari, 
and Nasirabad. This court is immediately subordinate to the 
district judge of Shiki pur, 

Poxice.—The total number of police employed in the Mehar 
Division is 131, or one policeman to every 1086 of the population. 
They are divided into district and fool iural force, and are a 
portion of the large force belonging to the Shikipur Collectorate, 
The Mchar police force, which is directly under the charge of 
two chief constables, one of whom is slationed at Mchar and the 
other at Wihah, is distributed a follows :— 











Armed and ‘ 

Motinted, . Municipal 

Tak Police, | pttrima,| Poles. 
1. Mehar (including Tigat). 1... m 47 4 
@ Nasirabad. 4 6 1 6 eh te 16 19 on 
S) Kahana: oye ae ees 12 29° 3 





Totals » . 29 | 95 7 


Revenve,—The revenue, imperial and local, of this division 
though not so large in the aggregate as that of the adjoining and 
richer Lirkfina district, is nevertheless considerable for its ,afea, 
and is shown under its principal heads, for the five years ending 
1873-74, as follows :— 


, 
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I, IMPERIAL REVENUE, 





Reahsations in” 





Ttems, 
1869-70 | 3870-71 rBgi—za, | 187273 1873-74 








rupees rupees, rupees. aupees, 


Land Tax. « | 4,73,306 35895251 4,339,986 4124,824 | 406,460 
Abkari, 2. 5,871 7479 4625 54705 51482 


Poin 28S} 5835} 31970] 44588] 4.974] 5,097 


Stamps . 11,539 |. 13,599] 17,586] 19,418 | “19,640 
Selt. 2... 10,640 17,710 3,782 5,599 5,674 


Re trati = 
eee} 1,420] 1,903] 1,323] 4390] 1,669 


Postal Depart- 
ment. . . 





500 3546 1,036 1,232 Sy 614 


12,581 11,518 2,783 


Income(andCer- 
tinea) Tax 3 6,756 


Fines and Fees on 3,802 2,401 3,019 , 1410 
Miscellaneous . I,O41 2,525 33976 1,226 969 


Total rupees. | 5,18,908 41835326 | 4.90798 4179; 140 | 4475945 





Il, Loca, Revenur, 


Realisatlons in. 





Ttems, 
3869-70, 7 . | 1872-73 4873-74. 


rupees. a rupees. rupees, rupees, 


29,587 32,456 | 27,350 | 27,085 


and Sayer 
Revenue , 


Percentage | 


“Cesses on soe 


Alienated 
Lands . 


Cattle a] 


453 352 112 ELS) 


and = Feiry 6,789 8,027 7,831 


Funds . 
Fishelies . 8,150 4,016 5,154. 


Total rupees. | 44,979 44,851 | 40,452 














Survey AND SETTLEMENT.—The topographical survey of this 
district was carried out in 1861-62, and the new survey settlement 
was introduced between the years 1867-68 and 1870-71. The 
following table will show the different survey rates obtaining in 
each of the four taliikas of the Mehar Division (see neat page). , 
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Jacms,—The jagir land in this division is mostly in the Kakar. 
and Mehar taltikas. In the Tigar taliika (now included in that 
of Mehar), the jagir land is confined fo one village, the area 
being small, not more than 584% acres, In the Nasirabad taltka, 
though the holders are few, the area held is large, the jagir of 
Wadero Ghaibi Khan Chandio ,whose residence is at Ghaibi Déro, 
in the Larkana Division, alone comprising 51,562 acres of cul- 
turable and wnarable land. The entire area of culturable land 
held in jagir, throughout the Mehar division, is about 61,508 
acres, that of unarable land being still larger. The following is a 
list of the Jagirdars of various classes in this district, showing the 
extent of land each holds, with other particulars (see pp. 530-532), 
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Monicrpanitizs,—There are at present but two municipal 
institutions in this division, one at Mehar, established on the st 
of July, 1873, and the other at Khairpur Natheshah on the 1st of 
August, 1873, The receipts and disbursements of both for the 
year 1873-74 were 1577 rupees, 575 rupees, and 542 1upees, and 
347 rupees respectively, 

Mrpican Esrasiisument,—There is but one medical dispen- 
sary—that at Mehar—thioughout the whole of the Mehar Division. 
It was established about twenty-five years ago, and is placed under 
the chaige of a hospital assistant of the Bombay Medical Service, 
with a small subordinate establishment, ‘This dispensary is wholly 
supported by the Government at an annual cost of more than one 
thousand rupees, and it is visited by the Deputy Surgeon-General 
of Hospitals, Sind Dvision, during the cold season, The fol- 
lowing table will show the attendance of patients at this dispensary 
during the years 1873 and 1874 :— 





Total Admisstons in | Casualties in Avorage Dally 

3874. 1873, | 1874. 
In-patients . « 62 58 ibe I 3 3 
Out-pntients . | 3,968 | 6,006 Re te 4's §2°3 


Jatts,—There are no jails in the Mehar Division, but at every 
Mikhtyarkar's head-quarter station there is a suboidinate jail or 
lock-up, where untried accused persons as well a3 prisoners under 
sentence can be detained for a lime, 

Epucarton,—The number of Government schools in this 
division in 1873-74 was 11, with 426 pupils, The number in 
each taliika in 1873-74, with other patticulars, is contained in 
the subjoined statement — 






Government 
Schools. 











‘Taltka, Remarks, 





No 





Pupils, 








1, Mehar (Inclfiding Tiga) . 
2 Nosirabid . 1. es 
3 Kaker . 6. 0 8 


Total . 









All these schools are 
vernacular, There are 
no female schools in 
the division, 
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Aoricunrurn.—The seasons during which agriculiural opera- 
tions are carried on in Lhis division are three in number, viz: 
Kharif, Rabi, and Peshras, The different crops raised in these 
several seasons are as follow —~ 









‘Time when 
SS Ae Se Se Pulneipal Crops Produced, 
Reaped, 














June , « {| October . | July, bajri, rice, tir (oil-seed), 
mung, nangli, and veyetables 
of sort, 

November. | May , . | Wheat, barley, gam, matar, 
tobacco, jambho, and garden 
produce, 

February . | September | Cotton, sugar-cane, indigo, and 
several vegetables, 












a Rabi. 














3. Peshias 











The cultivation in the Mchar Deputy Collectorate is mostly 
Mok and Barini or rainland, This latter is principally carried 
on in that part of the district lying near the Western range of hills. 
In the Kakar taltika irrigation is ample from the Kudan and 
Marui canals as well as from several ahandhs, The villages 
in the Ghéro tapa of this lalike produce good rice, but floods 
from the Nia are frequent, and often prevent the cultivation of 
this crop. ‘The Barini lands of the Mehar taltika lie in the five 
villages of Mojhar, Dadh, Waridabad, Charo, and Kiv-Kolachi, 
They receive their supply of water from hill-streams, to which 
artificial channels are made, others from floods which sweep over 
the plains afler heavy rain, ‘The implements of husbandry in use 
in this district are the same, generally speaking, as in other paris 
of Sind, and consist chiefly of the ar, or plough, the sasar, 
or clod-crusher, the déitro, or saw-edged sickle, and the ravido, 
or hand grubbing-hoe: 

Commurct.—The export trade of this division is mainly in 
grain of various kinds, which js sent by boats on the Indus to 
Kotri, Hyderabad, and other places, Nothing seems to be 
known concerning the quantity and value of either the local or 
transil Urade of this division ; but if the large revenue derived by 
the Government from the land can be taken as any guide, it 
must be both extensive and important. 

Manuracrures,—The manufactures of the Mehar District are 
comparatively unimportant, being confined chiefly to salt, salt- 
petre, and coarse cloths, but nothing.is known of the yearly 
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quantity manufactured and value of any one of these articles, or 
whether expoited to other dishicts or consumed within the 
division, 

Farrs,—There are but eight faiis ofany note held in the Mehar’ 
Division, that of Nango Shah, at the town of the same name, being 
the most numerottsly attended ; these are shown in the subjoined 
table :— 

















Where held. When, ya Tn whose Honour, | 4 AveHag® 
i Days Muh, & Hindas. 

i Shih Godro | roth Zilhaz . . | © | Pir Shah Godro 1,030 
a. Gari Shah, {18,, Moneay in} x | pir Gazi Shah , 200 
3 Khainpur . | February, . 1 | KaziBfrhin , 2,000 
4. Pir Nath . Animal ix month) 1 | PirNath . , 1,000 
5. Nasir Mu- : Mahil Mia. , 

hammad ‘} Ditto. . . 1] 2 Nest Mulpay, 3,000 
6,NangoShih | October . 3 | Ningo shah : 5,000 
4, Gajl Déro , oth Skwan ed 1 | Pir Muhammad 2,000 
8, Shih Panjo eat onthe, i 1 | Shih Panjo . 1,000 








Communications, —There are in all nearly 300 miles of road— 
main, postal and branch—throughout the Mehar Division. The 
chicf and most important line is that running from the Larkina 
district nearly north and south through Mehar, and on to that of 
Sehwan, None of the roads me metalled, but juar straw is laid 
on them in several places, a plan which seems well adapted to 
keep down the dust during both the cold and hot seasons, The 
following is alist of the different lincs of road in this district, with 
other information in connection with them (see pp. 536-537). 
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The postal lines of communication in this district are from 
Mehar to Kakar and Warah, again from Mehar northward towards 


Larkina, and southward towards Schwan, 


They are foot lines, 


There are non-disbursing post-offices at Mchar, Kakar and Warah, 
post-oflice at Radhan. 

Trrrms,—There are 31 ferrics in the Mehar Division, all of 
them upon either the Indus or Western Nara ; and it may be as 
well to remark that their names are derived from the villages near 


whic! 
with 


No remains of any antiquity exist, it would 


h they are situate, 





Nant of Fary. 


Where situate 


The following is a list of these ferries, 
the number of boats employed at cach ;— 







Number 
of Boats 
employed} 








°23, Nawo Got 





LS oo, 
a Kikin, 
3Ghali. . 
4. Mir Ifusain 
§ Goro. 4 

6, Kundi Chiikhl 

». Diy Muhanad 
8 Mundro . . 
9. Chman . 5 5 
10, Blo» . se 


11, Safar Lakhir.  « 
12, Gaui Shih. 
13. Dubi Mirza Shith 
14, Rawat Khiin . 
15. Ghiti. . 
16, Buua. , 
Hf But Soil. 
18. Jamiili 

19. Chana 
20, Tashi! 
at, Vehar. 
22, Chakio 


a4, Nari... 
25, Tharl Mohbat 
26, Pati . 
27, Jadam Kalhoro 
28 Shar, . 
29, Sono Gadhi . 
30, Kabiilo . 
3h, Ghukiim Tusaih Bit 
1 


TAL. KaKar, 
On the Indus 
Ditto, . , 
Dito, . . 
Westen Nara 
Ditto , 
Ditto , 
Ditlo . 
Ditto , 
Ditto , 
Ditlo , 


roe 


Tat, Maan, 
Western Nia 
Dite , , 
Ditto, . 
Ditto. , 
Ditto. 
Ditto, . 
Ditto , 
On the Indus 
Ditto . 
Ditto. 
Ditto , 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Westan Nain 
Ditto . 
Dito . 
Ditto . 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditta 










ae RED 


ee ee 





appear, in this 


division, none at least that call for any special mention, 
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Mehay, a taliika (or sub-division) of the Mehar Deputy Col- 
lectorate, now including what was known as the Tigar talika, 
and containing an area of 583 square miles, with 1s tapas, 165 
villages, and a population of 62,265 souls, The revenue, im- 
perial and local, of this sub-division (including the ‘Tigar talika) 
during the four years ending 1873-74 is as follows ;— 
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rapecs, rupees, rupees, rupees, 
Imperial... | 2,75,028 | 2,21, 1, 565 1,79,708 1,74,06r |. 
Local... 23,665, 19,548 16,637 j 14s 752 











Total inpees , | 2,98,693 2,41,113 | 2,06,345 1,88,813 








Mehar, the chief town of the Deputy Collectorate of the same 
name, situate on the banks of the Kakol canal, in about latitude 
a7°6'N, and longitude 67° 54' KE. Itis distant 36 miles south- 
west from Larkana, with which it has road communication, as also 
with the villages of Kamangar, Sita, Nawa Got, Nasiribad, Kakar, 
Wiatah, Garkan, and other places. It has a somewhat pretty ap- 
pearance when viewed from a distance, being embosomed in trees of 
a large size, nor is this dissipated by a nearer approach, It is the 
head-quarter station of the Deputy Collector of the division, who has 
a. bangalow here with a fine garden attached to it, Close to this 
residence is the Miikhtyarkar’s kuicherry, There are lines for the 
accommodation of cr districl and ro foot rural police, who are 
under the command of a chief constable. The other public 
buildings of the place are—a medical dispensary, the only institu- 
tioh of the kind throughout the division, established about twenty- 
five years ago, and in charge of a subordinate officer of the Bombay 
Medical Department; a travellers’ bangalow, @ large and com- 
modious musifirkhina, a market, Government vernacular school, 
cattle pound, anda post-office. A court-house, at a cost of 12,600 
rupees, is al present under construction. The town now possesses 
a municipality, established in 1873, Its receipts in 1873-74 were 
1877 rupecs, and the disbursements only 542 rupees, The popu- 
lation of Mehar, by the census of 1872, was but 1246, consisting of 
544 Musalmiins, mostly Saiyads, and 702 Hindis, chiefly Brahmans 
and Lohanos. There are, it would seem, no manufactures in 
this place. The trade, both local and transit, is principally in 
grain of all kinds, the produce of the division, cotton and tobacco, 
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but no statistics of either ils quantity or value seem Lo be avail- 
able. 

Miin Sahéb, a Government village in the Shikarpur taltka 
of the Sukkur and Shikiypur Deputy Collectorate, seated on the 
large Bégari canal, and distant 16 miles north from Shikarpur. It 
has road communication with Zarkhél and Humaiyun (Hlamac) on 
the Shikirpur and Jacobabad road. There are police lines for 10 
men, and a Government school, , The population is large, number- 
ing in all 1702 persons, of whom 1274 are Musalmans, many of 
them Pawats, and 428 Hindiis, of the Lohéino caste, The chief 
occupations of the people are agriculture and trade, but the 
manufactures are comparatively of no account, 

Miani, a Government village in the Sukkur taltika of the Suk- 
kur and Shikiirpur Deputy Collectorate, distant 12 miles north of 
Sukkur and 20 east from Shikdrpur, It has road communication 
with Chak and Abid Melani, as also with Shikiypur od Abid, ft 
is the head-quarter station of a ‘Tapadar, and has a catile pound, 
The popwation, numbering in all 96x souls, comprises 811 Mugal- 
mains, principally Saiyads, and 150 Hindi of the Waishia and 
Suda castes, There is a {litle trade carried on in grain, but 
there are no manufactures, the chief occupation of thefinhabitants 
being agriculture, 

Miaini, a Government village in the Kambar talttka of the’ 
Larkfina Deputy Collectorate, 12 miles west of Larkana and near 
the Sijawal and Kambar road, The population, numbering in all 
926, comprise 766 Musalmins of the Saiyad and Gurmani tribes, 
and r6o EHindtis, mostly Lohinos, Their occupations are trade 
and agriculture. 

Mira Khiin, a Government village in the Kambar tultika of 
the Larkana Division, 16 miles north by west from the town of 
Larkfina, It has road communication with the towns of Kambar, 
Sijtwal, Dost Ali, and Rato-déro, The inhabitants, r462 in 
number, are chiefly Musalmiins (1225) of the Saiyad, Juneja, and 
Guleja tribes, there being but 237 Hindiis, mostly Lohdnog, Their 
principal employments are agriculture and trade. 

Mirpur, a talaka (or sub-division) of the Rohti Deputy Col- 
lectorate, containing an areu of 1720 square miles, with 8 tapas, 
86 villages, and a population of 42,127 souls, The revenue, im- 
perial and local, of this sub-division during the four years ending 
1873~74 is as follows -— 
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1870-71, 1871-72. | 1872-73, | 1873-74. 





rupecs, rupees, rupees, rupees: 


1,21,743 | 1,12,605 | 1,00,776 81,015 
91835 | 10,223) 9,627 | 7,541 
1,31,278 | 1,22,828 | F410,403 | 88,656 


Imperial. 
Local. . ee 





Total rupees . 


Mirpur, a Government town in the Rohri Deputy Collectorate, 
and the head-quarter station of the Mikhtyarkar of the taltika of 
. the same name, distant 55 miles north-east from Rohri. It has 
road communication with Rohri, Mathélo, Khairpur, Bagudra 
Kotloi, and Rawati, It hag a Mihktyarkar’s kutcherry and a 
Tapadar’s déra, as also a travellers’ bangalow, two musafirkha- 
nas, post-office, police thina, with a force of 18 men (mounted 
and foot), and a catile pound. The population of this town 
numbers 1425, of whom 660 are Hindtis (of the Brahman and 
Banya castes), and 700 Musalmans, who are mostly of the Sial, 
Sumaija, Muhana and Kambhar tribes, and engaged in agriculture. 
‘The trade of the place is insignificant, and is chiefly carried on in 
grain and ghi. 

The district of which Mirpur is the principal town appears to 
have been known formerly under the name of Maharki, being 
inhabited mostly by the Mahar tribe, who were originally Hindiis, 
and emigrated from Hindustan under their forefather Chand, but 
at what particular Lime is not known. They are supposed to 
have entered Sind during the Rai dynasty, and when Rai Sahasi 
was on the throne, By this monarch Chand was made Naib of 
Mathélo, and a portion of that district was given to him in jagir, 
Under their chief Sitmak, the Mahars renounced the Hind reli- 
gion, and became Muhammadans, Sitmak receiving the name and 
title of “ Khiin,” as well as the district of Mathélo, in jagir. The 
town of Mirpur was founded by Mir Must Khin Talpur about 
A.D. 1739. 

Mirpur, once the second largest town in the Frontier district 
of Upper Sind, and situate in the Thul taliika, 20 miles east from 
Jacobabad, with which it has direct communication by road, as 
also with Mubarakpur, Shikarpur, Thul, Udi, and Shergarh, It 
has a police thina, and is at present the head-quarters of a 
Tapadir, Formerly there was a district bangalow here, but this, 
together with a Mikhtyarkar’s kutcherry and o portion of the town 
itsélf, was destroyed by the floods of 1862-63. Its population, 
once numbering 2000 souls, is now, owing to the destructive 
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nature of the floods of 1874, reduced to 750, of whom §75 are 
Hindi, chiely Lohinos, and but 175 Musalming of the Buhra 
tribe, It has no particular trade except in grain, which is some- 
what large, There is a small vernacular school here, supported 
by the Zamindar of the place, named Misa Khin, who is the 
head of the Buhra tribe, 

Mirpur (Khiis), a talika (or revenue sub-division) of the [lala 
Deputy Collectorate, having § tapas and 39 villages, with an area 
of 515 square miles, and a population of 22,449 souls. ‘The 
revenue, imperial and local, of this taltika for the five yenrs ending 
1873-74 is as follows :-—~ 








1B69~70. 1870-71. 1871~74, ] 187273, | 1874~740 
rupees rupees, rupees, rupees, rupees: 
Imperial... | 33,255 | 48,035 | 40,680 | 40,000 | 44,457 
Local, . 2,420 3,591 3,64 3,797 2,888 











Total rupees, | 35,675 | $1,626 | 44:32t 43,797 | 471345 








Mirpur (Khiis), the chief town of the Mirpur taltika of the 
Hala Deputy Collectorate, in lat, 25° 24’ N,, and long, 69° K, 
distant 38 miles SE from Hila, and qr ENE, from Hyder. 
abad wi Alahyar-jo-Tando (17 m.), It is situate on the Létwah 
canal, and has road communication with Hyderabad and Umar 
kot, being on the high road to both these towns. Roads from it 
also lead to Adam-jo-Tando, Gorchini, Khin and Khipra, It 
possesses a Deputy Collector's bangalow, a large building sented 
in what has been a well laid-out garden, a subordinate Judge’s 
court-house, Mikhtyiirkar’s office, a ‘Tapadir’s déra, dharamsila, 
rural and mounted police lines, post-office, Government school, 
and a eatlle pound (or diaz), Mirpur has also a municipality, 
established in October 1860, the revenuc of which in 4873~74 wag 
rggo rupees, and the disbursements 1662 rupees, The popu- 
lation of the place is now small, not exceeding 1280 souls—a great 
falling off from its palmy days in the time of the Talpurs, when 
the number of inhabitants was estimated by Burnes at 10,000, The 
present population comprises the uvo great classes, Musalmans 
and Hindfs, there being 407 of the former, chiefly Saiyads, 
Gorchiinis and Sumyras, and 634 of the latter, who are principally 
Lohanos, the remainder (239) are most probably Sikhs, The 
chief men of note residing in and near this town are—rzsl, HH, 
Mir Sher Muhammad Talpur, K.C.S.L, who fought against thé 
Brilsh in 1843, and is now very old and decrepit; 2nd, Mir 
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Fateh Khan, and grd, Imam Bakhsh, his two sons, The trade 
“of this place is mostly in grain, cotton and piece-goods. The 
cotton produced in this district is said to be the finest in Sind, 
The value of the local trade may be roughly estimated at 42,000 
rupees, and the transit trade at 57,000 rupees, There are no 
manufactures of any kind in this place. 

The town of Mirpur is of a comparatively modern date, having 
been built in 1806 by Mir Ali Murad Talpur; it possesses a small 
forl, also erected during the sovereignty of that dynasty. It was 
the chief town of Mir Sher Muhammad Khan Talpur, whose army 
was totally defeated in 1843 by Sir Charles Napier at Dabo 
(Dabba), a few miles from Hyderabad, 

Mirpur Batoro, a talika (or sub-division) of the Shahbandar 
Deputy Collectorate, and the most fertile and productive of any 
in the'division. It has an area of 322 square miles, with 6 tapas, 
85 “dehs,” and a population of 31,645 souls. The revenue, 
imperial and local, of this sub-division for the four years ending 
1873-74 is as follows :— 


1870-71, 1871-72, 1872-73, | 1873~74+ 


rapecs. rapecs rupecs, rupegs. 
96,065 


Imperial... | 82,807 | 90,210 89,433 
Local. . . «| 6,856 6,477 7245 | 71422 


Total rupees . | 89,753 | 96, 687 | 103,320 | 96,855 





Mirpur Batoro, the chief town of the talika of the same name 
in the Shahbandar Deputy Collectorate, in at. 24° 45’ N,, and long, 
68 20’ E, It is seated on the Fatiah canal, and is on the high 
road from Bélo to the Tanda dishict of the Hyderabad Collec- 
torate, It is also a main line of communication between Kachh 
and Sind, and is distant 13 miles north-east from Sujdwal, and 
26 miles north from Mugalbhin, with which places it has road 
communication, as also with the villages of Jhok, Jar, Mulchand 
and Khorwah. Mirpur is the head-quarter station of a Mikht- 
yarkar and Tapadar, and has a police thina, with a force of 21 men, 
under the charge of the Chief Constable of the taliika, who, with 
the Police Inspector of the district, resides here. The population 
of the town, by the census of 1872, was 2846 souls, of whom 1540 
are Musalmins, mostly of the Saiyad, Mémon, and Khwaja tribes, 
and 1306 Hindiis of the Lohino, Kachhi, and Khati castes. The 
Muhammadan portion of the community are principally artisans 
and agriculturistsy while the Hindis are engaged in trade, The 
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chief institution of this town, which, it may here be mentioned, is 
the largest in the division, is a municipality, established in 1856, 
having an annual income ranging from 3000 to Gooo rupees, It 
possesses also an extensive garden, ‘The bazar is clean and well 
kept, and supplies generally are abundant, ‘There is a dharamsala 
for travellers, and a large tank in the town affords excellent 
drinking water to the inhabitants, ‘The chief trade of the place is 
in grain, which is exported to the adjoining Collectorate of Hyder- 
abad. The manufactures are unimportant, and consist only‘ in 
the dyeing of cloth and the making of country liquor, The transit 
lade is in cloth, ghi, and other miscellancous articles, but to what 
extent and value is not known, The surrounding country, which 
is fertile and well cultivated, belonged, before the conquest of Sind 
by the British, to the Mir of Mirpur, the Icast important and 
wealthy of all the ‘Talpurs; but Burnes states that it yielded him 
a vevenue of about § likhs of rupees (or 50,0004), 

Mirpur Satro, a taltika (or sub-division) of the Jerruck Deputy 
Collectorate, having an area of 1112 square miles, with 4 tapas, 
16 villages, and @ population of 22,614 souls, ‘here is in this 
taltika but one village, that of Gharo, having a population of 800 
persons and upwards, The revenue, imperial and local, of the 
Mirpur Sakro sub-division during the five years ending 1873-74 is 
as follows :— 
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1869~70, 1871-42, 


rupees, rupees. rupees. rupees, 
39,662 | 4x,827 | 42,592 | 49,421 | 48,490 


41524 | S440 | 5,089 | 44883 | 5,017 
44186 | 47,268 47,681 | 53,974 | 535507 
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Mithint, 2 Goveinment village in the Naushahro taltika of the 
Naushahro Division, distant 12 miles west by north from Tharfishah, 
It is sealed on the Indus, at the head of the Dadwah canal, and 
has road communication with Naushahro, Tharishath, Abid, and 
Sihra, There are no Government officers in this village, nor any 
police lines, The population consists of 986 persons, comprising 
Musalmins, chiefly Sniyads and Mohanas, and, Hindiis of the 
Lohdno caste, but the number of each class is unknown, ‘This 
place is mentioned by Lieut, Jameson as having, in 1852, a 
population of 1819 persons, of whom 1165 were Musalmans, and 
628 Hindiis; there were in all goa houses and 66 shops. ‘The 
local trade of this place is very insignificant, but, owing to its 
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position on the Indus, there is a large transit traffic in grain and 
cloth, though the quantity and value do not appear to be known, 
This town is supposed to have been founded about 135 years ago 
by one Saiyad Mitha Shah, 

Mitti, a taltkka (or sub-division) of the Thar and Parkar Poli- 
tical Superintendency, the area of which is not at present known, 
It has 2 tapas, 4 deds, and a population of 23,039 souls, The 
revenue, imperial and local, of this sub-division during the four 
years ending 1873~74 is as follows :— 









1873-74. 
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| 3870-71. | 3871-72, 
































rhpees, rupees. rupees, rupeese 

Imperial . . . 5,898 14,549 6,804 12,695 
Locak, . . 194 449 313 395 
Total tupees . 6,092 | 14,998 | 7,7 | 13,090 





Mitti, the chief town in the taliika of the same name in the 
Thar and Parkar Political Cuperintendency, distant about 60 miles 
south from Umarkot, w:th which place it has road communication 
vid Nabisar, as also with Islamkot, Dipla, Chelar, Nawa-kot, and 
Bakwa, It is the head-quarter station of a Mikhtyfrkar and 
Tapadar, and has a police post of 17 men. There are also civil 
and criminal courts, a dispensary, Government school, post-office, 
dharamsila, and cattle pound, ‘The town possesses a munici- 
pality as well, established in 1861, the income of which in 1873-74 
. Wags 2152 rupees, and the expenditure 1662 rupecs. The cost of the 
tlispensary (established in 1863) is defrayed partly by Government 
and partly by the municipality, This instilution is under the 
charge of a hospital assistant of the Bombay Subordinate Medical 
Department, The annual rainfall at this town would appear, 
from the records kept at the dispensary, to be somewhat higher 
than in other parts of Sind, the average quantity for the nine 
years ending 1874 being between 9 and ro inches, The 
population of Mitti is estimated at about 2497 souls, of whom 
2257 are Hindtis, principally Brahmans, Lohanos, Malis, Sonaros, 
Samis, Bhils and Méngwars. The Musalmans, numbering but 
240, are mostly Saiyads. The occupations of the inhabitants are 
mainly agriculture, cattle-breeding, and the export of ghi, There 
are no manufactures of any importance in this town, but the trade, 
both local and transit, is of some importance, consisting in cotton, 
¢ocoa-nuts, camels, cattle, metals, dyes, ghi, grain, hides, oil, piece- 
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goods, sugar, tobacco and wool, but neither the quantity annually 
imported and exported, nor its value, seem to be known. 

Mohbat Dero Jatoi, an alienated village situate in the jagir 
of Mir Jam Ninda Khan Talpur in the Kandiaro talika of the 
Naushahro Division, distant 18 miles north from Tharu Shah. It 
has road communication with the towns of Kandiaro (distant 6 
miles), Kamal Dero (6 miles), Halani (6 miles), and Mohbat Dero 
Sial (5 miles). It is the head-quarter station of the Shekhani 
Tapadar, and has police lines for three constables, and a Govern- 
ment vernacular school attended by 28 pupils, The population of 
this town is 831, comprising Musalmins and Hindtis, but the 
number of each is not known, Their occupation is mostly 
agricultural, There is some trade in grain, but its extent and 
value are both unknown, 

Moro, a talika (or sub-division) of the Naushahro Deputy Col- 
lectorate, having an area of 704 square miles, with 8 tapas, 
51 dehs, and a population of 45,551 souls, The revenue, im- 
perial and local, of this sub-division during the four years ending 
1873-74 is as follows :— 


1873-72 1874-73. | 1 2873-740 


rupees, rupees, rupees. 


Imperial... 60,910 | 63,414 | $7,925 
Local. 2. 8,893 9,317 8,152 


Total rupees, | 81,950 | 69, 803 | 725731 





Moro, a Government town in the Moro taliika of the Naushahro 
Deputy Collectorate, situate on the main road leading from Hyder- 
abad to Rohri, distant 22 miles south by west from Tharu Shah, 
and 1§ miles south-west from Naushahro, with which places, as 
also with the villages of Gachéro, Lalia, Pabjo, and Sihra, it has 
road communication, It is the head-quarter,station of a Mukht- 
yarkar and Tapadar, and has police lines for 20 men, There are 
a subordinate jail, civil court-house, market, school-house, district 
bangalow, and a dharamsala, Ata spot not far from the district 
bangalow lie the remains of Mr, H, Ryland, U.C.S.,a Deputy 
Collector of this division, who died here on the 12th August, 1869. 
A neat and substantial monument has since been placed on this 
tomb by public subscription, as a tribute to his memory, Moro 

ossesses a municipality, established in 1861, the income of which in 
1873-74 amounted to 1457 rupees, and the expenditure to 1081 
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rupees. The population, numbering in all 1738, consists of 1010 
Musalmiins, mostly of the Mémon tribe, and 165 Hindiis of the 
Lohano caste, the remaining 563 are most probably Sikhs, The 
occupation of the inhabitants is principally agriculture and trade. 
The chief manufactures of the place are soap, ornamental rings 
used as armlets for women, and coaise cloth, The local trade is of 
no consequence, but there is a considerable transit traffic carried on 
by “ £@filas,” from Khorasin, which pass through this town; of 
the quantity and value of this trade there does not appear to be 
any record. The town is said to have been founded about 200 
years ago by one Bazid Fakir, of the Moro tribe, 

Mugalbhin, the chief town in the Jati talika of the Shahbandar 
Deputy Collectorate, in lat, 24° rx’ N., and long, 68° 17'/E, It 
is situate on the banks of the Gungro, which is really the tail 
of the Piny&ri branch of the Indus, About two miles south of 
this town is ‘a great embankment, 200 yards long, 4o feet broad, 
and of a proportionate height. It is now lined with a fine avenue 
of babul trees; the fresh-vater channel above this embankment 
is called the Gungyo, and below it is the old salt-water channel 
of the Pinyari, This town has road communication with Mirpur 
Batoro, distant 26 miles noith, with Shahbandar, distant 30 miles 
south-west, and with Bélo, distant 32} miles north-west, It is also 
on the high road to Kachh from Sind, and is distant 48 miles 
from Lakhpat, on the” Kori creek, in the territory of the Rao of 
Kachh. On the British side of this creek is a small dharamsila, 
kept up by the Rao, and there is another directly opposite on the 
Kachh shore, The passage across the creek is made in ferry 
boats, but camels usually cross over by a ford higher up the 
stream. fLtndreds of pilgrims pass along this road during the 
year, Naryansar, in the Kachh territory, about 6 miles from the 
town of Lakhpat, being a celebrated place of pilgrimage for 
Hindiis throughout Sind, Mugalbhin is the head-quarter station 
of the Mikhtyarkar of the Jati taltka, and, besides a dharamsala, 
has a police thana, with a force of 18 men under the command of 
achief constable. There is a municipality in this town, established 
in 1856, the income and expenditure of which in 1873-74 was 
2874 rupees and 24gr rupees respectively, The population, which 
was formerly computed at 5000, did not, by the census of 1872, 
number more than 1533 souls, of whom 945 are Musalmans, 
principally of the Thdim and Mémon tribes, and 588 Hindis of 
the Lohano caste. There are a number of Kachh families seltled 
in this place. The trade of Mugalbhin is chiefly in grain and 
coarse cloths, Rice, which is abyndantly grown in the neigh- 
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bourhood, forms an important article of exportation. Formerly 
these articles were sent to Kachh by way of the Pinyari channel, 
which was navigable from this town to its sea mouth, then known 
as the Sir, In the inundation season boats laden with grain still 
go up the Gungro into the main river, and thence proceed either 
up-river to Sukkur, or down to Kéti-bandar. This town also once 
cartied on a profitable fishery along the sea-coast, and for this 
purpose used to send 3o boats down the river, but this source of 
commerce has long ceased to exist. There is a large fair held 
annually, in the month of February, in this town, in honour of a 
Muhammadan “ pir,” or saint, whose tomb is then visited by about 
g000 persons, There do not appear to be any antiquities in or 
near Mugalbhin, with the single exception of four domed build. 
ings on the bank of the Gungro canal, about half a mile from the 
town, but nothing is known in connection with their history. This 
town is said to derive its name from two persons, father and son, 
of the Koréshi tribe, called Mugal and Bhin, who died here. 

Muhammad Khan's Tanda (or, as it is generally called, the 
" Tanda”) is a large division and Deputy Collectorate of the 
Hyderabad district. It lies between 24° 14/ and 25° 14! of N, lat. 
and 68° 19! and 69° 22' of E. long., and is bounded on the north 
by the Hyderabad taliika and a portion of the Hala Deputy Col- 
lectorate; on the east by the Thar and Parkar district, the “ Pu- 
yan,” an old channel of the Indus, forming for some distance a 
well-defined line of demarcation; on the south by the Rann of 
Kachh and the Shahbandar Deputy Collectorate of the Karachi 
district; and on the west by the last-named district and the river 
Indus, The entire area of the Muhammad Khan’s Tanda district, 
according to the Revenue Survey Department, is 3177 square 
miles, and it'is divided into 4 talfikas and 27 tapas, with a total 
population of 189,931 souls, or 60 to the square mile, as shown 
in the following table — ’ 
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The area in English acres of each tal@ka, showing the extent 
cultivated (approximate), cultivable, and unaaable, is also tabulated 
below :— 


















Total Area 














Taldka. in English | Cultivated. | Cultivable. Unarable, 
Acres, 
acres, acres, acres acres, 
+1, Guni 632,980 | 33,372 | 193,695 | 405,913 
2, Badin . 508,758 | 27,175 91,748 | 389,835 


3. Tando Bago 
4. Déro Mohbat . 


453,612 | 30,691 128,577 | 294,344 
428,906 | 20,854 201,615 | 206,437 








GENERAL AspEC!.—The general aspect of the “Tanda” dis. 
trict is that of a level plain, the monotony of which is but slightly 
relieved by belts of trees growing on both sides of the canal banks, 
Large natural hollows or watercourses, called “ Doras,” are occa- 
sionally met with; they are of great extent, two of them espe- 
cially, the Rén and Phito, in the Déro Mohbat taltika, It is in 
this taliika that “ chAans,” or shallow depressions where rain-water 
accumulates, abound; these greatly promote the growth of babul 
trees, and thus improve the appearance of this part of the district, 

“To the east and south nothing but extensive salt plains and un- 
cultivated waste lands meet the eye, varied by a few sandhills on 
the Thar and Parkar border; but on the western boundary, 
skirting the Indus, are babul forests of considerable area. There 
are no hills in this district save the Hyderabad (or Ganja) range, 
which terminates just within its north-western boundary, and two 
small conical hills on the Indus, directly opposite the range at 
Jerruck, to which, in a geological point of view, they no doubt 
belong, but from which they have evidently been separated by 
the river. ' 

Hyprocrapuy,—The canal system prevailing in this district is 
extensive, there being nearly one hundred canals of different sizes, 
both main and branch, Government and Zamindari. The main 
feeders are only eleven in number, the others branching off from 
them, Of these the Gini is the largest canal in the district, and 
from it minor ones branch off both to the right and left, irrigating 
immense tracts of land. The Government canals of the Tanda 
district, with other information connected with them, are given on, 
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_ None of the canals in this district are perennial. They fill, as 
the Indus rises, early in May, and continue flowing till the begin- 
ning of October, after which the water subsides, and the canals 
then rapidly dry up. Canal clearances are carried out in the cold 
season jointly by the Revenue authotities and the Public Works 
Department. The Gini, Gajah, and Nasir canals have a large 
boat traffic. The former is navigable for boats of fiom 12 to 4o 
kharwars (9 to 32 tons) from early in May up to October, but the 
branch canals only fiom the beginning of June to the beginning of 
* September. 

There are but few “dhandhs” in this district which retain 
water throughout the year. Of these the principal are the Baréji, 
in the Gini taliika, and the Sarabudi and the Jhalar, in the Badin 
taliika. 

€ximate,—The climate of this pottion of the IIyderabad Col- 
lectorate is considered, on the whole, to be healthy, except during 
the subsidence of the inundation, when, as in other parts of Sind, 
feyers are very prevalent, Neither the heat nor the cold in the 
Tanda district is so great as in Upper Sind, the ayerage minimum 
cold at the town of Tando Muhammad Khan being but 61° in the 
month of January, and the average maximum heat (in June) but 
100°, The following table will show the average minimum and 
maximum range of the temperature at ,Tando Muhammad Khan, 
taken from observations made at the dispensary at that town. 


Mean Daily | Mean Daily 


Month, Minimum | Maximum, 


January 6 1 + « 8 
February . ‘ 
March. « 


April 
ay 
aye 
uly « 
‘August ' 
September , 
October 
November . 
December , 






Mean daily average. | | 


RAINFALL.—The average annual rainfall for the fourteen years 
ending 1874 at the same station was 6°74 inches, but the quantity 
gauged during 1869 itself was unprecedentedly large, being in fact 
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as much as had fallen during the whole preceding eight years, 
The true average may therefore be considered as not exceeding 
Jour inches yearly. The prevailing winds during the hot season 
are from the south and south-west, and a sensible change is 
felt in the temperature after the setting-in of the south-west mon- 
soon, though in May and a portion of June hot winds blow occa- 
sionally from the north and north-east, when the heat is then 
terrible and dust-storms frequent, During the cold weather the 
prevailing winds are from the north and east, but south winds 
attended with heavy fogs are then not uncommon, 

The prevailing disease of the Tanda distiict is fever, which 
commences as soon as the inundation wateis begin to subside, 
and lasts till the northerly winds have well set in and the country~ 
is dry, During the hot weather the district is comparatively free 
from this complaint. Cholera is not a yearly visitant, but it 
occasionally commits terrible ravages; the mortality from it in 
1869 was 540. Bowel complaints occur, but not to any great 

_ extent, 

GEOLOGY AND SorLs.—-There is but little to say on the subject 
of the geology of the Tanda district, Like other parts of the 
great plain of Sind, salt and saltpetre are both obtained: the 
former in shallow lagoons in the southern part of the Badin taliika, 
near the Rann of Kachh, and by evaporation in the Gini, Déro 
Mohbat, and Tando Bago taltikas; the Jatter is procured in 
small quantities by a similar process, Limestone is found in 
the noithern portion of the Gini taliika, Of the different soils 
prevailing in this district there are five of various degrees of 
excellence : 


1. PAKKI, a firm rich soil, fit for amy crop, 

2, Kuwart, a soft clayey soil, good for any ciop but rice, : 

3. GASAR (or Dasar) is a clay mixed with sand; rice and judr ae not 
grown in this soil ; ordinary crops even require many fallows, 

4. WARIASI, a sandy soil, fit for melon cultivation only. 

5. KALRATHI, a salt soil; applicable also to land haying but little salt in 
it; when this is the case, and theie is water Sufficient, rice crops can 
be raised, but, strictly speaking, ‘Kalrathi” is practically useless 
for purposes of cultivation, 


ANIMALS.—The wild animals found in the Tanda district are 
not numerous. There are hyenas, wolves, jackals, foxes, deer, and 
wild pig. Among birds-there are partridges (black and grey), 
quail, snipe, pigeons, several kinds of wild duck, the ubara (or 
tilur), a kind of bustard, dove, &c, The domestic animals are 
those which are generally found throughout Sind, such as camels, 
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horses, buffaloes, oxen, donkeys, sheep, goats, and poultry. Among 
the reptiles common to this district are poisonous snakes of 
several kinds, which abound, and are, during the hot season, 
very destructive to human life. 
VrcEeTabLe Propuctions.—The principal vegetable produc- 
-tions of the Tanda district are wheat, barley, judr, mung (//a- 
seolus mungo), matar (Lathyrus sativus), jambho (Erica sativa), 
rice, tobacco, cotton, sugar-cane, hemp, til (oil-seed), castor-oil 
plant, melons, and garden produce generally, Of rice there are 
six varieties cultivated in this district—three red, viz., motio, gagu 
“and kambru, and three white, viz., naindasi, stigdasi, and satria, 
The chief fruit-trees in the Tanda district are the mango, the 
guava, the country apple, the mulberry, fig, plaintain, the grape, 
lime, date, pomegranate, tamarind, jamu (or rose-apple, the 
Jambosa vulgaris), gedixi (Cordia latifolia) and the liyari (Cordia 
‘Rothit). The varieties of grasses in this district are very numerous, 
the most useful as food for camels, cattle and houses being ‘ kip’ 
(Leptadenia Jacquemontiana), chabar, sawari (Khazza stricta), 
chibo, dangni, gandir and makani, Two other grasses——dabh and 
kal—are much used as binding material in mud plaster, From 
another grass, the “ kaub,” are made the mats and “ pankhas” in 
use for house-roofing. Of the forest trees, the principal are the 
babul (Acacia Arabica), pipal (Ficus religiosa), bhar, nim, tali 
(or blackwood), sahanjiro (or horse-radish tree), siris, kando 
(Prosopis specigera), &c. The following are the forests, seven in 
number, in the Tanda district, with the area of each in English 
acres, and the revenue for 1873-74 :— 


Area jo Reyento 
Forest. English Acres | in 1813-14. 





1, Khatro , 

2, Katyar 

3, Tikhiir 

4. Khokhar. . 
5. Khirduhi. 





The management of these forests, which are the property of the 
Government, lies with the Forest Department; they comprise 
the forest tapa of Katyar, and are specially looked after by the 
forest Tapadar of that parlicular division, The first four of these 
forests were planted by the Hyderabad Mirs of Sind, between 
the years 1807 and 3836; that of Khirduhi was planted by Cap- 
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tain (now Colonel) Lambert, in 1859, when Deputy-Collector of 
this division, The bush jungle includes the “kirar” (or wild 
caper), the “ak” (Calotropis Hamiltonii), tamarisk (jhao..and lai), 
kando, khabar (excellent food for cainels), and “ jowasi,” a low 
and stunted shrub, The wood of the “ kirar,” which is said to be 
proof against the attacks of white ants, is in consequence much 
used as battens for house-roofs, as well as for the water-wheels of 
irrigating wells. 

Fisuerizs,—The fisheries in the Tanda district, which are 
annually put up to auction and the proceeds credited to local 
funds, extend not only to the river Indus, but also to the canals 
and “dhandhs,” Pala are taken in large numbers in the Indus, 
but never in any of the canals, Qther fish are the “dambhro,” 
which is large and highly prized by the natives, the jerki, kuriri, 
khago (cat-fish), bara, popri, and juni. The following table will 
show the principal fisheries in the district, together with the 
average revenue of the three past years derived from them by 
Government :— 


Average Annual 

. Revenue derived| Total 
Whence obtained. by Gorgrnmant Revenue, 
ending 1873-74. 


F, c il a Dh dh rupees, rupees, 

A From Canals an andhs’ 

Guni . { and from Pala Fisheries ‘\ 35357 
Sa 357 

Badin . . | From Canals and Dhandhs . 922 are 

Tando Bago. | Ditto . . 2. 2 se 1,074 1,074 


Déro Mohbat | Ditto 2. 2. 6 1. ew es 99 99 


Total rupees . a 59452 











PoruLATIon,—The total population of the- Tanda district, con- 
sisting for the most part of Hindiis and Musalmans, is estimated 
at 189,931, of whom 21,982 belong to the former, and 167,949 to 
the latter class, There are thus 60 souls only to the square 
mile, a fact owing, it would seem, to so much of the land in this 
division being both uncultivated and wnarable. The Muham- 
madan inhabitants, who are mostly of the Suni persuasion, may be 
classed as in the following tables :—. 
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I, MUHAMMADANS, 


Tribes, Number. Subdivisions, Remarks, 





1, Balochis. . | 40,633 | Chindio, Laghari, 
Kaloi, Talpur, 
Khoso, Jawai, 
Lashirl, Niza- 
mini, Birgri, 
Lind, Notkani, 
Chang, Rind, 
Omdani, Nahant, 
Fangtl, Baldi, 

NZ, Ty 
Gopang,  Pit&fi, 
Desai, Chalgari, 
Kalhoro, Magsi, 
&e, &e, 


2,Sindis . .]| 95,043 | Halpotro, Junéjo, 
Dul, Powar, 
Thebo, Simro, 
Otho, Mindro, 
Samino, Shoro, 
Ari, Udijo, Sutho, 
Arisar, “Malntro, 
Lakho, _* Abro, 
Rahiikuro, Subto, 
Korfi,Sand, Uthlo, 
Jerwas, Biighio, 

tihrio, Rakhro, 
Rehati, Mangrio, 
Suhro, Kio, 
Katiyar, Chauro, 
Vurar, &, 


» Saiyads and 

3 irs. a, : 3,884 
4 Mixed . . 27,036 | Mithino, Khaskeli, 
Machi, Mémon, 
Khwajo,  Sidhi, 
Ktmbhar, Khati, 
Kori, &c. 





§. Out-castes . 1,353 Shik@ri , . . » | Called also Dapher ; 
though Musalmans, 
they ent carrion, 
and are not per 
mitted to enter a 
mosque; but, 
alter undergoing 








certain ceremonies, 
[————-——-, they can enter the 
1,67,949 Machi class, 


es ee, 


20 
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II, Hunpvs, 


Tribes, Number, Sub diy isions. Remarks. 





1, Brahmans Sarsudh and Pokarno. é 
2, Kshatrias 
3. Waishia . Lohino, Bhatia, | These are followers 
Panjabi, Bhabro, of Nanak Shih 
Bhawani, Shiva, 
Walabi, and 
Dirga, 

4. Sudras . 1,922 | Sonfro, Khati, Si- 
fan Mali, Suhto, 

Ce 


§. Sikhs | 
Out-castes . 


863 f Bhils, Méngwars, &c, 


21,982 | 











Cuaracrer.—There is a great difference in the character and 
personal appearance of the two races inhabiting this district, The 
Muhammadan, in point of physique and constitution, is very far 
superior to the Hinda, and among the Balochis especially ave 
some very fine specimens of tall, well-knit and muscular mén, 
The Musalman is grave, patient, and, generally speaking, coura- 
geous, but, on the other hand, lazy, inert, lascivious, and improvi- 
dent. The Hinda is effeminate and timorous, but thrifty and 
economical, and though possessing a keen eye to business, is at 
the same time apathetic and indolent, but not to the same degree 
as the Musalmin, 

LANGUAGE,—The language in ordinary use among all classes of 
the people of the Tanda district is, as elsewhere in the province, 
Sindi, with a few local peculiarities, but the Balochis are said 
among themselves to converse in a petfectly distinct tongue. 

Dress —In dress the Hindii wears the dhotar, a body cloth, and 
a. cotton coat or jacket; and in his head-dress, with the exception 
of the Amil class, adopts the turban, and not the orthodox 
cylindrical hat peculiar to Sind. The Muhammadan of the 
poorer classes, in his ordinary dress, wears loose cotton drawers, 
with a jacket of the same material, or in lieu a sheet or cloth 
thrown over the shoulders, The higher classes wear long flowing 
robes of cotton, with either a turban or the Sindi hat, 

Foon anp Hasrrations.—The food of both Musalmans and 
Hindiis is principally tice, bajri, juar, dhal, wheat, fish, ghi and 
eurds. The latter eat poultry, as also mutton and beef, The 
houses of the lower classes are, for the most part, poor and 
wietched in construction, They are built of mud, or sun-dried 
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bricks with mud roofs, and, as a rule, are only one story in 
height. Many of these habitations are made of wattle and daub, 
with a roofing’ of rough grass thatch, In some villages all that 
can be seen are huts composed of the stems of the tamarisk 
worked up into 4 kind of hurdle with a roofing of loose grass. 
The dwellings of the people of the higher classes aie necessarily 
better and Jarger than those just desciibed. They are built of the 
same materials, mud or sun-dried bricks, which are undoubtedly 
those best suited to the climate, and have, in addition to a few 
close and unventilated rooms, a small verandah called of#% in 
Sindi, where friends are received and business generally trans- 
acted, In these houses the only furniture to be seen is a cot or 
a carpet, a hukah, and vessels for water and cooking purposes, A 
Sindi is never disposed to lay out money upon household fumi- 
ture, as his wants in this respect are few ; his chief expenditure is 
reserved for the celebration of religious ceremonies, and in pro- 
curing gold and silver ornaments for the outward adornment of 
the female portion of his family. 

Crime.—The prevailing crimes in the Tanda district are theft, 
cattle-lifting, and use of criminal force, as will be seen in the 
following statistical table, showing the principal crimes committed 
in this portion of the Hyderabad Collectorate during the four 


years ending with 1874 :— 


CRIMINAL, 





saults, and ‘Stolen Total 
use of Cri- Property. breaking. | Robbery. Oftences., a 


Hurts, As] Thetts. {Recelvig| trouse- | Hi sel Other 
Year. af 
& [ minal Force. |Cattle.| Others,| 











1871 126 127 | 172 25 51 I 217 : 722 
187218) ur 135 | 165 | 28 48 I 240 | 933 
1873 138 223] 118 47 4t 2 312 883 
1874 173 233} 110 | 35 3 r 484 | 1115 
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The following table of different suits brought into the civil 
courts during the four years ending with 1874 will show the 
amount of litigation prevailing among the inhabitanits of the Tanda 
district — 

CIviL, 


Suits for Land. | Suits for Money. | Other Suits Total, 








Value, | No. | Value, No, Value. 





iupecs, rupees: rupees 


61,906 462 622 | 64,928 
56,911 
84,243 
89,280 | 


1,050 | 676 | 67,957 
683 | 734 | 85,616 


bu Oo uM 


638 642 | 91,641 


The number of civil suits filed by Hindtis against Musalmans 
is exactly double that brought by Hindiis against Hinds; and 
those filed by Musalmiéins against Hindiis are éev times the number 
brought by the fornier against their own co-eligionists 

Esras.isuminrs.—The chief revenue and magisterial charge of 
the Tanda district, like that of other Deputy Collectotates in 
the province, is vested in a Deputy Collector, who, as magistrate 
also of the distiict, has full powers in all criminal matters, Under 
him are the Makhtyarkars (or Kardars), who, besides haying each 
the revenue charge of a taliika, are also subordinate magistrates 
of either the first or second classes. The establishment of each of 
these native officers consists, on an average, of six minshis and 
seven peons, the head miinshi being usually vested with the 
powers of a subordinate magistrate, so as to enable him to take up 
criminal cases when the Miikhtyarkar is on tour in his district. 
Every taliika is divided into a number of tapas, each of which is 
placed under the chaige of a Tapadar, whose duties, though con- 
fined solely to getting in the revenue, are very onerous. Each 
Yapadar, again, is assisted in his duties by one or more hotars, 
or peons, and where there is any rice cultivation, others ¢alled 
sfiléts axe entertained to assist the Tapadar in the crop 
measurements. The Tapadar’s duties are to count the wheels 
used for irrigation, to measure up the area of all cultivated land, 
with certain exceptions, and to collect the land revenue of his 
tapa, .His work is subjected to test by both the Miakhtyarkar 
and the Deputy Collector, The Mikhtyarkar is responsible for 
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the due collection of the land and sayer (Sair) revenues of his 
talfiika, and all matters in any way connected with revenue come 
under his cognisance. In these are included public works sanc- 
tioned from local funds (which used to be supervised by a local fund 
engineer and his establishment), annual repairs, the clearance and 
pieservation of all canals, with the distribution of water from them, 
&c, The Miikhtyarkars are also ex officio members and vice- 
presidents of all municipalities, within their chaige, the district 
magistrate being the president. 

Carte Pounns.—In several parts of the distiict, diaks or 
cattle pounds have been established ; they are under the imme- 
diate charge of mimshis, with peons to assist them, and the super- 
vision of these forms one of the duties of magisterial officers, 

Crit Courts,—-There is a subordinate civil court at Tanda 
Muhammad Khan, presided over by a native judge who visits 
Tando Bago, Talhar, and Nawab-jo-Tando twice a year on circuit. 
In addition to the talikas comprising the Tanda division, his juris- 

- diction extends over so much of the Hyderabad taltika as is not 
inchided within the limits of the Hyderabad municipality, 

Potcy,—-The total number of police of all descriptions em- 
ployed in the Tanda district is 157, or one policeman to every 
z2og of the population, Of these, 53 are mounted, including r 
inspector and 5 chief-constables ; 80 are armed foot police, and 
a4 municipal police, This force is distributed as follows :— 


Armed and 
Taloka Monnted Unarmed Foot Muntelpal 
olice. ~ 


nGui . i. 33 8 
2,Badin . . . . 1% 
3.Tando Bago . . . 19 
4. Déro Mohbat . i 3 ave 


Total 80 | 24, 


‘The district police are under the immediate charge of an 
inspector, and those in each talfika under a chief constable, the 
whole forming a part of the large police force directly controlled 
by the district superintendent of police, whose head-quarters are 
at. Hyderabad, 

. Revenue,—The revenue of the Tanda Deputy Collectoraté, 
which may be divided into imperial and local, is shown under its 
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separate heads, for the four years ending with 1873-74, in the fol- 
lowing: tables — 


I, IMPERIAL REVENUE. 





Realisations in 








Items, 

1870-71, 1B7in7a, 1874-73, 1873-74, 

Tupees. rupecs. rupees. 

Land Tax 6. 0. 3.21, 71885 3139857 | 3,38,542 | 2,95,533 
Abkari .. 3 Re ve 11,825 12,195 141330 13,829 


Drugs and Opium}. 35456 | 6,215 71332 | 5,402 


Teal Beets teetaaigy 13,645 3,643 41816 35554 


Postage Stamps, 2. + 1,560 15389 1,558 1,537 
Stamps se. 4 ee 7:343 | 131598 155327 14,345 
Salting. Go care? Bf nt 5,709 41545 1734 7,097 
Income Tax, . 6 6 + 10,512 5,317 1,524 te 
Licence Tax. ae ae eee ws 
Miscellaneons . . 86 28 6 9 








Totalrupees . ~ | 3981790 | 3186,778 35905239 | 3141 ,286 





Tl, Locan Ruvenuz, 


Realisations in 





1840-71, | 1871-72, 1872-73, ] 1893-74. 


rupees, rupees. rupees. Tupees. 


t One Anna Cess . 3. | 22,304 23,108 23,789 19,953 


oads and Schools 
3 Galtle found, 30 and Ferry 9,670 | 12,741 8,865 6,413 


4. Fisheries . ve Talk 5,367 4,612 5,649 6,098 
Total rupees . . | 38,885 | 44,793 | 43,176 | 351044 


o Tigi Pes Sere cs 1,544 | 4332 | 2,873 | 3,480 








All licences to manufacture and retail liquor, to sell drugs, and 
for making salt are put up to auction annually at the head-quarter 
station of the division. At the natural salt deposits in the Badin 
talfika, a tax of 8 annas per maund is levied, independently of the 
local fund, under the superintendence of a miinshi and preventive 
establishment, 

With regard to the third item in the local revenue, all surplus 
receipts were formerly credited to Jocal funds ; but at the close of 
1866-67, the cattle pound receipts within municipal limits were 
made over to the different municipalities, 
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Barani (or rain land) cultivation is assessed at a uniform rate 
of 8 annas per bigd, except in the Gini taluka, where it is 12 
annas, 

Trenures,—The different land tenures prevailing in this district 
are the following :—z. Lands held wholly or partly free from assess- 
ment, such as jagirs, garden grants, fa/es under conditions, seri 
grants, and hiiris, or tree plantations; and 2, Lands held at rates 
assessed by the Government, Of these, patas are rent-free grants 
of land of 4 bigaés (2 acres 3 giintas) in area, under Sir Bartle 
Frere’s rules, to such persons as dug wells and planted the Jand 
with tiees at their own expense, maintaining the same for the 
benefit of the public generally, as halting or resting-places for 
travellers, Seri grants (now discontinued) were those conferred on 
Patels in return for general service done as heads of their respec- 
tive villages, 

Hiiis are tree plantations (not orchards) on which no assess- 
ment is levied so long as the land in them is not brought under 
cultivation, but reserved exclusively for trees. For further infor- 
mation on the subject of tenures see that portion of Chap. TV. of 
the introductory portion of this work treating on tenures in Sind. 

JAarrs.—There are between 200 and 300 Jagirdars of diffetent 
classes in the Tanda district, holding cultivable and unarable land 
to the extent, in the aggregate, of nearly 296,000 acres. The fol- 
lowing table will show the jagir area in each of the four talitkas of 
this division, together with the amount of revenue annually paid to 
Government on this account :— 
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Taldka. 


1 Gini. 


3. Tando Bago { 


4, Déro Mohbat | 


Grand Total 


| 


Number of 


Cultivate | Unarabl 
Jagirdars, | Class. | nd, | Land. 


acres. 
120,102 
Ig 

408 
41552 


569 


Yearly 
Amount of 
Government 
Revenue re- 
presented, 


rupees, 
22,637 
3I 

114 
2,961 





192 
474 
6,509 


255743 


17,606 
32 
445 

2,151 





4,311 


oe 


33859 
arree 


125,176 
341139 


[om [14,675 | $6,563 | 


2474 "Yat 188 


“380 “987 
353 | 41507 


31207 26,452 


airy 


46,476 | 249,502 











20,523 


MunNIcIPALITIES,~—There are municipal institutions in five of 


the towns of this Deputy Collectorate, viz. : 


Tando Muhammad 


Khan, Tando Bago, Badin, Nindo Shahr and Raji Khandni, The 
receipts and disbursements of these several, municipalities for two 
years ending 1873-74 are shown in the following table (sce next 


page), 
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Receipts in Disbursements in 










Date of Establish- 


Where situate, ment, 











3872-73, | 1873-74 | 1872-73. | 1873-74 



















1, Tando Muhammad Khan 
2,Tando Bago. . . . 
3 Badm, . . 5 « 
4, NindoShahr. . . . 
5. Raja Khanani 





Jan. 2, 1856 . 
June 20, 1857 
Ditto. . . 
Dec. 16, 1860 
Aug, 27, 1861 


32467 | 3,489 | 3,388 | 3,163 
2,350 | 1,890.) 1,615 | 1,910 
1,249 | 1,347 | 1,703 | 1,531 
1,993 | 2,253 | 3,115 | 2,042 
463! 480| 369. 408 






The revenue of these municipalities is derived principally from 
town duties and the swplus of cattle-pound receipts ; and the chief 
disbursements are on account of police, scavenging and lighting. 
Any balance remaining is expended in the improvement of the 
towns, and in carrying out public works, 

Menicau Esrap.isHMents.—The only medical establishments 
in this division are a hospital and dispensary at Muhammad Khan’s 
Tanda, both of which are in the same building, and under the 
charge of a first-class hospital assistant, with a small establishment, 
This officer, in addition to his military pay, receives a further 
allowance of 30 rupees per mensem from the local and municipal 
funds, The following table will give further information regarding 
the attendance, &c., of patients during the two years, 1873 and 
1874 i— 


Total Admis- 
sions in 


Average Daily 


Casualties in ‘Attendance. 


Remarks, 





3873. | 1874. | 1873, | 1874. | 1873. | 1874. 





In-patients . 61} 167] 3 4 2'9) 2'7| No epidemic 
has taken 
Out-patients | 1,756}2,008] 18 15 | 32‘9 | 29't | place here 


since 1869, 





1,917 2.175| 21 19 By, a 


Prisons,—There is a kind of subordinate jail at every Mikh- 
tyarkar’s head-quarter station, in which all untried persons are for 
a time detained; sentenced prisoners can also undergo imprison- 
ment up to one month in these jails; when sentenced to longer 
terms of imprisonment they are forwarded to the district jail at 
Hyderabad, 

EpucatTion.—The number of educational institutions in the 
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Tanda district in 1874 was 8, with an attendance, in all, of 263 
pupils: of these four were Government schools, and the re- 
mainder private. The number of schools in each taliika of this 
district, with other particulars, is given in the following table :— 






Government Schools, | Private Schools. 








Taluka. 

Number, | Pupils, | No | Boys, 
1,Gini. . . r 11g 3 62 
2,Badin . 2 5r r ‘ 
3. Tando Bago. I I sve es 
4. Déro Mohbat t 23 





Tol . | 4 [we | 4 | 8 | 

The language chiefly taught in the private schools of this dis- 
trict is Persian; Arabic is learnt in some of the schools, but 
Sindi in very few, The Kuran is the principal subject of 
instruction, ‘ 

AGRICULTURE,—There are two seasons in the Tanda district in 
which agricultural operations are principally carried on; these, 
with the chief crops produced, are shown in the accompanying 
table :— 


Time when 


Principal Crops produced, 


Sown. | Reaped, 





, March, | February, | Jui, bijri, rice, til, tobacco, cotton, 
1, Kharif, {| June, and October, and} — sugar-cane and hemp, 
July. November. 


January, | February | Wheat, baricy, mung, matar, jambho, 
obmiary, Pe mab mieten, casarolr plant, 
. ctober, ar and garden produce generally, 
2, Rabi «4! November, & p B x 
and De- : 
cember, 





The Kharif season may be said to commence with the annual 
rise of the river Indus, which is the natural source of water supply 
for the crops grown at that time; but those in the Rabi season 
are raised from land which has already been saturated either by 
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canal or rain-water, without any further irrigation during their 
growth. Among the Rabi crops, wheat, barley, mung and matar 
are sown on land that has been flooded, while sarson and jambho 
are sown on “ Bardni,” or rain land. Garden produce is raised 
generally during the cold season, excepting cucumbers and a few 
other gourds, which are grown in the hot weather. Irrigation is 
carried on by means of the Petsian wheel, of which there are three 
kinds, the charkha, the harla, and the piati, The fist is capable 
of irrigating about “x acres, and is equal in power to two hirlas 
or four piratis, Both the charkha and hitla are worked by animal 
power, but the pirati, which is not in commén use, is worked by 
human labour. These several kinds of wheels are employed in 
the Kharif season in irrigating Jand from canals, and in the 
Rabi season, from “dhandhs” and wells; such lands are called 
“ charkhi,” in contradistinction to “ sailabi” land, which is that over- 
flowed by the Indus during the inundation season. ‘‘ Barani” land 
is that on which rain has fallen; where there has been an early 
fall, crops of bajri and cotton aie sometimes raised, otherwise Rabi 
crops of sarson and jambho are cultivated, When such land has 
been much saturated with rain, any Rabi crop can be raised from 
it. The following statement will give particulars concerning the 
cultivation, &c,, of the principal crops in this, district :— 
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The agricultural implements in use in this district are those 
generally used throughout Sind. They consist of the spade, 
plough, the sowing drill, ramdo or hand-hoe, the sickle, and a 
rough kind of hairow. 

Commercr,—The exports from the Tanda Deputy Collectorate, 
which are mostly towards the Thar and Parkar district, consist 
mainly of agricultural produce, such as rice and til, as well as 
camel cloths (to a small extent), ghi and cotton, Salt is exported 
to a large extent, but the import of this article is still larger ; this 
is the case also with other articles, chiefly grains, such as juar, 
bajri, mung, sarson, &c. The following table will show, though 
only «approximatively, the amount and value of the principal 
articles exported from this district -— 











Exports, 
Articles | Quantity. Value. 
maunds, rupees, 
Grains :— 

Baio. sw ee 19,890 72,795 
War. 2 ee 4,642 16,827 
UNE 6 6 ee 14336 6,012 

Ricen «5 1 ee 131,960 5192,820 

Tl. . 13,200 43,725 

Sarson. . 660 1,980 

Camel Cloths. 200 §00 
Cotton, . E 250 5,698 
Gls wie. ses Satta Saenre 2,675 41,055 
Molasses. . 1. 45340 30,651 
Salt 2. 6. ew ae 10,000 10,000 








The’chief imports of this district, with their quantity and value 
are contained in the following tabular statement, but they must 
also be regarded as merely approximative, 
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It was ascertained so early as 1844 that the pools and valleys 
connected with the lower part of the Purin Nala, dividing the 
Tanda district from that of the Thar and Parkar, abounded in pure 
salt, and large beds of it, from 5 to 6 feet deep, were found to 
exist between Rahim and Wanga Bazar. The then Collector of 
Hyderabad sent specimens of these deposits to Karachi, whence 
they were forwarded to Bombay, but so much opposition was 
shown by the salt merchants there, that Sind salt was unable to 
get into that market ; in addition to which, the difficulty of com- 
munication, and the consequent expense attending its transit, 
were found too great to admit of a profitable trade being carried 
on in this article, 

The following table will show (also approximatively), the quantity 
and value of the traffic passing through the Tanda district ;—~ 


TRANSIT TRADE, 


Articles Quantity. Value, 





miaunds, rupees, 
Carpets (Woollen) . fae 600 
Cloths . . 


Cocoanuts, + 18 1,090 
Cotton, . 1,000 
Dates , . ‘ . 2423 
Fancy Anicles’ : . ais 
Ghie se ee 1,650 
Grains ~~ 
Bajri, . * 


pie en SPs 

ice . 
Sarson (and Jamibho) 
Wheat 
Gamo... 

Grass Rope 

Gum, 

Indigo. , 

Mats. 

Metals :-— 
Gold and Stiver , 
Bell-metal 
Copper . 





soeat and Molasses 
Tobacco . « . 
Wook . . se 
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Of the above articles, the grain goes mostly to the Thar and 
Parkar, the skins coming from this latter district ez route for 
Karachi, Ghi passes through the Tanda district from Shah- 
bandar towards Hyderabad. The greater pa.t of the remaining 
articles come from Hyderabad, and are intended for either the 
Shahbandar Deputy Collectorate, or the Thar and Parkar dis- 
trict, 

Manuracrures.—The manufactures of the Tanda district are 
confined mostly to the making of striped cloths (called siisis), 
blankets, camel saddles, gold and silver onaments, wooden articles, 
such as cots, boxes, &c.; carpets, silk thread, various articles in 
leather, copper, iron and tin; the preparation of molasses and 
coarse sugar, salt and saltpetre, The following table will show 
the principal articles so manufactured, with their value agprowé- 


meatively estimated — 














Articles. Batted Where Manufactured, 
rupees 
Carpets (Woollen), . . + *- | 3,690 In fhe Gand and Déro Moh- 
Cloths (Cotton), . . . «+ +» | 4,150 Thoughant the Tanda dis- 
Cloths, Striped (Sass), . . . | 2,809 | Saidpur, Katyar, Khokhar, 


Yanda Muhammad Khan 
and Tando Bago, 


Eathenware , , . . « «| 6,200/ Throughout the district, 

Lenthern articles . . . + » | 8,000} Ditto, 

Liquo (Country) . . . . «| 3,600 | Tanda Muhammad Khan, 

ots Tanda Muhammad Kh 

ed joo | Tanda Muhamma hin 
ve 28 and Tando Bago, 

Tronware . . he le 7,600 | Thioughout the distiict, 

Molasses (and coarse Sugar) + » | 47,000 | In all the taliikas and at 

Dhandhi, 


Ornaments (Gold and Silver). | 33,400 } ‘Throughout the distict, 
Saddles ir camels) . . « «| 1,600} Ditto, 


Saddles{others) =. 2 . + + goo | In ths jet tapa (Guni 
taliika) 

Salt. . 6. + 1 + © + «| 10,300} Guni and Déo Mohbat 
taliikas, 

Saltpetre . 1 1 we . 300 | Ghuliim Haidar tapa. 





Silk Thread: : . . ) 0 16,000 | Tanda Muhammad Khin, 
Tiles (Encaustic) . , : 400 | Saidpur and Bilri, 


Weeden Eien auch as Cols} 11,780 | Throughout the district, 





Farrs,—tThe fairs held in the Tanda district are five in number ; 
at three of these, viz., Balri, Badin, and Kocho Sajan Sawai, fees 
are levied on stalls, as also on passes for the sale of animals, The 
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CommunicaTions.—The Tanda district possesses about 555 
miles of roads, of which 131 are trunk and postal lines, and the 
remaitider crossroads, The principal line of communication is the 
Hyderabad postal road, which enters the Déro Mohbat talika 
near Ghulam Ali Tanda, and, passing through Dighri, leaves it at 
the Thar and Parkar boundary near Jiida, Another important 
trunk road is that leading from Hyderabad through the Gtini and 
Badin taltikas to R&him-ki Bazar in the Thar and Parkar district, 
Travellers to Kachh use this road. «The expense of maintaining 
all the roads, trunk and cross, in this district, excepting the 
Ahmadabad postal road, is defrayed by the local funds, . There 
are travellers’ or district bangalows, at Ghulam Haidar Tanda, 

” ‘Tathar, Badin, Tando Bago, Katyar and Dhandhi; and dharam- 
salas have been erected at all the important halting-places in the 
district excepting Ghulam Ali Tanda in the Déro Mohbat taliika, 
The following is a list of the roads, with other information con- 
nected with them, in the Tanda Deputy Collectorate (see pages 
579 and 580), 
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Ferrizs,—There are 28 ferries in the Tanda district, the 
greater number of which are on the Gini canal, The average 
annual receipts from these during the years 1870 and 1871 were 620 
rupees only, but in some instances one-half, and in others three- 
fourths of the receipts of four of these ferries are either alienated 
or credited elsewhere. The following is a list of these ferries, 
with their situation, &c, :— 












Remarks, 





Nome of Ferry, Where situate, 











On the Indus, .}} Half of the receipts are 
Ditto. . .. credited to the Karachi 
Dito... Callectorate, 


1, Hajipur . 
2, Mifini Sang 
3. Jereuck . 





























4. Patoro . + «| Onthe Gini, 

5. Nwai, » «| Ditto, 

6, Tanda Saidid . . | Ditto, 

%, Tanda Alum Khin . | Ditto , . . . | On the trunk road. 

8 Nazarpur. . . « { Ditto. ‘ 

9. Mati. . .« .| Ditto . . . . | Onthe cross road. 

io, Alipur . . « » | Ditto, 

in, Dando + | Ditto. Y : 

12, Kocho Sajan Sawai. | Ditto. 

13, Jam Laghari, . . | Ditto, 

14, Talhir «+. | Ditto. 

15 Wasi-adil. . . « } Ditto, 

16, Jamali . . » «} Ditto. . . . | Onpostal rond from Tal- 
"har to Tanda Bago, 

17, Shoro, . . « « | Ditto, 

18, Katiyar . . . » | Ditto, : ‘ 

19, Wahnai . . . . | Ditto. . ,. . } Onthe cross road. 

20, Visar, . . + « | Ditto, ; 

at, Jhok . . » + «| Onthe Gajsh, . | On cross road from Tanda 


-Muhammad Khan to 
: Dhandhi,’ 

22, AliKhin. . . . | Ditto, : 

23. Jehin Khan Rind . | Ditto. . . . { Cross road from Tanda 
Muhammad Khan .to 
Khorwah, 

24, Muhammad Shah . | Ditto, 

25, Chhato-dars. . . | Ditto, 

26, Thora, . « « 4 | Onthe Nasirwih, | Cross road from Joméli to 
Raja Khanini, 


ay. Daidith . . « «| Ditto, 






It is expected that, instead of the ferries on the Gajah and 
Nasirwah canals, permanent bridges will soon be built.» 

Exectric TELEGRAPHS,—There are now no electric telegraph 
lines in this Deputy Collectorate. Formerly the Bombay line ran 
through this district by Badin, but in 1868 its direction was 
altered, and it now passes through the Hala Deputy Collectorate 
to Umarkot, 
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Posrau Lives,—The chief lines of postal communication in 
this district are two in number ; one of these, the Bombay postal 
line, passes through the Déro Mohbat talika, with stations at 
Ghulam Ali Khan and Dighyi, The district post is carried by foot 
runners from Hyderabad by the trunk road through Tando 
Muhammad Khan, Ghulim Haidar ‘Tando and Talhar to Badin, 
From Talhar a branch line passes by Tando Bago to Nindo 
Shahr.~ ‘The right disbursing post-offices in this district are situate 
at Tando Muhammad Khan, Badin, and Tando Bago, and the 
branch offices at Nindo Shahr and Talhar, 

ANTIQUITIES. —The only object which can be regarded as an 
antiquity in this district is the Luari fort, in the Badin taltika, built 
in the first instance of brick and lime, in the time of Mir Ghulam 
Ali, by one Pir Muhammad Zumah, as some protection against 
the inroads of the Pathans. A portion of this fort was pulled 
down by Mir Ghulam Ali, but it was subsequently rebuilt of 
mud, i ; 

Muhammad’ “thin's Tanda, town of (See Tanpo Munam- 
MAD Kaan.) 

Nabisar, a town in the Umarkot taliika of the Thar and Parkar 
Political Siperintendency, situate a little to the east of the Nara, 
and distant about 26 miles south fromm Umarkot, with which town, 
as also with Nawakot, Juda, Daraila, Samara, Harpar, Mitti, 
and Chelir, it has road communication, This town is the head- 
quarter station of a Tapadér, and has a police thana with 7 
men, a Government school, dharamsala, post-office, and cattle 
pound. It possesses also a municipality, esjablished in 1862, 
the income of which in 1873-74 was 2,064 rupees, and the 
expenditure 1,292 rupees, The population, numbering in all 
about rgx4 souls, comprises 473 Muhammadans ‘of the Dars, 
Mémon, Pinfra, Khaskéli and Bazgar tribes, and xo41 Hindtis, 
principally Brahmans, Lohdnos, Sonaras, Khatis, Bhils and 
Mengwars. Their employment is mostly agriculture, cattle-breed- 
ing, and the export of ghi, The manufactures of this place consist 
in the weaving and dyeing of cloth, and the making of dadas for 
containing ghi, The trade, both" local and transit, is in cotton, 
cocoa-nuts, metals, grain, camels, cattle, hides, ghi, sugar, tobacco 
and wool, bit neither te quantity or value appear to be 
known, 

Nagar Parkar, a talika (or sub-division) of the Thar and 
Parkar Political Superintendency, bordering on the Rann of 
Kachh, having 2 tapas, 3 dehs, and a population of 33,259 souls, 
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The revenue, imperial and local, of this sub-division during 
the four years ending 1873-74 is as follows :— 


1871-72, 1872-73, 3879-74. 





rupees rupees, rupees, rupecs, 
Imperial « . 13,555 29,106 32,517 32,210 


Lol » , , 293, 2,122 3,818 2,078 





Total rupees , 13,848 31,228 345335 | 35,386 





Nagar Parkar, the chief town in the talika of the same 
name in the Thar and Parkar Political Superintendency, situate 
to the east of a range of low hills, distant from Umarkot south- 
east about 120 miles, with which town it has road communication 
by Virawah and Chachra, as also with Islamkot, Mitti, Adigaon, 
Pitépur, Birani, and Béla in Kachh Bhij, Jt is the head-quarter 
station of a Mikhtydikar and Tapadar, has a police thina with 32 
policemen, civil and criminal courts, a Government school, dis- 
pensary, dharamsila, post-office, and a ¢iak or cattle pound, The 
dispensary was established in 1855, and is in charge of an officer 
of the Subordinate Medical Department, its cost being defrayed 
partly by Government and partly by the municipality. The 
Nagar Parkar municipality was established in 1862, the receipts 
of which in 1873-74 reached 2,215 rupees, while the expenditure 
during the same year was 1,906 rupees. The population of this 
town is said to number 2355, of whom not more than 539 dre 
Mnsalmans, of the Khosa, Khaskéli and Chaki tribe, the re- 
mainder (1816) being Hindiis, chiefly Brahmans, Lohdnos, Meng- 
wars and Kolis, Their pursuits are principally agricultwie, cattle- 
breeding and trade. The manufactures consist almost solely in the 
weaving and dyeing of cloth, ‘The local trade is in cotton, cocoa- 
nuls, wool, grain, metals, piece-goods, hides and tobacco; the 
transit trade comprises the following articles :—-grain, camels, 
cattle, hides, wool and ghi, but the quantity and value do not 
seem to be known, This town is believed to be of some an- 
tiquity, and the existence of several ruined tanks in and about the 
place seem to show a more prosperous condition in times gone 
by than is the case at present. About a mile from this town is 
Sardhara, where there is a temple of Mahideo and a spring of 
water sacred to the Hindis, A fair is held here annually during 
the Shivrita, Half a mile west of Sardhara is a pool of water, 
always full during the hottest weather, and near it was a fort said 
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to have been built by Chhandan, a Rana of Nagar Parkar; it was 
destroyed in 1859 by order of the British Government, 

“It was in that same year that the town of Nagar Parkar became 
the centre of a rebellion, headed by the Rana of the Parkar 
District, Early in the month of May 1859, Colonel Evans was 
sent with a force from Hyderabad to quell the insurrection. He 
occupied this town, driving off the rebels, who made, however, 
a desperate resistance. In the following June, Akhafi, the Rana’s 
minister, was given up by the Kachh Darbar, and on the 2oth of 
that month an attack was made by the Kolis on the town, but 
they were, afler a sharp encounter, routed and driven back by the 
troops under the command of Colonel Evans. Subsequently the 
Rana was captured, and both he and his minister were tried by 
the authorities in Sind, and each sentenced to transportation for 
a term of years, 

Nara, Eastern, a large and important water channel having 
its rise in the floods of the Bahawalpur State, and running south- 
ward successively through the Rohri Deputy Collectorate,* the 
Khairpur State, and the Thar and Pfrkar Political Superin- 
tendency, A depression in the Bahawalpur territory between the 
towns of Rupar and Bahawalpur, on the left bank of the Indus and 
parallel to that river, is presumed by some to be the source of 
water-supply to the Nara, but others believe it to be owing mainly 
to the oveiflooding of the Indus in two places—one near Sab- 
zalkot in the Bahawalpur State, and the other at Ghotki in the 
Rohri district, The amount of water, therefore, which before the 
opening of the Rohri supply channel in 1859 found its way into 
the Nara was entirely dependent upon the strength of these 
floods, In some years no water at all would reach the Nara, at 
other times there would be strong floods for years together, ‘The 
first well-defined head of the Eastern Nara occurs at a place 
called Khari, not far distant from the town of Rohyi, whence the 
stream runs almost due south through the territory of HH. Mir 
Ali Murad, afterwards entering the Thar and Parkar district, 
where the channel is in some places large and well-defined, and 
in others hardly perceptible, Between the towns of Chindawah, 
and Nawakot, in this latter district, the Nar, ot, as it is there 
called, the “ Hakra,” skirts the foot of the Thar, At Nawakot the 
river, according to a report of Lieutenant (now Colonel) Fife, R.E., 
flows in two channels, the larger running in a south-easterly 
direction to Wango-jo-got, where it joins the Piran, the other 
continuing to skirt the foot of the Thar for ahout 30 miles, after 
which it joins the Piran below Wango Bazar. From this latter 
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place the waters of the Nara pass by means of the channel of the 
Piiran to Lakhpat, where, alter completing fiom the head of the 
river a course of 300 miles, they enter the:ea, The valleys in 
the course of this stream are occupied by numerous dhandhs or 
lakes, amounting in the aggregate to nearly four hundred, some 
of them being as much as thiee miles in length by one in breadth. 
According to Lieutenant Fife, there is every reason to believe 
that the Nad was at a former period constantly supplied with 
water from the Indus, though before the construction of the 
supply channel it only received this water on the occasion of 
high floods. In the year 1838 a “band” was said to have been 
put across the Nara in Upper Sind by a Jagirdar, named Fateh 
Muhammad Ghori, with the object of increasing his means of 
irrigation, but it appears to have cut off the supply from Lower 
Sind, and thus to have caused much distress among the cul- 
tivating population of that part of the province. It seems, how- 
ever, to be a question whether such a “ band” ever existed ; 
Captain Rathborne, a former Collector, of Hyderabad, in a 
report writlen in 1843 maintained that it did, but no one ever 
appears to have seen it, and in 18g1 it was declared either 
to have no existence, or if existing, not to interfere in any way 
with the flow of the chief stream of the Nfri towards Lower 
Sind. In his report of 1852 Lieutenant Fife, who had been 
deputed to-ascertain the real stoppage of this stream, stated that 
in his opinion the supply of. water to the Néra had diminished 
from natural causes, the quantity in some years being excessive 
and flooding the surrounding country, in others, on the other 
hand, so deficient as to prevent cultivation being carried on to 
any considerable extent, Asa remedy for this state of things he 
urged the necessity of constructing a supply channel from the 
Indus near Rohri at a cost of a little over 42 lakhs of rupees, the 
yearly revenue expected to be realised from increased cultivation 
being 52,000 rupees, or eleven per cent. on the outlay on the 
project, The scheme.was sanctioned, the supply channel and re- 
gulating bridge completed, and the water formally admitted on 
the 7th of May, 1859, but the annual revenue obtained by Govern- 
ment has not, it would seem, realised the expectation of the pro- 
jector. As much of the water thrown into the Nara by this 
“artificial channel was lost in the numerous “dhandhs” which, as 
before observed, line this stream, strong “ bands” were thrown 
across the feeding channels leading to them, the water being thus 
forced up on to the plain where it would yield a crop by simply 
ploughing and sowing the Jand after the subsidence of fheinun- . 
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dation, A few years after the opening of the supply channel it 
was found that this annual flooding of the country was doing 
much damage by converting it into a jungly swamp, and some 
further modifications in the system of irrigation became in con- 
sequence imperatively necessary. These consisted chiefly in 
making excavations in the bed of the Nara, so as to facilitate the 
flow of the water southwards, and further by erecting a series of 
embankments on the right bank of this stream in order to arrest 
the overflow of its water. By this means regular cultivation on 
distributing channels is substituted for the easy but precarious and 
wasteful cultivation on the flood water, and these modifications 
are still in progress, As there are other streams in connection 
with the- Fasten Nard, such as the Mithrau, Thar, &¢., which 
may, in fact, be considered as its branches, it will not here be out 
of place to quote certain interesting remarks upon this important 
channel and its tributaries, made by Colonel J, Le Mesurier, 
Acting Superintending Engineer for irrigation in Sind, extending 
over a period of ten years, that is to say, from 1864~65 to 
1873-74 :— ’ 

The .works carried out during the ten years ending 1873-74, 
were the Mithrau canal, commenced in 1858-59; the Thar canal, 
commenced in 1863-64; the embankments along the right bank 
of the Nara; the cuts in the bed of that stream, so as to enable 
the water to reach the head of the Thar canal in time for kharif 
cultivation, and the Dimwah and Heranwah canals. Up to 
1861-62 the Mithrau canal had been excavated for a length of 
about 40 miles, with a full width of 44 feet at the head, Between 
1861-62 and 1873-74 the excavation was completed with all the 
subsidiary works, such as bridges, sluices to the branches and 
main distributing channels, plantations, &c, The length of the 
Mithrau canal is 914 miles, or including all its branches, 123 miles, 
‘The average discharge during the kharif season is about r2yo 
cubic feet per second, The Thar canal has been completed ac- 
cording to the original estimate, Its length, including its iwo 
branches in the direction of the towns of Chor and Umarkot, is 
44 miles, The width of the canal at head is 35 feet, and the 
average discharge during the kharif season is about §50 cubic feet 
per second, The length of the Dimwah is 15 miles, and of the 
Heranwih 3 miles. The cost of the various works connected 
with the Eastern Nara, which are dependent on the Nari supply 
channel at Rohri, was, up to the end of the official year 1873~74, 
as follows :— 
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Nari supply channel 2 2. 1 ew ee ni "348 
Bands and embankments . . . . . . « » 2539336 
Cutsinthe bed oftheNm@i . » . . . . . 2,21,796 
Mithaucamal «1 1 1 4 6 6 + 5 ws 94385336 
Tharcamal . 6 6 6 6 4 6 6 8 ee oy 82557F 
Dimwahcanal 2 ww ew ee ee 18,239 
Heanwiht «© «5 6 8 ee ew ee 1,503 
? Direction . 6 ye ey we 24,12: 

Establishment {rs ecutive... 1 ek ke dy one ae 
Toolsand plant. . 1 ee + ee ew as 6,799 

Totaliupees . . . 27,47,490 





‘The total revenue 1ealised up to the same date was 23,67,278 
rupees, and the total charges (not including interest) 6,60,946 
rupees, made up as follows :— 


rupees, 

Repats 6. + ee ee «4 307,801 
Maintenance. 5 6 6 ee te te we 985935 
. Direction 2. 6 6 + ee ee 21,868 
Establishment {Executive ee Cae ae ee ae ee 151,404 
Toolsand plant. . 1. + + + # wee 6,138 





Total rupees. . . 6,60,946 





The gross receipts were thus 84 per cent, on the capital ex- 
pended, and the net receipts 6o per cent, 

The area of cultivation, kharif and rabi, for 1873-74 and amount 
of revenue were as shown in the following table :— 
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The cdst of the works, treated as a whole and completed, will 
probably be as under :-— 


A, Wonks of distribution, 


rupees, 
1, Jnambrao canal, «1 + 4 ee 6 + 42,506,000 
2, Enlarging, &,, Mithhaucanal, , . « « »  2,90,000 
> ‘9, Tharcanal . . . + 4 ee 4 2,00,000 
4. Irrigation south of Chindawah - + 2 + 300,000 
5 Khipia canal, . 6 4 . EP 95,000 
6, D&epening, &c., Nara supply chennel + 4 + 300,000 
- 531155090 


B, Works of control. a 
1, Masonry woiks, such as weirs, escapes, &.. . 140,400 

2, Earthworks, such ag ‘bandhs” and embank- 
ments across channels and along the Nara. . 5,09,960 

3, Cuts in the bed of the Nai from Jalu to 





Nawakot . . - a 4.471470 

4, Karigh heads in both’ banks from. Bikora to 
Nawakot . 6 6 + + + + 4 © e+ ~~ 1,60,000 
12,57,830 


tf Total 65,972,830 
Add moneys and establishments at 20 per cent, on 
thecost, . 6 1 6 + 6 8 ew ew + 613,514,566 





78,87, 396 

Add cost of works to end of 1873-74, including 
establishments, &. . + . +’. 5 + + 27,50,881 
Grand total, rupees. . 106,38,277 





The estimated revenue from these works, when completed, is 
likely to be as follows :-— 





rupees, 

1, Jnambraocanal © 1 4 ee 1 e+ 6 8 525,000 
2, Mithrauconal, . 6 0, 6 6 6 + 5 6 + 1,585,000 
g Tharcanal, . 6 1 1 « bo oe ee 87,500 
4 Khipracanal. . 6 6 6 ee pt 30,000 
5, Kariahs on the NarR. . 1 ey 6 4 e+) =,00,500 
6, Nawakot . - 6 1 6 1 4 @ 6 + 4 + 1,00,000 
9,198,000 

Deduct dne-thiid for maintenance. . . « . + 3,32,666 
Net revenue, rupees . . 6,65,334 


or 6} per cent, on 106,38,277 rupees, 


NARA, WESTERN. sox 


STATEMENT showing the Capital, Charges (exclusive of Interest at § pet cent), 
and Income from the Eastern Nira Works dming the Ten Years ending 





























1873-74. 
Heads of { [ 
Charges ‘and 3864-65. beicraad ince ead Naud mesa 3Bpo-73, 1871~72» 1873493 »11879-74> 
neoMe 
rup, { rupe { rup, 7 mp, {up ! ‘up in yup = rtp, 


up 
x. Capital pir 2650349 1,550528.5,31 408 841392] 491977 21014929 1,88,476 1,112,233) 81,056 
17/274] 35,116, 6B,04x, 69,280 98,712 1,40,650/1,28, 186 
\ 
86,037 60,861 14421653 15850373 3443108 1861565 1930456 


a, Charges | 6,880) 12,719 0,553} 
\ 


3 Income | go,403{ 81,327 2,3%,8z5) 








Nara, Western, q large and important water channel having its 
rise in the Indus, which it taps close to the boundary dividing 
the Larkana Deputy Collectorate from that of Sukkur and 

. Shikarpur, Its course is southerly, and after flowing through 
poitions of the Larkana, Rato Déro, and Labdarya taliikas of the 
L&kana division, enters the Nasitribid talika of the Mehar 
division, leaving it for the Sehwan Deputy Collectorate by the 
Kakar taltika, In the Sehwan district it flows through portions 
of the Dadi and Sehwan taltikas, falling at last, after a course of 
about 138 mules, into the noithern side of the Manchhar lake, 
The Western Nara 1s generally considered to be a natual channel 
artificially improved, and, being navigable throughout its entire 
length between the months of May and September, is preferred 
by boats going up river during the inundation season by way of 
the Aral river and Manchhar lake, since the current-met with in 
the Niira is by no means so strong as that of the Indus, Abont 
x7 canals branch directly from the- Western Nara in its 
entire course, 4 of these being in the Lirkina diswict, and 
y and 6 respectively in the Mehar and Schwan divisions, 
Floods from this stream occur at times in the Mehar district, 
preventing the cultivation of rice in some parts, The Western 
Nara is, for purposes af superintendence, included in two canal 
divisions, viz., the Ghar and the Karachi Collectorate canals, 
atid forms part of the charges of the two executive engineers of 
those divisions. The following table «will show the revenue and 
expenditure (including improvements) on this canal for a period 
of ten years ending 1873-74 :— 








2879-73 |1873~74. 





1864-655) 85-66. sain 2867-68 j1 868-69 1869-70. |1870-72 «|1872-72,] 
rup. | rup. | rap. rp 
Reyenue , 4198 100419,8567409 8B ag0kg 4235 2873 


Cost of 
Clearance, fog} 2,01) 4,027 
& . . 
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Nasarpur, a town in the Alahyar-jo-Tando taliika of the Hala 
district, 8 miles N.N.W. from Alahyar-jo-Tando, and 26 miles 
SSE, from Hala, It is in lat, 25° 28’ N, and long, 68° 39' EB," 
and has road communication with Matari, Tajpur and Udéro-lal. 
It possesses a tapadar’s dera, a Government vernacular school, 
police lines, a dhaiamsila, and a cattle pound (or dak), It has 
also a municipality, established in 1860, the revenue® of which in 
1873-74 was 1,265 rupees, and the expenditure 1,140 rupees, _ The 
population, numbering in all 3106, comprises 2134 Musalmans 
and 884 Hindis, the former being mostly of the Girdna, Mémon, 
Kazi and Bhanii tribes, while the piincipal Hindi eastes are 
Lohanos and Sahtas. Their chief occupations are aguiculture, 
trade and weaving, 

‘The trade of the place is insignificant and of no account. 

The manufactures are of pottery, but the glazed tiles made 
there are considered to be inferior to those of Hala,  Sisés 
(trousering cloth) and Afésis (or cloths of different colours) 
are also largely manufactured here, and find a good market in the 
large towns of the Hydeiabad Collectorate. The yearly value is 
about 22,000 rupees, 

This town, which is very ancient, is supposed to have been 
built in a.b, 989 by one Nasir Muhana. It has thee tombs 
of considerable 1epute and of solid constiuction, the materials 
being burnt glazed brick with stone foundations, They were 
erected about 150 yeais ago chiefly in honour of one Muhammad 
Shah, and an annual fair is held there which is attended by some 
thousands of Musalmans, The chief men of note residing in this 
town are Pirs Imambakhsh, Husain Bakhsh and Nasir Shah, 

Nasirébad, a taliika (or sub-division) of the Mehar Deputy 
Collectorate, containing an area of 343 square miles, with 8 
tapas, 54 villages, and a population of 33,597 souls, The 
revenue, imperial and local, of this sub-division during the four 








years ending 1873-74 is as follows:—- + 
. 1870-71, 1871-72, 1872—73, 1873*74, 
rupees, rupees, rupees, rupees, 
Impeuial . . 1, 28,286 1, 36,935 1,36, 148 1, 34,722 
Local. 1. 1 10,817 11,132 10,452 10,207 





Total rupees 1,395,103 1,48,067 1,46, 600 1,44,929 





Nasirabad, a Government town in the talika of the same name 
of the Mehar Deputy Collectorate, situate on the Chilo canal, 
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to mules east from Warah, the present chief town of the talfika, 
and 14 miles now'th-east from Mehar. It has road communication 
with Larkana (distant 24 miles), Mehar, Badiah, Wagan and 
other villages, and there js also communication carried on by 
means of the Chilowih, It is only the head-quarter station 
of a Tapadar, the Mikhtyd@ikar's kutcheay being at the thriving 
town of \Vaiah, This place possesses 2 Deputy Collector’s staging 
bangalow, a mus&fikhina, and lines for the accommodation of 
5 men of the district police. The population of the town is 
1085, of whom 600 are Musalmans and 485 Hindiis, The former 
are of the Kathia tribe, and the latter of the Lohana caste, 

Thee is some local trade in the expoit of rice from this town, 
but nothing seems to be known of either the quantity or value, 
The uarisit tiade is alsd said to be in the same article, but to 
what extent is equally unknown. 

This town was built by Mn Nasir Khan Talpur, about 40 years 
ago, and was formerly of some importance; it had also a good 


fort, 

$aushahro, a large division and Deputy Collectorate of the 
Hyderabad district, lying between the 26th and 28th parallels 
of north latitude, and the 67th and 69th metidians of east longi- * 
tude. It is bounded on the noith and west by the river Indus; 
on the east and noith-east by the territory of H.H., Mir Ali 
Murad Talpur and the Thar and Paikar district, and on the 
south by the Shahdadpur and Hala talakas of the Hala division, 
The aiea of the Naushahro Deputy Collectorate, according to the 
Deputy Collector's repoit, is 2949 square miles, but by the Revenue 
Survey Depaitment estimate 3067 square miles, and is divided 
into 4 taliikas and 33 tapas, with a population of 219,596 souls, 
or 71 to the square mile, The following table (see wert page) 
will show the several taliikas of this division, with their tapas, 
area, population, and chief towns, 
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Number Towns having 
Tapis of | Population | 800 Inhabrants 
Dehs and upwards 












t, Kandiao, 
< 2, Likha 


: > Kandiiro, 


os ae em 
} Kaniltey & Malvabput |) os) 47,768 Bhalam. 
se » Kamal Khanwahan, 


Diro . Mohbat and 


» Gulshah . 


Naushahio if 
4 Phat Sik Naushahro, 


Dero Jatoi 


w 





Il 
z 
Ko wo Gs 
4. Dasbale ‘ uae kB: 
2, Naushabio é Prey j 104 saipii en 
z Apji . Bachan, 
bjt, i 
9. pa! Khohi Raha 
10, Pad-eden . 4 
1 — : 
2, Sihra . 
3 Pusan, ‘ seen 
3. Moro , ¢ Pinna SY sr | 48,58 {Dauletpur, * 
é Sann, . i 
7. Daulatpar atol, Pa 
8, Manihi 


1, Sakiand . 
2, Lakhhgi . 
3. Lakhait . 
4: Snacha . 
5 Gohram 

Mau. 
6, Mubiirak . 
% Gubchani , 
8 Shahper . 


% 


4 Saliand . 74 | 53,566 

















The atea in English acres of each talitka, showing the approxi 
mafe acreage cultivated, culturable and unarable, is also tabulatec 
as under ~~ 

















Taluka, pany ved Cultivated, Cultivable Unarable 
1, Kendwiro . 201,600 45,207 85,840 705553 
2, Naushahro. , 3391840 73,000 223,227 41,613 
3 Moro. . . 4§0, 560 5X ,324 217,186 182,050 
4. Sakvand . . 895,360 84,523 $10,030 300,807 
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Generat Aspzcr.—The general appearance of this division, 
is one unbroken, flat, alluvial plain from north to south, with, 
merely the forest lands bordering on the Indus ‘ind the trees 
planted on the sides of. the canals to vay the landscape. So far 
as the canals from the Indus aie able to inigate the soil the 
aspect of this portion of the district, owifig to its great fertility, 
is pleasing when the crops are green, but in those parts beyond 
the limit of irrigation the land presents the appearance of ar 
desert, being but slightly cultivated and thinly populated. 

Hybrocrarny. —There ae no springs or torrents in this 
division, neither are the Zs or floods of any importance, 
There are several 4o/@bs six in number, three of which, those 
of Sutiairo, Dalél-déro and Mula-sind, are in the Sakrand taliika, 
the remaining three, Alaha Khuy1, Machhi and Jatoi, being in 
the’ Moro falika, The canal system of this division comprises 
neatly ‘80 canals, of which 20 aie main-feeders. As in other 
districts of Sind, these canals are all under the supervision 
of the Executive Engineer, Rohri canal division, and the clear- 
ances are now carried out during the cold season partly by his 
Department, and partly by the Deputy Collector and his subor- 
dinates. The following is a list of the Government canals, with 
other information connected with them (sce next page). 
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The Naulakhi is said by Lieutenant Jameson to be one of the 
oldest canals in the Sahiti district, and to have been dug prior 
to the time of the Kalhora dynasty. The Nasrat is also an old 
canal. It was dug by one Nasat Khan Chandio during the rule of 
Nir Muhammad Kalhora, and opened out from a dhandh called 
Gangam, near Gulshah, a fact which seems to show that the river 
Indus formerly extended farther eastward, the old bed being 
still traceable here and there, Both the Naulakhi and Nasrat 
canals extended much farther east than at present, and as the 
jnundations were greater the water was easily carried inland. 
The Mudd, Bag and Pairoz, branch canals, were also dug in the 
time of the Kalhoras by Pairoz Wairur, Muad Kalhora and 
Baga Sial, three noblemen of the court of Nir Muhammad, 
from whom they take their names, In the time of the Mirs the 
excavation of all the piincipal and minor canals was under the 
nominal superintendence of the kardars of the two parganas, but 
the canals within the lands of the Jaigiidars were managed by 
either these latter or their stewards, ‘The system then in vogue 
was forced labour, and in digging or clearing out the larger canals, 
each village, according to the number of charkhas in it, furnished 
its quota of labourers, All who were in any way liable to benefit 
from the advantages of the proposed canal were called upon to 
assist in cutting the first four or five miles, which was generally 
the most laborious portion of the work, After the larger canals 
were completed the smaller ones and arias, or channels, were 
commenced, under the superintendence of the zamindars of 
different villages, who allotted a certain number of labourers 
according to the requirements of the undertaking. Where a new 
canal was dug, each labourer was gianted subsistence at the rate 
of a paioi (little less than a ser) of grain daily. Sometimes, hough 
rarely, a small sum in money or a kharwar or two of grain were 
divided among the men of a village, The clearance of a canal 
was generally effected in the following manner: where there 
were eight or ten villages situate on it, each village supplied a 
certain number of Iabourers, say one or two on every charkha, 
who cleared out that portion of the canal between their own 
village and the adjoining one. All the neighbouring villages 
which, though at a distance, enjoyed the benefit of its waters had 
also to furnish their proportion of the Iabour. The system of 
clearing canals by forced labour is said to have been introduced 
by Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur on his coming into possession of 
this district. No hak&ba or water tax was ever levied, 

Cuimave, &c,—There would seem to be three seasons in this 
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division; the hot and dry, lasting from about the 1st of April to 
the end of May; the inundation season, from the beginning of 
Juhe to the end of September, and lastly, the cold and dry, from 
October to the end of March, The prevailing winds are the 
north and north-east in the cold season, and the south and south- 
west in the hot weather, The following tables will show the 
maximum and minimum range of the thermometer, together with 
the rainfall, at Tharii Shah, as observed at the dispensary at that 
station during the five years ending 1874 :— 








Year. | Maximum, Minimum Mean, 
+1870 ria 49 & 
1871 104. 53 78 
1872 114 53 83 
1873 108 54 80 
1874 WIL 49 75 


1870. [ x87, | 1872 


‘anuar 
Ke any 


March . 

Apil . 
Ay + 

June 


wy or 
August. 
September 
October 
November, 
December, 


Total, 











Soms,—Like other parts of Sind, this division, viewed geologi- 
cally, is of alluvial formation, The different soils prevailing in 
the district are seven in number, and are known under the following 
names :—~r, Cu1k1; the best description of soil, so far as its 
agricultural properties are concerned, to be found in the division. 
It is neither too stiff nor too heavy; nor, on the other hand, is it 
too sandy; every kind of crop can be grown init, 2, Dasar; 
a medium kind of soil, producing mostly bajri dnd juar crops, 
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but not adapted for either wheat or tice cultivation, 3. Gasar; 
is a very loose soil, but when well manured can produce every 
kind of crop, As it requires much water, the expense of cultiva- 
ting in this soil isheavy. 4, KHarurt; is a very stiff soil requiring 
much irrigation before it can be prepared for sowing, 5, Kat- 
RATur; is any of the above four soils in which there is an admix- 
ture of salt, It is well adapted for rice cultivation, but no other 
good crop can be produced in it. The area of this description 
of soil in the division is small, 6. KALAR; a soil consisting of 
sand and salt. Itis, in an agricultural sense, altogether unpro- 
ductive, but is invaluable for the manufacture of salt, and affords 
excellent fodder for camels, Much of this description of soil is 
to be found extending from the town of Moro to Pabjo and 
Daulatpur. 7, WARIAsI; is a soil in which sand predominates, 
It is suited more especially for the growth of melons and vege- 
tables, and occasionally “til” and bajri are sown in it, Near 
“dhandhs” and “kolabs” is to be found a good deal of grass 
land, known as gaheri; it is valuable for the pasture it furnishes 
to flocks and herds, is 
AnimALs,--The wild animals of this division comprise the 
hyena (only occasionally seen), the wolf, jackal, hog, hog-deer 
(or pharho), jungle-cat, hare and fox; the mungus, hedgehog, 
rat; squirrel and mouse! are also to be found, Among the hirds 
may be mentioned wild duck of several kinds, wild goose 
(kunj), tilur (or ubara), a species of bustard, snipe, quail, pigeon, 
dove and grey and black partridge. There are also the kite, 
vulture, hawk (the latter kept for sporting purposes), the: crow, 
parrot, sparrow, &c, Of reptiles, snakes are, as in other parts 
of Sind, very numerous, and deaths from snake-bite in: this 
division are said to be frequent. The following are some of the 
varieties found in this district :—Lindi, nang (or cobra), siting, 
godal, bimthi (or two-headed snake), suid to be met with 
occasionally, Other reptiles are the adder, scorpion, lizard, &c, 
The domestic animals found are the same as those in other parts 
of the province, and comprise the camel, horse (of a small kind), 
buffalo, ox, mule, donkey, goat and sheep. Some of the different 
varieties of fish caught in the river, as also in the ,“ dhandhs” of 
this division, are as follows;—Pala (found in the Indus only), 
dambhro, gandan, singari, khago (cat-fish), makri, phaban, gangat, 
kariro, mori, gdj (eel), sini, popri, and’ several ‘others, The 
fisheries of this district are found in all the taltikas, the right of 
fishing being yearly put up to auction, ‘ahd sdid to the highest 
bidder. The following table will show the principal fishing 
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localities of the division, with the amount of revenue derived by 
Government from them during the year 1873-74 :— 






















Talaka, Fishing Localities. Government 

rupees, 

i. Kandiaito . Kamil-déro. . ia Gh 586 
2, Naushahio. . | Matu, Machilah, Matt saa ‘Mithani Wo 8 842 
3.Moro . . . | Daulatpur, Chunnéja and Jatoi . “1,497 

h § a t, M 

4. Sakrand . fas a ‘S Sanja, ; Akhit, Seto 1177 
Total rupees . Hf 4,102 





* In 1851-52, according to Lieutenant Jameson, the chief fisheries 
in the Naushahro and Kandiiro districts of this division were at 
the Bhorti and Dalipota “dhandhs,” but there were numerous 
others also which yielded individually but a small revenue, The 
fisheries, together with the vegetable produce of the “ dhandhs,” 
were, before the resumption of these districts by the British Govern- 
ment from the then ruling Mir, H.H. Ali Muréd Khan Talpur, 
leased out, and realised between 800 and goo rupees yearly. 
Vecrtantz Propucrions.—The staple vegetable productions 
of the Naushahro division are juadr and bajri. Other crops are 
wheat (more especially in the Kandiaro and Naushalno taliikas), 
matar, cotton, barley (to a small extent only), grain, rice (chiefly 
in Saktand and Naushahro) ; oil-seeds, such as sunha, jambho and 
tir; tobacco, indigo, hemp, mung, mustard, &e, The number of 
edible vegetables is also large; among these are the wangan, or 
brinjal, turnip, carrot, onion, garlic, pumpkin, various kinds of 
beans, spinage (falak), &c. The fitits, are the mango, lime, 
mulberry, date, plaintain, grape, pomegranate, and several others, 
The chief forest trees are the pipal (views religiosa), babul, nim 
(asadivachta Indica), vali (dalbergia latifotia), sith (A lbisaia lebbee) ; 
the three last-mentioned trees are largely planted on road-sides, 
Of the ber (sizyphus vulgaris) there are two varieties, the sundi 
and chaperi, both bearing edible berries. Other trees are the 
bahan (populys euphratica), kandi (prosopis specigera), gediri (cordia 
latifolia), \astvi (cordia myxa), several species of tamarisks, and 
the following shrubs—the kabar (sa/vadora persica), bearing a fruit 
called “ pétu ;” the kiray, or caper bush, and the kamo (phy//anthus 
multifioris), The forests of this division, some of which are very 
large, are 13 in number, and skirt the banks of the Indus 
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for miles together. The following statement will show the area 
and revenue derived from these forests, together with other 
information connected with them :— 










Areain | Reyenue 
English for Remarks, 
Acres, 1873-74. 










Forest, 





rupees. 
8,045 2,522 Planted by Mir Meyon Chiakar 
Khiin, about forty yems ago. 
10,540 | 5,997 | Ditto, 

3,390 | 1,452 | Planted by Mir Meyon Riistam 
Khan, about thirty years ago, 
1,365 647 | Planted by Mir Meyon Zungi Khan, 
about forty-seven years ago, 
10,789 | 18,680 } Planted by Mir Meyon Muhammad 
Husain, about forty years ago, 

867 232 | Ditto. 
13,469 | 9,232 | Planted by Mir Karam Ali Khan, 
about seventy-five years ago, 
4,089 | 7,580 | Planted by Mir Ali Murad Khan, 
about fifty years ago, 
14,752 | 10,136 | Planted by Mir Fateh Ali Khin, 
about eighty-five years ago, 
1,637 | 1,801 | Ditto. 
2,642 "641 Ditto, 

1,559 | 2,237 } Ditto, 

2,125 315 


75,269 | 61,482 






1, Mohbat-déro. 






2, Bhanwar, .« 
3 Samtian 2. 







4, Kamil-déro . 






5. Bhorti, . 






6, Dalipota. . 
4, Khairo-déro . 






8 Dalia, « s 
9. Mari. . . 

























10, Mahribpur 
11, Madd. . 
12, Nasri. . 
13, Kei. 





















Totals . . 








Lieutenant Jameson mentions that the revenue of the Kandiaro 
and Naushahro forests in the time of the Mirs was not very large, 
which.may be accounted for from the fact of the forests being 
preserved, not for the growth of timber, but for the preservation 
of wild animals for sport* Al Jagirdars had to pay a sum, the 
exact amount of which is not known, called “ shikargah kharch,” 
which went to defray the expenses connected with shikdr. 

PoruLation,—The total population of the Naushahro division, 

‘ which in 1856 was calculated at 187,336 souls, was found by the 
census of 1872 to be 219,596. Of these quite five-sixths are 
Musalmans, and the remainder Hindiis, There ave therefore 
about 7x souls to the square mile, a rate but a little below 
that obtaining in the neighbouring Deputy Collectorate of Hila, 
The Naushahro taltika is the most populous, having 72,711 
souls. In 1852 this talfiika had a population, according to 
Lieutenant Jameson, of 57,898, and the neighbouring talika of 
‘Kandiaro of 31,783. The Muhammadan portion of the inhabi- 
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tants, who are represented as being wholly Stinis, may be classed - 


as followsi— 7’ 








MUHAMMADANS, 
Tribes, Number. Principal Sub-divisions. Rematks, 
1. Balochis . . . | 41,963 | Talpur, Rind, Laghiri, | The Rindsare 
Jatoi, Chang Zurdari, the original 
Jalbani, Mari, Lund, Balochis, 
Shur, Lashari, Korai, from whom 


Baldi, Jiskani, Khosa, all the 
Gopang, Sakhani, others trace 
Mastoi, Almani, Mas- their de- 
hori, Mazari, Dun- scent, and 
graj, Jamili, Baladi, they are] 
Vigamal, Lerbani, | held in the 
Kolichi, Motmal, highest re- 
Bangu, Kalai, spect, 

Khuskh, Mihrani, 
Nizamani, &c. 


a. Sardis (or Jats) . asd Kokar, Kalhora, Mira, | The number 
Mahesar, Wasan, of this tribe 
’ Sial, Depur, Chu- is included 
nar, Suharan, Wijula, in No 3 
Metta, Lotra, Bohia, Sindis, 
Bhaut, Mirich, Nul, 
Bhuita, Jangari, Pitafi 
Bilal, Phul, Hatar, 
Pusha, Soha, Garhar, 
Bhuti, Arahi, &e, 


3 Sindis . . . | 117,047 | Samtia, Unar, Kiria, | The Sahate 
Koréja, Chuna, Siim- ttibe derive 
ra, Samma, Sahata, their origin 
Bugia, Molhan, Ud- from one 
nan, Machi, Dahi- Sahtera Ra- 
rij, Mehirja, Mubgja, | tn, of tho 
Sahija, Mangne}ty Alor dis- 
Lai, 


Jodeja, Rajpur, trict, near 
Babar, Lakhyar, Joya, Rohri, who 
Machula, ~ Dhorii, come and 
Naich, Otha, Jokia, settled in 
Rahu, Burura, Dal, these parts, 


Chand, Loda, Mn- It is from 
luk, Hungora, War- this tribe 
ya, Dhunga, Samati, thattheNau- 


aisar,  Holi-pota, shahro and 
odha, Kandhar, Kandiaro 
&o, &e, districts 
were for. 
merly called 

Sahil. , 


4 Saiyads 2. 4,765 | Bokhari, Lakhiari, Mat- 
ari, Ruzawi, 
’ 
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Tribes, | Number. | Principal Sub-divislong. Remarks, 
gs. Mémons . , « 3,876 arr | Were origi 
ee ae nally Hin- 
sf diis * con- 
. verted toTs- 
‘ lamism. * 
me Beg ' 
6, Miscellancous)} | Koris, Chamars, Shi- 
Tribes, &c, } 17870. Ieiris, sare 
Total , . } 185,523 . be og 
x= ere = 
Tinpus, 
Castes, : . 
1, Binhmans , 388 {| Pokaino, Sarstidh, ‘ 


Kuah, Chanda, 


2, Kshatrias, . 3 at Are very few 
in number, 
and chiefly 
found in the 
town of 
Kandiaro, 

3. Waishian . «| 14,182 | Banyns, Lohfnos (of 

whom the Amils are 
a sub-division), 


4 Sikhs. 6. . | 18,342 


» Fakirs and mis- 
: cellaneous ed 1,190 


‘ 


Jajiks, Snthrias, Go- | Thete are also 
sains, Sanifsis, Shi- ggood many 
kris, &o, &e, Si hs by te- 

ligion — in 

this divi. 

sion, who 

me not 

by caste, 








Lanouace.—The prevailing language, both spoken and written 
in this division is the Sindi, which is understood by all 
The Balochis, however, speak among themselves in their owr 
tongue, and the Banyas, or native traders, use the Hindu-Sind: 
character. ad 

Dress, Foon, Cuaracter, &c,—The higher classes among the 
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Musalmiins of the male sex wear the usual Sindi topi—a pahirin, 
ling (or dupro), trousers, genetally of a blue colour, and 4 kamar- 
band. ‘The lower classés wear only trousers, a dochan, and 
turban, ‘The women wear a gq to cover the front part of the 
body, together with a rvzvo (or chadar), which falls from the 
head over the back, and can also be ciawn over the face. To 
these may be added trauseis and a pashgir which leaves the 
feet visible. Among the Ilindit portion of the population, the 
Amils and others of the well-to-do. classes wear the @igéi, or 
Sindi topi, a pahitfin, always of a light colow, and a seal over 
the shouldeis, which’ is eitlér a /Angi, thick o1 of silk, tised in 
winter or on holiday occasion’, or a duplo, which is of thin 
material aud is worn in the hot weather. White (not blue) 
coloured trousers, and, at times, a coloured kamarband with native 
shoes, complete their atthe, The Brahmans wear the fanéo, or 
thread, dhoti, and turban, which last among the Pokarnas is 
usually of a red ‘colour, There is but little if any difference 
“between the dress of the Tind& and Musalmin women, Tho 
great staple articles of food among the inhabitants of this division, 
as in Sind generally, are judr and baji, which, with water and 
milk, form their chief subsistence. ‘The diet of the wealthier 
classes comprises in addition the flesh of sheep and goats, fish, 
wheaten biead, butter, vegetables, and- various fruits, Fish, it 
would seem, is largely consumed, especially among Tindit women, 
As a general rule, both classes have two principal meals during 
the day, one at noon and the other about 8 o'clock ‘ni the evening, 
Meat is seldom eaten except at the mid-day meal, Both Muham- 
madans and Lfindtis use much J/ang, and, as n rule, the latter 
consume a large quantity of country spitits, Both classes smoke 
tobacco, and some are addicted to taking “ ganja” as well in the 
same form, Opium is also much used, especially by the Musal- 
mins, and this practice is believed to be on the increase, Of the 
character of the people of this clivision there is little to be said 
that is favourable, Like their brethren in other parts of Sind, 
they are immoral and licentious, bul in this respect the Muhana 
tribe stands pre-eminent, On the whole, crime is nol particularly 
iife, with the exception of cattle-lifting, which is prevalent here ag 
in other parts of the province, Lieutenant Jameson thua writes 
of the crimes which prevailed in the Kanditio and Naushahro 
portion of this district when under the rule of Mir Ali Muriid Khin 
of Khairpur:— Like most other parts of Sind, caltlelifting is the 
ptincipal crime, but if fiaud can be brought under this category 
it outweighed all others, the result of the entire system of manage. 
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ment of the Mir's domains, There were also cases of burglary, 
assaults, pelty thefts, &c. There were also occasional cases of 
murder, the 1esult of infidelity on the part of wives, : This was 
not, however, looked upon as a capital offence, being rather 
upheld than otheiwise, the culprit generally getting off with a 
heavy fine. Robbery cannot be said to have been very prevalent 
in these parganas, as the punishment was very severe, and even 
the family and relatives of the offender were held liable to the 
extent of the robbery, and as eveiy jagirdar, kamdar or agent 
possessed certain judicial powers, and kept his own stocks for the 
securily of his prisoners, there was but small chance of a culprit 
escaping the vigilance of the whole, moie especially a§ the capture 
of them proved of itself a source of extra revenue, A system of 
black-mail seems to have been in vogue with a band of plunderers 
on the opposite side of the river, who have been in the habit of 
making this district the field of their depedations, It was their 
custom to cairy off one or more cattle, and then go to the owner 
and tell him they could give him such information as would lead 
to the recovery of his animals, provided they got so many rupees, 
naming the amount, and the latter were frequently but too glad 
to compound with their light-fingered neighbours,” 

The population of this division, poor and ignorant as they age, 
are nevertheless represented to be very litigious, and delight in 
resoiting to the civil cowts for a settlement of their disputes. 
The following tables will give the criminal and civil returns of 
this division for the four years ending with 1874 :— 


I, CriMinan, 













Hurts, As Thefts. 










saults, and Receiving} qrouse- | Highway | ‘Other 
Murders} tseof |} Stolen y 
a Criminal Property. breaking | Robbery. | Offences. 
Force, | Cattle | Others 
















230 | 256 | 235 88 





97 | 210 | 137 20 








174 | arn | ary 12 


177 181 | 169 +s) 
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Sults for Lands | Sutes for Money. | Other Sulfs, Tota. 





Year, ra + 
Number j Valus, Number Value. = Number] Value. | Number.f Value. 


a heme a 











Ampees, Tupecs, rupees, rupees. 
187k 22 | 4502; 1592 1,00, 124 t 130 | 1615 |1,04,656 


1872 27 | 1691 | 1822 | 96,326] 37 3481 | 1886 j1,01,498 
1873 | 18 (1427 | 1573 | 79,200 | 29 | 4547 | t620 | 83,t75 
1874 27 | 2388 | 1326 | 74,652 { 38 1216} 1391 | 78,256 








The distinctive charactetistics of the Hindi and Musalman 
classes are thus noticed in a report furnished a few years since on 
this district by the Deputy Collector :— The Hindiis are confined 
to the towns, and form a majouity of the population in Kandiiro, 
Bhisia, and Thiru Shah, but in the whole division they are a small 
minority, They are the traders, while the Muhammadans aie the 
cultivators of the community, It would be equally just to call 
the one the Zexding and the other the dorrowing class, for the 
indolent, improvident, opium-eating Musalman is ever in need of 
an advance on his crops, which the shrewd, parsimonious, and 
comparatively industrious Banya is able and ready to give al 
exorbitant interest,” 

Esranuisuments,—Uhe administration of this distiict, like 
other Deputy Collectorates in Sind, is carried on by a Deputy 
Collector with full magisteiial powers, In this duly he is assisted 
by the Mikhblyarkars of the four talfkas ofthe division, under 
whom again are a number of Tapadirs to aid them in collecting 
the Government revenue, The canal management is the same 
“as that followed in the adjoining Deputy Collectorate of Hila. 
There is but one civil court, with its head-quarters al Naushaluio ; 
ii is presided over by a suthordinate judge, whose jurisdiction 
extends throughout the division, with the single exception of 
Sdkrand. The Naushahro civil court is subordinate to the clistrict 
judge of Hyderabad, There are cattle-pounds in fourteen lowns 
of this district, viz,, Kandiaro, Gulshth, Naushahro, Thiru Shih, 
Bhiria, Phul, Abad, Moro, Sihra, Daulatpur, Sakrand, Kazi Abmad, 
Shahpur, and Thatl, Each of these is under the charge of a minshi, 
assisted bya peon, and the proceeds from them are carried lo 
account as an item of local revenue, The police force employed 


in the Naushahro division, in charge of an inspector whose head. 
2R 
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quarters are at the town of Naushahro, numbers in all 161 men, 
or say one policeman to every 1364 of the popylation, They 
are distributed over 18 posts in the different taltikas of this dis- 
trict, This force, which is a portion of that under the immediate 
control of the district police superintendent of [lyderabad, is 


thus distributed — 










Mounted [Aumned and! Distelct 
Police, | boot. Muslclps! Remarks, 
Police. 





5 19 5 The chief and head con- 





1, Kandifro . 






alables are included in 
% Naushahno « 48, 28 12 the armed and un. 
3. Mono 14 27 2 mmed Foot Police 
column, 






4 Sakrand 




















Totals . 


Revenur.—The revenue, imperial and local, of this division 
may be shown in the following tables, under its principal h heads 
for the four years ending 1873~74 :— 


I, IMPERIAL, 


Realisations in | 


Ttems, 
1870-73, } 1871-72, 1Bpan73. | 899-740 


rupecs, rupees, rupecs. Be 160 
Land Tox 2. . 2 ue 441,100 [4,1 1364 4438 1407 [3,8 
Abkari . +. a eect 91396 8 8,325 918 89 
Drugs and Opium } 4a ay te 4,614, 4,060 5,089 
Stamps . . 5 +n 22944 321059 27,956 
Salt. ' 6,233 3,634) 4,939 
2,007 


Registration Department soe 25493 2yQar 

Postal ditto, . 4,914 2,269 2,139 
Income (and Certificate) Tax 1720) Fi 5) 1 
Finesand Fees, . « . 658 oe 2,726. 
Miscellaneous . . « 4 738 575 752 


Total rupees . . . [5,23,964 |4,68,984 97798 fs4esso8 
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TL Locan 












Reah ations in 








Trems. ReRaCirtah Coed 

aByoryr. | x8yrm7a | aBzary | tByar94 

TUpLLs. | ompees Tiypets. | rapeot 

Cesses on Fand and Sayer Revenue. es 26,147 | 27,245 | 24,327 


Percentage or AHenated Lands, «| 29,267 174 876 946 
Catile Pound ant Ferny Funds. . | 13,989 | 14,779 | 12,683 | 8,070 
Vishones, «eee ee ee | 876] 44274) deg | 4,102 


Total rupees 5. 8,732 | 42,074 | 454215 | 37-445 











‘The contract for the sale of spirituous liquors in the four taltikas 
of this division is sold annually, and icalised in 1870-71 about 
9.436 1upees,* There were in all 45 shops for the sale of 
liquor, the greatest number being in the Naushahyo talika, The 
bhang and ganja contracis in the same year brought in 3,072 
rupecr, and the number of shops in which these diugs were sold 
was 4t. The sale of opium fiom the Goveinment treasuries 
of this division during the five years ending 1870-71 averaged 
about 3 mands, but does not show the gross amount con- 
sumed, as a large quantity is smuggled, it is said, into the district 
from the adjoining teirilory of Khairpur, Of the revenito, 
obtained under native iule, of that portion of the division com- 
prising the Kandidio and Naushahro districts, formerly known as 
Sahiti, and of the various systems under which it was collected, 
FAeutenant Jameson has, in his elaboute report of 1854, writen. 
at great length, It would seem from this that the revenue of the 
two parganas amounted in 1851 to 1,61,724 1upecs, of which 
Kandiixo contributed 67,019 rupees, and Naushahro y4q,705 rupees, 
OF the entire amount 1,33,986 rupees were derived from the land, 
the remainder being raised from the “ijara,” or local dues, sir 
shumirt, or poll-tax, fisheries, péshkish, or tax on TTindfis, fees on 
maniages, grazing cattle, &c, The Customs dues, which were, 
hefore the resumption of these districts hy the British Govern- 
ment, levied at the village of Saiduja, appear to have realised in 
1851 about 241 rupecs monthly, the tiaflic then consisting princi- 
pally in grain and cloth, Lieutenant Jameson gives a memorandum 
of the rates levied at the Customs ehawki, which may be tabulated 
as follows (see next page), 
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Imvorts. 





Articles, Amount Teviel on every Percentage on Value, 


mu, 





Flom, Rice, and Dhal. . . °o 
Juir, Baji, and Wheat... 
Chana, “Matar, Satson, and’ 


oa 00 


wm. 0 9 OnP 


Mung. es . nw ee 
Barley and other trifling grain . 
Cotton'Thread , . we si 
Tobacco. +e 1 ye es 
Colttn . « . . wa 
Indigo, Gur, Ghi, Paper, ml 


7 per cent, 


on 


monds, IIyderabad work, and 
other things made up . . 
Raw Matetinls . , . we 
Cloth of sorts, Metals—gold, 
silyer, brass, &e. 6 we 


oo 5 per cent, 


a 34 per cent, 
Oo per cent, 








Exprorzs,—Tobacco, cotton, and grain were subject to the 
same duty as stated above, but all other articles indiscriminately 
paid a percentage of 3 iupees on their value, as fixed in the 
Government tariff. 

Transit dues were formerly very general throughgut these two 
districts, the transit station (or vadé as it was called) under native 
rule being at Chibrele, near the Nara, Lieutenant Jameson 
mentions that these duties were levied on all goods and merchan- 
dise passing either to or from Jaisalmir, from Shihpur to the north, 
and occasionally even on goods coming from Hyderabad, but the 
amount realised monthly was small, and did not in 1851 average 
more than 27 r.2a.8p, The article on which these dues were 
principally levied appears to have been cotton. The sér shumari 
was a species of poll or capitation tax levied on every artisai, 
weaver, matfacturer, &c., in the district, and was collected by 
persons known as Aadafris or mukhadams, who were responsible 
for the amount to be paid by the inhabitants of their réspective 
villages, ‘The rates, as levied on every description of artikan, &c,, 
in the Kandidro pargana, are, by way of illustration, shown in the 
following table, 
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In all the above cases, when strangers came and settled in the 
disthict, 34 rupees abwab only was levied, and sometimes it was 
allogether remitted, ‘The pastdish, as defined hy Lieutenant 
Jameson, was a tax levied on the Lindt portion of the com- 
munily, Banyas, &¢., but on no others, and, as the meaning of the 
word denotes, was a species of offering o: uibute, The only 
difference between this and si shumaré was thal the Jailer was 
supposed ta be levied on each individual, while the former was a 
fixed sum exacted from the community of merchants itself, and 
consequently no remissions were, as a rule, made. ‘This tax pro- 
duced in 185x about 2,364 rupees, Theie was also asir shumart 
or poll-tax, levied on fishermen, which in the Naushahro paigana 
in 1851 realised between g00 and Goo rupees, ‘The ordinary 
rate for fishermen and sailois was 5 rupecs per head annually ; 
on younger members of a family less, and on the Mula caste, 
of whatever profession, it vaied from 1 to 5 rupees, which was 
regulated by chcumstances and not unfrequently by the amount 
of his earnings, “ Ijfra” comptised the fixed rates and dues 
levied from everything imported into and expoited from the 
Sahiti district, as well as all articles of merchandise—grain, drugs, 
spirits, spices, &c,—disposed of in the different towns, villages, 
and neighbourhood, The cusloms may almost be said to have 
been latterly amalgamated in these, for although there were a few 
occasional separate collections on that account, yel they were so 
few and trifling in amount that it might almost be said that none 
existed. In addition 1o the ijara on aiticles of merchandise as 
above described, there was also a land tax, or ijara, on crops of 
bhang, tobacco, sugar-cane, &c,, of so much ger sired, which was 
generally proportioned to the assessment of the land, Among 
the miscellaneous taxes in the Sahiti district was a cunious one 
termed “ bakri,” which was a sum paid by every Musalman artisan 
who married out of his town or village, ‘The amount so paid 
was 1 rupee to the kardar of the pargana, and 4 annas to 
the kotwal of his own village. Lieutenant Jameson also remarks, 
with regard to the alienated lands of the Kandiéro and Naushahro 
parganas, that though they were very considerable for the size of 
the district, many were mere stipendiary granis solely dependent 
on service, and as such could be classed under the ordinary dis- 
bursements of the then existing government. All jagirs were 
liable to a cess of the one-third, one-twelfth, and one-fortieth 
shares of the produce, which was regularly levied on account of 
the Mir, except in certain cases, where it was wished to confer 
e favour on an individual, when a remission was made, This 
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cess of itself on all the jigirs formed a considerable ilem of 
revenue, when il is considered that it amounted to about five- 
twelfths of the whole produce, The various methods by which’ 
the revenue was collected under native rule, according to Lieutenant 
Jameson's report, were five in number, viz, batii, kfsgi, or fixed 
grain assessment, mahsili, or fixed cash assessment, danbandi, or 
revenue determined by the state of the ciops, and miila, or con- 
tract, The ordinary officials employed in this duly were a 
batdidax, his moharar, a palwiri, darwai (or grain-measurer), and 
kfrdwas, or watchman, In addition to these, if it was khélsa or 
ryati land that was lo be daf@ied, the presence of the kardar and 
one of his moharars was also considered cssential, whose duty it 
was to see that the ryati or cultivators got their dues, that all 
pattas, &c,, were respected, and in fine to serve asa check upon 
the batiidir. The duties of this latter individual were various, 
In the early part of the season when the grain was unripe, whether 
kharif or rabi, he had the placing and supervision of the kédriwas, 
or watchman, while the grain was on the ground, and had the 
settlement of all “bél” disputes, that is, stray animals, &c., found 
were seized by his orders, the owners fined, and the proceeds carried 
to Government account in the batai khasras, At harvest time he 
had the entire management and supervision of the batai, When 
the batai was completed it was a part of his duty to sce that the 
grain was properly measured by the darwai before the patwiri, 
and to take care that he did not get too much, The bataidi’s 
pay was usually 25 rupees per mensem. ‘The patwiiri was literally 
the grain banker of Government or of the people, on whose 
account the batai was made, and he took charge of the Government 
share of grain when the baldi was over, IIe also collected the 
grain of “kasgi” assessments, and the produce, whether in 
money or kind, of “miita” contracts, as well as all judicial and 
revenue fines of the district of which he had to receive the revenue 
collections. He was expected to honour all drafls of the Mtr, 
whether for grain or. money, furnishing his accounts as soon as 
all his funds were expended, ‘The bat&i of a Government “khara,” 
or threshing-floor, is thus described by Lieutenant Jameson :— 
“When everything is ready the officials above mentioned, accom. 
panied by the kardar and his moharar, proceed to the khara or 
threshing-floor, When there the batiidir first looks about to see 
that the whole of the grain has been threshed and cleaned, and 
that none is concealed in pits and holes—a very common custom, 
The cultivators are then ordered to make the ‘kori, or usual 
division, and where there is the produce of several fields or 
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patches belonging to different individuals in the khara, each 
cultivator portions his grain by measurement into koris or heaps, 
according to the rates at which he is assessed, In addition to 
these, in all cases, one odd detached heap, called ‘tar,’ varying 
in size from one-fourth to one-third of that of the others according 
to the rate of abwap at which the cultivator is assessed, is always 
left after the koris have been made up. The balaidar then walks 
round, picking out and marking on account of Government those 
heaps which appear to him to be the best. Returning to the 
remaining heaps, the batdidar selects one and commences the 
batai, Thus if it appears to contain one kharwar of grain, he 
says at random that there are 1¢ kharwars in it, If the cultivator 
agrees to this, the business proceeds, otherwise the batdidar 
orders it to be measured by the darwai, who does so in such a way 
as to make it appear the exact quantity stated by the bataidar, 
and thus the cultivator’s objections are effectually silenced, ‘The 
three heaps, that is, supposing the usual rate of batéi to be one 
out of three, will now be calculated to contain altogether 34 
kharwars of grain, which will be so entered in the khasra, The 
division of the detached heap, or ‘tar,’ then commences, If the 
rate of abwib be 4 kisas the kharwar, then 4 x 34 gives 15 
kasas, which is measured therefrom by the darwai on Government 
account, This is invariably measured in such a manner that the 
amount exceeds a good deal what is stated. This measuring is 
called ona dasti, and is added to the Government heap, At 
this point the zamindavi, or zaminda’s dues, where it is the 
custom to-exact these from the ‘hardasra,’ or whole produce, 
are collected according to the invariable custom of the ‘deh,’ or 
place bataied, and put on one side. In some places Government 
claims one-fourth gof this on ils own account, and-in others the 
whole goes to the zamindir, The zamindari is, however, as fre- 
quently taken from the cultivator’s share of the produce, in which 
case it never appears in the bata accounts. After this the 
twentieth share of the whole produce, or Aardasr a, ig calculated 
and measured out on account of ‘Tipo,' or reaping expenses, 
This goes to the cultivator, who has previonsly defrayed the 
expenses, and as the first gets over measure, so,does this get short 
measure. Then come the carpenter and potter on the part of 
the cullivator—two most important and essential assistants to him 
in the commencement of the season; the first to make his water- 
wheels (charkhas), and the second to provide him with water-pots 
to attach to them. Their shares are generally calculated at the 
rate of 1 rupee, or 5 kisas of grain per charkha, that is to 
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sty, on the produce of the land cultivated by one waterwheel, 
and 8 annas on every Avrdo, or halfcharkha, After these 
shares have been separated and placed on one side, those of the 
Government inferior officials, viz, the kolir, Dhisti, bangi and 
batara, each varying fiom + to 14 kasas on every charkha, are also 
measured out in a similar manner, What remains is then divided 
into three portions, one of which is added to the Government 
heap, the other two reverting to the cultivator; that is, the quantily 
that is calculated by the darwai, and if, for instance, there be 
1§ kasas left, 1 kasa will be considered ag Government ‘abwib,’ 
or ‘kharch,’ and 5 kasas as the Government share, the whole 
six. being measured and added to the Government heap, and the 
rest made over to the cultivators, After this the bataidar minutely 
examines the spot where the grain of this particular field was 
collected to see if any has been reserved for seed, or left uncleaned 
in the stiaw, &c., and should he find any, he guesses the amount 
and .takes the supposed equivalent from the cultivator’s share, 
This‘ is entered separately in the accounts under the head of 
Rundi, and is added to the Government heap, ‘The above is 
successively gone through with the produce of all the different 
fields in the khara, and the Government shares, as above described, 
collected into one grand heap; the Goveinment officials’ shares 
from each field are also collected into four distinct portions and 
placed beside the Government heap, The katcar, batiiddr, and 
Government officials now gather round, and the process of 
measuring commences, TTere a scene invariably occurs between 
the balaidix, patwiri and darwai, the three interested partios, 
The patwari entreals the darwiti to give over measure, while the 
bataidar orders him (o do the reverse, i.e. neastire lightly, and 
abuses, dhrgaiens, and even heats hjm to compel him to do so, 
The pativizi, meanwhile, adopts a different course, terming him 
(the darwéii) his dear friend, and holds out promises of glorious 
feasting afierwards if he will only give him good measure, nnd 
the darwai, notwithstanding ¢ tho rough tealment he is subjected 
to, invariably favowrs the latler, Afler this measuring, or fakriir 
gang, is over, the amount of grain is entcred in the khasras, and 
should it exceed the quantity already calculated in the khasras, 
which is nearly always the case, the difference is added thereto, 
and called seafaitakrargang, or surplus on measurement, At 
this slage of the business a cerlain portion, generally one-fourth 
of the whole, is taken from the shares of the four Government 
officials—the kotar, bhisti, sweeper and batara—by the batdidar 
on account of Government, and credited in the khasras under 
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each individual's name, The final item now requires mention. 
Owing to bad reaping, a good many ears of grain fall on the 
ground ; these are generally gathered afterwards by gleaners, from 
whom the kardwas, or watchmen, always claim a nominal portion 
on account of Government, This, which is cleaned and kept 
apart from the bulk of the grain, is called the vadd hdrdwa, 
but is more generally known as &hosha chieni, When this 
item is entered in the khasras the batdi is finished, the accounts 
closed, and the total amount of grain calculated. The kardar’s 
and batdidar's seals are now atlached to it, and the patwari enters 
an acknowledgment at the bottom that he has received that 
amount of grain, and it is finally sent in to Goye.nment, who, after 
this, holds the patwari responsible, It is the business of the 
cultivator ‘to convey the Government grain to the granary (or 
ambar khina), or to pay for the carriage of it, and this latter 
privilege was often availed of to exact additional revenue from 
the cultivators, They cannot touch their own grain until they 
have accounted to the patwari for the Government share, when 
they can do as they like with it,” 
Kiasgiis a fixed revenue assessment per ire, and is so termed 
from the word “kisa,” meaning the number of kasas levied ger 
Jive, Theie are two kinds: 1st, those who hold “pattas,” or 
grants, according to which a certain “kasgi” is levied from them 
every season, and which generally remains the same, The and, 
those who, at the commencement of the season, went to the kardar, 
or lessee, and got him to grant them notes of hand that they would 
be assessed at a certain rate al the approaching harvest if they 
cultivated a certain quantily of ground. The collection of revenue 
from lands assessed in this manner was effected as follows t—If 
the season turned out a bad one, the holder of the kasgi grant 
went to the giver of it and begged remission ; when this was not 
granted, and objections were made by the cultivator, the land was 
batdied wilh the rest, or sometimes the loss was taken into cont 
sideration and a chit given him, say for two jirébs. When, how! 
ever, as was usually the case, the season was fair, the amount of 
such assessment was generally collected in cash, although nomi- 
nally grain and a certain sum on account was invariably exacted 
. beforehand, the account of which was settled after the harvest in 
the following manner: when the grain is reaped, land-measurers 
are sent, who measure the extent of all fields or land thus 
assessed, and prepare accounts of the same, which are called 
Rhasra zafti; two of these are made out, one being sent to the 
daftar, and the other to the kirddr, the iatter furnishing the 
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patwari whom it concerns with a copy, who regulates his collec- 
tions accordingly. The amount of grain is calculated according 
to the terms of the patta, and a price pul upon it, generally a 
rupee or two in excess of the current rate, any advance 1eceived 
before being credited to their account, and the balance exacted, 
These sums were all entered in the same accounts with the batai 
receipts by the patwari, who merely stated the heacl under which 
received, 

Mahsiili, ox cash rents, were peculiar to certain descriptions of 
crops, such as tobacco, stigai-cane, cotton, every kind of vegetable, 
safflower, bhang, &c., and they varied in amount according to 
the nature of the crop, the description of land, and the pleasure of 
the proprictor, but generally speaking they were not liable to 
change. ‘Thus, in rabi crops they ianged, in the Naushahyro 
pargana, from 1} rupecs to 3 1upees r anna, and in kharif from 
8 annas and 6 pies fo 3 iupecs 15 annas, These rents were 
collected by the same patwiri, and entered in the same account 
and in the same manner as kisgi assessments. His perquisite 
on these collections varied from + anna lo r anna per fired, 

Dinbandi was a species of assessment used in collecting the 
Government share of detached fields, over which it would Le need- 
less rouble and expense to place kéadwas, or watchmen, It was 
also occasionally brought into use in bad seasons in other ficlds, 
where it was supposed the crops would not bear the expense of 
kaviwas, It was managed as follows :—'Three or four people ae 
appointed as abitrators, who go and survey the crops, and fix, 
according to their judgment from such survey, a certain amount 
of giain as the proper revenue, ‘This urrangement is, however, 
also effected in some cases by cash settlements where both parties 
are agiceable, : ® 

Afuta wos a kind of grain contract, but of unfrequent occur 
yence in these parganas, ‘The following is an cxample of this 
description of revenue collection:—-A cultivator would go to a 
jagirdar and offer to cullivate a charkha of land, perhaps hitherto 
lying waste, if it could be granted to him on favourable terme, 
The latter would occasionally agree to take a nominal and fixed 
amount, say one kharwar on the charkha; this was termed muta. 
OF these several methods of collecting the Goveinment revenue 
on grain crops, the only two icgular systems were the hatti and 
the kisgi, Of the first, Lieutenant Jameson remarks that it was 
a system open from beginning to end to fiand and deception, the 
sole object of all those engaged in it boing to grind down Ue 
cultivator, and enrich themselves at his expense. The cultivators 
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were, however, oficn known to conspire with the kariwas, or 
watchmen, to defrand the Government of their just dues, and in- 
stances ae even not unusual of the batiiddr leaguing with them 
for this purpose, ‘The kfsgi was, on the other hand, a more 
equilable system, and less liable to be tampered with, 

Survey ann Srrriemenrs Rates.—~The topographical survey 
of this division was commenced in the year 1860, and finished 
about 1863. ‘The selllement was introduced into all the taltkas 
between the yeats 1864-65 and 1868-69, in some instances for 
nine, and in others for ten years, ‘Revision operations are at 
plesent in progress in the Kandiaro and Naushahro taliikas, The 
table on page 621 will show the various rates on particular des- 
criptions of land, as introduced by the Settlement Department 
into the several talikas of this division. 

Tenures,—All land in this division is either Government or 
alienated. Goveinment land, where not surveyed and assessed, 
is held on the Collector's fava, at rates which are determined by its 
position and by other considerations, ‘ Land held under the Survey 
Settlement is sometimes cullivated directly by the Zamindar him- 
self, and sometimes by hiris, these latter being of two kinds—fust, 
“ maurasi haris,” or those who have a right of occupancy on pay- 
ment of, rent; and second, “ ghair-maurasis,” or those who are 
mere tenants at will of the Zamindir, The share received by the 
Zamindar on the land sul-let by him is dependent on its descrip- 
tion, but the following may be considered his remuneration—for 
charkhi land, one-third of the produce, and for sailab and mok 
land two-thirds, but in the case of sugarcane, melon, cotton, and 
tobacco land, a cash rent is generally taken, or furthers informa. 
tion on this subject see Chap, IV. of the Introductory portion of 
the Gazetieer, The dues formerly paid to the Zamindar by the 
cultivator, and which were known by the name of “ lipo,” are not 
now in force in this division ; but as these zamindari rights wére 
once very genetal, not only in this district, but throughout the 
province, some account of them as formerly existing in the 
Kandiaro and Naushahro poitions of this division, abstracted 
from Lieutenant Jameson's report of 1852, are here given ‘ag 
illustrating a peculiar feature in the tenures of Sind and showing 
the condition at that time of the Zamindfr and the cultivators , 
under him, The Zamindars of the Sahiti district, who were 
mostly Saiyads, are said to have been shrewd, intelligent men, 
though ignorant and umead, and formed an important class 
of the community. Their holdings might be put down, on an 
average, at between 4oo and goo /ivébs in area, but where they 
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possessed less than 400 /iréds they were not regarded in the 
light of Zamindars, but were generally subordinate to some larger 
Zamindir. Not unfrequently in a deh there might be three 
four, five, or even six Zamindiis, but there was always a chief one 
among them, who possessed more Jand than the others, and who was 
always looked upon and styled ¢4e Zamindar of that particular 
deh. Theproprietary estates of the Zamindars varied considerably, 
sometimes comprising a whole village, sometimes a cluster of 
villages, but occasionally only a portion of one—still always more 
than a few fields, Thus, every village having its Zamindar and 
ils known Himils, no one could intrude upon them to cultivate 
without the permission of the Zamindar, to whom he must pay 
the usual “lapo,” or rights of zamindari, These rights are gene- 
rally known under the common term “apo,” which may be com- 
prised under three distinct heads, viz, Malkana, Zamindari, and 
Raj kharch, The fist, as the word implies, means the right of 
ownership, and whoever possessed the “ malkana” of any land 
could claim the rights, or rather dues, belonging thereto, Zamin- 
dai was in like manner the right of proprietorship, the privilege 
and trifling dues from it pertaining to the Zamindiér, Raj kharch 
was also, as the teim means, a collection in money or kind for the 
expense of the community, and this was made generally by the 
head Zamindar, These rights were disposed of in the following 
manner: in a large “deh,” where there were four other Zamindars 
subordinate to the head one, each of these at the time of batai 
would take his malkdna, or “apo,” as it was more often called, 
from the cultivators on his land, The head Zamindar took his 
malkina of his portion of the deh, and the zamindiii, or pro- 
prietary right, from the whole deh. He also collected the raj 
kharch—not, however, on his own individual account, but for the 
expenses of the community of which he was the representative, 
Any call made by the Government on the deh was met by the 
head Zamindar'in the name of the whole community, From the 
rij kharch was also paid the expenses incurred by any Govern. 
ment official going to the Zamindar’s village, as well as of any 
Zamindar or body of cultivators coming there on business. The 
travelling expenses of the Zamindar himself were, in a like manner, 
‘defrayed from this source, The rates of zamindari dues, or 
“lipo,” formerly existing in the Sahiti district, differed in various 
places, bui the following table will show those levied in the Nau- 
shahro pargana on particular descriptions of land :— 
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N.B—These rates weie only levied in fair average seasons ; 
whenever there was a failure of crops a remission was made, A 
toya of grain was one-fowth of a kasa, and sixty kasas went to one 
kharwar, 

The alienated land of this division consists of jagirs of four 
different classes ; of seridari land, granted to individuals on the 
condition of their rendering certain service in paiticular villages, 
and of garden lands, made over to fakirs and others in consideva~ 
tion of their affording shelter, shade, &c., to travellets, Thee 
are also mamil grants to Pirs made by the Talpur dynasty, and 
hitris, or tree plantations, for the purpose of encouraging the growth 
of timber, Lieutenant Jameson mentions that, under native rule, 
the Mir invariably respected the tights of Zamindars, Where he 
heard that these were in any way infiinged by a Goyernment 
official, he would always direct an investigation to hé made, with 
the view of having them espected. The condition of the cultivator, 
with the exception of his having to pay to the Zamindar the 
“apo” due, which may have been agreed upon beforehand, was 
exactly similar to that of the Zamindaa, and he paid just thé same 
share to Government. The tenancies of these cultivators were 
small, as few cultivated more land than could be watered by one 
charkha, or say from 1g to 20 bigas; the majority did not possess 
more than a half share in a chaikha, and sometimes only a quarter 
ofone, Independently of what may be termed the jived cultivators, 
there was a large body of nomadic cultivators who would come for 
a season, enter into an arrangement with the Zamindar, and when 
the harvest was over would go away again, To these people the 
Zamindar would generally grant favourable terms, so as to induce 
them to settle on the soil—more favowable, indeed, than to the 
older settled inhabitants, but the latter might at some future 
petiod éstablish claims to possession~—a proceeding, it would 
seem, of no unusual occurrence, 

JActrs—The following is a list of the jagirdars in the Nau- 
shahro division, with the area of their several holdings. The 
cultivable Jand so held in jagir is about 104,000 acres, of which 
61,000 are found in the Moro taltika, and 32,500 in that of 
Sakrand, the remainder being in the Naushahro and Kandiéro 
taliikas, 
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The number of Seriddis at present in this Deputy Collectorate 
is 103, having giants in land to the extent, in the aggregate, of 
Tsoi acies and 25 ganas, ‘These are distributed throughout the 
four taliikas as follows :— 


Kandifiio, 19 patels ; aica, 296 acres, 7 giintas, 
Naushalno, 35 patels ; area, 584 actes, 4 giintas, 
Movo, 22 patels ; atea, 405 aces, 6 giintas, 
Sakiand, 29 patels 5 nea, 296 aces, 18 peiintas, 


The Mafidars are 48 in number at the present time, 

Monicrpanitics.—Five of the towns in this <livision have 
municipal institutions, viz,, Kandiaro, Naushahro, ‘Thiiu Shih, 
Bhiria, and Moro. The receipis and disbursements of cach of 
these municipalities, for the three years ending with 1873-74) are 
as follows :— 


Disbursements in 


x871572, | 1872-73. | 1873-74, 


Receipts in 
Date of Establish. 
ment, 





Where situate, 





x1871~72, | 1872~73 | 1873-74 | 
rupees | rupees ares 1upeed, myers 


1 Kandiiiro , | Feb, 25, 1861 | 2,079 | 1,599 | 2,598 | 2,105 | 2,002 | 1,767 
2 Naoushama | Ditto, . , | 1,282 | 1,343 | 1,742 | 1,388 | 1,161 | 1,377 
3. Thu Shah | Ditto, . . | 2,074 | 2,060 | 2,194 | 2,096 | 2,083 | 2,185 
4 Bhinn. . | Dido. . «| 1,705 | 1,532 | 1,825 | 1,966 | 1,615 | 1,707 
§ Moro. . | Ditto. « « | 1,208] 1,342 | 1,457 1,363 | 1,257 } 1,08r 





The income of these municipalities is made up from Lown dues, 
market fees, &c,, and the disbursements are principally upon 
maintenance of establishment, scavenging, police, lighting, public 
works and aids to dispensarius, education, &ec. 

Menigan Esravnisuamnys.—The only medical institution 
throughout this Deputy Collectorate is the dispensary at the town 
of Tharu Shih, Tt is wider the charge ofa subordinate officer of the 
Bombay Government Medical Service, who is assisted in his duties 
by a small establishment, The municipality of the Lown defrays 
cerlain charges in connection with this dispensary, such ag part 
salary of the officer in charge and the supply of European medi. 
cines, The attendance, &c,, of patients in this dispensary during 
the years 1873 and 1874 is as follows (ste next Page), 
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i Average Datt: 
Potal Admissions in| Casualties in] ‘AYranee cas 


1873. 3873. | 1874. 


In-patients « 84 ds 3°15 | 3°60 


Out-patients. | 2,287 | 2,430 ‘ 30°56 | 32°04 





The chicf diseases are fevets, bowel complaints, and affections 
of the lungs, 

Evucarion.—There are in all, in the Naushahro division, 23 
schools, Governmental and private, having an atlendance of 1122 
pupils, Of these r9 are Government institutions, The number 
of schools, &c., in each taliika is as follows :— ‘ 






Government Schools, Private Schools, 













Talnka 
Number. | Pupils, | Number, | Pupils, 











i. Kaudifro. . 5 6 306 I 40 
2, Naushahvo, . « 8 542 3 "8 
3 Moro. . » ss 3 Lea eo oe 
4, Sakiand «4 4s 2 48 ve . 











Totals 19 1009 





There are no female schools, Government or private, in this 
division, 

AcricuLrurE,—There may be said to be three principal seasons 
in this division in which agiicultural operations are carried on, 
These are Kharif, Rabi, and Peshyas, but a fourth, called “ Ad- 
hawa,” is sometimes added, extending from April to August, in 
which judy and a little mung aresown, For all practical purposes, 
however the three first-mentioned are the most important, The 
chief crops produced in these are as follows :-~ 

‘Time when ; 
Prtucipal Crops produced, 
Sown, Reaped. 





1, Kharif . | End of June | Ociober. Rice, juar, bajri, cotton, indigo, 
‘ tobacco, : 
a, Rabi. | December . { March . | Wheat, ‘oil-seeds, barley, matar, 
giam, china, bhang, jimbho, &e, 

3 Peshras. | October, . | January. | Sugar-cane, bajri, cotton, 
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The most common form of cultivation in this division is by 
charkhi, oy Persian wheel, by which the gieater portion of the 
kharif crops, principally judy and bajri, is iaised. There is besides 
the charkhi, a smaller kind of wheel called the Aurd, having but 
two wheels, while the charkhi has three. ‘The A770 is used mostly 
by those cultivators who have but few bullocks, the charkhi 
requiring three or four pairs, ‘There is also a still smaller kind of 
wheel known as the “era,” having but one wheel, which is 
worked by the foot. Lieut, Jameson mentions that, in the Kan- 
didro and Naushahro districts, from 15 to 20 jittbs of Jand can 
be cultivated on one charkha, from 8 to 12 on a hurlo, and 
only-3 or 4 on a periti, There is a large quantity of sailaib 
cultivation on the river, It is low-lying land, subject to annual 
inundation not only from the river, bul from canals and dhandhs 
as well; in it the greater part of the rabi crop is raised, Sailab 
land, from its situation, remains for a long time under water, and 
where liable to run off, means are adopted, such, for instance, as 
running up embankments, to retain the water till the rabi season 
commences, In the Kandifro taliika, which comprises the most 
fertile portion of this division, well cultivation is much in vogue, as 
water is readily obtainable, and at but little expense, The number 
of wells is in consequence very large, and Tiout. Jameson men- 
tions there being in this and the neighbouring district of Nau- 
shahro, in the year 1852, no less than 1077 wells, on which 
splendid crops of wheat were raised in the rabi season, At 
present the number of wells in the two taliikas of Kanditio and 
Naushahro is said to be atga. Fe further states that ftom q to 
1g jirébs of land were cultivated on one well in some parts of 
Kandidroyand that, under native rule, the Mirs genorally allowod 
a remission of 20 Khairpfr rupecs from the produce of the eultl- 
vation to any one who sank a well, Towards the middle and 
south of this division well cultivation becomes scarce till in 
Sakrand an agricultural well is hardly lo be scen. There is a 
large quantity of land cullivated by wok, on several of the 
canals in this division, especially on the Naulakhi, where this 
course is adopted when the water is high, but the charkha is 
used when il begins to fall, Lieut. Jameson in his report states 
that the nature of the Sahiti district is very favourable to mok 
cultivation, and that in good seasons the amount of this kind of 
cultivation equalled if nol exceeded that by charkha, When there 
happens lo be a good rainfall, a large quantity of Barfini cultivation 
takes place, means being acopted, as in the case of sailab and mok 
cultivation, to prevent the water from running off Either rabi 
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or kharif crops are obtained by this method, according as the 
iain falls either in the cold weather or in the early part of the 
Kharif season, Barani cops are seldom raised except at a dis- 
tance from the river, as the produce from them is meagre and 
uncertain, If the seed can be sown after the first fall, and one or 
two other showers take place, the produce is generally remunera- 
tive, The table on page 631 is a list of the principal dry crops 
raised in the Kandiaro and Naushahro districts, taken from Lieut, 
Jameson's report. 

N,B, Sarson, jambho and gram must be either cut or grazed, 
down after they have sprang up 7 or 8 inches, or else they will 
be good for nothing, F 

The agricultural implements in use in this division, all of the 
rudest description, do not appear to differ from those in other 
parts of Sind. The Persian wheel, with its different varieties, 
has already been noticed, There is the ar, or ordinmy 
modern plough of a very primitive kind; the gedo, or earth; 
leveller; the sear, or clod-crusher; the rambo, or weeding: 
knife; the Avhdro, or axe; the &vhdri, or hatchet; the 
kodar, ov large hoe, and the dante, or sickle, There are also 
two tools used by the indigo ‘cultivator, viz. the jAogira, with 
which the cut plant when put into the vat is whipped, and the 
oz, or shallow pan in which oil is applied to the indigo pulp 
after it has been taken out of the vat,and dried on a cloth, 

Commercr.—The trade of the Naushahro division, almost all 
of which is carried by the river Indus and several of the canals, is 
principally in giain and other agricultural products, Thus the 
chief arlicles exported from the district are grain, mostly juar, oil 
seeds, ghi, &c.; the first-mentioned goes to Jaisalmir, the others 
to Hyderabad and Kotri, Fruil, raw cotton and timber are 
sent to Kotri; a small quantity of country-made cotton goods to 
Sukkur, and sheep, chiefly from the Sakrand taliika, to Hyderabad, 
Some salt is also exported across the river to the Shikarpur and 
Sehwan districts, The imports comprise all kinds of grain, in 
times of scarcity ; wheat and rice, principally from Sukkur ; Euro- 
pean piece-goods, metals and metal manufictures, such as copper, 
brass, iron and tin vessels ; sugar and tin from Karachi, 24 Koiti, as 
well as from Firozpur and other places in the Panjab, v/@ Sukkur, 
The entire annual value of the exports and imports of the Nau- 
shahro division is estimated, though approximately it must be 
remarked, at 4,03,000 rupees, and 4,40,000 rupees respectively, 
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The approximate value and quantity of the principal items com. 
posing these exports and imports ave as follows :— oe 


Exported Imported 


Articles. Value, Value, 





rupees, rupees, 
Grain — 
uir as sat os: 86,510 1,240 
aya ” uA ee . 17,100 $8) 800 
Whent . 2 ww . 16,470 12,600 
Barley 2...) we 7, 800 10, 384. 
Matar. 6. ee ee goaso 8,445 
Rice +400 33:500 


Til. Mire, Soa ee H : 10,700 131 #80 


Gram wee ee ee 3,650 800 
Qileseeds 6 6 ee ee 35450 14,880 
Grin, ew ee et 14,800 1985 
OM iin Fas ge Zein cette 52255 9,917 
Sugar. wee GY a 45205 3,988 
Gite: Garo EG 4,800 2,200 
Indigo. Oa ae A 2,800 ve 
European Cloths ee a 54,875 
County Cloths. . 6 . 6, 175 4 
Tobacco. » . ay ts ae 4,600 
Fuller's Eath . . tn 520 











The transit trade, or that passing through this division, comes 
mostly in kafilas from Khorasin,sand goes to Hyderabad. These 
bring on camels and asses the following articles, viz, dried fruits, 
grapes, woollen and camels’ hair cloths, carpets, as well as silk 
embroidered goods, such as chogas, caps, and shawls, Horses and 
asses are also brought down for sale. It would appear that these 
kfifilas on their 1etwn journey take back with them little or so 
goods, Lieut, Jameson, in referring to the Kandidro and Nau- 
shahro portions of this division, thus notices the state of trade 
as then obtaining there in his time (1852) :—“ Trade progresses, 
but in a limited way, but this cannot be entirely attributed to mis- 
tule or mismanagement, it is partly the result, of certain circum- 
stances, This district has always been known as a remarkably 
fertile one, and grain (principally judx, bajri and wheat) is grown 
in large quantities, toa much greater extent, indeed, than is re- 
quired to supply the wants of the inhabitants, This surplus used 
to be exported to Lar (Hyderabad), Umarkot, and Jaisalmir, and 
thus formed the principal and most important article of commerce ; 
but of late years grain has become much cheaper in the south, and 
the difference of price now scarcely pays the expenses *of transit, 
so that the traffic in it has been most materially impeded, and con- 
sequently a large supply remains on hand in excess of consump- 
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dion 3 prices fall, and money expénded on imports does not find 
its way back to the district, Similar remarks are applicable to 
tobacco, indigo, and raw colton, which also formed fair, though 
not such important, articles of commerce, The first used to be 
grown in large quantities in this district, principally about Bhalini, 
and found a ready ‘market at Hyderabad, where it was scarce 
and dedr, Now it is cultivated at the latter place to so great an 
extent, and of so good a quality, that prices have fallen, and (here 
is no demand for that grown here, Raw cotton, the most impor- 
tant of the three, formed a great and essentially useful article of 
commerce, for it afforded occupation, with a fair remuneration, to 
a large portion of the inhabitants, especially females, the old and 
decrepit, all of whom could take a part in the manufacture of this 
useful article, which used to be exported in large quantitics lo the 
south, but since the opening of the Bombay mart, a superior 
description (English) has gradually found its way into Sind, and 
thus closed the Hyderabad market to them, so that now very litle 
more is manufactured than is actually 1equired for the district,” 

” Manuracrurgs.—The manufactures of the Navshahto division 
are, comparatively speaking, of no importance, consisting merely 
of cotton cloth, coarse paper, soap, oil, coloured clay rings for 
women’s ornaments, saddles, and salt, Cotton cloth is made in 
every moderate-sized village, about 2000 persons being engaged 
in this occupation, Paper is manufactured in the town of Kan- 
diiro from old hempen ropes and nets, bleached with chunam, 
Lieut. Jameson mentions that there were in 1852 four distinct 
shops or concerns, the quantity unconsumed in the district being 
sent for sale to Khairpur. Soap is manufactured at present at the 
town of Moro ; formerly it was made in Naushahro, but in small 
quantities only, and found a market at Khairpur, Coloured rings 
of burnt clay are now largely made in Moro, this manufacture 
having been introduced a few years ago irom Larkana, Oil ig 
made for home consumption in the town of Bhiria, and saddleg at 
Chanéja in the Moro talfika, Salt is largely manufactured in all 
the taltikas of this division, the greater part for home consump- 
tion, 'a portion only being exported to the Shikirpur Collectorate 
and the Sehwan district. The following are the localitics whare 
salt is made :— 


tx Bezidpur, Shihpu. 

Kandifro tal . ~(srete pur, Moro tal, (ey ja, 
, Dhad, 

Dhingo, . Rokuja. 
Naushahro tal .{Mungo. Sakvand tal, {Nasri 
Bhhis, Madi. 


Shakardin, 
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Lieut. Jameson, in speaking of the salt manufacture, remarks 
that the makers of it were wretchedly poor, their profits being 
small and the labour enormous, as, in addition to manufacturing it, 
they have afterwards to hawk it about for sale from street to 
street, Saltpetre used to be made at Kot Bahadur, and was ex- 
ported principally to Hyderabad. ‘The same authority also refers 
to the lacquered work, comprising beads, ‘boxes, toys, measures, 
&c., made up at Mohbat-déro Sial, Viga, &c, and which was 
mostly sold in the Sahiti district, the remainder being sent to 
Khairpur for disposal, Native spirits, owing to the excellence of 
the gw, were manufactured of a superior quality in the towns of 
Kandiaro, Naushahro, Thatt, and Mithani, <A particular caste of 
Hindfis called “ Kalals” were engaged in this manufacture, the 
occupation being an hereditary one. The gur of this portion of 
the Naushahro district is deserving of notice, owing to its remark- 
able hardness and deep colour, This is attributed to the peculiar 
nature of the sugar-cane, which is seldom thicker than one’s little 
finger, and very hard, but the yield, though slight, is of good flavour, 
All that manufactured was consumed in the district. The follow- 
ing are the average quantities of articles which used to be manu- 
factured yearly in the Sahiti district, as mentioned by Lieut. 
Jameson :~ 

Article, Quantity. 


Conse Cloth . . . « » 90,000 pieces, 
Cotton Twist, . . « . 1,100 maunds, 
Ghi. soe e + «© « 1,500 maunds, 


Gure 6 ew ee ee 4 2,029 maunds, 
Lacquered Wok, . « « 1,360 pieces, 

Native Spirits. 2 6 1 73 maunds, 

Oi. . ew ee ew + © 2,200 mands. 
Paper. « «© + + «+ © 6,000 dostars or picces, 
Salty . 2. «+ 4 6 + + © 1,080 maunds, 
Satipetre 2. 1 6 140 maunds, 

Sopp sc ee weg 24 mounds, 


Fatrs.—There are but § fairs held in the Naushahro division, 
2 only of these being of any consequence so far as a large 
attendance of people is concerned. The following is a list of 
these fairs, with other information relating to them. 
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Where held, ‘Taldka, 


When held, and for what 
Period. 








1, Talant =. , | Kandigro. | For 5 days Gom tst Safar . 
» Nene Thi Firat Sunday of ever 

i ‘Sian aay Naushahra f Muhammadan Head 
g. Darbdlo . . } Ditto. « | Fors days fom gth Zilhy. 


4 Near Moro . | Moro. « | For 1 day fiom gth Zilhy) . 


s Nige | miles Ditto. . | For x day fiom rt Rajib . 








Axorage 
Attendunce, Remarks, 
indie, 
8,000 In honour of ane 
Muh i Sadll. 
eS] Cv honone of Shekh 
nee ate 
80 sInhonvur of Shith 
ala 
Boo Tn honour of Pan} 
Pies 
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Muhammad 


In honost of Nie 
Kalhoro. 


300 


Communtcarions.—There are in the Naushahro division about 
600 miles of roads ; of these 91 only are postal and trunk lines, 
the remainder being branch, The postal road from Hyderabad 
to Rohri passes through this district, entering it from the south in 
the Sakrand taliika, and leaving it near Bhélini in the Kandiiro 


taliika, 


The following table will show the communications of all descrip- 
tions throughout the Naushahro Deputy Collectorate ~~ 































D 
oa escalption 
Road, 
Tala boundmy. | Kanditio boun-| 91 | Tink & 
day, postal 

Splerand =. | Shihpur . | 24h] Cross. 
Snkrand . .} Madd «. . «| Yo |} Dito . 
Sakiand =, «| Nawabshth, . | 12} | Ditto , 
Sakrand . «| Mahtitbpur. . 5 | Dito , 
Madd . . , | Lakhit, . . of | Ditto . 
Lakhit. . «| Thatt . . . 8 | Dito . 
Thatt . . «| Daulatpwr. | mh] Ditto , 
Nokur , . .|Mari_, . 6 | Dito , 
Mari. . . | Mabribpur. . 3B} Dito, 
Maluibpur, . | Madd . . « 3%} Ditto , 
Kazi Ahmad . | Thatt . . «| 2} Ditto , 
Ghoram Mari . | Madd 2, 8 | Ditto . 
Nawiabshih, . | Gubchini . , 94 { Ditto. 
Gubehini . . | Shihpw so, . 5# {Ditto , 
Ami. , «| Ferry on Indus § | Dito. 
Sonn. . . | Ditto . 1. , 3 | Ditto . 
Gorlwiri , .| Ditto . . . 4 ;Ditte , 
Moro. . «Abi. 4] gs | Dito: 









Remarks, 










Is Inidged thoughout, 


Unbiidged 5 district bane 
galow and scxaiat Sate 
yond, 

Unabridged, 

Ditto, 

Unbridged; 1 serail al 
Maluitbpur, 

Ditto, 

Unbridged ; serniat Thatt, 

Vnbridged 5 bangalow and] 
sini at Daulatpur, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Unlnidged bangalow and 
seni al Kael Rimad. 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Unbridged ; bangalow and 
serni al Moo. 
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Length} Deserlption i. 
From To i. of to Remarks, ; 
‘Miles, Roat. j 
Moro . . «| Pabjo . . «| 1§ | Cross . | Unbridged, 
Moro . . Khalro Déro . | 12 | Ditto . | Ditto, : 
Moro . , Lali ferry... | 12 | Ditto. | Ditto, 
Daulatpw . Mirpur ferry. 4 Ditto, | Ditto, 
Doulatpay .. | Thul Rukan  . Ditto . | Ditto. 
Puan... | Sha... | or | Ditto’. | Ditto, : ' 
Puran. . . | Juli ww, x | Ditto , | Ditto, 
Shira. + | Mithink . 4 | Ditlo , { Ditto, 
Lalin ,» . «| Malak ferry . 7 | Ditto. | Ditto, 
‘Thiva Shth =. | Bhiria & Chang | 15 | Ditto . | Bridged as far as Bhiria ; 
bangalow and serai at 
Tharu Shih, 
Thin Shih . | Kanditro , . | 10 | Ditto , | Bridged, 
Thitra Shih =. | Abid » » | if | Dito . | Bridged; astraiat Abad, 
Thiru Shah =. | Sitabandar . | 13 | Ditto . | Unbridged, 
Thiru Shth . | Abjii . . . 9 | Ditto . | Bridged, 
Thiru Shih . | Naushahro, . y | Ditto . } Bridged; Dangalow and 
vi seiai nt Naushahio, | 
Tharu Shih. | Manjut. , § |} Dito . | Unbridged, 
Noushahro, . | Mithini . «| 12 | Ditto” . | Bridged, 
Naushaio. .] Phu . , 7 | Ditto. | Bridged; a serai at Phi, 
Naushahro. . pul Khuhi , | 16 | Ditto . | Unliidged, 
Phil... | Darin Khan. 8 | Ditto , } Ditto, 
Khai Raht. , Felbini Khuhi , 4 Ditto . { Ditto. 
Abid » 1. iin . .j 1 Ditto. | Ditto. 
Phul . . «| WaiMisr . . 8 | Ditto . | Ditto, 
Khairo Gadu | Bachar... Q Ditto . } Bridged. 
Kandifro . . | Likha, . , Ditto . | Bridged ; seral at Lakha, 
Kandiiro , .}| Bhirla . . «| 1h) Ditto . Bridged 3 Serai at Bhirin, 
Kandiivo . . | Darbélo . . 7 | Ditto . _ Y, bridged ; serai at 
arbélo, 
Kandiiro . . | Jomilifeny .| 15 | Ditto, | Unbridged; a bangalow 
and seria at Kandiaro, 
Kandifvo , . | Mniu ferry. .] 10 | Ditto . | Bridged. 
Kandifro .  . | Mohbat-déro 6 Ditto , Bridged ; serait Mohpat- 
dro, ; 
alia... | Mohbat-déro , 8 | Ditto . | Bridged; bangalow and 
serai at [1alani, 
Mohbatdéro . | Mohbatdéro Sial) 4 | Ditto . | Dito; serai at M.D, Stal, 
Bhélint, . . | Khinwihan . 7 | Ditto . | Ditto. 
Khinwihen . | Guishih 2 4 Ditto . | Unhridged. : 
Mohbat-dévo . | Kamiil-déro 8 | Ditto . Bridged 3 serai at Kamal. 
10, 
Kamal-déro .} Abid 1... 5 | Ditto . | Ditto; a serai at Abid. 
Kandifiro, .  . | Mir Ali Marden, ‘ . 
re Tanda . . J] 16 | Ditto . | Ditto, 








N.B—A serai is a building intended for the accommodation of native travellers, 
such as is known in other parts of Sind under the terms—Musalivkhaina and 


Dharamsala, 
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Ferries—The ferries in this division number in all 16, a3 
follows :— 














Number, 
Name of Ferry, Where situate, of Remarks. 
Boats, 
tr. Jamtli , . | Oi the Indus at Bhowar. 2 
2. Chuna, . | Onthe Indus at Samti . . 2 | Much frequented, 
Ieing on road 
to Linkana, 
3. BandarMatu | On the Indus at Bhindi. . A 
4 Sita. . . | Onthe Indus at Bhorti . . 2 
5. Mithint . | On the Indus at Mithini. . 3 | Indus Flotilla 
\ nora stenmers stop 
here, 
6 Ghali. . | Onthe Indus at Thatt . . 2 
7. Dadwah . | On the Dadwih at Adji and 
Mithin, . 6. 1 4 1 
8, Chanéjn . | On the Indus at Maluk . . 2 
9. Bilawalpwr. | On the Indus at Biliwalpu . 2 
10, Mirput. . |-On theIndus at Mirpurs. 4 
It Dadwah « | On Dadwih at Farid-déro . if 
2, Sukhpur . { Qn Indus at Sukhpar., .« 2 
13. Gari-wiri . | On Indus at Thatt . . . 3 | Much fro» 
quented, being 
i on the road 
: > to Schwan, 
14, Lakhit, . | On Indus at Lakhit .o. . 2 
I 3 Mahabpur, | On Indus at Mahribpur , . 2 
16, Nokur . . { On Indus at Nalur . . 2 











Under native rule the reventte derived from ferries formed an 
‘ item of very minor consideration, Lieut. Jameson mentions 
that there were only 7 ferries in the Kandifyo anil Naushalyo 
Parganas, \ringing in an annual income lo the State-of Jul 473 
rupees, The dues levied at cach of these ferries were ns follows : 
For: one passenger, 1 pice ; if with a bullock, 2 pice; if with 
; @camel, 4 pice. : ° . 
TELEGRAPH AND PosraL Linzs.—The Government telegraph 
line from Hyderabad to Rohri passes through this division, but 
there is'no station here at present, though an office was formerly 
open at the town of Tharu Shah, This building has now been 
, made over to the Educational Department, for the accommoda 
_ tion of the pupils of the Anglo-vernacular school at that place, 
The non-disbursing Post-offices are siltate at Kandifiro, Moro, 
Thara Shah, Naushahro, and Sakrand, and there are branch offices 
at Bhiria and Daulatpur, 
Antiqurtizs,—There would scem to be but few ancientremaing 
of any historical interest in this district, ‘There is an old fort in 
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the Daulatpur tapa of the Moro talitka, built, it is supposed, abou: 
AD, 1745, by one Muhammad Ilasan Kohawar, an officer unde: 
Nasir Muhammad Khin Kalhora; while 7 miles nort-cast o 
the town of Daulatpur stands the tomb of Mir Muhammac 
Kalhoia, son of Nasir Muhammad. In the same tapa is a solic 
cylindrical tower of burnt brick, called Thul Rukan, It is orna- 
‘mented with pilasters and flower-shaped mouldings, and is sup: 
posed to have been erected during the reign of Jam Nindo Samma 
(at the latter end of the 14th’century), It is said to be similar in 
appearance to the Budhist remains in the Panjab. An excavation 
was made under this tower by the late General John Jacob, when 
Acting Commissioner in Sind, but nothing of interest was dis- 
covered, 

Earty Hisrory,—The early history of this division is very 
much mixed up with the history of the province of Sind itself, 
but it may here be mentioned that, on the division of Sind 
among the Talpur chiefs after the decisive battle of Shahpur in 
1786, when Abdul Nabi Kalhora was defeated by Mirs Fateh 
Ali and Rustam Khan, the parganas of Kandiavo and Naushahro, 
among other districts, fell to the share of Mir Sohrab Khan Tal- 
pur, and formed a part of the Khairpur State, In 1795, a mis- 
understanding occuiring between Mir Sohrab Khan and his Hydera- 
bad relative, Mir Fateh Ali, hostile demonstrations took place, 
but the matter ended peaceably. or the protection of his southern 
frontier, Mir Sohrab built the now dilapidated forts of Lali, 
Serini, and Batel, on the Naushahro boundary. In 1806 this 
Mir abdicated in favour of his eldest son, Mir Rustam, making 
over to the latter his possessions, as well as the das¢ar of chieftain- 
ship, In 1815, when Mir Ali Mudd was born, his father re- 
sumed possession of the two parganas of Gojri and Mathelo from 
Mir Rustam, bestowing the latter on Mir Mubarak, and keeping 
the former for himself and his youngest son, Ali Murad, Mir 
Sohrab Khan died in 1830, at the age of go, from a fall from the 
upper storey ofahouse. After the death of their father, dissensions 
took place between, the brothérs, Mirs Rustam and Ali Murad, 
which in 1842 resulted in a battle, when the latter was victorious, 
Ip 1843 Mir Ali Murdd obtained the high dignity of “ Rais,” ot 
lord paramount, and the Naushahro and Kandiaro districts 
remained with him as a portion of his possessions till 1852, when, 
im consequence of an inquiry into certain charges of fraud and 
forgery brought against him, he was convicted of having obtained 
unlawful possession of several districts belonging to the British 
Government, Among these districts were the parganas of Nau- 
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shahro and Kandiiro, which were confiscated and incorporated 
in the Hyderabad Collectorate, forming, with tho other two 
taliikas of Moro and Sakrand, the present Deputy Collectorate of 
Naushahro, as it exists to this day, 

Naushahro,a taltika (or sul-division) of the Naushahro Deputy 
Collectorate, having an areca of 531 square miles, ro tapas, 140 
 dehs," with a population of 72,712 souls, ‘The revenue, imperial 
and local, of this sub-division during the four years ending 187374 
is as follows : ‘ 


1870-975, terrae. p87 1879-7409 


nupecs, 





aupecs, Yupead. 


oh en 





Imperial » 6 + | -1,67,408 58,899 I 163,934 147,550 
Local, 5 4 + 12,596 ae 15,298 12,597 
Total » 5 «| 1480001 | 1473,342 | 1579232 | 1,60,147 








Naushahro, 2 Government town in the talika and division of 
the same name, situate close to the Pairozwah canal, in latilnde 
26° 56’ N,, and longitude 48° 8’ E. It is seated on the main 
road leading from Hyderabad to Rohri, and is distant 7 miles 
south from Thiru Shih, and 15 miles north-east from Moro, with 
which towns, as also with Phul, Mithini and Pac-eden, it has 
road communication, A Makhtyarkar and 'Tapadir reside here, 
and there are lines for the accommodation of 24 policemen, ‘There 
are, besides the Mtikhtyarkar’s office, the following buildings +~a 
subordinate jail, court-house, and bangalow, school-honse, markel, 
district. bangalow, with a good garden attached to it, dharamsits 
(or serai), and post-office, Naushahro also possesses a munici- 
pality, established in 1862, with an income which in 1873-74 
amounted to 1742 rupees, and disbursements to 1377 supecs, 
The population, numbering in all 29s0, consisis of 1647 Musnl- 
mans, chiefly Mémons, Saiyads, Koréshis, Chandias, Khosas, 
Sammas and Siimras; the Hindits number sso and are of the 
Brahman and Waishia castes, ‘The remainder (783) are most 
probably Sikhs, Their occupation is for the most part agricultural 
and commercial, Lieut, Jameson speaks of this town as possess. 
ing, in 1852, a population of 3218 persons, of whom 1942 were 
Muhammadans, and 1036 Hindiis, ‘There were also 698 houses 
and 203 shops, Weaving i is principally catricd on in this town, 
and its trade is chiefly in grain and cloth, Of these two latter 
articles, 60,000 rupees’ worth are annually exported to other 
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places, Kéfilas from Khorasiin occasionally pass through this 
lown, Naushahro is said to have been founded by one Pairoz 
Woaimar, duing the reign of Yar Muhammad Kalhora, about 160 
years back. Duing the Talpur dynasty thig, town “was a, principal 
depdt of the artillery of the Mirs. , 

Naushahro Abro, a taltka or stb-division of the Sukkue and 
Shikaérpur Deputy Colleclorate, containing an ayea of ary square 
miles with 6 tapas, x12 villnges, and a population of 48,226 


souls, ‘The revenue, imperial and local, of this gttb-division during * 


the four years ending 1873-74 is'as follows : — . 


| 1870-71, rByr-72, | 1873-73. 1873-74, 


| rupees, rupees: rupees, supees, 


Imperlal 2. 6 | 1,44, 194 1,22 2,638" 116 1644 f 1,012,992 
Local , | 12,952, 12,071 9,651 8,605 


ao 





Total. «| 1571146 | 1,34,709 | 1,26,295 | 1, 10, 597 





Portions of this talitka ‘have at various times suffered severely 
from the effects of disastrous floods, which, sweeping over the 
country, have made a desert ‘of what was before flourishing culti- 
vation, ‘ Bandhs” have lately been constructed in several places 
to keep out, where possible, these destructive flood waters, and 
they have, to some extent, proved useful. 

Nawa Dera, a Government town in the Rato-déro talttka of, 
the Larkina division, 12 miles north-east from Larkana ; if has’ 
1oad communication with Larkéna, Shikarpur, Rato-déro and 
Fatehpur. The Ghar canal flows past the town, It is the head 
quatter statton of a Tapadiir, and has besides police lines for 5 
men, a Government school, district bangalow, dharainsitla, and 
cattle-pound, ‘The population, numbering in all 1325,,congists efi, 
703 Musalmins of the Saiyad tribe, and 422° Hindiis mostly 
Brahmans. Their chief occupations are trade and agriculture, . 

Nindo Shahr, a Government town in the Badin talika of . 
the Tanda district, situate on the left bank of :the Sherwih (one 
of the escapes of the Gini canal), and is the head-quarter station 
of a Tapadar, it is distant 69 miles south-east of Hyderabad, 
the trunk road from which city to Tando Muhammad Khan 
and Tando Bago passes through it, It has road communication 

_ also with Wango Bazdr, Kadhan, Luéri, and Wahnai, -Nindo 
Shahr possesses ae small police station, a dharamsila, and a 
thriving municipality with ro commissioners, The income in « 


¥ 
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1873-74 Was 2253 rupees, and the expenditure zo4a rupees, It 
is much assisted, in a pecuniary point of view, by the receipts 
from the caitle- pound fund, which add considerably to the neon 
A school-house hag alsé been erected at the expense of tht 
municipality, The inhabitants, numbering ity all 1439, of whoni 
518 are Hindits, 753 Musalmatis, and 168° of other races, aré 
mostly traders, shopkeepers, Lahoris, servants, weavers, washer- 
men and ders, but the cultivating classes are very few in number, 
The trade of Nindo Shaohr is in rice and other grains, dates, ghi, 
sugar, molasses, cloths, tobacco, cocoanuts, cochineal, cotton, 
drugs, &c, Its trade in rice is the largest in the division, with the 
single exception, of that of Tando Muhammad Khan, 

The transit trade.is small and insignificant, and is confined to 
bajri, and cloths, Its manufactmes are of no. importance what- 
ever, Thjs town was built by Nindo Khan Talpur about’ rzr0 
yeas ago; it is an unhealthy place, being qultonndes by low Innd 
with much water lying about it, 

Panhwari, a village i in the Rohri taltika, asian 12 miles north 
of Rohri, There is no direct road to this place from the latter 
town, but in 187x one was made to it from Kasimpur on the 
Multan trunk road, Panhwari is a jagir village, and has no public 
building i in it, except a Government cattle-pound (or dak), ‘The 
jagirdar is Mir Ghulam Haidar, he population of ‘this place is 
875, of whom 343 are Hindis, mostly of the Banya caste, and the 
remaining 532 Musalmans, among whom the Saiyad and Koni 
tiibes predominate, The principal residents of note ace two 
Zamindava, Saiyad Yair Muhammad, and Saiyad Nabi Bakhsh. 
The inhabitants aie chiefly engaged in agiiculture and trade, the 
latter being in cotton, wheat, judr, gram, ghi and oil, This (own 
is sgid 1o Have been founded by a Zamindi, called Saiyad Sher 
Muhaniinad Shah, as Jate as 1859. 

Panjo Abro, 4 Government yillage in the Rato-dero talika of 
the Larkéna Division 14 miles nouth-cast from Lirkina, There 
are po roads to this place, The population, numbering in all 
1264, comprises ro29 Musalmans of the Chujra tribe, and aq4 
Hindits of the Lohana caste, 

Parker. (See NAGAR Parkar) 

Phaka, a village in the Dadi taltika of the Schwan Deputy 
Collectorate, lying between the towns of Bhan and Dadi, but is 
a mile, off the road which connects these two places. rf is six 
miles *onth-west of Dadt, is the head- -quarter station of the Buthi 
Tapadar, and has a small police pos. The inhabitants, number- 
ing’850, consists of 530 Mubammadans, chigfly of the Saiyad tribe, 

at 
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and 300 Hindiis ofthe Lohana caste. The occupation of the people 
is mainly agricultural, This place has no trade of any import- 
ance, but is noted for ils manufacture of embroidered leather. 

Pir-jo-Got, a large Government village in the Kingri tapa of 
the Rohri taltika, distant 24 miles south of Rohyi, It has road 
communication only with Kingri and Kot Mir Muhammad Khan, , 
There are no Government buildings in this town, but it possesses 
two mazjids, one of these recently erected in memory of Pir Ali 
Gohar, The population of this place is 2095, of whom 788 are 
Finda, nearly all of the Banya caste, and the remaining 1307 
Musalmans, mostly Koris, Saiyads, Khaskélis, and Kashigars, 
who are for the most part engaged in agriculture, The principal 
men of note resident here are Pir Hizbtilah Shah, Pir Shah 
Muradshah and Pir Haidar Ali Shah, The trade of the place is 
in wheat, judr, indigo, rice, oil, ghi and cloths of sorts, A great 
deal of oi] is manufactured here, as also clay vessels, and coloured 
pipe-bowls and-bricks by the Kashigar tribe, Excellent native 
shoes are also made here, ‘This town is said to have been founded 
by one Pir Ali Gohar as late as the year 1848, 

Rajo Khanini, a Government village in the Tango Bago 
talika of the Tanda Deputy Collectorate, situate on the right 
bank of the Mulchand canal, and the head-quarier station of a 
Tapadar ; it is distant about 45 miles south-east of Hyderabad, 
with which city it has road communication, as also by gross toads 
with Haji Siwan and Jamali. It possesses a Tapadar’s * dera,” 
a good dharamsila, a small police station, and a municipality 
with 6 commissioners, the income in 1873-74 being rupees, 
and the expenditure rupees, The inhabitants number only 
694, of whom 273 are Musalmans, 384 Hindiis, and the remainder 
of other castes, They are mostly cultivators, traders, shop- 
keepers, Lahoris, servanis, dyers and washermen, <A few Mirs 
reside in this village, but they are not of any note. The trade 
and manufactures are insignificant and of no importance. The 
town was built about a centuty since by Raja Khan Talpur, and 
is now looked upon as in a decayed state, 

Ranipur, a somewhat large town in the Khairpur State of 
BH. Mir Ali Murid Khan Talpur, situate on the main road 
leading from Hyderabad to Rohri, and distant 45 miles south- 
weat from the latter place and 15 due west from Diji Fort, The 
town is wregularly built, and has a population of about 6310 souls, 
the greater number of whom are Muhammadans, These are 
chiefly artisans, while the Hindi community are engaged for the 
most part in trade. - This town once possessed some extensive 
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cotton manufactories of considerable repute, but they have gieatly 
decayed, This place is said to derive its name from the cireum- 
stance of the queen of Jam Daria Khan, a prince who reigned at 
Tatta in Lower Sind, havirlg fled hither after her husband had 
been killed in battle. 

Rato Déro, a taliika (or sub-division) of the Lairkiina Deputy 
Collectorate, containing an area of 228 square miles, with § 
tapas, 86 villages, and a population of 38,896 souls, The 
revenue, imperial and local, of this sub-division during the four 


years ending 1873-74 is as follows :— 
































a] aByorgr, = [ 1872-72, 1872-73. 1873-74 

‘ ees, rupees rupecs. rupees, 
Imperial... z 157023 I 108,930 92,317 89,872 
Local. 1 . 9,844 95135 8,205 7,328 
Total . . | 1,24,867 | 1,16,065 | £,00,612 7,200 





Rato Déro, the chief town of the Ralo Déro taliika of the 
Larkana division, distant 18 miles noith-east by north from 
Larkana, It has road communication with Nawa Dao, Shikirpur, 
Jacobabad, Garhi Kairo Jaméali, Dost Ali, Kambar, Sijawal and 
Larkana, and is the head-quarters of a Mikhtyarkar and Tapadér, 
The public buildings in the place are the Miikhtyarkar's Kutcherry, 
Court-house, Government school, travellers’ bangatow, musifirk- 
hana, branch post-office, and lines for six policemen. ‘There is a 
municipality, established in 1862, the income of which in 1873-74 
was 3,415 rupees, The expenditure dming the same year was 
3359 rupees, derived chiefly from town duties, cattlepound fees, 
&c. The population of this place is 3057; of these 1646 are 
Musalmans, principally of the Saiyad, Joya, Lorar and Chaiki 
tribes, and 14x1 Hindiis of the Brahman, Chithria and Ahuja 
castes, ‘There is a local trade in giain of different kinds, but no 
transit trade, nor are there any manufactures of importance in 
this place, 

Rato Déro was formerly, as the name implies, the encampment 
of a chief of the Jalbini tribe called Rato, but when the town was 
founded is not known. 

Rawati, 2 Government town in the Ubauro talftka of the 
Rohri Deputy Collectorate, 267 feet above mean sea-level and 
distant 8 miles west of Ubauro and 65 north-east from Rohri, It 


has road communication with Ubauwro and Mirpur (through 
aura 
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Muhammadpur, Shihwali and Tandra Nijabat, This town is the 
head-quarter station of the Tapadar of Rawati, and has a police 
théna with 3 men, a musifirkhiina and cattle-pound, The popu- 
lation, which is mostly agricultural, numbers.bul 670, there being 
325 Musalmins, principally of the Chachar, Machi, Malik, Khosa, 
Dhar and Rind tribes, besides 343 Hindus, nearly all of whom are 
of the Banya caste, The trade, which is small and insignificant, 
is ‘chiefly in grain, sugar, oil, ghi, &c, This town is of a very 
recent date, having becn founded only go years ago by one Tzat 
Khin Dhar, a relation of Jam Abul Khair, 

Rohri (or, as wrilten by the natives, Lohri), an extensive 
district and Deputy Collectorate forming a portion of the Col- 
lectorate of Shikirpur. It lies between 27° 7’ and 28° 32’ of 
noxth latitude and 68° 52’ and 70° 15! of east longitude, and 
is bounded on the north by the river Indus and the Bahawalpur 
State; on the east by the States of Bahawalpur and Jaisalmir, on 
the south by the territory of IH. Mir Ali Murad, and on the 
west by the river Indus, It is the largest of the four divisions 
comprising the Colleclorate of Shikirpur, its superficial area being 
4,288 square miles, and is divided into 5 taltikas with 31 tapas, as 
shown in the following table :~ 


iN tember) Towns having 8o0 
‘Taloka, ‘Tapas. Population. | Inhabitants and 
vilgges, upwards, 


1, Kander . . Hi 

2, Bharo-pawhar : non ah “Got 

x Robe. «| 1,349 [43 Nari Aror , 1}) 6p a paste: 
fe pore: 4. Sangiir, 


1, Haiyit-pitifi , 
2. Imaimwah  . 
3 Javawir . . 
4. Bhari-Laghiirl 
§, Khainpur. , 
6, Shihpur . . 

, Salch-mahar , 

» Balhti . 


1, Kamu-shihid. 





2, Mirpur 1, Mirpur, 


Daharki, 
2, Ubauro, 
3, Rawati, 


3. Ubauro 450 


[ Khairpur, 


y. Jhagal-maik . 
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Towns hiivitig g00 


Area in 
wile uare ‘Tapas, af | Population, | Inhnbitantsiand 


upwards. 
rT 





1. Pano-lkil , 
4 Saidpur , 167 }§2, Sh&hpur . 
3. Juniis 


1, Singhti . 
2 Ruk . 
3 hte : 
4. Adalpyr ,, 1, Ghotli, 
Ns: Mathélo ' . 4 Adalpur, 
Jehanpur . 
gE Tando- raijfbat 
Garhi. 


& Ghotki . 





349 | 217,815 











The area in English acres of each taliika, showing that cul- 
tivated, cultivable, and unarable, is also tabulated below :— 


‘Taloka, otal Area in | Cottvated. | Cuttivable, |  Unarnble. 


acres, neres: heres, neres, 


1, Rohri , 991,476 31,036 49505 910,935 


2, Mipur. . . | 1,101,271 51,243 272,316 977,712 
3. Ubauto 288,269 60, 684 139 836 87,749 
4. Saidpar 106,637 18,707 391598 48,332 
§ Ghotldt . 237,795 335154 139,913 64, 728 





GeyeraL Asrrect.—The general aspect of the Rohri district 
is uninteresting, except where there is a view of the river Indus. 
The absence of large trees greally detracts from the scenery. 
There ig a small range of limestone hills in the south-western 
portion of the district, near the town of Rohri, runing thence 
about due north and south into the territory of HE, Mir Ali 
Murid of Khairpur, The Indus is supposed some ages since to 
have flowed past these hills near the ancient town of Aror (or 
Alor), but to have changed this for its present course through 
the Bakhar hills owing to some great natural convulsion, The 
sand-hills in the desert, or 2egisthdn, as it is called, are bold and 
often fairly wooded ; they succeed each other like vast waves of 
sand fringed with light brushwood. It is through a portion of 
this sandy desert that the “Rén” Nala, said to be the bed of an 
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old branch of the Indus, is found, and its course is still partially 
distinguishable from its banks, Among the numerous “ dhandhs” 
(or flood hollows) of the Nara river which abound in the Rohti 
distiict are to be scen spots of gicat beauty, but these localities 
are very feverish and’ highly dangerous to encamy in, ; 

Hyprocrariy.—The principal canals in the Rohri district, 
which are mainiy supplied from the river Indus, its western 
boundary, are the Eastern Nari, Lindi, Aror, Kodi, Mahéio, 
Dengro, Dahr and Masi, with various branch canals running from 
them. Of these the Eastern N&ia, a former bed of the Indus and 
a natural outlet for the flood waters from the Bahawalpur State, is 
not of such impostance in this district as in those of Khairpur and 
the Thar and Paikar to the south. It will suffice here to mention 
that its head, where it first becomes well marked and continuous, 
is at a spot called Khiri, a short distance south-east from the town 
of Rohri, but that, owing to a diminished supply of water in the 
Nari arising from natuial causes, a supply channel to meet this 
want was commenced in 1853 at a little distance north of the town 
of Rohri, This work was completed in 1859, at a cost of about 
five Jakhs of rupees (though up to 1873-74 it had, according to 
Colonel Le Mesuiier, Acting Superintending Engineer for irrigation 
in Sind, cost in all 7,18,348 rupees), and-water was admitted into 
it in the month of May of that year, It is 13 miles long, with a 
width at mouth of 156 feet, has strong sluice-gates to regulate the 
supply of water, and, as the channel is lined with a six-inch stone- 
pitching, requires lithe or no annual clearance, The Tastern 
Nara, in its course towards the south, is broken up into numerous 
small streams, and abounds in quagmires and quicksands. The 
table on pages 647, 648 is a list of the Government canals in this 
division, with other information connected with them, 
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The Zamindari canals branching off from the Government 
canals are 57 in number, but a few only are of any size, 
Among these is the Sadat-ktr, 26 miles in length, branching off 
from the Arorwih near the town of Aror, and watering the tapa 
of the same name. The Nihalv&h and Rajwah, each about 8 
miles in length, are branches of the Dahrwah, and the Kaliin- 
wah, a branch of the Janibwah, flows through the Bharo-pawhar 
tapa of the Rohri talitka; of the remaining Zamindiii canals, 
which are all small, 26 branch off from the Dengrowah, 14 from 
the Ltindiwah, and 12 from the Kordiwih, 

There are in addition to these, a few other Zamindari canals, 
which are, so to speak, independent as regards their supply from 
Government canals, They are as follow :— 


Canal, Length. Remarks, 
miles, 
The Mahiwah | 12 |) ant these are in the Ubauro taliika, and come, fiom 


Gihatowah : 32 1" ‘Phe Bahitwalpur tanitory, 
Bagowih , Rises in tha Kadivpur dhandh, and tails of in die 


Sanghritopa. Is in the Ghotl talila, 

Garkano. , Taps the Indus, and tails off in the Mando-daiio 

tapa of the Rohii jaliika, 

Aror Mando. Branch of the Garkano, tails off in the Mando- 
dairo, dairo tapa, 

Mainwih Taps Indie in Rohit taliika, flows into the Khairy pur 

' Stale, then into the Kingri tapn, and toils o! 
the Khaipur State, 











The Government canals are under the general supervision of 
the Executive Engineer of the Bégiri division, and are now aiinually 
cleared out jointly by his department, and by the Depuly Collector 
and his subordinates, according to the Ingincer’s estimates, 
During the inundation season “ Beldars," or Watchmen, are ap 
pointed to all the different canals of the district, ‘These yary in 
number according to the length or importance of the canal, but 
they are more numerous on those where the force of the flood. 
water is great, 

“Duanpus,—There aye several large dhandhs in this district, 
the greater number being in the Ubauro talfika, and in all the 
taliikas of this division, excepting Mirpur, there are numerous 
small “ dhoras” formed by the river and its floods, The follow. 
ing is a list of the chief ‘ dhandhs,” with other information con- 
nected with them :— 
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Name of Dhandh. Length, Remaiks, 


Unauro Tau. mites, 
1, Dahri, 5 20 | Comes from the Babawalpyr territory, 
and in the Raiti taps of the Ubauro 
taliike forms itself inte the Ghorélo 
7 and Rén channels, 
2, Garwar From the Bahfiwalpur State, and falls 
into the Dahrwah, 
3 Dib. , From the Bahfwalpur State, and falls 
into the Mahiwah, 
4. Kab. . Branch from the Ghorélo channel, and 
falls into the Sihor dhora, 
5, Gubli. . Fiom the Saroi dhoro, and falls into 
the Dahrwah, 
6 Kamu-shahid Fiom the Lalo dhoro, and falls into 
the Dhri dhandh, 


Mirpur Tan 
¢ Kadirpur. « All rise fiom the Indus, and afterwards 


9. Bina ee fall again into it, 


Sarorur TAL. 


yo, Changhan Rises from the Indus in the Ghotki 
taliika, and falls again into that river 
in the Bharo-pawhar tapa of the 
Rohri taltika ; entire letigth 3o miles, 


Rourr TAL, 


tx, Abdiila Shah 
x2, Beliwiri. . . All rise from and return to the Indus, 


13. Moro, « 5 








Froops (or L&rs),—In connection with the hydrography of 
this district, it will be necessary to mention the prevalence of 
floods, or Jé/s, as they are called, during the inundation of the 
river Indus, These afford a most important means of irrigation, 
especially in the Ubauro taltika, but when excessive are the cause 
of great devastation to the Jand and ils crops, The greater 
number of these floods, all of which have names, seem to come 
down from the Bahawalpur State, and then to spread over different 
portions of the Rohri district according to the depression of the 
surface, The chief of these léts are the Sarhanwéari, the Khonan- 
wari, the Bhingbharan, the Rawati, Tandra Nijabat, and the 
Husain Béli and Gemro, the two latter of which combined form 
what may be called the Ghotki flood, The Sarhanwari Jé is 
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apparently the most extensive, as, after entering the Ubauro ° 
talaka near Kamtshahid from the Bahawalpur State, it ows into 
the Ghorélo and Rén channels, which take their way through the 
southern portion of the Mirpur talaka, the former tailing off 
among the sandhills of that talfika, while the latter flows through 
paris of the Saidpur and Rohri talikas, The Khonanwiri 
flood comes also from the Bahiwalpur territory, entering the 
Ubanro and Mirpur taliikas, and near Bhai, after joining the 
Tandra Nijabat Jét, flows through portions of the Saidpur and 
Rohri taliikas, tailing at last into the Nari. The Bhtingbharan 
flood comes from the Indus at Pir Bakhsh Kacho in the Ubauro 
taliika, and after flowing through the Ghotki taliika, joins the 
Tandra Nijabat lét. The Rawati flood comes from the Bahawal- 
pur territory, but in the Rawati tapa of the Ubauro taltika joins 
the Bhiingbharan [ét, The Tandra Nijabat flood comes from the 
Indus near the town of that name in the Ghotki talitka, and afler 
flowing through the Mathélo tapa, joins the Khonanwari 1ét at 
Bhari in the Mirpur talika, The Husain Béli and Gemro floods 
come from the Indus in the Ghotki talika, where, after a junction, 
they flow as the “ Ghotki lé” into the Saidpur and Rohri 
talikas, and eventually fall into the dhoros from the Naa below 
Sangrar. 

Banpus,—Closely connected with these floods, and as affording 
great protection to many villages in this division from their vio- 
lence, may be mentioned the five Government “ bandhs” (or raisod 
banks), several of these being of great length, The following 
table will contain all the information necessary regarding these 
handhs.’ 
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Name of Randh =| Length. roa 5 Remarks, 
feat. fect, : 
1, Davar .. | 2,210 12 Protects the government village 


Bhinio and the jiigir deh Bakhar, 
in all an aren of 923 acies. 
2, Chinkhi. . | 2,646 13 Protects the dohs Barth, Juniis, 
Changni, Juna-dhori, Gai war, Aro, 
Dungar, Jhibéro, Narchh, Bobi, 
Jangji, Sorho, Machi, Kata, Hine 
goo, Baiji, Salihini, Miinpur, 
and Sanghi, in the Snidpur 
talitka, having an area of 3,565 


miles, acres, 

3 Mitpur . . 2 8 Protects the town of Mirpur, with 
an area of 250 acres, 

4 Naitch .« 14 8 In the Mirpur taltika, and protects 


the dehs Sher Ali Gabol, Bhari 
Laghiri, Dilmurid Gabol, Karam 
Mohnr, Darésh-Naitch, Bacho 
Khokhar, Gohrim-dil, Karam-sial, 
Istam-Koriii, Haiyat Pitty Mnu- 
birak =Chanar, clo = Nnitch, 
Yakhtiaivisar, Avo Mahar, and 
Khanpur, in all 14 neres, 
§. Alumadwih . to 8 Is in the Mirpur talitka, and_pro- 
tects the foltowing dehs; Jindo 
Pilaf, Jarawar, and Saheb [hin 
Lind, in all 2, 585 acres, 








In addition to the above, there are two jagir bandhs, one called 
the Kasimpur bandh in the Rohri talfika, 33 miles in length, with 
an averagé breadth of 4 feet, protecting in all 850 acres in the 
Government deh “ Khudati,” and, the two jagir dehs Kasimpur 
and Tharéchini; the other, known as the Dadloi bandh in the 
Ghotki talfika, is 14 miles long, with an average breadth of rq 
feet; it protects in all 1,300 acres in the villages of Dadloi and 
Muhammadpur in the Ghotki talfika and the dehs Sardi Nidapur 
and Sargo in the Saidpur taliika, There is also another bandh 
known as the New Ghotki, 

CuimaTE,—The climate of the Rohri district does not differ in 
any essential respect from that of the Shikarpur Collectorate 
generally, The natives consider there are five different seasons, 
which they call Chait (spring), March and April; Arur (hot wind 
season), May and June; Sawan (moist heat season), July and 
August; Siro (autumn), September and October; Sidro (cold 
season), November, December, January and February. These 
may, however, be reduced to two, the hot and cold, the change 
at times from one to the other being very sudden, There is the 
same intense heat in the summer season succeeded in the winter 
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months by cold weather of an occasionally severe character, The 
temperature at times in the months of May, June and July rises 
to 146° in the gin, and is often 104° and ros? at sunrise, nor is 
the blasting hot wind of the desert, known as the Sik, uncommon 
in this district. On the other hand, in January and Febrauy 
it is very cold, the thermometer not unfrequently showing a 
temperature of 28° at sunrise, The annual rainfall at Rohri 
during the twelve years ending 1874 was 6°32 inches, a somewhat ° 
larger quantity than falls in the other divisions of Shikarpur, 
Larkana and Mehar, The winds, during the cold weather, are 
mostly fiom the north, but in the hot season they are southerly ; 
at other times the winds are varinble, ‘The following table will 
show the monthly rainfall for the nine years ending with 1874 
at the Lown of Rohris- 














































Months, 31871, | 1872. | 1873.| 1874 
Janay + | OFX | O'r2 | O12 | 1°20 
ebruary «|. | 1°98 | 1°98 | 0°87 
Mmch. .| 0°79] 0'28| .. | 2°86 

April . | vs is vie 7 

ay. + | o'16 we on 

une 6 | oe ae | 310 
fy aus 0°30 | 0°95 
ugust. we | 0°35 
September. ane 188 
October. ve | O44 
November, a oe one 
December . 0*70 | o‘60 
Total Tor at}| 3°50 | 3°38 | 3°09 frx'43 | 7°39 

‘ 


Disuases.—The diseases common to this district are feyars 
agues, rheumatisms and dysentery; bad cases of fever often 
merge into.this latter disease, Choleia is an occasional, visitant, 
and during the months of September and October in the year 
1869 raged in the town of Rohri with some viulence, producing 
a mortality of over 200 persons, 

Sotis.—The soils under cultivation in the Robri Deputy Col- 
lectorate are in some places very rich, and are known under the 
names of Sailib, Chiki, Sék, Luka, Kalar, &c, Sailfb is a’ stiff, 
heavy soil, saturated with moisture, and requiring no watef from 
seed-time to harvest. Chiki is a stiff clay found on low inundated 
jand, sometimes met with in flood hollows or * dhandhs.” Luka 
is a loam formed of sand and clay, but neither flooded nar 
percolate, whereas Sék is a light clay land, not flooded, but 
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percolated by water. Kalar is a salt soil, and is useless for all 
agricultnal purposes, “ Rati” consists of hills of movable sand 
in, the desert (or Aegis‘hén) which are covered with vegetation, 
and it is in Uhis Wact that clay soils of great fertility are found 
scattered here and there. 

ANIMALS,—The wild animals found in this district are the 
tiger, lynx, hyena, wolf, jackal, fox, wild hog, deer, hare and 
antelope, The birds and waterfowl are those common to Sind 
generally, such as the ubfra (or tilfr), a kind of bustard, wild 
geose, snipe, partridges, both black and grey, and various 
kinds of wild duck which visit the district in the cold season, 
The reptiles also are the same as those common fo the province, 
and snakes abound as in other parts of Sind. The domestic 
avimals comprise the camel, horse, buffalo, bullock, sheep, goats, 
mules and donkeys, Poultry are abundant. Camels are used 
in agricultural operations, and excellent ponies are bred in this 
division, 

VeorranLn Propucrtons.—Among the staple vegetable pro- 
ductions of the Rohri district may be mentioned juidr, bajri, 1ice 
and wheat ; other products are cotton, barley (jao), gram, matar 
tir, indigo, mung, tobacco, hiro (a kind of vegetable) and sarieh 
(mustard seed); sugar-cane (amanda) is also cultivated, but not 
to any great extent, The vegetables grown are principally turnips, 
radishes, spinach, and other garden produce. The fruit-trees are 
the mango, mulberry, apple, pomegranate, date, and others, 
‘The forest trees are the pipal, nim, ber, siras, ali, bahan and 
kandi, The bush jungle consists principally of tamarisks (jhao 
and lai), and reed grasses are abundant. The forests in this 
district are now r2 in number, two, viz., Tharéchini and Sundar 
Bélo having been eroded by the river, These are situate mostly 
on the banks of the Indus. ‘The following is a list of them, with 
their approximate area in English acres and the revenue derived 
from them in 1873-74 :— 


Reventie 
3873-74. 


Name of Forest, Area, hae Name of Forest, 


x, Din ’ 
2. Gubla 

3. Panhwiri 
4. Azizpur » 


Acres, rupees, x rupees. 
1,543 068 t Sadiija . 31347 
1,393 Buhib . 


‘ 387 9. Budh , 
. 80 10, Rawati. 
Fy Ilusnin Bélo | 3,407 11, Jamshéro 
6, Shihpur =. | 1,215 12, Darvésh 


19,025 | 91279 
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The aggregate area of these forests is thus about 58,000 acres, 
or say go square miles, and.they comprise the forest tapas of 
Rohri and Ghotki, being under the immediate charge of two 
Tapadars of the Sind Forest Department. The greater number 
of these forests were planted in 1820, in the time of the Talpur 
dynasty, by Mirs Rustam Khin, Ghulam Husain Khin and 
Mubarak Khin. The Darvésh forest was mace over to the 
Forest Department in 1864, 

Fisuertes.—The fisheries in the Rohri district are confined not 
alone to the river Indus, which, as before mentioned, surrounds 
its entire western side, but the numerous “dhandhs” (flood 
hollows) and “ kolabs” which abound in this division afford fish 
of various kinds ; and as the right of fishing is farmed out yearly, 
these fisheries thus become a somewhat important source of 
revenue to the Government. The fish most commonly found in 
these dhandhs are the kuraro, the khago (or cat-fish), singiro, 
gandan and pokia, The following table will show the principal 
fisheries in the different taltikas of this district, together with the 
revenue derived from them by the local Government, 
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y 2 Revenue derived, N 
Vole. Name of fishery, h “Government” | Ravenna 
(aeemernc anes be a patents 
Regmiji Kolth .. "338. poet 
Chejia, Bashi... Bq 
Nii Joni. 2... 1,300 
Rakhar Kolth . 0. 563 
Sundar Béli Kolib ., 10a 
Noh ries ee gee 50 
fia (from Inidge to Aror 
Roh. . galov . e foe 2,000 
Nii (fom Aor bangaloy 
old Ni 2 wy = 560 
Kolab at Manghan .. 10 
Kandhar Kolb... 42 
Chyro Bho. 1. 510 
Chéfo Mankaji. .. 210 
Indus viver 6. 8, 456 
6,222 
Yoho Kolib. 6. ee ‘ 
Jet Kol) , 6 ew ae 
Saidpm . |! Phulifni Kolab 2... 500 
5 let floods. 6 ee we 
a Chaughan Dhandh 2... 
* ant 00 
Chatki Dhandh » 6 ee 
Ghotki 6 Dhdmdji Dhanth 6 wn 1,209 
Usain Bh Dhandh, 2. 
eweneenearennereveameesrrenmeet Ty 20! 
é Cha Masfiwih . 6 1 4 6 4 ee 
Mipur. Imimwih, . 6 pe ee 45 


IInmthar Kolib. . . 6 743 
eenamemmmmmnnna MELT E 
Dro Dhandh, 
Gove bandh . 

aha hancdh, 
Ubauo «Hy piib Dhandh. 
Ghorélo Dhandh . 
Kamushahid Dhandl 


Arse ee 
2 
ko 
a 
a 


eect memers| 2,055 











Total Rs, . | 12,152 





eannenen on 

Porunatton.~ The total population of the Rohri district—which 
is made up of the two great classes, Muhammadans and Hindis 
was found by the census of 1872 to be 217,515 souls, of whom, 
176,789 are of the former class and 37,917 are Flindiis, Besides 
these there are 1853 Bhils, 134 Sikhs, and 822 of other nation- 
alilies, ‘There are thus gx souls to the square mile, a somewhat 
low tate it is true, but it should be borne in mind that the greater 
pat of the Rehri and Mirpur talitkas consist of desert and sand 
hills ‘The Musalman portion of the community, who, with the 
exception of the Sniyads, are of the Stini sect, may be classed as 
follows (see next page). 
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Tribes, Number, Sub-divisions. Remarks, 

1. Sarfis. . | Not known} Talper, Kita, Makiil, Ran- 

by census gaya, Pita, Mahésar, 

of 1872, Khéj, Patan, Khuana, 
Kanwar, Khaliki, Bhélor, 
Pona, Mitia, Kalori, Panh- 


war, &. 

a Balochis . do, Jeskini, Shabani, Shur, 

atol, Khokaini, Kort, 

Chosa, Jagiani, Laghti, 

| Gopang, Katohur, Las- 
do, 


hari, Rind, Magsi, aud 
Shahi, 

5 Chachar, Mahar, Bhota, 
Kalhora, Mohina, Machi, 
Bambra, Shikiil, Phulpo- 
fia, Sudhar, Kalwar, Su- 

har, Khiskéli, Bora, 
idan, Mangria, Dakhan, 
Halipotra, Bhara, Lan- 
gah, Maluk, Ranizi, &e.. 

4. Salyads . we Besides these, 

» Shekhs , there are nu- 

» Pathansand meious other 
Mogals . sub - divistons 

9. Khwajas of tribes, ench 
and Mé- under 1000 
mons, 566 e membeis, 

8 All others, 
including 
Balochis 
and Sindis| 1,712,680 


Total 1,76,789 
Mee tl 


3 Sindis 3 








Hinpvs, 


‘ThePoknmos ara’ 
worshippers of 
x, Brahmans, Sarstidh, Pokaino, Masand, Mihiiaj, an 
Bhat, Jajak . . 1, 5 avatar of 
2. Kshatrias. Tug Vishnu. The 
3 Waishia . Lohino, Bhatia, Banya . Sarstith wor- 
4 Sudias. te ships Mihi- 
dco and 
Bhauini, 


Total . | 37,917 











The languages current in the Rohri division aro Sindi, 
Balochi, Marwari, and in some parts Panjabi, but tlie first-emen- 
tioned is the prevailing language of the district, In religion 

au 
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the Muhammadan portion of the population are of both the Sani 
and Shia sects, but the former greatly preponderate. Among the 
Llindits the ,Brahman caste are, as has before been mentioned, 
worshippers of either Maharaj or Mihideo, according as they are 
Pokarnos or Sarsiidhs, The Banya caste, which comprises the 
greater part of the Hindis in this district, includes worshippers of 
both Vishnu, Shiva and Bhaudni (or Dévi), and many venerate 
the river god and his Nazir under the familiar names of Jinda Pir 
and Udhéro Lal In dress the Musalman Sarai adopts ‘the 
peculiar cylindrical hat of the country, called here the  sarai-hi 
zop?;’ he wears the “ Hengé” or scaif round the waist, and the 
ysual trousers and shiri, ‘The Saiyads dress in the same manner, 
but without the “ Zvngi.” ‘The Baloch wears the “sata” or turban, 
trousers, and a long shirl reaching down to his feet. ‘The Sindi 
Muhammadan also wears a turban, with a shirt and a kind of 
trousers called “kavch.” Among the Hindi community the 
turban is worn by the Brahman, together with a “anio," or close 
fitting shirt and the  dhofi” or waist-cloth, The Banya has 
the “pagrt” as a head covering, but in other respects his dress 
is assimilated to that of the Brahman. Both Musalman and 
Hindi women in their dress use the “ vrd,” or petticoat, and the 
chuni (or rawa), which is a cloth for covering the head and body. 
The “ sathnu,” ox trousers, are also worn, but mostly by the 
lower classes. The “ gay," or close-fitling embroidered shirt is a 
garment peculiar to the Muhammadan women, Both classes 
wear a profusion of gold and silver ornaments according to their 
means and station in life, 

The Musalman mostly lives on juadr, béjri, wheat, rice, fish, 
milk and curds, and upon mutton when he can afford it ; some 
castes occasionally eat buffalo meat and beef Juiir may, how« 
ever, be considered to be the staple article of food among the 
poorer classes of the Musalmans, The Hindi subsists mostly 
on rice, bread made from juér, bajri and vegetables ; some castes 
eat mutton. Both Muhammadans and Hindtis in some parts of 
this district are given to drinking intoxicating liquors and to opium- 
eating, The people of the Rohri district, like Sindis generally, 
axe lazy but good tempered, addicted (o drunkenness, filthily dirty 
- in their persons, and very immoral. In appearance they are tall 
and robust, The inhabitants of the Registhan, or desert, are not 
given to intoxication, and are strong and active; they are indeed 
far finer and stronger men than those living near the river Indus, 
The houses of the lower classes in this division are the usual 
mud-hovels met with throughout Sind, and these are, except at 
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Rohri and a few of the larger towns, almost invariably one story 
only in height, Asa material for keeping oul heat there is cer- 
tainly nothing better than the mud of the country; and however 
unsightly these houses may appear, they are undoubtedly those 
best suited lo the climate. But the internal arrangements of these 
dwellings are quite opposed to both comfort and convenience. 
The residences of the better-to-do classes are of course larger and 
more roomy, but all are susceptible of great improvement as 
regards ventilation and comfort, 

Criue.—lIn the Rohri district “ cattle-lifting” is the most pre- 
valent crime, and this is mainly owing to the great facilities for 
escape which are, offered by the close proximity of native states, 
such as those of Jaisalmir and Bahatvalpu. Next to this and 
general thefts, come housebreaking, robbery and rape, Taken 
as a whole, the inhabitants of this division are quarrelsome and 
litigious in character, and in this respect the Baloch portion of 
the population stands pie-eminent, being as a class greatly ad- 
dicted to catile-stealing and thefts of vmious kinds, The follow- 
ing tables will show the principal crimes committed, as also the 
amount of litigation prevailing in the Rohri districi, during the 


four years ending with 1873-74 -— 


I, CRIMINAL, 





























































eit, | Thetts, — | recetuin 
a uo palst | venting. | Rebbe. | ouch, 
Force, | Cattle, | Others, 
6 133 | 176) 174) 37 3 a 241 
we {| 207 | 135 | 268] 63 73 me $04 
4 280 | 209 | 192] 94 73 769 
369 | 197) 209 | 8 58 9 709 








- + IL Civin, 











Suits for Land. | Suits for Money. | Other Sutts Yotal, 
Year, — cing 
No} Value, No, Value | No. | Value. y Value, 
rupees, rupees, rupees, rupees, 
87t_ | 16} 2,664) $45 | 50,554] 9) 1,121 54,339 
1872 | 43) 7075 | 493] 47,234] 27 | 28,33 $6,847 
1873 | 8} 999 | 434} 33,05 | 32} 13,89 351443 











1874 | 8) 807 | 429) 45,590 | 26 | 12,37 47 634 





aw 
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EstaprisuMeNnts,—The chief reyenuc and magisterial charge 
of the Rohri district, like that of other Deputy Collectorates in 
the Shikarpur division, is vested in a Deputy Collector who is a 
magistrate also with full powers, Under him are the five Mikh- 
tyarkars, each in revenue charge of a taliika, and who are likewise 
subordinate magistrates of cither the second or third classes, 
Their establishments generally consist of from four to six Minshis 
besides peons, and the head Miinshi of each Mikhtyarka is 
fiequenily invested with subordinate magisterial powers lo allow 
of his trying cases when the latte: is on tour in his district on 
revenue duty, Jévery tapa, several of which make up a taldka, 
is in the charge of a Tapadar, whose cuties are solely confined to 
the collection of the Goveriment revenue of his tapa and to crop- 
measurements, &c.; he has no magisterial authorily whatever, 
Theie are 31 Tapadars in the Rolni division, 

Carrie Pounps.—There are a large number of cattle pounds 
(or dhaks) scattered about this district, which are under the 
charge of Mfnshis with pcons to assist them; the proceeds from 
these are credited to local fund revenue, Of the entire number 
(36) of cattle pounds, nine are in the Rohri talika, eight in each 
of the Ghotki, Mirpur and Ubauro talikas, and thiee in that of 
Saidpur. . 

Civit Courts —There is no special officer in this division 
deputed to try civil cases, but the oviginal civil jurisdiction of the 
subordinate court of Sukkur extends to the Rohri, Mirpur, Ubauro, 
Saidpur and Ghotki taltikas, 

Porice.—The total number of police of all descriptions em- 
ployed in the Rohti district is 270, or one policeman to cyery 
806 of the population, Of these, 80 are mounted and the re- 
mainder foot police, This force is distributed as follows :— 


Mounted | Armed and une | Munteigal 
Police, jarmed loot Potica.} Police. 


%. Rohri , 18 


a, Ghotki , 


4 Ubauro., . 
5 Saidpur, , 


Total. . 


% 
3. Mirpur oo. 24, 
20 
I 





The police of this district form a portion of the whole force 
employed throughout the Shikarpur Collectorate, ‘There is but 


“ 
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one inspector of police in this division, who is stalioned at Rohri, 

Revenvuy,—The revenue of this division, which may be divided 
into imperial and local, is shown under its principal heads for the 
four years ending with 1873-74 :— 


T, IMpERTAL REVENUE, 

































Land Tax . 
Abkari 












Stamps 
Salt, 


Tax . 
















































Realisations in 
Items 

1870-72. 1871-72, 1872-73, 873-74, 

inpees, ripecs, rupees: rupees. 
sone 4132,865 | 4,22,395 | 3,78,654 | 3,138,271 
' 28,39| $634 6,831 95299 

Drugs and Opium 54,71 1,590 1,675 1,681 
’ 10,167 8,877 10,937 10,928 
, ’ 91955 7,159 54475 04,812 
Registiation Department 1,185 1,254 1,314. 1,102 
Postal Depaitment ; 1,377 2,396 3,665 41367 
Income (and see tients) \ 37,285 19,844 7,304 20 
Fines and Fees 2,896 1,765 1,466 $1256 
Miscellaneous . & Xs 11,268 91440 6,025 51938 
Total 1upees . 55154304 | 4,80,354 1 4,423,436 | 3, 79,664 

















Il, Locat 
Troms. ba 
1870-71, 
c Land snd § ai 
esses on Land and Sayer 
Revenve. . 4 ¢ . i 29,976 
Peicentage on Alienated 
Lands 4 + 4s i) 2,610 
Cattle Pound and Fen 
Funds oe y 23,276 
Fisheries ’ 9,158 
Total rupecs . 65,020 








REvenuy, 
Realisatlons in 
1871—740 187273, 1873-74, 
rupees: rupees, rupees, 
28,582 26,652 22,261 
1,926 1,990 2,568 
8,705 8,018 41490 
8,223 10,615 9,831 
471472 | 47,275 | 39,150 


In this division the licences for manufacturing and selling 
spirituous liquors and intoxicating drugs, &c,, are sold annually 


by auction, 


For the supervision of the salt revenue, a Manshi 


and one péon are entertained in each of the talakas of Rohri, 
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Mirpur and Ubauro, The duty levied on salt is 8 annas pei 
maund, 

Survey Serrtemenr.—In connection with the revenue of this 
Deputy Collectorale it may be mentioned that a topographical 
survey of it, begun in 1856-57, has long since been camied out, 
and that settlement operations followed in the same year, though 
it would appear to the extent only of collecting data whereon to 
base a fixed and permanent revenue seulement, This latter was 
subsequently taken in hand, but the setilement of the entire 
district was not completed till 1871-72, The following lable (see 
page 663) will show the different survey iates, with other particulars, 
as introduced al the latest revenue settlement into each of the 
five taldkas ofthe Rohri Deputy Collectorate, excluding jagir and 
rent-free lands, . : 

The aveiage rate per acre on survey assessed cultivable land 
is t 1upee 12 annas in the Rohri and Miipur, taltikas, 2 rupees 
4annas in both the Saidpur and Ubauro taliikas, and 2 rupees 
ro annas in the Ghotki lalike. 

Tenures,—The land tenure chiefly prevailing in the Rohri 
Deputy Collectorate is the Manrasi, where the tenants possess a 
right of occupancy, The zamindari system also prevails to some 
extent, as when a Zamindar, though the owner of the land, does 
not cultivate it himself, but through another person, who pays 
him a share of the crop as zamindiri right. The “ Maurasi Hai,” 
or hereditary tenant right, is the principal tenure in the Rolni 
taltika ; it is when the Maurasi Hari himself pays the assessment 
to Government, and is in reality the owner of the land, having 
power to mortgage, sell, o1 bequeath it at will, On the othor 
hand, there are tenants-at-will or “ Ghairsnaurasi haris,” who have 
no ownership whatever in the soil, but simply cultivate it, pay- 
ing a share of the crop to the actual owner, who may be either a 
Zamindér or a Mawrasi Hari, Tor further information on this 
subject see chapter IV, of Introduction. 

Jacirs.—There is land held in Jagir in every talika of this 
district, but the largest area is found in the Rohri taliika, whee 
the cultivated and cultivable land of this class amounts lo 
nearly 31,000 acres, The table on pages 664-66 is a list of the 
different Jagirdars in this Deputy Collectorate, with the areas cach 
holds in jagir, &e. 
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Satyans or BAKNAR AND Rourt,—While treating of the various 
jagirs which exist in this Deputy Collectorate, it will be necessary 
here to speak of the Saiyads of Bakhar* and Rohri, who have 
held lands in gift in this district from a.m. 1290 or thereabouts, a 
period of more than §80 years, The first of the Bakhar Sniyads 
js said to have been Saiyad Mir, and it would appear that the 
ancestor of the Rohri Saiyads, who are Bakais, was one Saiyad 
Muhammad Makkai (of Meka), who left either Mashéd or Herat for 
Sind about Ap. 1260, That their descendants held possession, 
either pailly or wholly, of the village of Aliwahan (a mile or so 
distant from Rohri) seems evident from a sanad of the Mogal 
Emperor, Shih Jehan (¢empus 1637), Grants of land were made 
to the Saiyads also in Rohri, Saidpur, Mathélo and Aror, and 
a singular “sanad” granted to the Saiyads of Bakhar, about 
aD, 1712, by the Emperor Jehfndar Shah, is still in existence as 
showing his connection with the Government of Sind, The 
conditions on which they held their lands seem to have been 
these ; to pray for their imperial masters; to keep a good look-out 
after robbers and illicit traffickers who infosted the localities in 
which the Saiyads had fixed theirabode, The Kalhora sovereigns, 
on the whole, continued the privileges enjoyed by the Saiyads, 
and the Talpurs acknowledged and confirmed the ancient grants 
made to the descendants of Muhammad Makkii, Mir Sohrab 
Khan Talpur altered the Saiyadpur land assessments and remis- 
sions into a fourth share of revenuc alienated to the grantees, 
Mirs Riistam and Mubarak made liberal arrangements for such of 
the Saiyads as were found in their respective shares of country, 
In 1884, the chief Saiyads of Bakhar were five in number, viz — 
a. Nur Husain, uncle and inherilor of the pagri of the chief 
Sirdar, Ghulfim Shah, deceased, 2, Saiyad Sadik Ali Shah of 
Kot Sadik Shih and Aliwahan, Sirdar, 3. Saiyads Shih Mardan 
and Ali Askir, recognised Sirdays of the Snaiyads of Bakhar, 
4, Saiyads Jan Muhammad, and Murad Ali Shih of Rolni; and 
3, Saiyad Ghulém Ali Shah of Rohri, formerly Miirshid to Mir 
Ristam Khiin, From 1854 up to the present time no particular 
change seems to have taken place in the general condition of the 
Rohri and Bakhar Saiyads. Some live at Rohri and otheis in 
the Bakhar Jagir, situate towards the sandhills, They are stated 
by Mr, Watson, the Deputy Collector of the Robri division, to 
have increased in numbers, but are not now so wealthy as they 
used to be; several among them, such, for instance, as Mir Sadik 


* Bakhar is a district quite distinct of itself, and must not be confused with 
the island fortress of Bukkur, 
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Ali Shah, and the descendants of Saiyad Din Shih, are reported to 
be in straitened circumstances, In 1872 the following were the 
chief Salyads then alive;—:. Janillah Shah, 2, Miyrad Ali 
Shah. 3. Mir Sadik Ali Shah, 4. Ghulam Mistapha Shah, 
5. Shah Nawaz Shih, 6, Khair Muhammad Shah. 7, Kalandar 
Bakhsh Shih, 8. Sowail Shah. 9, Husain Bakhsh Shih, ro, 
Imam Ali Shah, and a few others, 

Munic?raririzs.—In this division there are two municipal insti- 
tutions, one at Rohri and the other in the town of Ghotki, The 
receipls and disbursements of these municipalities for the three 
yeu's ending 1873-74. are, with other particulars, contained in the 
following table :— 


Receipts in Disbursements in 


Date of 
Where | rstablish- 


ment | 891-82, | xBy2-973. | 1873-74. | s87I-72. $ 2872-73, \ xB7gr74. 





situate, 





rupecs, | rupees, | rupees, | rupees, | aupees, | rupees, 


1. Rotni, | 2835 | 9,969 11,544 | 14,874) 9,805 | 11,956 | 12,779 
2. Ghotki ; 1855« 1,369 | 1,982 2,942 2,053 | 1,700] 1,563 





The chief sources of municipal income are town duties, proceéds 
of cattle pounds, and fees from fairs, 

MepicaL Esra.isument,—The only medical establishment 
throughout this extensive division is the dispensary at Rolni, which 
is under the charge of a fitst-class hospital assistant of the Govern. 
ment Medical Service, with a small subordinate establishment, 
It was set on foot in the year 1855-56, and the building, which is 
now too small for present purposes, is situate in a convenient 
part of the town and close to the municipal hall, The expenses 
of this dispensary are defrayed partly by the Government, and 
partly by the Rohri municipality. The following table will give 
further information as to attendance, &c., of patients :— 





Total Casualties |Average Dailyy 
Admissions in in Attendance, 


Remarka, 


| 1873. | 1874. | 1873, | 1874. | 1879, | 1874. 

Tn 2869 cholera, broke out in 
the Cown of Rohri during 
the months of September 
and QOctobor; the mor 
tality is supposed to have 
exceeded 200, 





In-patients , | 112 | 179} 4 4 Sten [gee 






Outpatients. 3,290 |3,736] «| «| 9 | out 
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Epucation.—The number of Government educational institu. 
tions of all descriptions in the Rolni district in 1873-74 was 
28, with 1491 pupils, There is but one girls’ school at present, 
situate in the town of Robhri, but it is expected as female 
education progresses in Sind, these will increase in proportion. 
The number of such schools in each talika of this division during 
the year 1873-74, with other particulars, are given in the 
following table :-— 


Government 
Schools. 
Remarks, 


Number,} Pupils 


1. Roi. . | 18 839 | One of the Government 
schools at Rohti is a female 
2, Miipur . 4 155 school, There has been 


a considerable increase in 
3. Ubanro 4 269 the Goveinment vernacular 
schools, owing to the intra: 
4, Saidpur 2 duction of the Uindu-Sindi 
character which is in'vogue 
5. Ghotki among the Lohiino class of 
Hinds, 





AGRICULTURE, —Agricultural operations in this Deputy Col- 
lectorate may be divided inlo two classes—Kharif and Rabi, 
The kharif cultivation is chiefly “mok,” while the rabi fis 
mostly “ sailabi,” that is, on land which has been flooded by the 
annual riyer inundation, There is very little “ charkhi” and 
“harani” cultivation in this division. The crops, which are 
comprised under the terms kharif and rabi, and. the months 
in which they are sown and reaped are shown in the following 
table -— . 
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Kuart, 


Time when + 





Sown, Reaped, 
Cotton, . Maich Fiom August to Octoher, 
{ur oe June November & December. 





Bapi do, Ditto. 

Indigo. do, September and October, 
Riee . , do, November, 

Mah (o1 Urad) March fry. 
Mung, . . do, utto, 
Tir thsi or Gingell) . June October, 
Chino (Chauli) July Ditto. 
Nangli (or ‘Nachni) x do, Ditto, 
Sam... e do, Ditto. 











Ran, 





Wheat, « me . November & | Maich and April, 
December 
Sarinh (seed) and Matar (vetch), do, Ditto. 
Uf bo ache Aer October | March, 
Dhano (coriander) fi do, Ditto, 
. do, Ditto, 
‘ Mach, Apil, 
« | November & March and Apiil, 
December 


‘Tobacco, «+ 


Chana (gram). : 
Bmley. . 1 : 








Of the kharif crops, judr and bajri are very extensively culti- 
vated, and form a staple article of food among the inhabitants of 
this district, Cotton also is grown to some extent on “ saifidi” 
Jand and on Jand watered by wells; the area sown with this 
staple used to be set down at from £1,000 to 12,000 acres, but at 
present it is hardly a fourth of that quantity. The principal 
agricultural implements are those in general use throughout Sind, 
and include the fax or plough, the Zodax or spade, the vaholo, 
or pick, the sZamdo, or hand weeding-hoc, and the dafo or 
curved hook used for reaping purposes, 

ComMence,—The aguicullural produce exported from ‘this 
district consists chiefly of wheat, juar, bajri, gram, rice, sariah 
and cotton, ‘The greater portion of the grain goes to Sukkur, a 
small quantity only to the Jaisalmir territory, From Sukkur it is 
conveyed either up or down the Indus as occasion may require 
by the numerous river steamers and native craft which touch at 
that place, Fuller's earth, or é, is sent in considerable quanti- 
ties both up-river lowaids Milian and Babédwalpur, and down- 
river in the direction of Karachi. Lime is also largely exported 
to the Khairpur State. The following table will show the various 
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articles exported and imported, with their afproximative quantity 


and value ~~ 


* Exvorts, 





























Aiteles, Quantity, YValuc, Where sent 
maunds. Aupees 
Wheat . . . «| §,62,972 | 11,16,459 | Sukkm, Jnisalmii, and 
Maltin, 
Jofir and Bajri . «| 1,47,240] 3,595,964 | Sukkurand Jaisalui. 
Gram. 6. a 20,000 50,000 | Sukkur, 
Rice, + e a 20,330 40,825 | Sukkurand Jaisalmir, 
Cotton . 6 + 5,732 98,036 | Sukkuy 
Sariah » we 13,156 35,592 | Ditto, 
Batley » . 6 « 10,000 20,000 | Ditto, 
Ghi, «© 1. a 1,650 37,050 | Ditto. 
Tire a hoes wa oe 2,056 6,168 | Ditto. 
Indigo. . eu > 996 59,830 | Sukkur and Khairpur, 
Matar » . 4 + 2,000 2,500 | Sukkur, 
Mahi. . we 1,000 3,000 | Ditto, 
OM ae gk oe 2,300 21,000 | Sukkurand Jaisalmir, 
Wool, » . we 2,500 30,000 j Sulkkur, 
Molasses and Jagri 1,000 8,000 | Jaisalmir. 
Salt.» 2. 6 e 2,000 2,500 facobabid and Millan, 
Lime, . . « + } 1,00,000 17,000 haiipw. 
Fuller's emth , . | 1,00,000 17,000 | Miiltin, Bahawalpur, Ja- 
cobihid and Karachi. 
Fruit (of sorts). . 50,000 30,000 | Sukki, LAukéna,Sehwan, 
and Khairpur territory, 
Silkk Cloths, . . . 2,000 | Sukkur, Shiu pur, and 
Khaiipur, 
Wan (grass ope). 2,000 8,000 | Sukkux 
Imrorrs, 
Anttles, | Quantity, Value, | Whence Imported, 
maunds, rupees. 
Wheat . . 4 « | 23,000 84,000 From Sukkur, 
quae and Bajrl . «| 11,000 321900 0, 
fee,» 1 ee 1,900 7,850 Sukkur and Livkana, 
Sugary . we 2,358 11,180 Sulkur, 
Molasses and Jagri . 6,300 49,500 Sukkwr, Miltin, and Fe~ 
rozpurl 
Tobacco. . . 200 2,000 | Khnirpur State, 
Ghi. « ew ae 500 I proce Ditto, 
Oil ate wee 850 1500 Sukkur, 
Cotton . . 4 50 1,000 Ditto, 
Pepper... + 450 7,350 Ditto, ' 
Cloths « . + 4 58,500 Sukkur, Maltin, Bahawal- 
pur, and Jaisalmir, 
Tron» «© + + «| 13,050 5,100 Sulckur and Jnisalmir, 
Steel. . . + so 40 400 Sukkur, 
Brass; 5 4 4 6 670 4,550 | Sukkor and Joisalmix, 
Copper. ss « 25 1,250 Sukkur, 
Cocon-nufs , . 5° 650 | Ditto, 
Shogs. » « « « | §60 pairs, 250 Ditto, 
Blankets; . . . 1 200 in 600 Jaisainir, 
numbei, 
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There is a large.consumption of the grain produce of this 
division in the district itself, mostly wheat, barley, judy, bajri, 
gram, rice and matar. It is the same with oil ang tobacco, none 
of the latter produced being exported, but a small quantity is even 
imported from the Khairpur State. About one half of the cotton 
grown in the Rohri Deputy Collectorate appears to be consumed 
in il, the other being sent to Karachi, vé Sukkur and Kotri, The 
quantity and value of the traffic passing through this division is 
approximatively shown in the accompanying table :— 


Transry Trang. 











Articles, Quantlty, Value, Remaks, 
matnds, rupees, 
Wheat . 1 0 41,700 | 10,03,400 | Irom Milltdn to Sukkur 
Wir . 6 4 + « | 3,00,000 6,00,000 | Dilto, 
Bijri. =» . + «+ | 4,00,000 8,00,000 } Ditto, 
Gram, cy ee 23,000 50,000 | Ditto, 
Matar. ou 30,000 37,500 | Ditto, 
Mung ise 20,000 41,000 | Ditto, 
Mah for Urad) rae 25,000 Ditto, 
Cotton . 1. + i 
Ghi, . wv ie 
Sugar , «ys Hyderabad to Maltin, 
Ditto, . 2. ws Milltain to Sukkur, 
Wool, . + + s 8 Jaisalenix to Sukkur. 
Ditto. . Oltin to Sukkur, 
Molasses and Jagri « ‘ Ditto, 
Cocomnuts . 1. 8,100 Hyderabad aud Sukkur 
lo Maltin, 
Cloths (of gorts), . toe Hyderabad to Miiltin, 
and Maltin to Sukkur, 
Wines es sous Iyderabad to Miltin, 
Stel. « , . Sukkur to Miltin, 
Tron bars and pols | 3, Hyderabad and Sukkw 
to Miiltan, 
Ditlb, . . 1 Jaisalmir to Sukkeur, 
Kut {@ netalof which 
dhinking-pols are 
made), 1 + « §90 Ditto, 
Binss pots, ‘ ’ Ditto, 
Blankets (of 501s) ’ tee Ditto, 
Popper» . + ¢ 1 Sukkur to Miltin, 





Manuractures.—There is a large quantity of lime (about 
1o0,o0e maunds) manufactured annually at the limestone hills 
in the ‘Rohri district, Fuller’s earth (or #é) is also found in this 
range, and salt is manufactured to a considerable extent in 
several parts of this division where the 2a/ar or salt soil preyails, 
The out-turn of this article during 1869-70 from seven factories 

” 
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in the Rohri talika was nearly gooo maunds, from five in the 
Mirpur laliika if was 2190 maunds, and from three factories in the 
Ubauro taliika 2043 maunds. At Aror it the Rohri taliika there 
is a saltpetre manufactory where the annual out-turn is about 
z300 maunds. Generally throughout the Rohri district pottery 
of different kinds, such as clay water-vessels, pipe-bowls, cups, 
and other articles are made by the Kashigar and Kumbhir castes. 
Strong and durable cloths, such as sfisis, joris, &e., are manu- 
factured by the Kori class. The towns of Ghotki and Khairpur 
Daharki are noted for their manufacture of pipe-bowls, scissors 
and cooking-pots, but there is no particular class of manufacture 
which, from its peculiar excellence, calls for any special mention, 

Farrs,—The fais held in the Rohri district are 8 in 
number, 5 in the Rohri taltka, and 3 in the Ghotki talika, 
but 6 of these only are of any consequence; the time when 
these are held, the attendance, and other particulars connected 
with them are contained in the accompanying table (see page 674). 

Communications—The Rohri district has upwards of 400 
miles of roads, trunk, postal and cross, The main trunk line, 
or high road, is that which connects Hyderabad with Mfltin; in 
this division it passes through the towns of Rohri, Pano-Akil, 
Ghotki and Ubauro. On page 675 is a list of these roads, 
with their length, desciiption, &c.; none of them are metalled, 
nor have they any milestones on them, 
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There are lraveller's or district hangalows al the towns ¢ 
Rohr, Aror, Ghotki, Mirpur and Ubauro, and musififikhanas a 
Rohri, Kot Mir Muhammad Khan, Sangrar, Kingri, Dubai 
wahan, in the Rohri Taltika; at Pano Aki and Sadiija in th 
Saidpur Tal; at Mirpur, Yaro Lund, Jarwar, Shahpur, Kotel 
Shahbazpur, Mithiau and Bundli, in the Mirpur Tal; al Ubauro 
Khairpur, Raiti, Rawati Mari, and Kamushahid in the Ubaur 
Taluka, 

Ferrins—There are 2t ferries in the Rohri Deputy Col 
lectorate, all of which are either on the Indus or the Nara 
The proceeds from them are carried to the credit of the loca 
revenue, The following is a list of these ferries, with thei 


situation, &c. :— 




















Naine of Ferry, Where situata, poatmaber of Remarks 
1, Roni & Sukkur | On the Indus. . | 2steam-fer- | These have 
ry boats, within the 
2 Dare. . . «| On the Indus, at last fow 
Thorichini ., I yeus been 
3. Sundar-béli, , | Indus at Amin Mu- employedin 
hammad » . 1 lienof about 
4 Bahman. . . | Indus at Ilusain-hali I 4 native 
» Moh Maro . , { Onthe Nari at Rohri I Low + boats, 
Gani... | NariatGahi . . 1 This fetry 
if Sahéb-pat , . | Nari nt Saheb-pat . I is under the 
, Barga . + . | Niviat Barga , . 1 charge of 
9. Trightti. . . | NutatTiighiti . 1 the Deputy 
1a, Sanhiro. . , | N&i®atSanhiio . I Collector of 
11, Duhnlwho , , | Nié at Duhalwiio, 1 Sukkur and 
12, Khitniwiro. . | Nara at Tenjko oo T Shikarpur, 
13. Sadija . , . | Indus at Sadija, . I 
iq Khim «| Indusat Khim, , 4 
15, Miainpur + | Indus at Mhainpur . 2 
16, IIusain-béli, . | Indus atGemio, « Tr 
ry Buhab . . . | Indus at Mifni , « 2 a 
18, Tandin Nijiibat, | Indus al = Tandsa 
Nijiibal . . I 
19, Khahi . . «| Indus at Tanda 
Nijitbat .o. 1 ; 
20.Gublo , . . | IndusatBakhsho . 1 
21. Kadarpur , . } Indusat Bakhsho . I 











The Indian telegraph line passes through the southern portion 
of this district, being a continuation of that running from Hydera- 
bad to Sukktr and Shikdrpur. It passes through the town of 
Rohri, and is joined to Sukkur by an aerial line w¢@ Bukhur, 
There is no telegraph office at Rohri. This line will be dis- 
continued so soon as that on the Indus Valley Railway is 


completed, - . 
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Posrar Lines.~There is but one principal line of postal com- 
munication jn the Rohri division ; this is the Rohri and Ubauro 
road, which goes on to Sabzalkot in the Bahawalpur State, and 
thence to Millan, distant 204 miles. ‘There are non-disbursing 
post-offices al Rolni, Ghotki, Pano Akil, Mipur, and Ubauro, 
but only one branch post-office at Bagudra. All these are 
subordinate to the disbursing post-office at Shikarpur, 

Anriqutrius,—Besides’ the ruined town and foit of Alor (or 
Aror) which will be found described in another part of the 
Gazetteer (see Avon), there is the old fort of Math@lo, now in the 
Ghotki taltika, about 45 miles north-cast from Rohri, This fort 
is mentioned in the ‘Tubfat-ul-Kiram as being one of the six 
strongholds which Rai Sahasi II, ordered to be either built or 
repaired by his subjects in licu of taxation, and Lieutenant Leslie, 
in 18g2, thus refers to it in his report on the districts on the left 
bank of the Indts;—“ Mathélo is a fortified town in the Mirpir 
district, about 4§ miles north-east of Rohri, It has the appear- 
ance of having o.1ce been a very populous and Aourishing place, 
It is built on a tisiiy piece of ground, and is supposed to have 
been founded by a Rajpit named Amur, about 1400 years ago. 
He entered Sind with an army of 190,000 men of the Tartari 
tribe, with a view to attack Nerankot (site of the present Hydera~ 
bid), On his arrival at Mathélo, he heard of the advance of the 
Habshi army, and of their having reached Fort Bukhur to oppose 
him. He had been informed that it was the intention of the 
Habshis, if they succeeded in repelling him, to procced onward 
to Hindisthin. On hearing this, Amar made a forced march 
from Mathélo during the night, and arrived at Alor, once a very 
large town and fortress, but now a vast rain, about 8 miles from 
Rohri, An engagement took place here in which the Habshis 
were defeated, They retired on Sukkur and the Rajpit force 
marched back to Math@lo and fortified it, ‘Their chief wished 
them to march on to Miltin, but his followers refused to leave 
Sind, and settled down at Mathélo, which took its name from 
nv grandson of Amur.” ‘The Mirpur and Ubauro taliikas of the 
Rohri division, which previous lo 1852 were in the unlawful 
possession of Mir Ali Murad Talpur of Khairpur, were in that 
year confiscated by the Government of India, and became a 
portion of the Rohri Deputy Collectorate, 

About 24 miles from the town of Rohri are the ruins of an 
ancient town called Hakrah. Caplain Kiby, who visited the 
spot in 1855, thus describes it:—“In excavating the great Nara 
canal we' occasionally came upon detached masses of brickwork, | 
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and at length, ata depth of about to feel below the surface of 
the ground, the foundations of a very large number of hauses 
were laid bare. These foundations consisled of stone, or of 
mingled stone and brickwork, and resembled those to be seen in 
the ruins of the city of Aror al the present day. Among these 
ruins were found a number of articles made of brick-clay, such as 
drinking-cups, a khija, some water-spouts, and a large number 
of children’s toys. It appears that the town was built on the 
extremity of a rocky hill, and that it has been gradually covered 
by the mud held in suspension by the flood-waters of the Indus, 
which even now flow over the spot, indeed, its burial-ground, 
which, according to the common cusiqgm in this part of Sind, 
was high up upon the rocky hill, is still uncovered, 

“The name of the place, it appears, was Hakrah, a name still 
tetained by a village in the neighbourhood, and it is, according 
to the natives of the country, mentioned by a prophet of the 
Mamoi caste of Takirs, who says :— 


* When broken shall be the bandh of Aror, 
And the water shall flow over Halerah, 
Where will be the fishing of the Samma?! 


Probably with the idea that when the daudh of Avor was broken, 
and the waters flowed over Hakrah, the river Indus would have 
taken that course and left its present bed dry, The bandh of 
Aror, however, is not yet broken, nor is there much chance of its 
being so, as it has been lately repaired, partly with the bricks 
removed out of ils old neighbour, the town of Hakrah, when 
excavating the channel for the canal,” 

Rohyi, a talitka (or sub-division) of the Rohri Deputy Col- 
lectorate, containing an area of 1549 square miles, with § tapas, 
69 villages, and a population of 66,451 souls, The revenue, 
imperial and local, of this sub-division during the four years 
ending 1873-74 is as follows :— 


erin 





1870-71, | ¥871-72, | 1872-73. 1873~74. 





rupees, rupees, rupees, 


rhpees, 
Imperial» 6 4 + + | 1,09,990 1 96,744 | 92,951 | 91,540 
Locals, « . s gue it 23,213 10,098 12,729 12,629 


Total rupees . « | 1,33,203 | 1,06,842 | 1,05,680 | 104,169 








Rohri (or Lohri), said'to be the ancient Loharkot, is the chief 
town of the Deputy Collectorate of the same name, in latitude 
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27° 41’ N., and longitude 68° g5’ E, It is situate on the castern 
bank of the river Indus, on a rocky eminence ‘of limestone inter- 
spersed with flint, and is said to have been founded by one Saiyad 
Rukandin Shah in 1, 698 (A.D. 1297). The rocky site of Rohri 
is terminated abruptly on the western side by a precipice 40 feet 
high rising from the bank of the river, which during the inunda- 
tion season attains a height of about 16 feet above its lowest 
level, A little to the south of Rohri are some picturesque rocks, 
on which stands a building generally known as the Sathbain (or 
tomb of the seven virgins), but more correctly as the Than Kasim 
Shah, or place of interment of one Mir Kasim Khan Sabawaris 
who is supposed to have died here about the year 1608, On the 
northern side of the town is the mouth of the fine supply channel 
which ,1uns inlo the Nara; it is 156 feet wide and is provided 
with, powerful sluice-gates to 1egulate the supply of water as 
required from the Indus, The town of Rohri, when seen from a 
little.dlistance, has a striking and pleasing appearance, the houses 
being lofiy, fiequentty fur and five stories high, with flat roofs 
suriounded by balustrades ; some are of burnt brick, erected many 
yeais ago by wealthy merchants belonging to the place, But 
when the interior of the town is reached this pleasing appearance 
is speedily dissipated, as the streets are still in several pats very 
narrow and the air in consequence close and unwholesome, 
Rohri has road communication with Miipur, Kandar, and Sangrar, 
and the main trunk road from Hydetabad to Maltin also passes 
through it, ‘The chief public buildings of the place are the 
mitkhtyarkar’s katcherry, the panchayat khana, where are held the 
mectings of the municipal commissioners, the dispensary, police 
thina, musifirkhina (or travellers’ rest-house), which is spacious and 
well built, some Government schools, a post-office, and cattle 
pound (or dak), The police force employed for the protection 
of the town is aboul 31 in number, 23 of these being foot, rural 
and district police, and the remainder mounted on either horses 
or camels, Rohri has a large number of Muhammadan places 
of worship, but the chief among them are two magjids of some 
antiquity ; one, known as the “Jami Mazjid,” was built in m1 992 
(A.D. 1§64) by Fatéh Khan, a lieutenant of the Mogal Emperor 
Akbar; it is a massive bui gloomy pile of red brick, covered with 
three domes, and is coated with glazed porcelain tiles, The 
other, the “ Idgah Magjid,” was erected in H. 1002 (A.D. 1593) by 
one Mir Musan Shah, The “War Mubarak,” a building about 
25 feet square, situate to the north of the town, was erected about 
H, 952 (A.D. 1545) by Mir Muhammad, the then reigning Kalhora 
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prince, for the special reception of a hair from the beard of the 
prophet Muhammad, which had previously been brought to Rohri 
by an Arab named Makdiim Abdil Baki, This hair, to which 
miraculous properties are ascribed by the faithful, is in amber, 
which again is inclosed in a gold case set with rubies and 
emeralds, the gift of Mir Ali Murid of Khairpur. This precious 
relic is exposed to view in the month of March of cach year, 
when the hair is made by some mechanical process to rise and 
fall, a fact which the devotees are led to believe procecds from 
supernatural agency. ‘Rohri possesses a municipality, established 
in 1855, and the town has, in consequence, been greatly nuproved 
both as regards health and appearance, ‘This is strikingly shown 
in the Cowper Ganj, one of the new quarters of the town, which 
was so called after an energetic Deputy Colleclor of that name, 
who some years ago greatly exerted himself in improving the 
place and its neighbourhood, The population of Rohri, according 
to the census of 1872, was found to be 8580, of whom 4766 are 
Hindiis, and the remainder (3813) Musalmans, The former, 
who are mostly of the Banya caste, ale engaged in trade, banking 
and money-broking, while the Muhammadans are chiefly of the 
Kazi, Saiyad, Bhuta, Kori, Patoli, Muhana, Khati, Mémon, Shékh, 
and Shikari tribes, The trade of the place is for the most part in 
grain of different sorts, oil, ghi, salt, fuller’s earth (dé), lime, and 
fruits of various kinds. A silk cloth, called ‘asa, is manu 
factured in this town, as well as gold and silver bracelets and 
other ornaments. Paper of an indifferent quality is also made 
here, but, taken as a whole, the manufactures of the place are, 
comparatively speaking, unimportant. Much of the trade ol 
‘Rohri consists of the articles already mentioned in the notice of 
the export and import trade of the Rohri Deputy Collectorate, 
and the same may be said of that in transil, The chief people 
of note residing in Rohri are the Saiyads, who have held lands in 
this district for several centuries, Among them are Nur Sadik 
Ali Shah, Mifn Janiilah Shah, Mifin Murad Ali Shah, Mian 
Kalandar Bakhsh, Miin Hamzfli Shah, Miin Khair Muhammad 
Shah, and others, Of the Hindi community the chief persons 
of note are Dewan Laldas, and Shét Subhagchand. Opposite “tc 
Rohri on the Indus is the small island of Khwaja Khizr, famous 
for the shrine of a deceased Pir, who is reverenced under that 
name by the Muhammadans, and worshipped by the Hindis as 
a river-god under that of Jinda Pir, This shrine, which is said 
to have been founded in m1, gqr (A.D, 925) by a Delhi merchant, 
has, like others of its class, the usual traditionary tale connected 
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with il, ‘This merchant, by name Shah Husain, was with his 
daughter travelling down the Indus by boat on his way to Mekka, 
On his arrival at the city of Aror, Dalurai, the Hindii king of that 
country, who had heard of the great beauty of Shih Husain’s 
daughter, demanded her in manage, but he met with a refusal on 
the plea that iL was impossible for the daughter of a follower of 
the Prophet to wed with a Hindi, Not content with this reply, 
the king determined to carry her off by force, but on the girl 
offering up prayers to Khwaja Khizr, she was answered by the 
siant, who directed her father to unloose the boat. As soon as 
this was done the course of the Indus changed, and the stream 
began to flow towards Rohri, whither also the boat was canied in 
safety. In gratitude for this miraculous deliverance, Shah Husain 
resolved to erect a sbrine in honour of the saint who had thus 
befiiended them, and, in answer to his prayer, he was directed to 
carry out his purpose on a smal] island a little to the north of 
Bukkur, and here the father built a mosque and tomb, which in 
after years was enlarged by wealthy votaries, who are said to have 
covered the door of the o1iginal tomb with sheets of silver, The 
area of this shrine within the walls extends to a little more than 
half an acre, and is the only spot in the island which is not covered 
with water during the inundation season, It is here that in the 
months of March and April of each year many thousands of both 
Musalmains and Hindis come from all parts of Sind to do 
honour to the Pir, who they declare is not dead, but simply 
invisible. 

Rustam, a village in the Sukkur talika of the Sukkur and 
Shikaxpur Deputy Collectorate, seated on the Sind canal, and 
distant 9 miles north-east of Shikdxpur, with which town, as also 
with Abad Melani, Chak and Nur Muhammad Sujrih, it has 
road communication, The town possesses a police “Hana, 
travellers’ bangalow and dharamsala, The population, numbering 
in all rz14, consists of 653 Musalmins, principally Saiyads, and 

. 461 Hindiis of the Brahman and Lohino castes. The chief 
occupation of the inhabitants is agriculture, the manufactures, 
being of no importance, 
we Saidpur, a talika (or sub-division) of the Roli Deputy 
Collectorate, containing an area of 167 square miles, with 3 
tapas, 36 villages, and a population of 20,488 souls, The 
revenue, imperial and local, of this sub-division during the four 
years ending 1873-74 is as follows :— 
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1870-71. 1871-72, 1872-74 | 1873-74, 










rupees. lupecs, rupees: rupees, 
Imperial 6 6 ee 33.449 46,858 42,018 4,640 
Local. 2 + pe 5,004 4,701 4,170 4,105 


Total pees. $8,483 51,559 46,188 | 45,746 








1 

Saidpur, a small and unimportant Government village, situate 
at the southern end of the Hyderabad range of hills in the 
Giini talitka of the Tanda Deputy Collectorate, distant 4 miles 
west of Tando Muhammad Khan, on the road to Katyar, It is 
the head-quarter station of a ‘Tapadar, and has a déra, but no 
police lines or dharamsiila. The inhabitants number rr19, 
Musalmans and Hindiis, but the number of each is not known, 
They are mostly of the cultivating class, with a few Waders, shop- 
keepers, weavers, &c, The chief person of any note in the place 
ds one Saiyad Kabul Muhammad Shah, a thriving landowner, 
There is but litle trade and no manufactures of any consequence 
in this village, Saidpur was built about 125 years ago by one 
Saiyad Mian Muhammad Shah, and is believed to have been more 
prosperous formerly than it is at present, 

Sakrand, a talika (or sub-division) of the Naushahro Deputy 
Collectorate, haying an area of 1399 square miles, with 8 tapas, 
74 villages, and a population of 53,566 souls. The revenue, 
imperial and local, of this sub-division during the four years 
ending 1873~74 is as follows :—~ 


1870-71 | 1871-72 1872-73. | 1874°7 4) 

















rupees npeess rupees. Lapecs, 
Impeial. .« 1,439 89,571 1,07,468 78,810 
Local, «e+ 11,627 9,882 10,895 8,270 
Total inpees | 1,03,066 | 995453 1,18, 363 87,080 


This taliika, which in area nearly equals in the aggregate that of 
the other three sub-divisions composing the Naushahro Deputy 
Collectorate, does not possess a single town having a population 
of 800 souls. Much of the land in the eastern portion of this 
sub-division is covered with sand-hills, and in point of fertility is 
far inferior to the Naushahro and Kandiiiro taltikas, Well cul- 
tivation, which is very common in the two latter districts, is in 
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the Sakrand taltika barely ever seen, and an agricultural well is 
rarely met with. 

Singhar, a taltika in the Thar and Parkar Political Superin- 
tendency, subordinate to the Khipra tlaka in the same district, 
(See Krurpra,) 

Sfinghar, a village in the Sanghar talftka of the Thar and 
Parkar district, distant about 70 miles N.W. from Umaskot, and 
connected by road .wilh the Lowns of Khipra, Jakhro, Jhol and 
Chatiari, A Mtikhtyarkar and Tapadar reside here. There is a 
police post of 17 men, as also civil and ctiminal cow's, a 
municipality, dharamsila, school, and cattle-pound, The inhabi- 
tants, 1234 in number, consist of 886 Musalmans, chiefly Nizamanis 
and Khaskélis, and 348 Hindits, mostly Lohanos, The local and 
transit trade of the place, as also its manufactures, seem to be 
of no importance, : 

Sangrar, a jagir town in the Rohvi talika of the Rohri 
division, in lat. 27° 4o' N., and long, 69° 7’ E,, and distant 20 miles 
south-east of Rohri. It has road communication with Roh, 
Dhandh, Wass and Saleh-pat, and there is also a well-defined 
pathway leading across the sand-hills into the Jaisalmir territory, 
The Rastern Nara river crosses the 10ad between this town and 
Rohri, This place possesses a Government vernacular school, a 
misafikhina, and a police “da with 8 policemen, It has a 
population of about 1116 souls, 703 of whom aie Lindiis, the 
gieat majority of these latter being Banyas, The remaining 413 
are Muhammadans, who are mostly of the Saiyad and Khaskéli 
castes, The Banyas are engaged chiefly in trade, which is carried 
on in wheat, juir, bijri, tice, oil, &c. There are no manufac 
tures of any importance here, ‘lhe Musalman portion of the 
inhabitanis form the greater number of the cultivators. The 
chief resident of note in this town is the Jagirdar, Saiyad Shah 
Mard Shih, This place was founded as late as 1840 by one 
Saiyad Bahadur Ali Shah, the father of the present Jagirdir, The 
former town of the same name was situate on the banks of the 
Nara, about a mile in distance from the present village. 

Sann, a town in the Manjhand taliika of the Sehwan Deputy- 
Collectorate, in latitude 26° N., and longitude 68° 8 TE. It is 
situate close to the western bank of the Indus, at the mouth of a 
torrent, which during rain in the Laki hills brings down a large 
quantity of water, and is on the main road leading from Kotri to 
Sehwan, being rz miles north of Manjhand, and 1x miles south 
of Amri, To the south-west of this place, and on the same 
torrent, is the vast but ruined fort of Rani-ka-Kot, said to have 
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been constructed by two of the Talpur Mirs carly in the present 
century. It was intended as a stronghold to serve not only ag a 
safe place for the deposit of their treasures, bul also lo afford a 
refuge for themselves in the event of their country being invaded, 
This forl is reported to have cost in its erection the large sum of 
twelve lakhs of rupees, but as the Sann river, which at one time 
is believed to have flowed near the walls, subsequently changed 
its course, and caused a scarcity of water in and about the place, 
it became as a natural consequence uninhabitable, and was there- 
fore abandoned, The Sann river, or Rani Nai, vow runs through the 
fort and it is stated that no scarcily of water in any way exists, 
This fort was considered by Captain Delhoste, who visited it 
many yeurs ago, to he sufficiently large to accommodate a force 
of gooo men, Sann is the head-quarter station of a Tapadar, and 
has a post-oltice, school, dharamsita and a small police post. The 
inhabitants, 1798 in number, comprise 1362 Musalmans of the 
Mémon and Muhana tibes, and 436 Hindis, mostly of the 
Lohaino caste. This place has no trade or manufactures of any 
consequence, but as it is situate on the trunk road, kafilas, with 
various commodities from Kandahar and Kelat, pass though it 
en route for South Sind, 

Sehwan, a division (or Deputy-Collectorate) in Central Sind, 
forming a portion of the Karachi Collectorate, 

Bounparics,—It is bounded on the north by the Mehar 
division of the Shikarpur district, the Gaj river forming for a con- 
siderable distance a well-defined boundary; on the east by the 
river Indus, which separates it from the Hyderabad Collectorate ; 
on the south by the Jerruck division of the Karachi Collectorate, 
and on the west by the Khirthar and Pabb mountains, which 
divide it from the territory of H.H. the Khan of Kelat, 

ArEaA—This district is about Too miles in length from north to 
south, with an average breadth of 36 miles, and its entire area, 
according to the Revenue Survey records, is 3646 square miles, 
excluding the hill district of Kohistan, which is merely connected 
with Sehwan, il would seem, for magisterial purposes, The exact 
area of each of the taltikas cannot be given, a part of the Kohis- 
tan haying been included in theni, but those entered in the fol- 
lowing table are taken from the xegisters of the professional 
survey, 200 square miles, or thereabouts, having, however, been 
added to the Kotri taliika, from which it had apparently been‘ 
omitted by an oversight. ‘The Sehwan district has 4 taltkas and 
27 tapas, as shown on next page. 
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Area in Number ‘Lowns having 800 
Taltka. Square Tapas. of Populae | Inhabitants, and 
jles Villages.| tion, upwards. 
t Pholji ‘ 
, Em chin ae 
3 Patoro . . A 
4, Buthi . hu 
1 Dadu. 746 |55. Badani . 72 | 66,350 Hany, 
® denna : TIairo Khan, 
» Kabiri ., 
9. Khachara . 
a euiran . 
2 Bibak, , 5 
3. Gaher , . ela 
4 alt ‘ hangar, 
§. Bhin ‘ Shih Tasan, 
2, Schwan 924}, 6 Akatar, , 74 | 541292 1) Aaa) 
k Khabiot . Talli, 
4 Sieeo Karampur, 
10, Atti. Bhs 
tu, Jhingir , 
lL Manjhand ‘ uate 
; . Nip. Sain 
3.-Manjhand, | 582 B Ane oid, @ 18,551 Manjiand. 
4, Sann, . Laki, 
Kotrt, 
1, Bada, 
; +» Bac soe Unmopur, 
4 Kotri, . | 684 {2 Bhiin . , 29 ., 
3. Band Via . ha os 
2 936 


The area in English acres of each talfika, showing that cul- 
livated, cultivable, and unarable, is also shown below :— 








Talnka, Ete Ree, | Cultivated, | Cultivable, 
acres, acres, 

1, Didu 477,440 | . 108,252 17,001 
2, Sehwan 591,360 92,337 30,020 
3. Manjhand. 372,480 17,194 27,699 
4 Koti . 6. 1 437,760 145315 27,417 


* Unarable, 


Acres. 
352,187 
489,003 
327 587 
396,028 





Asprct,—The aspect of this district differs in some respects 
from other parts of Sind, owing not alone to the hilly nature of 


a large portion of it, but also to its possessing the on! 





y lake (that 
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of the Manchhar) of any considerable size throughout Sind, .’The 
Dadi and Schwan taltikas have perhaps the finest wheat lands in 
the whole province, but there are nevertheless large tracts of 
kalar or salt soil, to be seen in different parts: of this division, 
‘There is an immense plain, known as the Kicha, extendin, 
front the Weslein Nara to the Khithar mountaing, which Hes 
somewhat higher than the land on the banks of the Nara, and is 
watered chiefly by the Nai Gaj, a river which takes its rise in’ 
Balochistin, and cnters Sind at a point where, as previously 
mentioned, it forms for some distance the boundary line between 
the two Collectorates of Shikdrpur and Karachi. The southern 
pait of the Kacha plain is watdred by numerous hill streams, but 
the supply from these is more precarious than that from the Nai 
Gaj, which is generally in flood once or twice in the year, The 
Laki hills, which are connected with the Khithar mountains, 
run from the Jatil range south-eastward towards the high land 
opposite Hyderabad, and ave known in different parts of the 
division under the hames of the Eii Laki, Dhaan Laki, and Hala 
Laki, These mountains are, it is believed, of recent formation, 
and contain a vast profusion of marine extvice, The organic 
remains of former ages are innumeiable; the asteroid, the cockle, 
the oyster, and almost every kind of sea-shell can be collected on 
the Laki range. Huge fissures, apparently produced by earth- 
quakes, traverse this range, and the frequent occurrence of hot 
springs and sulphurous exhalations exhibit signs of decided vol- 
canic action, Some parts, again, appear lo be of more ancient 
formation, as they produce lead, antimony and copper. The 
elevation of the highest part of this dreary and sterile range is 
estimated at from 1500 to 2000 fect. Betweén the towns of 
Laki and Sehwan, the mountain has a neaily perpendicular faee, 
about 600 feet high towards the Indus; between which and the 
precipice there was at one time a road, though in some places so 
narrow that only a single camel could pass ata time, In 1839 
this defile was washed away by the turbulent river, which after- 
wards swept along the base of the cliff. The length of the Laki 
range is about 50 miles, The Jatil hills also form a portion of 
the mountain system of this part of Sind, This range runs south- 
west from Schwan to Ditba, a distance of between 60 and 70 
miles, It is steep and of considerable height, probably in few 
places less than 2000 feet, 

Mancunar Laxz.—Another most important feature in the 
general aspeal of this district is the Manchhar lake, which is’ 
formed by the expansion of the Western Nara and the Aral 
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streams, “The first flows into it from the north, and the latter 
from ‘the Indus westward for a distance of about r2 miles; but 
the supply from the Nari is, it is said, trifling in quantity when 
compared with that thrown in by the Aral. It is, however, this 
latter stream which, on the subsidence of the inundation, affords a 
means of discharge for the redundant waters of the lake. During 
the period of inundation the Manchhar may be estimated at from 
15 to 20 miles in length, with a breadth of about 10 miles, but 
when the water is low this area is greatly contracted, and is then 
probably not more than 10 miles in diameter, The space left 
uncovered by the receding water is sown with grain, especially 
wheat, yielding magnificent crops. ‘Though shallow at the sides, 
the lake has a considerable depth of water in the middle, and so 
great is the quantity of fine fish that hundreds of boats are em- 
ployed in the fishery, ‘hey are taken mostly by spearing, the 
great profusion of weed preventing the employment of nets. In 
the season when the lotus is in blossom, the lake presents a very 
beautiful appearance, as ils surface, farther than the eye can reach, 
is ‘covered with an unbroken succession of bloom anil leaves, 
Within the last five or six years the Indus, which formerly flowed 
close to the town of Sehwan, has now left it three miles inland, 
and the Aral before reaching the Indus falls into a marsh, pro- 
ducing a bar of mud which prevents it from acting as an efficient 
source of drainage to the lake. The consequence of this has 
been that from four to five thousand acres of the best land 
in the lake are now never exposed, and cannot therefore any 
Jonger be cultivated, The question of removing this bar has 
been under the consideration of the Public Works Department, 
and a steam dredge ordered from England has already done much 
towards changing this state of things, and enabling the Aral 
stream to become lo some extent an efficient drainer of the super 
abundant waters of the Manchhar lake, There is no wooded 
land in this division, excepting the few Government foresis which 
are found growing on the banks of the river Indus, 
Hyprocrapiy.-The Government canals in the Sehwan dis- 


- trict are about 37 in number, including main feeders and their 


branches. The chief of these are the Western Nara, the Aral, 
the Phito and the Karo. The Western Nara enters the Dadi 
talitka of this division at ils rrath mile, and flows nearly due 
south till it enterg the Manchhar lake ; it has numerous brariches, 
somé of these being the Niirwih, Karo, wilh others of a smaller 
size, The following is a list of the various canals in this dis- 
trict -— . 
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The Manchhar lake contributes in a considerable degree to the 
irrigation of the Sehwan taltika; thus the Khabrot, Bubak, Gaher, 
Akatar and Supar tapas of that sub-division are almost entirely 
irrigated from that source, and the Shih Hasan and Jhangir 
tapas partially so, The average annual revenue from it for the 
five years ending 1873-74 was 47,612 rupees, The only Zamindari 
canal is the Nitrwih, which enters the Dadi talika from the 
Mehar district, and waters the Fatehpur and Mundar tapas, The 
clearance of the Government Canals is now carried out by the 
Public Works Department, 

Duanpis.—There are two dhandhs in the Sehwan taltka, 
situate at Karampur and Talti, and another known as the Sial 
dhandh, in the Dadu talitka, Of the two first mentioned, each is 
about two miles long, with a breadth of one mile, aid both are the 
means of irrigating an extensive area of land. The Sial dhandh 
is a small but narrow cut, more hke a canal than a sheet of water ; 
it is not more than two miles in length, 

Hor Sprincs,—There is a spring of sulphurous water, having 
a temperature ranging, it would seem, from ro2° to 124° Far, 
at Laki, a lown situate a short distance south of Sehwan, close 
to the west bank of the Indus and adjacent to the entrance of the 
Laki pass. It flows from the base of a calcareous precipice 
6oo feet high, known as the , Dhara hill, The Laki mountains 
slope down to the west of the town, abutting on the Indus a little 
to the north of it, ‘The spring popularly known as the “ Dhara 
Tirth,” is much frequented by persons suffering from skin diseases 
and rheumatism, and was some years ago cleared out, and bathing 
cisterns erected, 

Cumarr.—The climate of the Sehwan division, owing to its 
great length, varies considerably ; thus it is never so hot in the 
southern portion of this districtas it is in (he more northern taltikas 
of Dadu and Sehwan, where the heat in the summer season is 
intense, arising in a great measure from the close proximity of 
the Laki range of mountains, which, being devoid of all vegeta- 
tion, become, from their heated state, tha source of an excessively 
high temperature to the surrounding country. It is mainly on this 
account that the town of Sehwan is so unsuited as a residence 
during the hot weather for Europeans, and the Deputy Collector 
of the district remains in consequence, at that period of the year, 
at the moze temperate town of Kotri, on the Indus, The hot 
season commences about the middle or end of March, reaches its 
maximum in the month of July, and lasts till the end of August, 
when the temperature becomes tolerably cool, The cold weather 
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begins towards the end of October, and finishes about the middle 
or end of March. Owing to the causes already mentioned, the 
temperature in the cold weather is never so low as in other parts 
of Sind. During March dust-storms are frequent, with high 
winds and occasional showers of rain; hot winds blow during 
April, May, June and July, which are unquestionably the hottest 
months of the year. The following table will show the yearly 
range of the temperature at the station of Sehwan during the eleven 
years ending with 1874, It has been found impossible to supply 
any tabulated statement of the temperature at Kotri for a series 
of years as no regular records appear to have been kept, either 
at the Flospital or by the Indus Steam Flotilla Company, but from 
returns received for the three yeas ending with 1874, it would 
scem that the"naximum yearly temperature of Kotrl is 107°, the 
minimum 46° and the mean 76°. 


SELLWAN, 


Year. { Maximum, Minimum. 





The average annual maximum and minimum temperature of 
Sehwan' during this period of eleven years, is thus rzx°8° and 
55'9° respectively, ‘The rainfall generally in. this division is 
somewhat heavier than in other parts of the province, as will be 
scen from the following observations kept at the two stations of 
Sehwan and Kotri, for a period of nine years respectively :— 


2¥v¥3 
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SuHWAN ¢ yearly average fall, 6°43 inches, 


Month, 





anuary 

cbruary 
Match. 
April. 
M 


October « 
November, y eee se 
December, | “82 1°85 














Total, | s'93 | 1'22 ; 3°57 e15 5°70 | 40} Bog 776 | 4°13 





Korrr: yearly average fall 8°09 inches. 
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September. } 1°93 | 50) +35 | 5°33 
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November . 
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Total . 12°68 | 5°55 1°75 23°13 | 

















Disrases,—The diseases commion to this division are those 
which prevail génerally in other parts of Sind, Tevéts ‘of dif 
ferent types are very rife at the setting in of the cold season, and 
in the hot weather, external inflammations, ulcers and skin diseases 
prevail to a considerable extent, Epidemic cholera visited the 
town of Schwan and its neighbourhood in June 1865, and again 
in 1867 and 1869, but in the town of Kotri, in the fatter year, 
there was a fearful visitation of this terrible disease, resulting in a 
very heavy mortality, It commenced on the 8th of September, 
and is supposed to have been brought in the first instance across 
the river from the town of Hyderabad, but the disease itself was 
then travelling down the river from Sukkuy, and a flotilla steamer 
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from the latter place brought down two cases on the tath of Sep- 
tember, A few days after this, all the low-lying land between the 
European station and the hills was flooded by a large body of 
water from the Baran, and this, added to an extremely sultry heat 
then prevailing, is believed to have caused in part the extraordinary 
mortality which attended the cholera epidemic at Koiri. As the 
month wore on, the disease raged with still greater severily, and 
from.the 18th to the 28th no less than §03 porsons were attacked, 
of whom 399 died, Afler the 28th it rapidly abated, but did not 
leave the place till the rath of October following, A camp hos- 
pital close to the town was provided for the reception of cholera 
patients, and here 81 cases were treated, of whom, however, §1 
died. Cholera sheds had previously been put up at Midni and 
Khinpuy, two outlying hamlets of the town, and the Kotri govern- 
ment authorities were unremitting in their endeavours to relieve 
the suffering inhabitants during this terrible visitation. The police 
returns (including the hospital cases), which dated, however, a week 
after the outbreak of the disease, showed 651 persons attacked, of 
whom sro died, This points to a death-rate of 78 per cent, ; and 
if the population of Kotri be reckoned at about 8000, it will be 
seen that more than 6 per cent, of the inhabitants were swept away 
by this fearful scourge, 

So1ns,—The different soils prevailing in this division are, for 
the most part, the same as those found in other patls of Sindh, 
but have names peculiar to the district, There are, as elsewhere, 
large tracts of salty land to be found, known as “ falar,” Mitidiri 
is a soil unmixed with any salt; gasar isa light, dusty sort of soil ; 
dasar is a loose, light soil, mixed with sand; dangaché is land 
with a very little salt init; so@ddsi is a sandy soil; and gawd isa 
claycy sort of soil, used for building purposes. About the year 
1859, some deposits of what was considered to be coal were dis- 
covered in the Lainah valley in Kohislain, not very far from 
Kotri, but on investigation they turned out, unfortunately, to be 
merely a lignite, useless for either steam or smelting purposes, 
This result was atrived at by the exploration of the coal-fields by 
some of the Sind railway staff, under the direction of Mr, John 
Brunton, the chief engineer, 

AnimMats,—The wild animals common to the Schwan district 
are_those generally met, with in other parts of Sind, such as 
panthers, hycenas, wild hog, wolves, foxes, jackals, the “piarho” 
or hog deer, and the “ chinkdra” or ravine antelope. The tiger 
is never seen in this division. Among birds there’is the ubira 
(or tiliir), a kind of bustard, which, on account of its excessive 
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wariness, can only be approached and shot by the sportsman from 
the hack of 4 camel. ‘There are also grouse, ployer, partridge, 
quail (grey), wild geese, snipe, and numerous varieties of duck, 
Cools, crancs, Jamingoes, pelicans, herons, bilterns, storks, tarns 
and cormorants abound. The greater number of these birds visit 
the Manchhar lake, a fayourile resort for them during the cold 
season, Rayens are found in the hilly portion of the district in 
large numbers, Of reptiles, alligators are to he seen, strangely 
enough, in several of the hill streams, though how they got there 
is nol so easily explained ; tortoises and turtle are met with in the 
Indus and in canals, There are numerous kinds of snakes in this 
district, some poisonous, others harmless; among them are the 
nig (or cobra), the Aidi, which is unfortunately very common ; 
the ghoréla, dém7iAi (or two-mouthed), the daman and korari, 
Pythons are reported to exist among the hills, but they are rarely 
met with, The sa khun a species of lizard, is said by the 
natives to be so poisonous as to cause immediate death, but this 
opinion is not verified by uropean experience. Among insects 
there is a kind of bectle of a brown colour, which does much 
damage to the wheat crops, Hornets of an enormous size are 
met with in the hills and on the Gaj river, The body of this for- 
midable insect is of a yellow colour; the tail is banded in black 
and white, and its sting is very severe, Visitations from locusts 
are frequent, and one which happened in 1869 caused great 
destruction. The domestic animals in the Sehwan district are the’ 
camel, buffalo, ox, sheep, donkeys, goats, dogs and cats, There 
are two varieties of the sheep, one having four, and the other two 
horns ; large flocks of these, and goats owned by Baloch tribes, 
are kept in the hills when forage is obtainable, but are brought 
down to the plains when grass is to he found there, Camels are 
bred to a considerable extent in this division, 

Vecuran.e Propuctions.—The principal vegetable produc- 
tions of the Sehwan division are judr, the staple food of the 
inhabitants, of which there are several varielies; wheat, the 
crops of which, especially in the Dadu and Sehwan talukas, are 
remarkably fine ; several oil-bearing plants, such as the til, jambho 
(Zruca sativa), and ahur (Sivapis ramosa); saxson, or mustard 
(Sinapis glauca); rice, which is grown to the south of the 
Manchhar lake, and along the banks of the Western Nari; matar 
(Lathyrus satious) and gram axe also produced, the last on a 
small scale only. But little cotton is grown ; the best is raised in 
the extensive Kacha plain, the soil of which is admirably suited 
for its cultivation, Tobacco and indigo are produced to a small 
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extent, and the hemp grown in this division is famous throughout 
Sind, Garden vegetables, such as melons (water and musk), 
brinjals or egg-plants, onions, garlic, coriander and some others 
are generally cultivated. The fruit-trees are not numerous, Man- 
goes of an indifferent kind are reared, as also peaches, apples 
(small and sour), grapes, figs, pomegranates and guavas, Date- 
tree groves are to be met with in several places, and there is a 
fine one at Kofri, the produce from which realises about two thou- 
sand rupees yearly, Among timber-trees the most common is the 
babul, or babar (Acacia Arabica), of which the Government forests 
in this district are mainly composed, Other timber-trees are the 
khan or wild olive, used for making native combs; the tali 
(Dalbergia sissoo), which is scarce, and the nim (Azadirachta 
Indica). 

The following is a list of the Government forests in this 
division, with the approximate area. of each in English acres, and 
their revenue for the year 1873-74 — 


Area in Revenue for 
Forests. English Actes. 


x, Karampur . 1,987 
2, Keti Khanot . te 
3 Unarpur . . 
4, Manjhand 

~Buto . + ¢ 

» Ghag oo 
y. Karo-khaho . 


24,474 | 31,857 , 





These forests were planted about a.D, 1790, by the Mirs Murad ° 
Ali, Karam Ali and Ghul&m Ali Talpur, ‘They comprise the 
forest tapa of Unarpur, and are under the charge of a Tapadir 
of the Sind Forest Department, The revenue from these forests 
is made up mostly from the sale of fire and building wood, culti- 
vation, grazing fees, sale of babul pods, charcoal, and fisheries, In 
the hills of this division there is a kind of dwarf palm, called “ pis” or 
“pish” (Chamerops Ritchiana), which is much used by the Brahui 
tribes in manufacturing ropes, twine, sandals, mats and baskets, The 
lai (Zamarix dieca) in some places becomes a timber-iree, but is 
more oflen met with as a low jungle-wood in fields that have Jain 
fallow for any length of time, In the cold weather it gives out a 
kind of manna known as gam or maki, which is much used in 
native confectionery. There are two important edible roots 
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called /orhz and deh, which are chiefly collected about the Man- 
cbhar lake, and are much esteemed by the natives. They ae the 
roots of two water-lilies, the paban” (edumbium speciosum), and 
the “kini or piini” (Ajmphea pubescens), The tubers of this latter 
are eaten either raw, roasted, or boiled, and have a flavour between 
potatoes and chestnuts, 

FisHertis,—The fisheries of this division, owing to the exis- 
tence of the Manchhar lake, are not only numerous, but a source 
of considerable revenue to the Government, The Pala fishery 
contract is sold annually at Hyderabad,-and the half-share of this, 
which is carried to the credit of the Schwan district, may be esti- 
mated at between r1,o00 and 12,000 rupees. One-third of the 
fish caught becomes the property of the Government, The prin- 
cipal fish, in addition to the pala, which may be considered the 
finest in Sind, are the dambhro (or chelri), a 1eddish-coloured 
fish, often attaining an enormous size; it ranks, according to 
native taste, next to the pala in excellence; the morako; the 
gandan, a long, sharp, and very bony fish, of a silver colour, in 
Jength from three to five feet; the shakir, the murrel of the 
Dekhan ; the jerkho, the largest fish in Sind; goj and lor, or 
eels; khaggo, or catfish; the popri, the dohi, the theli; gangat, 
or prawns; the danur, and the singari. The following is a list of 
the fisheries in each talika, with the amount of revenue derived 
from them by the Government :— 


Taloke, Name of Fishery, Coveramnent 


1. Kotti =... | Miscellaneous tanks . 
2,Ménjhand . | Ditto . . soe 
The Manchhar ‘Lake | oe 


rupees. 


3 Sehwan. . |{ The Karampur and Talti chandss 
andotheis. 6 6 + + 4 


4. Dadu. » | Miscellaneous canals and tanks . 


Total . 





Next in value to the ge/a fishery comes that of the Manchhar 
lake, which is very lucrative, though about one-half of the annual 
revenue is derived from the netting of wild fowl, which, as pre- 
viously mentioned, resort to this large sheet of water during the 
winter months in countless myriads, The methods used, both in 
netting these birds and in catching fish in the Manchhar, are thus 
described by Mr. H, E, James, Bo. C.S,, for some time a Deputy 
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Collector of this division ;— The most destructive mode is the 
stretching of a net between two islands, and at night driving flocks 
of birds from a great distance towards it against the wind. When 
the birds have approached sufliciently near to the net, a shout is 
raised, on which they all rise, and flying against the net, become 
entangled in ils meshes, Others are caught by nets placed in 
shallow water, where they love to wade and feed, Many coots, 
with which the lake is in some parts perfectly black, are destroyed 
by bows and arrows, A flock of them is driven along while four 
or five men, not far from one another, stand in a line prepared to 
meet them, As soon as the coots come near, they rise and fly 
over the heads of their destroyers, who fire at them with blunted 
arrows, and with such astonishing skill that few birds aimed at 
are missed, The force of the arrow stuns or disables the bird, 
which falls into the water, and is then secured with ease,” Another 
plan of entrapping ducks and geese on the river, not mentioned 
by Mr, James, is both novel and ingenious. The native puts off 
from the bank on a reed float, surrounded with green twigs to hide 
his head, gets in among the unwary birds floating along with the 
cwrent, and pulls them one by one under water by the legs 
securing them to a noose which he has arranged under the float: 
after he has bagged a sufficient number, he quietly puts off to 
shore and carries them alive to the nearest poarket, Mr. James thus 
speaks of the spearing and netling of fish in the Manchhar Lake: 
-— The chief weapons for catching dambhro and gandan are the 
spear and net, ‘The fisherman’s boat, which is flat-bottomed, and 
therefore perfecily steady, is propelled by one man, while another, 
armed with three or four light cane spears, each about eight feet 
long and barbed at the tip, stands at the prow, his eyes intently 
fixed on the water, Suddenly he sees a fish flash away through 
the weeds five or six yards off. Quicker than thought he hurls 
his handful of spears in the direction the fish has taken, and while 
some go harmlessly by, it is speedily scen that one or two have 
struck the mark, ‘The shaft becoming entangled in the weeds, 
the fish cannot go far, and he is thus speedily followed and lifted 
into the boat, It may be that the fisherman sees a huge fish lying 
amidst a clump of water-lilies, The boat is immediately turned, 
and the fish quietly stabbed with one spear, which it is nol neces- 
sury to throw, and is secured without further trouble. The way 
in which most fish are netted is as follows :—A. net is arranged in 
the shape of a double circle, about ten yards across. It is sup- 
ported by poles, and is fastened to the bottom by divers, It only 
reaches the surface of the water, and is there met by a second 
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net, about four feet deep, which hangs from the top of the poles, 
This net is turned up when it reaches the water, so as to form a 
small bag running xound the base of it. When the net has been 
fixed, boats in number from ten to twenty range themselves in a 
circle round it, within a radius of a quarter of a mile or more, At 
each of the four points of the compass is a boat, in which sits a 
man with a very large circular brass dish placed before him bottom 
upwards, The signal is given, and the boats go round and round 
in a circle, the men with the plates drumming on them with sticks 
and making a great noise. Round and round they go, slowly but 
gradually narrowing the circle around the net, The fish, fiightened 
by the din and not daring to escape through the midst of the 
boats, press nearer and nearer to the net, until they go up the 
opening and find themselves unable to get out, Then when the 
boats approach, huge dambhros are seen flinging themselves into 
the air to a height of three or four feet, hoping to jump over the 
lower net, but only to strike against the upper one and fall into 
the bag below, a self-made prey, In the meantime, men with 
spears hurl them at the huge gandans, which are unable to leap, 
and lifting them high in the air over the net, deposit them in 
the boats, Divers then go inside the net, and examine it care- 
fully under water, securing such fish as may be endeavouring to 
force a passage through it, These men in their habits seem 
almost amphibious. After remaining under water an incredibly 
long time, one of them will rise to the surface with two or three 
fish, and before it seems possible he can have taken sufficient 
breath, down he goes again, After all the fish have been taken, 
the nets are removed and the puty go home, In the way here 
described many hundredweights of fish are killed at a time.” 

Poru.ation,—The population of the Sehwan district, like that 
of other paits of Sind, is made up of the two gieat classes, the 
Muhammadans and Hindus, the aggregate being about 162,836, 
of whom 139,158 are Musalmans, mostly Sindis, Balochis and 
Brahuis, while the Hindus, numbering in all 23,291, are chiefly 
of the Brahman, Lohino and Amil castes, the remaining 387 
comprising non-Asialics and other nationalities, There are 
thus 45 souls to the square mile; but it is to be remembered 
that quite two-thirds of the land in this division is unarable, 
The Musalman portion of the community may be classed as 
follows :— 







‘Tribes. 


t. Balochis. , . 


2 Sindis . . 


3. Salyads . . 
4 Shekhs , . , 
5. Patans . . . 
6. Mogals 
7. Memons, &c, 
8 Allothes . , 
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Sub-divislons of Tribes, 













Jamifilis, Rind, Laghiris, Shahiinis, 
Gabols, Nizaminis, Chandins, Num- 
rias, Maris, &o, 


23,871 


46,122 | Shékh, Pahwar, Samma, Simra, Mo- 
hana, Kalhora, Shora, Uto, Bajur, 


Babar, Koigjo, and numeious 
others. 
2,664 | Bokhari and Lekherayl, ‘ 


3,082 
395 
230 

2,938 

591856 






















In these ate no doudt included many 
Sikhs and Sindis, but the census 
papeis of 1872 do not afford any 

details, 









1,39, 158 





Hinpbs, 





Castes, 





1, Brahmans. 
a. Kshatrins. 
3. Waishia » . 


4. Stdias and other 
onstes . 


Total... 











Number. Subdlvisions of Castes. Remneks, 
640 | Pokarno, Saisitdh 
258 
20,030 | Lohiino, with thelr sulk {| A few 
divisions the Amils and! Zimils & 
Sikhs, Wanyns 
claim to 
be Ksha- 
2,363 | Soniito, &e, is 
23,291 








Among the various Baloch iribes enumerated above, it may be 
mentioned that Rasil Bakhsh is at the head of the Gabols, and 
Sardar Khan, the Jagirdar of Kotsi, is the chief of (he Ntmria clan, a 
purely Sindi tribe, The Shahanis live to the west of the Manchhar 
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Lake, and the Lagharis northwards in the Kacha plain ; the chief 
of this latter tribe is one Parial Khan, The Jamilis reside mostly 
in the western part of the Dadu and Sehwan taltikas; Bakhshu 
Khan is their chief The Rinds are found scattered about the 
hills, and are not numerous, but they are generally looked upon 
as the leading tribe among the Balochis. ‘The language of the 
Baloch tribes is altogether different from the Sindi tongue, ordi- 
narlly spoken among the people of the province, The Muhanas, 
or fishermen, and especially those of the Manchhar lake, are a 
fine, tall and stalwart race, and their women are considered—by 
the natives of Sind at least—to be very beautiful, ‘The people of 
this tribe, though looked upon as low in the social scale, are not 
without energy ; they are good cultivators, and one of them, by 
name Ahmad, is at present one of the wealthiest Zamindars in 
the Sehwan talike, Among the Hindu portion of the population 
the Brahman caste is few in number, the Lohanos forming the 
great mass of this class of the inhabitants, The Amils are not a 
distinct caste of themselves, but merely a division of the Lohainos 
according to occupation. Both are of the Waishia (Vani or 
Banya) caste, but the Lobanos greatly preponderate in number, 
In their habits, both Hindiis and Muhammadans are, as a rule, 
very dirty in their persons, lazy but good-tempered, Both classes 
are great smokers, and in this respect are much addicted to pre- 
parations of bhang, ganjo and charas, Opium is more often eaten 
than smoked, except in the town of Kotri. In dress, food, and 
clothes there is nothing to distinguish the people of this divi- 
sion from the same classes in other parts of Sind, 

Crime.—tThe great crime of this district, as in Sind generally, 
appears to be cattle-lifting, but housebreaking, dacoity, and other 
serious offences are uncommon, or at least nol so frequent as in 
many parts of British India, The nature of the country, and a 
scanty population, s¢em to offer peculiar facilities to the offence of 
cattle-stealing, and it is not, therefore, a matter of astonishment 
that it should be indulged in by the predatory tribes of the district, 
who have long regarded the theft of cattle as a very small matter, 
and more as a means of retaliation than in the light of a crime, 
The following tables, criminal and civil, for the four years ending 
1874, will give statistics of the chief crimes committed, and the 
amount of litigation prevailing among the people of the Sehwan 
division :— 
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I. CRIMINAL, 




















Tiurts, Theft 
Assaults, ents: | Recelving 
‘i 5 House- | Highway | Other 
Year, |Murders,| and use af| Stolen i 
ar, Cental Troperty. brenking.) Robbery. | Offences, 
Force, 























yr § gor 35 53 3 346 
1872| 6 | 39r 40 50 3 4k 
1873 | 2 4gt 33 56 3 887 

355 ar 37 3 982 

















Il, Cryin, 


Suits for Land, | Suits for Money. | Other Suits. | Total. 





Value, | No, | Value. No. 


625 | 533 | 52,502 2,088 55,215 
1,230 | 953 | $7,726 4a 591377 
2,303 't,102 | 88,617 91,694 

326 | 998 | 66,921 67,357 





EsraBLisHMENTSs.—As in other Deputy Collectorates in Sind, 
the chief revenue and magisterial authority in the Sehwan district 
is vested in a Deputy Collector, who is a full-power magistrate 
ag well in the division under his’ charge. Ordinarily he has a 
native Assistant Collector under him, There are four Miikht- 
yarkars, one in charge of each taltike, who, in addition to their 
revenue and judicial duties, were formerly required to atlend to 
the canals in their district, and to the various public works 
carried out by the Engineer Department, but this is not now the 
case, In subordination to the Mikhtyarkars are a large number 
of Tapadars, each in charge of a cluster of villages called a 
“tapa.” Their duties are purely of a revenue nature, and each : 
is ordinarily assisted by two Zofars or messengers, For the 
magisterial management of the hill district of Kohistin there 
is a Kotwal, with the powers of a subordinate magistrate, 
having his head-quarters at Bila Khin’s Thina. The entire 
civil revenue establishment of the Sehwan division, costing 


po2 
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annually between 35,000 and 40,000 rupees, consists of the 
following officials :— 


1 Deputy Collector, 
t Aseistant Collector. 
4 Mihtyirkirs, 

2 Kotwals, 


27 Tapadirs. 
33 Minshis. 
92 Peons and Kotiis. 


Civit. Courts.—There are two subordinate civil courts in this 
division, one at Sehwan and the other at Kotri; the original 
jurisdiction of the former extends over the taltikas of Sehwan, 
Dadu and Manjhand, the judge visiting the towns of Johi, 
Dadu and Manjhand twice a year on circuit, The original juriscic- 
tion of the Kotti civil court extends over not only the Kotri and 
Kohistan taltikas, but the Tatta and Mirpur Sakro taliikas of the 
The judge visits the towns of Biila 
Khan’s Thino and Unarpur once a year, and the towns of Jerruck, 
Tatta, and Mirpur Sakro twice a year on circuit, 

Porice,— The total number of police of all descriptions 
employed in the Sehwan division is 294, of whom 68 are mounted 
There is thus one policeman to 


+ Jerruck division as well. 


either on horses or camels, 


every §54 of the population. 


This force is distributed as 
























follows : 
‘Taldka. Mounted | Foot | Municipal Remarks, 
1 Dadu . 25 4 The force distributed in the 
4 Kohistin distiict is not 
included in this. 
2, Sehwan. . 16 23 
3. Manjhond . a 6 
4 Koti . 16 18 There was a European In- 
" spector of town police at 
Kotri, but the post has 
—— p—————| _ heen abolished, 
Total. . 68 








This body of police forms a portion of the large force employed 
throughout the Karachi Collectorate, and is under the charge 
of an Inspector of the second grade, whose head-quarters are at 


Sehwan. 


Revenut,—The revenue, imperial and local, of the Sehwan 
district, which is made up mostly from land, abkari and stamps, 
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is shown, under its separate heads, for the five years ending 
1893-74 — 


I. IMPERIAL REVENUE, 







Realisations in 





3869-70, | 1870-71. r8yi-72. 1872-73. 1873-74. 

















rupees, rupees, rupees, rupees, rupecs, 
Land Tax. . | 3,518,506 } 2,78,948 | 1,91,468 | 1,80,737 | 1,62,233 
Abkiri . . | 34.400 | 30,338 | 16,423 | 19,750] 25,925 


ee ane 5,038 4,164. 7,940 10,192 11,360 
Stamps . .| 16,432| 12,880} 19,273] 23,272] 20,348 


Salt... | 7,085) 74a | 11270 | 24754 24308 
Postal pee 8,065 7,087 | ° 8,219 2,463 71340 








ment , 
Telegraph De- 

partment 
Income = (Li- 


Goiicate) |} %7364 1 28746 | 3,854] 1,085 












AX. 6 oe 
git ent 154370 | 19,305 31157 2,668 
iscellaneous 15 2,540 3,856 ai 


391,453 | 2,55,460 










2,42,92% | 2,35, 109 











Total rupees | 4,22,215 








YW, Locau Revenue, 


Realisations in 


et 


1869-70, 1870-71, | 1871-79, 1872"73, 1873-74. 
ee ae, re ene 


rupees, n rupees. rupees, rupees, . 
Cess on Land 
and Sayer)! 23,743 15,763 20,510 17,208 
Revenue 
Percentage on 
Alienated 625 . 306 298 678 
Lands_. 
Cattle Pound k 
and = Ferry 3,991 . 6,841 7,087 7,911 
Funds , 
Fisheries... | 16,661 18,018 195277 125394. 14,878 
Fees and ee, 3 to 
cence, . on se 
Tolls . ‘1,750 1,736 1,650 1,625 1,825 


Total rupees | 46,770 | 39,999 | 41,850 | 41,924 
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In the matter of absari revenue it may be mentioned that 
spirituous liquor was formerly made in a Government distillery 
at Kotri, but this was done away with in 1862, when all Govern- 
ment distilleries were suppressed in the Karachi Collectorate. 
The present system is to farm the monopoly of manufacture and 
retail of liquor, which is made generally from “ maura” and mo- 
lasses, and sometimes from grapes. It may here be remarked 
that the consumption of intoxicating liquors in this division is 
small, A toll used to be levied on a drawbridge on the trunk road 
to Shikarpur, which crosses the Aral river at Schwan, but this has 
lately been withdrawn, This bridge is so constructed as, when 
opened, to permit the passage of boats undeineathit. The right of 
manufacturing salt is now sold by auction to the highest bidder. 

Survey AND SETTLEMENT,—The Sehwan division, which has 
long since been surveyed topographically, has also had the new 
settlement introduced into all its taliikas for periods ranging from 
nine to ten years, Those in the Kotri and Sehwan talikas 
have again been revised but not yet introduced, and revision of 
opérations ate also in progress in the Dadu talfika, The rates 
now in force, with other information connected with them, are 
given on the opposite page. 

With the exception of the Kotri talika, the darami (or rain- 
land) in this division has not been surveyed, This description 
of land is so abundant, and the population so scant, that any one 
can take up and cultivate it; but it is generally everywhere 
understood with whom the right to cultivate certain lands lies, 
and this is never interfered with, 

Tenures, —The prevailing tenure in this division is the Zamin- 
dari, that is to say, that which obtains more or Jess al) over the 
province, The principles of this tenure will be found fully treated 

or in the introductory portion of this work, (See page 79 
of Chapter IV.) 

JAcms—There is a very considerable quantity of land held 
in jagir in this division, chiefly in the Dadu taltka, the entire 
area throughout this Deputy Collectorate being not under 200,000 
acres, or about one-twelfth of its whole area, The following is 
a list of the Jagirdars of different classes, with the extent of each 


holding. 
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‘Where situate, 


x, Kotri . 
2, Schwan . 
3. Aridi. 
4 Bubak , 
5. Dadi. 
6, Manjhand | Sept, 1861. ] 1,379 
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There are 38 Seridars in this division, who hold in the aggre- 
gate nearly 130 acres of land. ‘These are distuibuted through- 


out the four taltikas as follows :— 




















Tatts, pier) it 

aces: gontas 

1 Dadu, , ewe ee 18 1,107 9 
2 Sehwan . 6. + 4 ee 6 127 19 
3 Manjhond . . en ee 4 2g 30 
4 Kotrl, 2. 6. 2) ew a 10 36 16 
{ 38 | 1,300 34 





The Mafidars are twenty-six in number ; 12 in the Kotri talake, 
and 11 and 3 respectively in the Sehwan and Manjhand taltikas. . 
Municipauitizs,—There are in the Sehwan Deputy Cotlec- 
torate six towns which possess municipal institutions ; these are 
Kotri, Sehwan, Arazi, Bubak, Didu and Manjhand. The receipts 


and disbursements of these municipalities for the three 
ending 1873-74 are as follows :— 








Date of 
Establishment, 


















1871-72, | 1872-73) 


rupees. 
7,010 


2,556 
nS 
1,025 
1,300 
837 



















rupees. wpe rupees aioe 
Jan., 1854, | 10,040 
July, 1854. } 4,119 
Dee, 1861, 1,067 
July, 1854, | 1,998 
May, 1856, | 2,112 








The income of these municipalities is derived principally 


1873-74. | 1871-72, | 187a~73, 


9,865 } 11,679 | 6,457 
3,604 | 3,685 | 2,448 
r,20r"] 1,133 623 
1,622] 1,801} 3,402 
3,985 | 1,607] 1,294 
1,477 | 1,159 810 


ea 








Recelpts in Disbursements in 





1873-74, 





rupees, 
10, 392 


45625 
223% 
2,391 
25399 
1,209 













from 


town duties, house tax, cattle-pound and market fees; and the 
expenses incurred are mostly on police, conservancy, education, 


arboriculture, roads, public works, &c, 


Mepicat Fstan.isHMenTs,—The medical institutions in this 
division consist of one hospital at Kotri and a dispensary at the 
town of Sehvan, The civil hospital at Kotri was established 
about the year 1847, is situate near the river, and has four 
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wards for European and one for native patients; each of the 
former can accommodate six and the latter sixteen persons, The 
staff employed consists of a Swgeon of the Bombay Medical 
Depaitment, who is the Civil Surgeon of the station ; a fist class 
hospital assistant, a native medical pupil, a vaccinater (who is 
paid by the Koti Municipality) and a small staff of servants and 
others, The table below will show the attendance, &c., at this 
Hospital during the two yeats ending 1874 :— 














‘Total Admusions in Casualties in Axorage Daily 
1873 1874, 1873. 1874 | 1873 | 1874. 
In-patients. . 330 212 19 20 12°4 74 


Out-patients . | 3,658 j 39483 5 I S74 38°38 


An apotheeary of the Bombay Medical Service, who has a small 
establishment to assist him, attends to the Sehwan Dispensary 
established in 1855. The municipality of this town conhibuted 
a monthly sum of 50 rupees towards this institution upto the 
year 1869, when it was discontinued ; but the same amount is 
now paid from the Local Funds. The following table will show 
the attendance, &c., at this dispensay duing the two years ending 
with 1874 — 


‘Total Admissions in Casualties in Axeroge Dally 


1873, 1874» 1873. 31874 1873. 1894+ 








In-patients .. 64 96 9 6 2°13 4'lZ 


Outpatients. | 3,302 | 2,721 [3 2 | 31°62 | 25°98 





Prisons.—There are lock-ups, or subsidiary jails, at the towns 
of Dadu, Sehwan, Manjhand and Koti, cach under the charge 
of the Miikhtyarkar of the talika, There are also lock-ups attached 
to the police stations at the following places :—~ 

Talika Dadi. —Johi, Tando Rahim Khan, Chini, Hairo 
Khan, Philji and Baghban, 

Talika Sehwan,—Bhan, Bubak, Jhangar, Shih Hasan, Arazi 
and Talti, 
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Taltika Manjhand,—Amri, Laki, Sann and Gopang. 

Talika Kotri— Budhapuy, Band Viva, Petro and Taung (in 
Kohistén), 

Epucation.—There were in 1873-74 in the Sehwan Deputy 
Collectorate 22 Government schools, with an attendance of 972 
pupils, There are but few private schools, in this division, a fact 
not greatly to be deplored, considering the poor amount of 
instruction which they afford. A considerable increase in Govern- 
ment schools may confidently be looked forward to in the future, 
in consequence of the adoption of the Hindu-Sindi character, 
which it is believed will attract to them very many boys of the 
Banya class) The number of Government schools in each 
talfika of this district is shown in the accompanying table :— 













Government Schools. 





Talika, MRR ate eee Remarks, 
Number. | Pupils. 
—_——_—_—_—_-_—- een tener epterrere 
1 Didu, . . . 5 165 
2 Schwan. . . 9 445 Of the Government schools, 


one is an Anglo-vernacular, 
and two are female schools, 


3. Manjhand , . 2 66 
4. Kotth, . 5 ¢ 6 296 One Anglo-veinacular and one| 
female school (Government), 

Total. . . 22 972 


‘ 

Acricutturn.—The seasons in which agricultural operations 
are carried on in this division appear to be the same as in other 
parts of Sind; nor do the crops raised in them, especially in 
that portion watered by canals from the Indus, differ in any 
marked degree from those produced elsewhere in the province, 
‘The northern part of the Kacha is watered by numerous little 
channels leading out from the Nai Gaj, each field being sur- 
rounded by an embankment ordinarily three feet or so in height; 
into these fields the water is allowed lo flow and stand for a cer- 
tain time, afler which it is drawn off into an adjacent field, and 
so on till all are irrigated. In this kind of land splendid juar 
crops are raised, and in favourable seasons it is not uncommon 
for three crops to be raised from one sowing, Some good cotton 
has also been grown in this part of the division, and the soil is 
believed to be well adapted to the growth of this staple. When 
heavy floods come down from the hills the area of cultivation is 
much reduced, owing to the “ bandhs,” or embankments, being 
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then broken down by the force of the water, which does not 
remain long enough on the land to allow of its being sufficiently 
moistened. In the southern portion of the Kacha similar agri- 
cultural operations are in force, aided by several hill streams, 
such as the Taki, Nali, and others, Cultivation is, however, 
more limited in area in this pait, owing to the more precarious 
nature of the water supply, Much cultivation is carried on in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Manchhar lake after the sub- 
sidence of the annual inundation waters, and fine crops of barley 
and wheat are raised on the land which then becomes exposed, 
On that part which is not left uncovered till late in the season 
pulse and oil-seed crops are produced, There is in this division 
but little land cultivated from wells. The implements of agri- 
culture in use are those generally found in other districts of Sind, 
In addition to the Persian wheel, plough, hairow, “ @auzo,” or 
curved sickle, and “rambo,” or hoe, there is the “dandiri .” a 
sort of large rake drawn by bullocks, and used in making the low 
“ bandhs,” or embankments, for irrigational purposes. There is 
also the “23,” or wooden shovel, drawn by bullocks, and 
employed in putting up the large embankments around Barani 
fields, 

Trave,—lIt is a matter of regret that no regular statistics 
of the import and export trade of the Sehwan division are forth- 
coming, Grain, such as juar, bajri and wheat, as also rice, is 
said to be annually exported from the Sehwan talika, principally 
to Hyderabad, to the value (afprowimately) of about 34 lakhs 
of rupees, and from the Dadu taliika to the value of about 
2} lakhs. Brom this latter district is also exported ghi to the 
value of 25,000 rupees, and from the Manjhand and Kotri talitkas 
to the value of 29,000 rupees and 30,000 rupees respectively, 
There is a local trade as well in fish, mats, cloths and oil, but 
to what extent and value does not seem to be known, Of the 
import trade and its value there would appear to be no record 
whatever. There is a large transit trade passing through this 
district in wool, cotton, dry fruits and other commodities by 
Aafilas feom Kandahar and Kelat, and down through Kohistan 
to Karichi. Some details of this trade will be found in the 
description of the town of Karachi (see J. 402). 

Manuractures.—Of the manufactures of this district there 
is also little to be said, there being none of any marked import- 
ance, Carpets are made at the towns of Sehwan and Bubak, 
and there is, besides, an embrojdered-leather manufacture at the 
yillage of Phaka, Coarse cotton cloths, rugs and mats—the latter 
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from a kind of dwarf palm called “ pzs” or 'pish” (Chamerops 
Ritchiana)—are also made in different parts of this division, 

Famrs.—There are no very celebrated fairs in the Schwan 
division, with the exception of one at Schwan, where is the 
shrine of a Pir, or saint, called by Muhammadans Tal Shahbaz, 
but known among Hindis, by whom he is also reverenced, as Raja 
Bhartiri, It consists of a tomb, in which He the remains of the 
saint, who is said to have come originally from Khorasin, The 
fair lasts three days, and was formerly attended by a very large 
number of devotees, but of Inte years the number has greatly 
fallen off, and does not at present probably excced 8000, 
including both Musalmans and Hinds, ‘I'he following table will 
furnish all the information necessary concerning the few fairs held 
in this Deputy Collectorate :— 









Where held, anit for what} | Average 


Where held, | ‘Dulin, Teriod Aitondunce. Romarks, 














t 
1, Schwan | Schwan On the 18th of the From In honour of Piv Lal 
month of Shaban, | 4,000 lo Shithbiz, a saint 
for tnee days, 8,000 who is said to have 
come —_ origitally 
fom Khoiasin, 


2, Aminini | Didu . | On the qth of the 3,000 Tn honouwr of a saint 
month of Zilhw, called Amir Pir, 
for ong day, 





3. Near the | Schwan © On the gth of the 606 | Thhonowrof Pir Gaji, 
village month of Zilhns *) © famous saint, 
of Sh&h for one day, whose tomb is on 
Tlusain a a spur ofa range of 





Wilestx miles from 
Shith [Insain, 














There are two other small fairs, one held at the village of Shah 
Shakar Ganj, attended for one day only by about qoo persons, 
and the other at a place between the villages of Shih Husain and 
Jhangar, in honour of a saint known as Pir Daman, for one day 
in the month of Zilkad, 

ComMmuNICcATIONS,—OF the roads in the Schwan Deputy Col- 
lectorate, main and branch, which, inclusive of those in Kohistin, 
number in the aggregate about 450 miles, the chief is that forming 
a portion of the great Karachi and Shikarpur trunk road, ‘This 

_ Portion, which is 135 miles in length, enters the southern part 
of this division at Nai Baran; thence it goes on to Koiti, and 
northward through the towns of Unarpur, Manjhand, Sann antl 
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Amri to Sehwan; six miles south of this latter town it crosses 
a spur of one of the ranges of the Kohistin hills near the vil- 
lage of Laki, from which it derives its name of the Lali pass. 
Of late years this part of the road has been widened from 12 feet 
to 184 feel by blasting the hillside; and a parapet wall has been 
erected on its outer edge. From Sehwan this road runs through 
Talti to Dadu, entering the Kakar taltika of the Mehar Deputy 
Collectarate near Rukan, North of Sehwan this road is bridged, 
and this, with the exception of a few bridges and culverts, may 
also be said of that part between Sehwan and Kotri. In the Dadi 
taltika the roads during the inundation season, owing to the over- 
flowing of the Western Nara, are, with the single exception of the 
main trank road, in a bad condition, but steps are zo being 
taken to render them passable during the inundation season by 
a ‘system of embanking, The postal lines of communication in 
this division are three in number, The first runs from Sehwan 
to fohi and Dadu, 14 miles, the second fiom Kotri to Bula Khan’s 
Thino, 32 miles, and the third from Manjhand to Hala (in the 
Hyderabad Collectorate), 28 miles, including the crossing of the 
Indus, ‘These are all foot lines, There are six non-disbursing 
post-oflices, viz, at Dadu, Selnwan, Johi, Kotri, Laki, and Manj- 
hand, while the branch post-oflices are at Sann, Bubak, Bhan and ‘ 
Talti. The following table will show the principal lines of road 
in the Schwan Deputy Collectorate, with other information con- 
nected with them, ' 
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Ferrins.—There are 20 ferries in the Sehwan Deputy 
Collectoiate, nearly all of which are on the river Indus, ‘The 
procecds from these ferries are carried to the credit of Local 
Revenue, and realise, on an average, about 2000 rupees yearly, 
The following is a list of these ferries, with other information 
connected with them :— 


» No. of 
Name of Ferry, Where situate, Boats em- Remarks. 
ployed, 





‘On Indus, at Thao’ 
Dawach . gue 
= ‘On Indus, at Got 
Didue . Malik. Skat, Alum a 
= m Indus, at Khait 

» Chungja i MuhamibadKorgjo 


1, Khokhar . 


. Lalén . . | On Indus, at Jali. 
| , Gul Wihi, | OnIndus,atGaiWii 


. ‘On Indus,3 miles cast 
. Raj Ghat. of Sehwan ss 


» Mipar. . On Indies at ou 
On. Indus, at Khaivo’ 

Dao. ..+ . 
9. Mad. ROS awan St S 
to, Gautiwaro . on fhe Aart at Big 
uz, Aral... | Onthe Atal, at Bilhan Ts a public ferry, 


12, Manjhand . | On Indus, tManjhand 
Manjhand 13, Sann .. | On Indus, at Sann . 
iy Ami, . | On Inds, at Ami, 


1g, Kotri .  . | On Indus, at Kotri. A steam-ferny 
boat also plies 
daily between 
Kotth = and 
Gidu « bandar 
from sunrise |. 
Koti. . On tnd LKR to sunset 
7 mn Indus, al it) 
16, Kino Khahu { Khaht. , 
ry, Khtinpur . | OnIndus, at Khanpur 
18, Bada. , } On Indus, at Bada. 
19, Unmpur . | On Indus, at Unerpur 
0, Khinot . | On Tndus, at Khéinot 


Schwan , | 8 Khaiio Déro 














Anriquirins,—Besides the Kafir Kila at Sehwan, supposed to 
have been built by Alexander the Greal, which will be found 
fully described in the account of the town of Sehwan, there are 
no extant remains of any very ancient date in this division, It 
will, however, be interesting to mention the fort of Rani-ka-Kot, 
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distant about 7 or 8 miles from the town of Sann, It is thus" 
desciibed by Captain Delhoste, of the Bombay army, who in 
1839 was Assistant Quartermaster-General of the northern division 
of the army :-—“ Rani-ka-Kot was built by Mir Karam Ali Talpur 
and his brother, Mir Murad Ali, about Ap, 1812, cost 12,00,000 
rupees, and has never been inhabited, in consequence of there 
being a scarcity of water in and near it, That so lage a fort 
should have becn constructed without its having been ascertained 
beforehand that an article so indispensably requisite, not only 
for the use of man, but even for the constuction of the walls, 
was wanting, seems most extraordinary, but I am told that this 
was the reason for its having been abandoned, A rapid stream 
in the rains rons past it and joins the Indus, and, by a deviation 
from its course, parts of the walls of this fort have been destroyed, 
The object of its construction seems to have been to afford 
a place of refuge to the Miss in case of their country being 
invaded, The hill on the north face is the steepest, and, from 
the intelligence I received, must be at least 800 or 1000 feet 
high; the opposite hill is of consideiable height, and the east 
and west walls are buill on level ground, and join those con 
structed on the hills; the whole is of stone and chunam, forming 
an irregular pentagon, and inclosing a space capable of con- 
taining 20,000 men, ‘The river, believed to be the Sann river, ran 
formerly round the base of the north face, but about the year 
1827 it changed ils couse, and destroyed part of the north-west 
wall. The bed of the river (original course) is described as 
rochy, if so, nothing could be more easy than to deepen it at the 
point where it has taken a turn, and construct a tunnel from 
thence to the fort, and below the wall (which must be rebuilt on 
arches), an excavation made inside to receive the water, and 
a supply would thus be secured,” At present the Sanu river, or 
as it is there called the Rani Nai, runs shrough the fort and it is 
stated that there is now no scarcity of water whatever, 

The remains of the ruined town of Khidabad (the ancient 
capital of the Kalhora dynasty), in the Diidu taltika of this 
division, are also deserving of some mention. This city was situate 
on the road leading from Bhén to Dadu, and the remains still 
cover a considerable area, It was a large town in the time of the 
Kalhora dynasty, and is said to have declined rapidly after their 
overthrow by the Talpurs, It seems, however, more probable to 
date its decline from the time (1768) when Ghulam Shah Kal- 
hora founded the city of Hyderabad, and resided there, This 


change of capital no doubt induced a large number of the trading 
ZA 
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population of Khadabad to migrate to the new seat of royalty, 
Al present Khidabad is quite deserted. Not far from the plaice 
is the lofly tomb of Yar Muhammad Kalhora, the first prince 
of this dynasty, and inside the building are suspended several 
clubs, which were so placed to show the ease with which that 
pat of Sind was wrested from the Pahwar tiibe by the Kalhoras, 
the meaning being that wooden clubs only, and not swords, were 
used in subduing it, 

Sehwan, a talitka (or revenue sub-division) of the Sehwan 
Deputy Collectorate, containing an area of 924 square miles, with 
Iz tapas, 74 villages, and a population of 54,292 souls, The 
revenue, imperial and local, of this sub-division for the four years 
ending 1873-74 is as follows t— 


1Byo~7r, 1871-72, 1873-73, 1873-441 
rupees rapees, rupees rupees. 


Tmpainl . 1,23,902 | 1,00,072 89,321 89,143 


Local. « 14,396 | 131375 10,597 
99.749 





Schwan, the chicf town of the talfka of the same name in 
the Schwan Deputy Collectorate, in lat, 26° 22' N., and long, 
67°'s0’ It is situate on an eminence at the verge of a swamp 
on the right or south-west bank of the river Aral, which flows 
fiom the Manchhay lake into the Indus, and is about 117 feet 
above mean sea-level. ‘This latter river years ago used to 
flow close to the town, but it has now quite deserted it, A 
few miles south of Sehwan the Laki mountains terminate alnuptly 
on the river, and form a fine and distinctive feature in the 
scenery of this part of the division, The town is seated on 
the main road leading from Kotri to Shikarpur, of@ Larkana, and 
is distant 84 miles N.N.W, from the first-mentioned place, and 
95 miles S.S,W. from Larkiina, Sehwan has road communi- 
cation with the villages of Bubak, Ardzi, Jhangar, Talti and 
Laki, It is the head-quarter station of a Mikhtydrkar and Ta- 
padir, and tll lately a native extra Assistant Collector used to 
reside here. The Deputy Collector of the division does not 
make this place his head-quarters during the hot weather, owing. 
to the intense heat which prevails here during that season, This 
arises mainly from the dry and arid Laki mountains approach- 
ing so near to the town; these act as a kind of natural furnace, 
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and make Sehwan during the summer months, when the wind 
generally blows from the southward and westward, almost unbear- 
able to an European constitution. There are police lines for 
37 men, among whom are an inspector, two chief and two head 
constables, The mounted portion of this force is to in number, 
The population of Sehwan, numbering 4296 in all, comprises 
2324 Musalmans and 1956 Hindus; the chief tribes among the 
former are Saiyads, Mémons, and Muhinas (or fishermen), while 
the Hindi castes are principally represented by Pokarno and 
Sarsdh Brahmans, Amils and Lohanos. The majority of the 
Muhammadan inhabitants are engaged in fishing, the Hindiis in 
trade; a large section of the people are professional beggars, 
supported by the offerings of pilgrims who yearly congregate 
at the venerated shrine of Lal Shahbaz. The inhabitants of this 
town are said, as a whole, to be remarkable for their idleness 
and profligacy, Among the public institutions of the place are 
a municipality, dispensary, subordinate civil cowt, a Govern- 
ment Anglo-vernacular school, and a subordinate post-office, 
The municipality was established in 1854, but the annual income 
is small, ranging only from 3000 to gooo rupees, and is 
derived mostly from town duties and market fees, Great im- 
provements have resulted from the introduction of the Municipal 
Act, but ruined houses, mosques, and tombs still cover a wide 
space, showing the former importance of the place. Many of the 
houses are several stories in height, and the bazar, as is usual 
in Upper Sind, is long, winding, and narrow, and covered with 
mats to keep out the burning rays of the sun, The dispensary, 
established in 1855, is under the charge of an officer of the 
Bombay Subordinate Medical Department, ‘This latter institu- 
tion receives a yearly grant from the Local Funds of Goo 
rupees, There is a lock-up, or subsidiary jail, at the Mtikh- 
tyarkar's kutcherry, and the town also possesses a cattle-pound. 
There is a Deputy Collector’s bangalow situate in the old 
fort, a travellers’ bangalow, and dharamsala, The trade and 
manufactures of Sehwan are, comparatively speaking, insignifi- 
gant, the local trade being in cloth and grain, and the transit 
trade in wheat and rice, which go to Hyderabad. KAfilas from 
Kandahar and Kelat pass through this town en route for Karachi, 
The manufactures consist mostly of carpets, coarse cloths, seal- 
engraving, and pottery, but to what extent or value.is not known, 
Among the antiquities of this town may be mentioned the old fort 
of Sehwan, said by the natives to have been built by Alexander the 
Great. Captain Delhoste, of the Bombay army, thus refers to it in 
3A3 
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his report upon a portion of the province, written in 1839:— This 
evening we landed near the town of Sehwan, and after visiting 
aiuined ideah, which at a distance we mistook for the fort built 
by Alexander—or, rather, said to have been built by him—we 
discovered, by the aid of the Sindians, that the mound was 
north-vest of the town, through a pait of which we walked, and 
ascended the fort. It is an artificial mound 80 or 90 paces 
high; on the top is a space of 1500 by 800 fect, surrounded by 
a broken wall, We examined the remains of several old towers 
of brick, and I took a hasty sketch of the gateway, which is 
remarkably lofty. The mound is evidently aitificial, and the 
remains of several towers are visible. The brickwork seems to 
extend to the bottom of the mound, or, at any tate, to a con- 
siderable depth, as we could see down the parts washed away by 
the rains, <A. well, filled up, was observed, We were told that 
coins and medals were frequently found in and near the place, 
but were not so fortunate as to obtain any.” The mound is new 
said to be about 20 yards high, a quarter of a mile in length, 
and 200 yards broad, The brick lining has become quite decom- 
posed from saline action, and is in utter disrepair, There is 
another object of attraction in this town, though by no means 
of such ancient date as the old fort. This is the tomb or shrine 
of a much revered saint, known among the Musalman population 
as Lal Shahbaz, but by the Hindiis as Raja Bhartari, The tomb 
which contains the remains of this saint is enclosed in a quad- 
rangular edifice, covered with a dome and lantern, said to have 
been built by a former governor, Malik Iktiyfir-u-din, about a.p. 
31356, and having beautiful encaustic tiles bearing numerous 
inscriptions in the Arabic character, Mirza Jani, of the Tarkhan 
dynasty, built a still larger Lomb to this saint, to which additions 
were made by his son, Mirza Ghazi, ‘The whole was not, however, 
completed till A.D, 1639 by Nawab Dindar Khan, who payed the 
courtyard with glazed tiles, and otherwise added to the place, 
The gate, as also the balustrade round the tomb, are said to have 
been of hammered silver, the gift, it is believed, of Mir Karam 
Ali Khan Talpur, who placed besides silver spires on the top of, 
the domes, The keepers of the shrine are two wealthy and 
influential Saiyads—Gamban Shah, of Sehwan, and Gil Muham- 
mad Shah, of Laki. Great numbers of pilgrims, both Musal- 
mans and Hindiis, flock to this spot, not only from all parts of 
Sind, but from neighbouring countries as well, and it is believed 
that a considerable revenue is obtained from them, 

There can be no doubt but that Sehwan is a place of great 
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antiquity, and this is evidenced by its vast burial-grounds, His- 
tory infoums us that this town was in existence when the Muham- 
madan invasion of Sind was carried out by Muhammad Kasim 
Sakifi, about A.D. 713, at least it is believed to be the same place 
which submitted to his arms after the conquest of Nérankot (the 
modem Hyderabad), 

Shaihbandar, a very large division and Deputy Collectorate 
of the Karachi district, forming the extreme southern poition of 
the province of Sind, It is bounded on the noith and east by 
the Tanda division of the Hyderabad Collectorate and partly by 
the Kori creek ; on the west by the river Indus, and on the south 
by the Arabian sea and a portion of the Kori creek, Its extreme 
length from north to south is about -85 miles, and breadth 75 
miles, and its area, as estimated by the Deputy Collector, at about 
3378 square miles, but by the Revenue Survey Department it is 
computed at 4142 square miles, This district is divided into 
4 taliikas and 21 tapas, with a population found by the census of 
1872 to number-103,887 souls, or 25 to the square mile ; but this 
paucity of population may be safely attributed to the immense area 
occupied by the delta of the Indus, a tract much intersected 
and cut up by numerous creeks and channels, to the fact of its 
south-eastern portion being very marshy, and in consequence 
unsuited for cultivation, The population has since 1872 been 
reduced by 951 souls, owing to the transfer of the Keti-hashim 
tipa to Jerruck, The following is a tabulated statement of the 
several talitkas in this division with their respective tapas, &c, :— 
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Taldka, (as 














1, Mirpur Ba- 
toro, » 





} 33? V4) Laikpur 
§ Shatieapor , 


1, Mirpur , 
» Jax. 
» Bano, . 
6, Daro 


2. Bélo , 204, 


5. Rina , 





‘ MicoLagha 
» Piniladho 
2 Vitalshith 


4. Wiilishih 


6. Sujawal . 


+ Bahidipur 
2, Dujo . 
3, Gando , 
i Mili, 


- Shihbandae. 
fe Satith 
3° Giingant. 


3. Jat 2,053 






. Shihbandar, — 6: 
_ sd fatbaini . 


Tumi. 











| 3,378 
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No, of 


Popula- 
dohs, 4 


‘Towns having 800 In- 
tion, 


habitants and upwards, 





1. Mirpur Batoro, 
2 Dato, : 


85 | 31,645 






1, Sujawal, 





82 | 28,441 


1, Mugalbhin, 





80 22,725 







1, Shihbandar. 


20,095 














363, 








"8986 


The approximate area in English acres of each talika, with other 


information, is also subjoined :— 
* 





'; Area in En 
Talk. lisis Acres. | 
ACCS, 


212,834 


Cultivated, | Culturnble, 





Unarable, 
ne ene 

acres, 

31,183 


x. Mhpur Batoro 
2, Bélo . . « « « | 188,384 
3 Jali, se wk 


4. Shihbandar . 


24393 
28,915 
29,897 


+ |1,314,020 


447 298 


33,503 F 292,602 
3471332 


70,069 





Genrrsu Asrect.—For purposes of description this district 
nay very well be divided into four parts : first, the tract in the 
south and south-east; second, that to the south-west; third, the 
sentral portion of the division ; and fourth, that to the north, 
The first part will be found well described in the following ex- 
tract from a report by Carless on the Indus delta, which, though 
written many years ago, may still be considered applicable in a 
general sense to this portion of Sind :—~ 
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“ Between the Sir and Kori mouths the coast is overspread with 
low mangrove jungle, running far into the sea, and from the 
former a bare uninhabited marsh, without a single bush or other 
object to relieve the eye, extends up to the Mal mouth, a distance 
of 35 miles, It is intersected by four large salt-water creeks—the 
Kaji, Raudah, Wari and Khai—which run far into the land, and 
are probably portions of destroyed rivers, Above the Mal, all 
the mouths of the Satih reach the sea within a space of 20 miles, 
and at this part the coast presents a peculiarity of formation not 
observable elsewhere. From the more elevated plains farther 
inland itruns off in a number of long spits or tongues of considerable 
breadth, which, from the rounded form they have assumed, bear the 
appearance of having been thrown up by a violent rush of water, 
They are composed of the soil deposited by the inundation, and 
being always submerged at high tide, have not become firm, like 
the tracts that are only overflowed at intervals, Above the mouths 
of the Satih tamarisk jungle is seen for the first time near the sea, 
The broad alluvial bank, projecting everywhere from the coast, 
extends from the bay of Karachi to the north-western extremity of 
Kachh, and in width varies considerably, At the Kori mouth it 
is between § and 6 miles in breadth, but only dries here and there 
in small patches,” 

This‘ Kori creek is believed to have been formeily the mouth 
of the Eastern Nara, but at present it is a great salt-vater creek, 
There is an immense number of creeks running inland along 
this southern coast line of Sind, many of them no doubt, like 
the Kori, once mouths of the Indus. The largest of these is the 
old bed of the Pinyari, or, as it was formerly called, the Sir river, 
It runs inland for about 60 miles, as faras Mugalbhin, where it 
is stopped by a very large embankment. The south-western 
portion of this district, which is near the main debouchure of the 
Indus, differs greatly from that just described, Heddle thus writes 
of this part of the division :—~ But the most striking physical 
peculiaity of this section is the occurrence of an annual inunda- 
tion which extends over a strip (probably along the whole coast 
of Sind whenever the fresh and salt waters meet) to the breadth 
of § or 6 miles in direct distance from the line of coast, The 
water, which in the highest parts of the river merely elevates its 
level for a few feet, but never surmounts the banks or floods the: 
country, is here elevated above the low banks of this limited strip, 
and produces a most important effect, not only on the vegetation 
of the country, but influences materially the whole economy of 
the inhabitants of the region, contrasted with those who o¢gcupy 
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the more ‘clevated pats. The phenomenon of general inunda- 
tion, which is confined to this latitude, produces the extensive 
pasturage which clothes the belt bordering on the sea, and feeds 
the large herds of cattle, principally buffaloes, which disappear as 
soon as you reach the country where the height of the banks 
prevents the occurtence of a general overflow, The strip of 
country subjected to the annual inundation 1s deprived of the 
vegelable feature which characterises the rest of Sind. The 
tamarisk docs not grow here, or is very scarce, and where the 
southern limit of this plant commences the general inundation 
ceases to prevail,” Carless also thus refers to this portion of the 
division in his memoir on the Indus delta:— IL is very low, 
the marshes near the sea, which yield nothing but coarse grass or 
rushes, occupying half the district, and it cannot boast of a single 
bush, In the upper part much of the land is cultivated, but even 
there it is very swampy, 4 small portion only being sufliciently ele- 
vated to be outof the reach of thé tide ; in general the soil is good, 
but in some places it is loose and sandy, and a saline incrustation 
appears on the surface. The country on the sea-coast is submerged 
at high tide for a distance of 3 or 4 miles, and continues swampy 
about 2 miles farther inland, These marshy tracts, which in most 
places are destitute of bushes, afford excellent pasturage for large 
herds of buffaloes, and on that account are considered by the 
peasantry as valuable property, Notwithstanding their dreariness, 
they often present a greater appearance of animation than is 
observed in more populous parts of the country, for every creek 
is full of boats, and men‘are seen in every direction, cutling grass 
for the cattle of the distant villages, It is of a coarse thorny kind, 

that grows to the height of 16 or 18 inches, and is only obtained 
close to the sea; for a short distance inland the small rush springs 
up in such abundance that it is impossible to separate il, Being 
impregnated with salt, it is preferred by the cattle to the herbage 
of the upper parts of the county, and the natives say they thrive 
on it much better, The districts immediately above these swampy 
plains are the most productive in the delia, and a great part of the 
land being free from jungle, which here only appears in patches, is 
easily brought under cultivation, These districts terminate about 
12 miles from the sea, and the dense mass of jungle with which 
the whole of Upper Sind is overrun here commences.” Thé 
district here referred lo comprises the Shihbanday taltika, which 
was, till 1865, well watered, In the central portion of the 
division there is much uncullivated land, and jungles of babul 
and tamarisk abound, while al the same time there is excellent 
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pasturage for camels, In the noithern part much of the land is 
fairly cullivated ; the country is well wooded, and there are several 
Government forests on the left bank of the Indus, Fine groves 
of the mango-tree are also met with here and there, But, taken 
as a whole, the Shahbandar division is one low, alluvial flat, with- 
out a hill to relieve the dull monotony of what appear to be 
endless plains, except the few attractive objects which have been 
just mentioned as occuring in the noithern portion only of this 
extensive district, 

Hyprocrapiy.—Of the hydrography of the Shahbandar divi- 
sion, the most important featuies are the seveial large branches 
of the Indus which have at various times contibuted to pour the 
waters of that river into the sea, Of these, the principal are the 
Kori creek, the Pinyari or Sir river, and the Mal and Mutni 
creeks, ‘The Kori creek forms a natural line of demarcation 
between Sind and Kachh to the southward and eastwaid, and is 
thus described by Carless:—'The Kori or eastern branch of 
the Indus was surveyed in 1833; it separates Sind from Kachh, 
and once formed the lower part of the Fuleli, and it also received 
the wattrs of a large branch thrown off by the main river during 
the inundation near Bukkur, The -beds of both these branches 
are now partially filled up throughout the whole line of their 
course, and the portion of water they receive during the swell is 
prevented from passing into the Kori by Jandhs that have been 
thrown across them by the Sindians, The alterations caused by 
the earthquake of 1819 increased its magnitude so much that it 
became a small gulf or arm of the sea, and it now (1837) gives a 
better idea of a great river than any other branch of the Indus, 
At ils mouth it is 6 miles wide, and the Sind coast being very low 
is not visible from the Kachh side ; it begins to contract at Kotasir, 
and continues to do so up to Lakhpat, a fortified town situate 
39 miles from the sea, where it diminishes to a narrow stream 
200 yards wide, and is so shallow, that if the bottom were firm, 
it might be forded at low water in several places without difficulty, 
The broad bank fronting the coast of the delta extends right 
across the entrance, and terminates a short distance below it on 
the shores of Kachh. In many places the sand-banks are dry 
at low tide, and the sea outside them is very shallow, there not 
being a greater depth than 5 fathoms 8 miiles from the land, 
Two chanhels, the Adhiari and Sir, lead out of the river across 
this mass of shoals; they are broad and deep, having a depth 
of 20 feet in the shallowest part, which is on the bar at their 
mouths. The former runs close along the Kachh, but the 
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latter putsucs a course through the centre of the shoals, and 
though not so casily navigated, on account of the number of 
shallow patches in il, is always used by boats proceeding to the 
northward, Above the part where these two channels separate, 
the river for some miles has a depth of 7 and 8 fathoms, and 
in some places as much as rq fathoms, and there are no sand- 
banks until aniving al Kotasir Near this town the bed of 
the stream is extremely fowl, and vessels of any size are pre- 
vented from ascending any higher by several shallow bars or 
ridges that reach across it in a lateral direction from side to side, 
A short distance above these are extensive flats of soft mud which 
occupy half the breadth of the river, and the channels being 
narrow and intricate, the dificulty of the navigation increases 
every mile as you advance towards Lakhpat. The Kori is 
navigable for vessels drawing 16 feet to within a short distance of 
Kotasir, but they could not proceed any higher on account of 
the bars stretching across the stream from side to side, Even 
the country boats frequenting it seldom draw more than 6 or 7 
feet, and are obliged to remain at that town and send up their 
cargoes to Lakhpat in durdhis, Above the mouth of the river 
the country on the Sind side, wp to Takhpat, is low and flat, and 
thinly covered with saline subs, or the decayed trunks of bushes 
that have been destroyed by the salt water, This part of the 
della is evidently depressed below the level of the rest, which is 
to be attributed to the effects of the earthquake of 1819; and 
being from this cause partially flooded, at times to a great extent 
even in the dry season, is uninhabited, The soil is everywhere 
good, and is composed of soft clay with a small admixtire of 
sand, but, from the want of fiesh water, none of the land has been 
brought under cultivation on the Kachh side, The effects of the 
earthquake that visited Kachh in 1819, and laid most of its towns 
in ruins, are visible in every parl of the Kori. Opposite Kotasir, 
the banks of the river on the Sind side ae perpendicular for 
about 3 miles, and close along them there ig a depth of 84 
feet, In this part the land is of alluvial formation, but all the 
strata exposed Lo view in the face of the banks, with the excep. 
tion of two or three of the upper ones, that have been deposited 
since, are broken up in confused magses and inclined to the 
horizon at an angle of 30 or 40 degrees, The alterations that , 
have taken place in this part of the river are very extensive, 
and have evidently been produced by the sinking and upheaving 
of the ground during this awful convulsion of nature. The fact is 
attested by the remains of several boats which are still visible, half 
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buried in the soil that fills up the bed of the old iver; and it is 
probable that to this cause the Kori owes its present magnitude,” 
The Pinyari or Sir river, now considered as a canal, was once a 
branch given out by the Indus, and found its way to the sea by 
the Sir mouth, It enters this division in its extreme northern 
part, and still flows during the mundation season, It silted up 
in the present century, and was then said to have been “ banded,” 
or dammed up, at Mugalbhin in the Jati taliika; but other writers 
mention that a dam qo feet broad with this object was thrown 
across it by one of the Talpur Mirs in 1799, Below this dam 
the Pinyari was ¢%er navigable to the Sir mouth, where it was 2 
miles wide, During some inundation seasons the volume of water 
in the Pinyari increases to such a degree as to necessitate the 
water being lel out into the old and new salt-water channel below 
the “ bandh.” In its northern portion, where it enters the Jati 
taliika, it is called the Giingro. The condition of the Sir channel 
and the land adjoining it in 1871 is thus described by Mr, Walker, 
a late Deputy Collector of this division :—" The Sir, the old 
channel of the Pinyari river, is now a salt-water creek, The dis- 
tance in a direct line from the embankment at Mugalbhin to 
the sea is 45 miles, and by the windings of the channel about 80 
miles, Four miles below the bandh are the little villages of Sanda 
and Dfija, adjoining each other, Six miles below them is Chiita 
Fakir-jo-g6t, Trees are met with for a few miles down the 
channel, as the tracts receive water from canals issuing from the 
Mugalbhin Lake, but lower down the country becomes quite 
desolate and waste, without either a habitation or any sign of ° 
cullivation. ‘The Sir is now a tidal creck, and Diija, as the port 
of Mugalbhin, has a small trade with both Kachh and Karachi, 
The average width of the Sir is a quarter of a mile till it reaches 
the sea, when it becomes very much broader. The Pakhar creek 
issues out of the Sir near its ynouth, and falls into it again about 
to miles below Df&ija, Near its mouth there is now a village 
inhabited by Jats, called Hazari Fakir-jo-gét, having about roo 
houses, It has a singular appearance out by the sea-shore in the 
desert, without apparently any means of obtaining sweet water, 
but this is got from some, small wells, When the sea rises at the 
spring tides these wells are carefully covered over with matting 
and earth, and are thus kept pure. [fresh water is not to be had 
in any other place, The village is embanked on all sides, and 
each house has its*boat. When the spring tides threaten to be 
unusually high, each family, laking in the mats which form the 
house, gets into the boats, the camels, their only possession, being 
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driven on toa raised platform, where they 1emain till the water 
subsides. The families tive entirely on camels’ milk and small 
quantities of grain, which litter they secure in the cold weather, 
A plant called ‘timar’ (duécennia tomentosa) grows along the 
coast and furnishes the camels with food. In the cold weather 
the men leave their village and drive their camels inland to graze 
in the babul jungles, They say they live from choice in their 
desert home as their fathers did before them, and that their camels 
are nol worried there by musquitoes during the inundation season, 
The village owns about four hundred camels in all, Ruins of 
old towns and villages are met with occasionally, About 10 
miles below Dija, where the Pakhar creek runs into the Str, there 
are mounds coveiing a large area, and the remains of a sugar- 
cane press are still distinctly visible, Fourteen miles below Diija 
is Khada, where there is nowasalt-bed. It was once an old bandar 
or port, On the other bank (east of the Sir), 6 miles lower down, 
there was another bandar called Jhargri, Opposite to it there used 
to be a village named Chhach, and below this another called 
Sujitwal, So wild and desolate is this part of the country now, 
that it is difficult to imagine a time when it was ‘cultivated and 
inhabited. It strikingly illustrates the saying that the waters of 
he Indus are lifegiving.” 

The Mal and Mutni are also old branches of the Indus, but 
are now considered ‘as Government canals, Water used to enter 
them during the swell of the river, but since the silting up of the 
old main channel, from 1865, they receive very little water, and 
there ishardly any cultivation on them. Owing, however, in 1872, 
to a breach in the Uchto, by the Kalandriwah, affecting the Mutni, 
Bablo and Kéti-hashim tapas of the Shihbandar taltika, water has 
‘gain entered the old river channel, The Kéti-hashim Tapa has in 
consequence lately been wansferred to the Jerruck Division, being 
now more conveniently accessible from this latter district than from 
that of Shihbandar, Cailess thus alludes to the Mal and Mutni 
in his memoir, ag they appeared in his time :— Thirteen miles from 
the mouth of the river, the destroyed bed of the Mutni branch is 
seen; the space filled up foms a triangle, each side about a mile 
and a half long, and in most places is overrun with bushes, There 
is still (1837) a small creck flowing through the centre of the plain 
amongst the iiregular furrows left in the bed; but it is separated 
from the main river at low water by a broad barf sand, and as there 
is not a greater rise of tide even on the springs than 2 fect, none 
but the very smallest boats can pass into it, The Mal branch, which 
is about 3 miles higher up, appears lo have been ds large as the 
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Mutni, and is still more completely choked, the land having 
attained a more advanced stage of formation, The greater part of 
its bed is now covered with jungle, or under cultivation, and the 
remainder is occupied by heaps of loose sand, with pools of water 
between them, that have no connection, At the point where the 
banks contract to the breadth preserved by the lower-part of the 
river, itis 7e0 yards wide, and is dry for several miles farther 
down, The cause of the change that has taken place in these 
two branches, and also of the foul state of the main 1iver in their 
vicinity, is apparent in the nature of the soil, which about this 
part of the delta is extremely loose and sandy.” The Mal is 
represented as having formerly been navigable for boats of 25 
tons as far.as Shilibandar, about 18 miles from the mouth. 

The following table (pages 734~739) is a list of the canals in 
this division, with their length, average annual 1evenue for five 
years, cost of clearance Se. 
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There are thus about 800 miles of water channels, natural 
and artificial, in this division, the average annual cost of clearance 
of which during the five years ending with 1873-74 was 36,400 
rupees, while the annual revenue was 2,15,380 rupees; but the 
remissions that had to be made yearly on account of the silting up 
of the old channels and failure of fresh water supply, are, it would 
now seem, decreasing in amount. In’ four of the tapas of the 
Shahbandar talika—Mutni, Shahbandar, Keti-Hashim and Bablo 
~—the remissions on this account increased from 143 rupees in 
1865-66 to 21,126 rupees in 1870-71, but owing to the excavation 
of a new mouth in 1874 to supply water to the old river channel, 
these remissions have gieatly diminished in amount, and in the year 
1873-74 only aggregated 12,376 rupees, and a part of this was dueto 
ravages by vazs. The canals in this division are supervised by the 
Executive Engineer of the Karachi Collectorate, who has under him 
a. staff of overseers, Sazdzea/kars, or sub-overseers, and 80 darogas, 
of whom 7 are permanently and 73 only temporarily employed. 
The floods in the Shahbandar Deputy Collectorate are those 
arising from the annual inundation of the Indus, and its branch 
the Pinyari, but in some years these are excessive, They prevail 
in the Shahbandar and Bélo taltkas near the villages of Gtingani, 
Saidpur and Jorar, and in the Baie tapa of the Mirpur Batoro 
taliika, 

The tabulated statement on page me contains all that is required 
to be known of these floods. 

There is much marsh land in this division, both in the Indus 
delta and in those paits adjoining the sea-coast. ‘There are also 
several small dhandhs, or Sheets of water left after: the inundation 
of the river, which either wholly or partially dry up during the hot 
season. The principal dhandhs in this district are as follow —~ 

Talika Shihbandar.—Umar-jawan, Bagwah Kamphang, Jadar 
and Ubhkapio. 

Talika Bélo—Achh, Gojtimani, Chaubandi, Ukarbi and 
Muradpur, 

Talika Jati—Kothar, Chimai, Jhim and Chaubati, 

Mrrgorotocy.—The climate of this division is much the same 
as that of the Delta portion of the Jerruck district, Carless thus 
refers to the climate generally of the Indus delta, of which the 
Shahbandar division forms so extensive a part :—‘ For the winter 
season, the climate of the delta is delightful, being cool, dry and 
bracing ; j the temperature ranges from 45° to 76°, and during the 
day is most agreeable. Fogs sometimes occur, but they are by 
no means prevalent, and quickly dissipate as the sun rises, In 
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the summer months the heat is excessive, and less rain falls than 
‘might be expected, During the inundation the climate is very 
,unhealthy ; fevers, dysentery and agues prevail, and all the inhabi- 
tants that reside constantly in the delta have an appearance of 
premature old age, which is doubtless to be ascribed to this cause. 
None of the chiefs or wealthy landholders remain there during 
the hot months, but repair to Hyderabad, and do not return to 
their estates until the water left by the swell has dried up.” 
In the Mirpur Batoro taltika the climate is considered to be 
cool and pleasant fiom about the middle of November to the end 
of February, when the winds blow mostly from the north and north- 
west, From March to July the weather is hot with occasional 
dust-storms, but the mornings and evenings are, generally speak- 
ing, cool with heavy dews at night, During the months of 
August, September, October, and a portion of November, the 
weather is still hot and close with occasional thunder-storms, the 
prevailing wind at this season being from the south-west. The 
following table will show the maximum, minimum and mean 
temperature at the town of Mirpur Batoro for nine_years, ending 
with 1874 :~ 









1873. 





874+ 
3874: 


















Maximum, . . 93 54 9 5 94 
Mean, . « «| 77] 80] 82 yr | 67 
Minimum. . .| 61] 66 50] 50 





The average yearly rainfall as noted at the town of Mirpur 
Batoro for a period of twelve years is 8°26 inches, but the very 
heavy falls during the years 1866 and 1869 were quite exceptional, 
so that the average fall yearly can barely be said to exceed six 
inches, The following is a monthly return for nine years as kept 
at the dispensary of that town, ending in 1874 :— 
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Month. 1873. | £674. 





‘ “65 
anuary . . on ue on ae o . : 
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September . 
October, 
November 
December 


Total for 
year , 


























The most prevalent diseases, as elsewhere in Sind, are inter- 
mittent fevers, and these, together with rheumatisms, ulcers and 
venereal and chest complaints, occur generally throughout the 
year, Fever is, however, more frequent after the subsidence of 
the annual inundation waters, especially in the months of October, 
November and December. Cholera visited this district in the 
years 1861 and 1865, but not to any great extent; but in 1869 
this epidemic prevailed with great severity, 

Soits,—The soil of this district is alluvial without any ad- 
mixture of pebbles or Aankar. It may be considered as a kind 
of tenacious clay, Heddle thus speaks of that part of it included 
in the delta:— On the immediate coast near the sea, there is 
an admixture of sand, derived from the proximity to and communi- 
cation with the ocean, In the upper half of the delta, the clay 
predominates; the soil in consequence is stiff and plastic, and, 
while it gives stability to the bank greater than that observed in 
the infeiior part of the main river, befoie this reaches the delta, 
is likewise turned to account for the useful purposes of the potter. 
Passing the delta branches, which, in the actual state of the river, 
may be considered as terminating at Sidni, we find the soil com- 
posed of a very loose sand, the sandy particles consisting of mica, 
which occurs as an ingredient in the soil of the country generally, 
but nowhere is the proportion so large as exhibited in this region, 
To the loose nature of this soil there can be litule doubt that, as 
a passive agent, we must attribute the sudden deviations of the 
Indus, which take place to a wonderfil éxtent in the region of its 
course where this soil prevails and where we witness, as in the 
instances of the Gora and Bhaghiar, that during one season the 
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whole of a large body of water may be forced into a channel 
having a ditection at right angles with its former course.” In 
the greater part of this district salt largely abounds, and the soil 
where this. prevails, and which is known under the name of 
“ kalar,’ is thus rendered almost uncultivable, The south and 
south-eastern parts of this division are barren and sandy deserts. 
Salt is largely manufactured at Sirgando in the desert, 24 miles 
from Mugalbhin, and also at the villages of Thoranwari, Dirwari, 
Jagi, Katora, Achh and Muradpur. As salt is a natural produc- 
tion of the Indus delta, where it is found in immense quantities, 
it will here be necessary to enter somewhat into detail concerning 
an article which it is not improbable may in the future become 
an important source of revenue to the province of Sind, So 
early as the year 1845, a partial examination of that part of the 
Shahbandar district adjoining the Sir river seems to have been 
made by the Customs Depaitment with the view of ascertaining 
the commercial value of the deposit. It was then found that no 
sea-going vessel could proceed higher up the Kori branch of the 
Indus than Kotasir, the port of Lakhpat, communication being 
carried on between these two places by boats of light draught, 
Camels, water and forage had to be sent from Lakhpat some 
distance inland from Kotri (on the Kori creek), where the article 
was shipped in boats and sent to Kotasir for transhipment in 
sea-going vessels, Salt of a good quality was also known to 
exist on the Giingro, to the westward of the Kori creek, and a 
specimen sent in 1846 or 1847 to Bombay for analysis was thus 
reported upon by Dr. Leith of the Bombay Medical Department : 
“Tt is just the same as the salt obtained by evaporating sea- 
water,—the salt that is called Jay sa/f; it is not so pure as rock 
salt because it contains a little sulphate of soda—very little, and 
of no consequence, and also some muriate of magnesia, which 
latter rendeis it a little bitter, but this can readily be removed by 
washing the salt in fresh water; but as it is, I have no doubt it 
would find a ready market, for it is very much cleaner than what 
is made in the Government salt-pans about Bombay,” Again, in 
1847 Lieutenant Burke, of the Bombay Engineers, while travelling 
overland from Sind to Kachh, saw the salt/ beds in this district. 
He appears to have roughly estimated the quantity of salt at 
fifteen hundred millions of tons, The notice taken by this officer 
of these extensive salt deposits seems to have induced several - 
native speculators to export it both to Bombay and Calcutta, the 
excise duty being fixed at 12 annas per Indian maund, ’ but the 
venture was not a profitable one, In 1854 a company, called 
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the “ Karichi Salt Company,” was formed for exporting Sind 
salt to Calcutta and elsewhere. The salt was to be obtained from 
the deposits in this division and brought to Karachi in boats, 
Though the company was not successful in underselling the salt 
manufactured in Sind, it soon had a fair export trade, but this 
gradually dwindled away, owing to the excise duty being levied 
not alone in Sind, but in Bengal also, and Sind salt was in con- 
sequence unable to compete with English salt exported from 
Liverpool to India, In 1868 the export duty was remitted, but 
not in time to save the trade, which has not since improved to 


the extent that was anticipated, Mr, Walker, in his report drawn . 


up in 1871, thus describes the salt-deposits on the Sir and Kori 
creeks :—“ The salt or ‘ Aa/ar’ desert extends from, the Rann of 
Kachh on the east along the south of the Shihbandar division, 
and is intersected by the Sir creek, Water from the Kori creek 
flows over the district and -forms a number of salt-water lakes, 
Those of the lakes which dry up quickly are called ‘ khars,’ while 
those which retain their water are called ‘dhandhs,’ Of the 
former the principal are the Hakriwaro, Dungiwdro, Bélwaro and 
Sugandia ; of the latter the chief are the Sumri, Dangni, Mirbo, 
Livari and Ridhar. Tracts along which the salt-water passes are 
termed ‘naros,’ On the north side of this desert is a large fresh 
yain-water lake called Ahmad Raj, which dries up when there is 
no rainfall, The names given above are those of old ‘ makans,’ 
which were once cultivated when the Eastern Nara reached the 
sea by the Kori mouth. The salt deposits in this part of the 
district are formed when the spring tides subside, as then the 
water left standing evaporates and there is a deposit of salt, |The 
country along the Sir where these salt deposits occur has a peculiar 
appearance, and indeed. at first suggests the idea of frozen water 
with a fall of snow over if, The salt deposits extend for miles 
along the seq, and vary in breadth from a quarter of a mile to 
several miles inland, The deposits are seldom more than a foot 
deep, and are practically inexhaustible, Salt is also found de- 
posited in the 24ars mentioned above, as the water evaporates in 
them, The largest is that to the east of the Sir, and is named 
Jhagri, It begins about 20 miles below Mugalbhin, and extends 
as far as the sea. To the west of the Sir the deposits are named 
Khado, Mirpur, Jhalki, Chhach and Sujawal Traces of the 
salt deposits can be seen a short distance below the Mugalbhin 
embankment, but the deposits begin regularly aboul ro miles 
below,” 

Antm&ts,—The wild animals found in this division are the 
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wolf, jackal, wild hog, chinéra or ravine antelope, and the pharhe 
or hog deer, Hares are common everywhere. Among domestic 
animals, the camel is the most important. In the upper part of 
the delta they are met with in large droves of from fifty to one 
hundred. They feed mostly on the various kinds of sa/so/as found 
in different parts of this division, such as the AAdra Jini and 
others, Another of their favourite foods is the kadar, or 
Salvadora Persica, which abounds in the Bélo and Mirpur talakas. 
There is a small but numerous breed of horses, and the ass, which 
is small in size, is also common. The horned cattle do not 
differ in any marked respect from those in other parts of India, 
Buffaloes abound in the delta, where they find excellent pasturage 
in the coarse grass which grows in the marsh lands. Sheep are 
kept more in the upper or northern part of this division, The 
dogs of the district are very fierce, and especially so to any 
stranger that may approach them, The delta, and indeed nearly 
the whole of this division, teems with waterfowl of various kinds, 
There are several varieties of the wild duck, and geese, pelicans, 
flamingoes, storks, herons, spoonbills, crows, curlew, snipe, and 
other birds abound. The ibis iscommon. In the thick jungle’ 

of the northern part of this district are found partridges, quail an 

plover, The domestic fowl is met with in all the towns and 
villages, especially the kind with black bones and skin, One of 
the greatest pests in this Deputy Collectorate is the water-rat; 
which at times does incredible damage to the growing crops. In 
the year 1873-74 these animals iavaged the Kharif crops, 
especially rice, to such an extent that the government had to 
grant remissions of revenue amounting to not less than 60,500 
rupees, It was observed that the damage done was found to be 
more general and complete in those parts where the water was 
deepest, 

VEGETABLE PRopucrions.—The vegetable productions of the 
Shahbandar district are rice {its chief staple), judr, bajri, wheat, 
sugar-cane, mung (Phaseolus mungo), wad (Phaseolus radiatus), 
jambho (Zruca sativa), cotton, tobacco, &c. There are several 
kinds of rice grown in the division, but the finest sort, called 
sugdasi, is grown chiefly in the Mirpur Batoro taltika, The 
different fruits, trees and grasses growing in this district are the 
same as those obtaining in the Jerruck division (g. v.), but it is 
necessary to mention that the “tamarisk” jungle is very thick 
and dense in some parts, and, as a tree, attains a considerable 
size, The Government forests in this division are 13 in number, 
and though possessing a large area, have but a small revenue in 
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comparison with their size. One of these forests, the Mulchand, 
alone makes up more than one-half of the total 1evenue, which is 
derived chiefly from grazing fees, and the sale of firewood and 
babul-pods. These forests are under the immediate charge of 
two Tapadars of the Forest Department, assisted by an establish- 
ment of foresters, the whole costing the Government yearly about 
1,457 1upees, ‘The following is a list of these forests, with their 
area and revenue for 1873-74 :— 


Revenue, 
Porest. Arer | pri 


























































Remarks 
Acres: Rs. 
1. Laikpur. . «| 7,406 419 | Planted in 1785, by Mir Ghulam 
Ali Khan. 
a, Khadi . . .] 4,501} 1,918 | Planted in 1790, by Mir Murad 
ms Khia, 
. Miilchand . 92 Planted in 1783, by Mir Ghulam 
3 Hee 51454 | 99234 2) ih : 
4. Bid-jo-takar . 97. 1,339 lanted in 1861-62, 
5. Fatah tte 25) 14 | Planted in"1799, by Mir Mu- 
hammad Khan, 
6, Pensh « . «| 6,170} 1,379 ented ia 1796, by Mir Fatéh 
y Systti . . 9 29 | Planted in ‘1801, by Mir Fatéh 
ii : : Ah Khan, 
8 Khirsar. . «1379 541 | Planted in 1797, by Mir Fatéh 
Ali Khan, 
9, Hiderfni . . | 5,512 852 | Planted in 1795, by Mir Fatéh 
Ali Khin, 
to, Siirjint. . 1,387 377 | Planted in 1800, by Mir Karam 
Ali Khan, 
iz, Ganj, « . «| 2,228 435 | Ditto. 
iz, Hazari. . “ge 333 | No mention, 
13. Makbolo . 122 | Planted in 1822, by Mir Nasir 


Khin, 








‘Total atea 










328 16,992 








Fisngrics.—The fisheties in this division extend to the Indus, 
its branches and its dhandhs, The principal fish taken, besides 
“pala,” are gangat, giilu, bibran, lohr, wanur, padar, and some 
others, The revenue realised by Government from these fisheries, 
which are put up to auction yearly, ranges to between 10,000 and 
15,000 rupees; by far the largest portion of this is derived from 
the take of the dada fish. This revenue is carried to account under 
the head of Local Revenue. The following table will afford 
further information concerning these fisheries, the revenue being 
that tealised during the past three years ending with 1873-74 
(see newt Page), 
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Name of Fishery. 


Tat. Mrirur Batuoro, 
Miina Baid . 
590 | Derived from pala 
fishing, 


TAL, BELO. 
Mifina Khadi and and Sunda . 
Miana Kot Almoand Béla Khiral 
Mifina Seri Helaia, Tattes Garko 
Saidpur . ’ 


Tat, Jars 


Miana Tar 2. 
Miina Chamoi . 
Midna Sitadina Shih 
Miina Mila. . , 
1,696 | The fisheries in this 
taluka a situate 
- on the Giingro, 
TAL, SHAHBANDAR, . 
Mifina Siati. oo 
Midna Chhejo | Lf] 41228 
4,228 


Total rupees . 14,721 





PorutaTion,—The total population of the Shahbandar division, 
both Musalmans and Hindus, was found by the census of 1872 to 
be 102,936 ; but this does not include that of the Keti-hashim 
tapa, which has recently been transferred to Jerruck. Of these 
90,349 are Muhammadans, and 12,575 Hindus, There are thus but 
25 souls to the square mile, but this is hardly to be wondered at 
when the immense area of marsh and desert land in this division, 
which is in consequence almost uninhabitable, is taken into con- 
sideration, At Mugalbhin, and several villages in the neighbour- 
hood, alarge number of Kachhis have settled, resulting from the 
constant intercourse and traffic kept up with the Kachh province, 
In the southern delta the great bulk of the inhabitants are Karmati 
Balochis and Jats. Wherever the pana (Zypha elephantina), an 
important species of grass growing in the delta, is found, there also 
will colonies of Sikh mat-makers be found. The Musalman por- 
tion of the population, who are partly of the Siini and Shia sects, 
may be classed as follows : “ 
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MUHAMMADANS, 





Tribes. Number. Principal Subdivisions, Remarks, 





3, Balochis | 9,067 | Rind, Jamali, Jatol, Lund, Lashaui, 
Chandio, Magsi, Kavmati, Chang, 
Laghaii, Mai, Zor, Nushini, Chalgii, 
Thorini, Gormani, Schar Zunjéja, 
alalini, Talpw, Sholini, Almani, 
farwar, Khosa, Jalbiini, Khohawar, 
C, 
2, Shekhs 39 
3. Mémons 2,807 
4 Khwijas 472 
5. Mogals 5r 
6, Pathiins 332 
7 Sindis, 33,896 | Khokhar, Gada, Sufi, Mémon, Aba, 
Shoia, Dal, Gabol, Stimra, Samma, 
Bwana, Bhacha, Baran, Goja, 
Dhama, Sahta, Chaian, Kehar, 
Powar, Babra, Bukéia, Junéja Detha, 
Shikai, Hingorja, Batéshai, Tigr, 
Uplana, Otha, Jasra, Hala, Jakhar, 
finia, Mengwar, Kanpota, Kalhoa, 
fidia, Rathor, Naréga, Nohia, 
Mohiina, Machhi, Khwaja, Thasein, 
Mundia, and numerous others, 
8, Salyads. | 1,911 | Husaini, Bokhari, Lekhiriyl, 





S| at vee vat | The large ume 
9 Mieeaile 41,474 . ber under the 
a hea of mis- 

: cellangous, no 

others ' doubt includes 


many Sikhs 
and Sindis, 
but the census 
papers of 1872 
do not give 
any details, 








Total . |'90,349 








Hinpys, 





1 Brahmans| 559 

2 Kshatrias 20 | Pokarna, Sarsudh, Kachhi, Brahmans, 

3. Waishia | 8,935 | Sahto, ie 

4, Siidras Lohino, Bhatia, Amils, 
and 
miscel- 
laneous| 3,061 | Includes also Saniaisis, Bairiigis, 


Udhisis, &e, 
Total . | 12,575 


| eet 
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The manners and customs of the inhabitants of this division 
are greatly assimilated to those prevailing among the population 
of the adjoining district of Jerruck, and some account of the Kar- 
mati tribe, inhabiting a large portion of the Indus delta, has been 
given in the description of that division, (Sze JERRUCK). 

Crine,—The chief crime in this district, as generally throughout 
Sind, seems to be cattle-lifting, As a rule, the inhabitants are 
not litigious, and it is said that the Subordinate Civil Court of the 
district is as* yet hardly known among them. The following 
criminal, and civil statements will show the amount of crime 


and litigation in this division during. the four years ending | 


1874 t— ; . 


CRIMINAL, 








Hurts, As+ Thefts, 





Receiving 



























Year. {Murder sont, ond Soolen |, Hause. | Highway | Other 
use of Crimi- break Obl ff 
' ‘nal Force. | Cattle, | Others | Property. PF°*ins ery. | Offences, 
189 66 ) 136 31 144 
162 "5 34 179 
198 206 | 119 29 281 










142 13 








Crvyit, 
Suits for Land. Suits for Money. Other Suits, Total. 

Year |__—___----_- 

No. Value, 

eemmeenmmmaaaaanal 

1871 489 | 341329 
1872 361 | 28,682 
1873 49t | 45,188 
1874 2qt | 22,635 











EsTaBLISHMENTS.—The Shahbandar division is placed under 
the charge of a Deputy Collector, who is also a full-power magis- 
trate and Vice-President of the different municipalities in his 
district, He now resides, when not on tour, or at Karachi, at 
the town of Sujawal in the Bélo talika, where a bangalow hes 
recently been erected, Under the Deputy Collector are four 
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Mfikhtyarkars and a number of Tapadirs, The former, as also 
their head Manshis, are vested with certain magisterial powers 
for the trial of offences committed within their respective taltikas, 
The judicial’ and revenue system is the same as that generally 
prevailing throughout the province of Sind. 

Cw Courts.—The original jurisdiction of the subordinate 
court of this division, which has its head-quarters at Mirpur 
Batoro, extends not only over all the talikas of this district, but 
to the Ghouébiri taliika of the Jerruck district as well. - ‘This court 
was established in.1867, and the Judge visils on circuit the 
towns of Sujawal, Mugalbhin, Bahadipur, Kéti-Bandar, Koti 
Alahrakhio and Shahbandar, ? : 

CarrLe-Pounps,—The catlle-pounds in this division are rz in 
number, and.are situate at Mirpur Batoro, Dara and Bano in the 
Mirpur taltika ; Sujawal, Bélo and Vitalshih in the Bélo taltika ; 
Bahaddipur and Mugalbbin in the Jati talaka, and Shahbandar, 
Lodi and Gungani in the Shihbandar talika. ‘The proceeds of 
thése “pounds are credited to the different municipalities, where 
such institutions exiSt, otherwise they aie carried to the credit of 
the local funds, 

Porice,—The total number of police employed in this division 
is 160, or one policeman to every 649 of the population, Of 
these 28 are mounted, either on horses or camels, the rest being 
municipal and foot police, There are three “¢hénas:” at 
Mugalbhin, Shahbandar and Mirptr Batoro; one sub-thina at 
Bélo, and 15 police posts, This force, which is in charge of an 
inspector, is a portion of that directly controlled by the district 
Superintendent of police for the Karachi Collectorate, and is 
distributed as follows -— 


Armed and un- 
Mounted, Munteipal 
; Taloka, armed Foot Police, 


1, Mirpur Batoro 


2 jar see 
» Jat 6 owe 
; Shahbandar . 


- _ Total . 





Revenvg,—The revenue of the Shahbandar Deputy Collec- 
torate, imperial and local, is shown under its separate hends for 
the five years ending with 1873-74 (see next page), 
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I. IMPERIAL REVENUE, 





Realizations in 








Teems carted 
1869-70. 1870-71, 1871-72, 1872-73. 1873-74: 
rupees. rupees. rupees, rupees. rupees, 
Land Tax . 2,87,443 | 2,85,273 | 2,80,004 | 2,84,148 | 2,82,222 


Abkai . ) . i | ' 4,530] | 3:200| ° 3,375 | * 5.500] ” 3,990 
Drugs and Opium . 3,185 5,022 45445 4,705 4,292 


Stamps . . , 5,258 55461 9,535} 13,397 8,362 
SALES. Fir oe Viet 45530 2,600 215 1,571 266 
oes Department . 1,153 1,439 2,037 2,252 2,183 
neome (Certificate’ 

and Licence) Tax } 41526 7,080 3,069 1,559 ue 
Lawand Justice 6,465 75357 31253 31973 3,589 
Miscellaneous. . 209 167 224. 532 919 











Total supees . 31174299 | 31174599 | 31064157 317,637 | 3,058,621 





IL, Locat REvENuE, 






Reahzations in 
Ttems, 
1869-70. 1870-72 | 1871-72, 1872-73. 1879-74. 











rupees. rupees, rupees. rupees, rupecs. 
Cassa ORevenudl }| 16,759 | 16,379 | 17,758 | 38,155 | 17,309 


Pereentsge on Allen: 140 61 220 220 215 


Cattle-pound Fees . 1,181 1,628 
Ferry Funds,» « , 15 "410 i} 25959 41308 45350 
Fisheries. . . «| 10,812 | 10,596 | 32,579 | 14,172 | 17,809 


Total iupees . | 29,307 | 29 ,067 | 33,516 36,855 39,683 














Formerly the tapas within the delta yielded a large revenue, 
and possessed very valuable rice lands, but owing to the desertion ' 
of late years of the main stream of the Indus for the Uchto (or ~ 
Hajamro) channel, and thé consequent failure of a freshwater * 
supply, the revenue of this part of the division has greatly fallen 
off, and very extensive remissions have had to be granted. These 
remarks do not now, it would seem, apply to the Mutni, Bablo 
and Kéti-hashim tapas of the Shahbandar taltka, in consequence 
of a breach having taken place in 1871-72 in the.Uchto by the 
Kalandriwah. In this division manufactured salt is taxed at 8 
annas per maund, The maximum rate at which country liquor 
is sold in the Jati taliika is 14 rupees per ser, and in the Mirpur 
Batoro, Bélo, and Shahbandar taliikas, at 14 rupees per ser, 

Survey AND SerrLemENntT.—The topographical survey of the 
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Shahbandar division was commenced in 1867-68, and completed 
in 1869-70, but up to this present date the new survey setilement 
has not yet been introduced, Pending this step, the Iand is held 
on temporary or provisional leases, which are to cease on the 
introduction of the settlement, The maximum rate now paid for 
Jand held on such terms may be estimated at 4 rupees fer acre, 
but on small cultivation, not held on lease, the maximum and 
minimum rates are about 3 rupees 3 annas 11 pies, and 15 annas 
G pies per acre iespectively. The following are the rates per 
acre obtaining on particular kinds of land :—charkhi, 2 rupees ; 
garden. land, 4 rupees; rice mok land, 3 rupees; and barani, 
trupee, In the Shihbandar taliika there are two kinds of 1ice 
mok, viz,, culturable land, and land left by the river, known as 
bhai, The former is assessed at 3 rupees, and the latter at 
4 rupees per acre. In the tapas of Shahbandar, Mutni and 
Bablo of this taliika, the rates were fixed from 1871-72 as fol- 
lows :— 
rp. Ae 


On lands watered by the river Mutni, ,. + 2 Sper acre, 
On lands in the Shahbandar and’ Mutni tapas, 
watered bythe Mal . 1 1 1 ee ew ee BO 


In the Bélo taltika there arc two different rates in rice mok 
Jand, viz, during kharif, 3 rupees, and during rabi, 1 rupee 
8 annas per acre, 

Jacrevars. —It is impossible to state how much Jand in theaggre- 
gate is held in jagir in this division, as no information respecting 
this in the Mirpur Batoro and Bélo taltikas has been received, 
From a return dated in July 1858, from the office of the Assistant 
Commissioner for jagirs in Sind, it would appear that in the 
whole of the Deputy Collectorate of Shihbandar there were 
91,725 digas, or say 45,000 acres of jagir land, At present, 
according to the Deputy Collector's return, there are nearly 
28,000 acres of cultivable, and more than 12,000 acres of unarable 
jigir land in the J&ti taliika alone, the largest holder being Mir 
Ali Muriid Khan Talpur, who possesses 23,444 acres out of this 
area, The following is a list of the Jagirdirs in the several (ali 
kas of the division, with the area of their several holdings where 
such can be shown (see gages 754-57), 
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There are but few Mafidars in this division—not mote than 
twelve, 1t would seem, in all: of these four are in the Mirpur 
Batoro taliika; six in the Shahbandar, and but one in each of the 
Jati and Belo talikas, Theie do not appear to be any Seri 
grantees in this Deputy Collectorate, 

Mouyicrpauiries.—There are eight municipalities in the Shah- 
bandar division, viz., at Mirpur Batoro, Mugalbhin, Shahbandar, 
Sujawal, Bano, Chuhan Jamili, Daro and Gungani. The 
Municipal Act was only introduced into the four latter towns 
during 1875, The receipts of these several institutions are made 
up mostly from town duties, market fees, cattle-pound funds, ferry 
fees, fines, &c, The disbursements are chiefly on account of 
establishments, conservancy, police, grants to medical dispensaries, 
and repairs of 1oads and buildings, &c. The receipts and dis- 
bursements of the first four municipalities for the three years- 
ending with 1874 are as follows :— 









Receipts ia Disbursements in 










Date of 


Where situate, | petablishment, 














1872, | 1873, | 1874, 1873. 


rup. up. up. 
31975 | $1600] 3,736 


1,884 | grog | 2,874 
483] 11508 | -1,098 
11207 | 11903 | 2.969 
















Feb. 20, 1856 + 
March ao, 1856 


x. Mirpur Batoro 

a, Mugalbhin . 5 
3: Shahbandar. « 
4 Sujiwal. , 6 

















July 20, 1856 
May 1, 1866 . 








Mepican EsTsBLISHMENTS.—There are no hospitals in this 
division, and but one medical dispensary, at the town of Mirpur 
Batoro, established in 1855, It is under the medical charge of 
an apothecary of the Goveinment service, who has a small subor- 
dinate establishment, The Mirpur municipality contiibutes a 
sum yearly towards defraying the expenses of this institution, The 
following table will show the number of patients admitted during 
the two years ending 1874 :—~ 












Averagé Daily 


Casualttes in Attendance, 





Total Admissions, 











Remarks, 





3873. | 3874. 





16° 40 | Epidemic cholera 
prevailed in 1869, 

33 50 and caused avery 
high mortality. 
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Prisons,—There are subordinate jails at the head-quarter 
stations of the four Mikhtyarkars in this division, viz, at Mirpur 
Batoro, Bélo, Mugalbhin and Shihbandar. 

Enucation.—Education in this Deputy Collectorate would 
appear to be in a less progiessive state than in any of the other 
districts of the Karachi Collectorate, there being, according to 
the Educational Inspecta's report for 1873~74, but three Govern- 
ment schools in the whole division. These are at the towns 
of Shahbandar, Mirpur Batoro and Mugalbhin, with an aggregate 
attendance of 109 pupils, The number of private schools does 
not appear to be known, 

AGRICULTURE.—AS in the adjoining district of Jerruck, so in this 
division, there may be considered to be two principal seasons in 
the year for carrying on agricultural operations—Khanf and 
Rabi—the chief crops produced in each of these are shown as 
follows :— 


‘Time when 
Season, | rrnnnrrrrnnemerrn—= | Chief Crops produced. 
Sown Reaped. 


1. Kharlf. | 15 May tor July, | 1 Oct, to 30 Nov. | Juir, bajri, rice, 
sugar-cane, cot 
ton, &e, 

2, Rabi. | 1 Oct,to 20 Nov, | £§ Feb, to 31 Mar. | Wheat, bhang, &o, 





Of these crops, rice is the chief staple, being 76 per cent. of 
the whole cultivation in the division, and next to il comes bijri, 
which ig in the proportion of 13 per cent. There are two distinct 
methods of cultivating the rice-plant in this division, The first, 
which is common to the rice-growing districls of the Bombay 
presidency, consists in preparing in the first instance a,nursery- 
bed, in which the seed, usually in the proportion of 130 lbs, to the 
acre, is sown, Here again there are two different ways of preparing 
these nursery-beds, which axe technically known as diarani and 
Ahamesh, By the first, the ground is well manured and ploughed 
several times, the seed being sown by means of a nar, or funnel, 
during the last ploughing. Being sufficiently moist of itself, the 
soil does not require any irrigation, the plants being usually ready 
for transplantation in forly days, ‘They are then taken to other 
fields, previously ploughed over several times, but zof manured, 
these in some cases being four or five miles distant from the 
nursery-beds, and here they are regularly planted out, By the 
second plan, the stubble is burnt, which, with manure, is mixed 
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with the soil of the intended bed, but not ploughed into it,» The 
seed is sown with the hand. These nursery-beds are irrigated 
fiom Aachha wells, and the plants are generally ready for transplant~ 
ing in about twenty-five days. After transplanting, the plants are 
watered so as to insure their being covered for two-thirds of their 
height. Some of the finest rice lands so cultivated are situate in 
the Mirpur Batoro taltka, on the Khorwah canal, and here is 
produced a fine description of white rice known by the name of 
sugdast ; other kinds are known as ganja, motia, satria and Jari, 
The average yield fer acre, in good land, is about 7 maunds, 
or 560 lbs, of cleaned rice, and in inferior soils 44 maunds, 
or 340 lbs, The average profit, after deducting expense of seed 
and cultivation, is 5 rupees for the good, and 3 rupees fer acre 
for the inferior lands, The second method of cultivating rice, 
which is practised in the southern portion of the Shahbandar 
and Ghorabiri talikas, where the lands lie low, is to sow the 
seed broadcast in a soil which is seldom previously ploughed up 
for its reception, No transplanting is carried out, but the land 
receives a slimy deposit from the inundation waters, and is partially 
flooded at high tides, Little or no labour is required in this kind 
of cultivation, as there are no canals to clear, water-courses to 
make, o land to plough, The high tides irrigate the crop 
sufficiently without the help of the cultivator, and such rice-lands 
as these are in consequence in great request. The returns are 
heavy also, the crop fer acre often reaching as much as 14 maunds, 
or 1120 lbs. of cleaned rice, and the net pecuniary profit to 
1g rupees Zer acre. The implements of agriculture in this division 
do not seem to differ in any way from those in use in other 
parts of Sind, 

Commerce,—The trade of this division, considering its great 
area, is not of much account, and consists mostly in the expoit of 
grain—especially rice, its staple commodity—and agricultural 
produce generally to other parts of Sind and to Kachh, and: in 
the import of cloths, oil, ghi, sugar, pepper, tobacco, betel-nut, and 
copper and brass vessels. The value of the imports is roughly 
estimated in the whole at about 3} lakhs of rupees,, and the 
exports to about 7 lakhs; but these amounts must be taken 
as metely afproximative, there being no proper machinery at 
present in force to test the accuracy of these figures, With the 
exception of the towns of Mirpur Batoro and Mugalbhin—and 
these are by no means either populous or important—there are no 
others of any consequence in the whole division. Shahbandar, once 
a large port in the delta of the Indus, has long since dwindled 
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away to comparative insignificance, and has now scarcely any 
trade in connection with il, Sirgando, one of the subordinate 
porls of Sind, situate on the Sir river, has a small import and 
export trade—the former, which is trifling both in quantity and 
value, consists mostly of cocoa-nuts ; the latter, which is more im- 
portant, comprises chiefly grain and pulse, firewood, movisions 
and oilman’s stores, oils, and a little cotton wool. The following 
table will show the value of the imports and exports to and fiom 
Sirgando with foreign counties and other presidencies in British 
India for the five years ending 1873-74:— 



















{ 1869-70, | sayo7%, 187172, | 1872-73. { 1873-74. 

rupecs, ripec: es, rupees, rupees, 

Expots . . . «| 8§,361 38.0: 037 843 307 108.6 1664 | 95,864, 
Imports 6 + 2,340 } 1,373] 2,176 | 1,396] 1,759 

















Total rupees . | 87,701 | 89410 86, 483 110,020 97,623 





Of transit trade there is not much passing through the district ; 
what there is mostly comes and goes from and to Kachh, The 
following tables will show the value (approximate) of the imports 
and exports in the four several taliikas of the Shahbandar Deputy 
Collectorate :— 










Imports. 

Atiictes. Mirpur Jatt. | Shahbandas.} Belo, 

rupees, Tupres, rupees, rupecs, 

Betel-nuty % 6 1 + 1,000 "G00 1,600 200 

Cloths . . . « «+ + | 60,000 40,000 40,000 4,900 
Coconnuts . 4 6 5 6 1,000 420 aoe sé. 

Cotton . 1 + 6 > 8 3)000 1,000 we 300 

Dates . . + + + « fT « 3,800 4,000 at: g00 
Drugs «1 ee ae 100 on ve 
Dyes 4 4 6 5 es sn 200 | FB 

Gh ee ee es in 4,500 a §00 

Grain i 

Barloy . . 1 es 1,000 4s 500 wes 500 
Ginm , 4 5 2 ws 900 oo 500 eee 

Wheat . « os 2,100 « 3,000 1,000 
Othergrains. . . + an 45,000 tee . 
Jigth 2 ee ew ve ae G00 te te 

Metals :~ 

Bass. 1 es ek ae 420 a ee 
Copper » + . + 6 oss 4,200 a° me 
Tro. ee 6 ot on 2,500 tae ane 
Métori 2 6 se et 600 ms goa see 
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Anticles, Rulrpur Jas. |Shahbandar.| Bale, 
7 rupees: rupees, rupees, 
Manjit (Madda) , . . 41000 aay ia a 
MEE sedkos) ve = oie? 0 deb act 5oo 2,400 1,400 500 
gepper (black and red), . 3,000 se I $000 aes 
Seeds. . 1 oo oe 100 ea 
Silk (raw) 6, we oes 1,000 ai 
Spices 1 1 + ws a 5 4,000 sa ne 
Sugar 6 1 ew ee sae 6,000 500 
Sngar-candy, . oe 400 goo 200 
Tobacco, , . ‘ies 300 S00 200 
Wool) es 4. es 700 ia ite 
Miscellaneous « . . we 4,000 300 
Total rupees , 1,22,750 | 1,24,340 | 59,500 8,500 











Exports. 


Articles. Mipor Jani, of Bélo, Remarks, 


ruy be rupees, rupees, rupees, 

as "0 1,200 rf From the Mirpur Ba- 
toro talika mer- 
Bajrl 5,000 7,500 | 2,000 | 15,000 chandise is sent to 
Tanda Muhammad. 
Ghi. , 5,000 aie a 6,000 Khan and Hydera-” 
abad; fiom the 
yagi. . i on fet talfika to 
achh ; from the 
Jambho and Shahbandar taliika 
Smiah , os to Hyderabad, 
Kachh and Kaxa- 
Mung. , oy ww chi, and from the 
Bélo talika to 
Maki. . toe a ae Tatto,  Karichi 

and Kéti-bandar, 


Barley. , 


Rice .« , | 1,00,000 | 67,000 





Total rup, | 1,10,000 | 81,600 











_ Maxuracturrs,—The manufactures of this division are confined 
simply to ordinary articles of domestic use, such as salt, coarse 
blankets, and leathern and iron goods, At Jati a coarse cloth of 
camels’ and goats’ hair is manufactured, and is known there under 
the name of Zhatha, or sori. The manufacture of salt, which is 
largely carried on in this division, is both curious and simple. 
The process is as follows :—In the first place, a Zachha well is 
sunk in the salty land and the water taken out, generally by hand, 
and passed through a pipe into a large trough filled with sand and 
Aalar, ox salt earth, The water, after filtering through, is conveyed 
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by narrow channels made in the ground into a pit ro or 15 yards 
distant, where it has the consistency of a thick syrup, It is taken 
out of the pits by buckets, and allowed to stand in small earthen 
vessels, In three or four days the water evaporates, leaving the 
salt only, which is then ready for the market, The average whole- 
sale price ‘of salt in this division is x rupee per maund, There 
are saltworks at Thoranwati, Dirwari, Jagir, Katora, Achh and 
Muradpur. There are also some very large and valuable salt manu- 
factures at Sirgando, in the desert portion of the Shahbandar district, 
about 24 miles from the town of Mugalbhin, Formerly large 
quantities of this salt were exported to Calcutta, but at present the 
trade in this article is at a stand-still, Ii will, no doubt, be again 
exported extensively in the event of the licence system being again 
introduced, and this step it is expected will shortly be carried out, 

Farrs,—The fairs, large and small, in this division are 13 in 
number, but 4 only are of any importance ; these are Shih Vakik, 
Shah Mugalbhin, Shah Inayat-ulah and Amir Pir. The following 
table will afford some particulars of 7 of these fairs :— 


Name of Fair. 


1. Shih Yakik 2. 


2, Mian Usman-jo- 
Kubo . . . 


3 Shih Mugalbhin 


Sif. , 


4 Shah ie ean | 
gs Amir Pir, . 


6. Shih Nasar . , 


y Uderalal . . 


Where and when held, 


TAL, SHAHBANDAR, 


Near Got Landhi, Satih 
tapa, in the month of 
Chait, 

Near Dhaturo, Satéhtapa, 
inthe month Phagau, 


Tau, Jeet, 


At Mugalbhin, in the 
month Phagan, 


Tat, Mrrrur BATORO, 

At Jhok, in the month 
Safar, 

Near Got Shah-Kapur, in 
the month Jamad-nl- 
sani, 


Tat, BELO. 


Near Got Walishih, in 
the month Jamad-ul. 
awal, 


Noar Saidpur I 
the month of Chai! 


in 


Remarks, 


Is held annually, and 
also monthly, 


Annnal. 


Annual, and is said to 
have been founded in 
Wi, 600 (A.D, 1210). 


Annual s wasfoundedin 
I, 1130, 

Annual; is stated to 
baye been founded 
two centuries ago, 


Annual ; its foundation 
dates about the be- 
ginning of the Talpur 
dynasty. 

Annual, 
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CommuNrIcATIONS.—There are in the Shahbandar Deputy Col- 
lectorate about 380 miles of roads, which are made of Zadar, or 
salt earth, and so long as no rain falls they remain in excellent 
condition, and require very little, if any, repair. When a shower 
of rain takes place, no matter how small in quantity, they become 
at once quite impassable for camels, but resume their former 
appearance when dry. ‘The postal lines run for about 80 miles 
on these roads, The following is a list of all the communications 
in this division, with other information connected with them :;— 






‘ 
Remarks, 











Dhama, . . | Lakha Latifula 
Khadi . , .f Ditto . . . 
Budo. . . .| Chak Sand. . . 


Bao. . . ¢)Saidpurr. ... 
Bélo. Davo. » . es 


Bélo. . . «| Mugalbhin . . . 








2 } There isa dharamsiala at 
Bélo, 










10$ | Has milestones ; there is 
a dharamsila at Daro, 

328 | Ditto; a small bangalow 
and dharamsala at Mu- 





























galbhin, 
Sujawal, . . | Saidpurferry . . 4 
Atalshith . .}| Bano. . . « e 33 | There is a dharamsila at 
I ‘ f Bano, 
Kot Alm, . .|.Saidpur. . « 2 ‘ 





‘Bachal Gugo , | Mangiludho Gugo | 
Karia Petaii , | Baikpur. . . « 


Kot Alma. .{Bélo. . . « « 
Laikpur, , .|KotAhbma . . . 
Sujiwal, . . | Shahbandar. . . 


4 | There is a dharamsila at 
Laikpur, 





Talika Bélo. 



















Is a postal road, and has 
milestones; there is a 
staging bangalow and 
dharamsila at Shih- 
bandar, 

13 | Is a postal road, and has 
milestones; 2 Deputy 
Collector's _bangalow 
and dharamsala at Suja- 
wal, 

Ditto, 











Sujawal, . . | Mirpur Batoro . . 


ee 




















Mugalbhin . Mixpur Batoro . . 
Mugaibhin. . | Khalifa Dehraj. . 
Mugalbhin Ladi, . 6 + 6 


Mugalbhin Shabbandar. . . 





12$ | Has milestones; a dha- 
ramsala at Ladi, 1 











Talika Jati. 







» 
Mugalbhin =. | Bahidipwr . . 

‘Bahadipur . . | Ferry Haiyat Gaho. , 

Mirpur. . .| Miilchand . . .| 24 | Has milestones, 
Shabkopur . » | Ganda Chatan. . 2 | There isa dharamsila at 


Shahkapur, 
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Length 
in Remarks, 


From fo 
Miles. 











Shahkapuwr. .| Wadhéran . . 3 | There is a dharamsila at 

| Wadhéran, 

j'a|MipwB,. .|Khorwah . , » | ies milestones; a dha 

eg ramsfila at Mirpur, 
Mirpw By. .{Jhok . . ,. 7 | Ilas milestones; a dha 

aa ot ramsiila at Jhok. 
MirpurB... «| Jar. 6 eee 3 , | Ditto. 
Shihbandar . |) Muni. : 1 


Shihbandar «| Ghir oo... Va 
8 Bahadipu . .| Ladi. . . . 9 | Ins milestones, 
3 Ladi, ©. » | Janga Jathant at iy 9 | Ditto, 

Chachh , + | Kiba Usman. 3 
ig 4Gungiini +|Jatori . « . 4] 10 
% |Chachh , Be [e'. | eee 3 
a |Rind . . . | Gungint fen % 
& Gungini fey . | Got Jamali (river 2 


bank) +, , 
Gungini ferry . | Molena (river bank), 3 


— sa = ee ne tar = 


There are also dharamsilas at Sitadinoshah and Laghari. 


As a general rule, the roads during the fine weather in the 
Shahbandar division are broad, level, and passable throughout ; 
but during the inundation season those in the southein portion of 
this district are all more or less flooded, or intersected by unbridged 
canals and water-courses, and are impassable for camels, The 
southern part of the Shahbandar taliika is impassable except by 
boat throughout the year, as it is intersected by numerous salt- 
water creeks, The 1oad from Mugalbhin to Lakhpat, ia. Kachh, 
is about 48 miles in length, the village, or rather station; of Ver 
being situate halfvay ; here is a dharamsfla and a few small wells, 
but the only inhabitants are a police constable and a bania, From 
Mugalbhin to Ver the road is maiked out by side-dralns, Six 
‘miles below Ver the salt-water comes up and swamps that part of 
the district, and here the road greatly needs to be raised all the 
way to Kotri opposite Lakhpat. At this latter place the Kori 
creek is 5 miles wide, and is:crossed by boals, the charge for 
each passenger being 2 annas. Camels are crossed over at a 
ford higher up at low tide, the rate for each head of cattle ranging 
from 4 to 8annas, There is a dharamsiila at Koitri, and a peon 
is stationed there by the Rao of Kachh, who supplies travellérs 
from Ver with sweet water. This road from Mugalbhin to Lakhpat, 
vid Ver, is that generally taken by Hindi pilgrims bound to Naray- 
ansar, in Kachh, a place of some sanctity. The postal lines of 
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communication in the Shahbandar Deputy Collectorate are three 
in number, one teaching Mirpur Batoro from Tatta, a distance 
of 25 miles; the second from Bélo to Mugalbhin, 29 miles, and 
the third from Sujawal to Shahbandar, 32 miles in length, Theie 
are non-disbuising officesat Mirpur Batoro, Shahbandar, Sujawal, 
Belo and Jati, but no branch post-offices. 

Ferries,—There are in all 34 ferries in the Shahbandar division, 
situate either on the Indus, its branches, or on canals, but some of 
these are only of a temporary nature, The proceeds from these 
ferries are included under the head of local revenue. The 
following is a statement of these ferries, with their situation, and 
the number of boats belonging to each, but several of them are 
only used during the inundation season :— . 





Name of Ferry, | Where situate, arabe 

















1 Bano. , . « .« | At Bano, onthe Pinyari, . . 
2, Dhama , . . » | AtDhama, onthe Pinyari . , 
3, Liikpur . . . . | At Laikpur, on the Pinyari . . 
4, Khanpur. . . . | At Khanpw, on the Pinyari. . 
s, Dara, . . « . | At Dara, on the Mahmiidwah , 


6, Alah-waraiyo Kandra agrees terrae Kandra, on th 
Jar . 
8. Gungini . 


9 Dari. . ; 


e 
At Jar, on the Mahmiidwiah , . 
At Gungini, on the Indus ’ 
At Dari, on the Pinyail , ' 
At Choitini, on the Pinyaii . . 
At Bachal Gugo, on the Pinyari, . 
At Godii, on the Pinyati, . . 

‘ 





to, Chortani . 7 
41, Bachal Gugo 
12, Godri, . 
13. Bélo Jamali . 
14. Wadhéran . 
15. Nim Iingor-jo . 
16, Khalifa Delnaj 
1 Satarnoshih , 
18, Mugalbhin . 
1g, Pir Gajar, . 
20, Mutni, . . 
21, Small Mutni, 
22, Bagana . + 
23, Chuhar Jamali 
24, Landhi . . 
2s, Machi . . 
6. 


+ » | At Bélo Jamali, onthe Indus , 

» «| At Wadhéran, on theGiingro 

. | At Nim IIingor-jo, on the Giingio 
. | At Khalifa Dehraj, on the Giingro 
. | At Satarnoshah, on the Giingro . 

. | At Mugalbhin, on the Giingro . 

. | At Pir Gajar, onthe Giingro , 

« | At the mouth of the Mutni . 

. | At Jogira, on the Giingro 





At Bagana, onthe Mal . . , 
At Chuhar Jamiii, on the Satah, 
At Landhi, onthe Satah. . . 
At Machi, onthe Khanta . . 





26, Sudpur 7 At Saidpur, on the Indus. . 

29, Ranta. . . At Ranta, onthe Indus . . , 
2 Lakho Latifulah, At Lakho Latifulah, on the Indus 
29, Khadi (new). . Ditto ditto a 


HER DR ee ee 


9. 
30, Khadifold) . . Ditto ditto ‘ 






7 


Antiquities.—There do not seem to be any remains of great 
antiquity in this division, nor are such likely to be found in such 
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a district as that of Shahbandar, ‘There is a tradition of a town 
of great size, called Samma Sumro, having once existed a little lo 
the south of the present village of Shah-Kapur, in the Mirpur 
Batoro taliika, In the same manner a town called Rohri, in the 
Jati taliika, is supposed to have flourished about two centuries 
ago. Remains of forts are also in some places to be seen, but, 
owing to the peculiar and erratic course of the Indus towards the 
sea, and the consequent changeable nature of its yarious lanches, 
there is no district which is likely to show less remains of antiquily 
than that of Shahbandar, The fate of Shahbandar and other 
places in modern times proves this conclusively. 

Shahbandar, a talitka (or sub-division) of the Shahbandar 
Deputy Collectorate, having an area of 699 square miles, with 7 
tapas, 116 “dehs,” and a population of 21,046 souls, The revenue, 
imperial and local, of this sub-division during the four years ending 
1873-74 is as follows :— 


: 1870~71, . 1872-73. 1873-74. 


rupees, rupees, rupecs, 


Imperial . ‘ 96,019 86,130 83, 57% 
Local. . 6 4 75257 10,517 10,279 
Total rupees | 1,03,276 | 89,676 | 96,647 | 93,850 





Shahbandar (Kinc’s Port), the chief town of the taliika 
of the same name in the Shahbandar Deputy Collectorate, 
situate in latitude 24° 10’ N,, and longitude 67° 46' Ii,, distant 
go miles south-west from Mugalbhin, and 32 miles south 
of Sujawal, It is in the Indus della, and was formerly, 
seated on the east bank of the channel which discharged its’ 
waters into the sea by the Mal mouth, At present it is ro 
miles distant from the nearest point of the Indus. The great 
salt desert commences about a mile to the south-east of this town 
and on its westward side are great jungles of a long kind of 
grass, known under the .local name of din or din, It was to 
Shahbandar that the English factory was removed from Auranga- 
bandar when this latter place was deserted by the Indus, and it is 
recorded that previous to the dissolution of the factory in 1775, it 
supported a considerable establishment for the navigation of the 
river, consisting of 14 small vessels, each of about 4o tons in 
burthen, It would seem that the extensive flood which occurred in 

Sind somewhere about 18x9 (the year when Kachh was visited 
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by’ a terrible earthquake) caused great alterations in the lower, 
part of the Indus, and tended materially to hasten the decay 
-of the town of Shahbandar by withdrawing the water from the 
branch on which it stood. “On this occasion,” says Carless, in 
his memoir on the Indus, written in 1837, “the river altered so 
touch about the part where the Satah’was thrown off, that a larger 
body of water than usual was forced into that stream, and it 
increased in size considerably. The change became greater every 
successive year, until at last the main river turned into the Satah, 
and abandoned the Bhaghiir altogether, It did not, however, 
pursue the same course as that branch for many miles,‘but forced 
a passage for itself, nearly in a straight line, through several 
creeks, across the Mugrah and Nair, into the lower part of the 
Gorah river, and shortly after opened a new mouth, the present 
Kukaiwari. Before this happened many of the branches were 
navigable for large ships, and at an earlier period were frequented 
both by the Company’s cruisers and merchant vessels, The rulers 
of Sind had also a fleet of 15 ships, stationed at Shihbandar, 
which owes its name (the King’s Port) to that circumstance, and 
it is mentioned in the histories of the country that they sometimes 
ascended the river as high as Tatta, The line of route they pur- 
sued, from the sea to Shahbandar, is accurately pointed out by 
the natives: they entered by the Richhal, the only accessible 
mouth, and passing into the Hajamro, through what js now the 
Khédewari creek, ascended that river to a part about to miles 
above Vikar (Ghorébari), where it joined the Bagina, or, as it is 
now called, the Mal, on which branch, but considerably lower 
down, Shahbandar was situated, They could also pass into the 
Gorah river from the Hajémro, and navigate it down to Bétri, 
then a large town. At this period the Richhal:mouth, which is 
now neatly closed by a sandbank, had a depth of 4 fathoms, 
and there was a high beacon erected on the south point to facilitate 
the navigation. This, from its resemblance to a minaret, the 
natives called Munara. No trace of it now remains, but its name 
hag been retained in that of a village built near its site. Such are 
the alterations that have occurred in the lower part of the Indus 
within the last eighteen years.” Shahbandar is at present the head- 
quarter station of the Makhtyarkar of the taltika, and of a Tapadar 
also, and possesses a police “da with a force of 13 men, as well 
as a municipality, established in 1896, with an income in 1874 
of 1,092 rupees, It has besides a staging bangalow and a cattle- 
pound, The population, according to the census of 1872, numbers 
1203, of whom 469 are Muhammadans and 732 Hindiis; the 
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foritier are of the Mémon, Shikai, and Muhina tibes, the latter 
mostly Lohiinos by caste, ‘Thus town, which when situate on the 
river boasted of an extensive trade, has now dwindled away into 
obscurity, and has no manufacture of any kind whatever, 

Shahdadpur, a talika (or revenue sub-division) of the Hala 
Deputy Collectorate, having 6 tapas and 63 villages, with an area 
of 756 square miles, and a population of 55,707 souls, The revenue 
of this taliika, imperial and local, for the four years ending with 
1873-74 is as follows :— 





| 1870-71. | 1871-72, | 2872-93. | 2873-74. 


rupees. 
Imperial. 1,15,269 | 1,12,216 | 1,08,467 | 1,02, 512 


Local , 


| rupees, rupees, rupees, 


75773 75225 7,242 6,176 
‘Total rupees « 123,042 | 1) 19,441 1,13, 709 | 1,08, 688 








7 


Shihdadpur, the chief town of the Shahdadpur talika, in the 
Hala district, in latitude 25° 49’ N., and longitude 68° 44' E, 
distant 1§ miles north-east from Hala, and 4o miles north-east 
from Hyderabad, It is situate on the Jamwah canal, and has 
road communication with Bhitshih, Hala, Saidabaid, Sakrand, . 
Jhol, Berni, Adam-jo-Tando and Brahmanabad. It possesses a 
mikhtyarkar’s office, subordinate judge’s court-house, post-office, 
dharamsala, Government vernacular school, police lines and a 
catlle pound (or dah}. ‘There is also a municipality, the receipis 
from which in 1873-74 were 1922 rupees, and the expenditure 
garg rupees, The population at this place numbers 2232, of 
whom 756 are Musalmans and 1250 Hindiis; of the former the Abras, 
Chunas, and Khaskélis are most numerous, while the greater 
number of the Findfis are of the Lohano caste, Their principal 
occupations are agriculture, trade, and oil-pressing. The local 
trade, which is mostly in grain, oil-seeds, sugar and cloth, is valued 
at about 60,000 rupees ; and the transit trade, which is large in 
bajri, rice, wheat and colton, at a litle over 1 lakh of rupees, 
The principal manufacture is that of oil, for which the town is 
famous; about 2000 maunds, valued at 20,000 rupees, are said to 
be made here yearly. Shahdidpur is reported to have been 
founded about 200 years ago, by one Mir Shahda&d. The chief 
man of note in this place is Gosii Dharamgir, 

Shahdadpur, a Government town in the Kambar talitka of the 
Larkiina Deputy Collectorate, in latitude 27° 46’ N., and longitude 

3D 
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68° E., distant about 30 miles north-north-west from Larkana, It 
is seated on the west bank of the Dato-ji-Kur canal, and has road 
communication with Kambar, Garhi Khairo, Jamali and Hamal, 
and is the head-quarter station of a Tapadar. The town is situate 
in a barren tract, which, a short time after the conquest of the 
province by the British, was almost destitute of population, and is 
described as being more like the bed of a salt lagoon in an interval 
of spring tides, than an inland district, The population, in 
number about 783, comprises 464 Musalmans of the Pirzadah, 
Kalhoro, Lashari, Siyal, Magsi and Muhina tribes, the remainder 
(319) being Hinds. The chief man of note in this place is Pir 
Bakhsh Kahawar, a very influential and public-spirited Zamindar, 
who has done much towards raising this town to its former prosperity, 
At one time Shahdadpur was a large place, from which Sir John 
Keane, when in Sind, drew supplies for his army, then on the 
point of advancing on Afghanistan, but after that it fell into a 
ruinous condition—so much so, that when Lieutenant James, the 
Deputy Collector of the Chandko district, visited it in 1846, an 
old Hindit was its only inhabitant. The town has a fair trade in 
wool, rice and grain of different kinds, but there are no manu- 
factures of any description in it. 

“Near thig town, on the banks of the Dato-ji-Kur canal,” 
says Lieutenant James, “there is a pair of large millstones in a 
garden about 4 feet in diameter, which once belonged to one Dato 
Kohawar, a man as renowned for his wealth as for his unbounded 
liberality, These millstones are now considered sacred, for we are 
told that God was so pleased with his liberality and piety, that if 
even a handful of grain was thrown in, the supply of flour would 
be equal to all demands, They are approached with bare feet, and 
the precincts are kept in cleanliness and good order.” 

Shah-jo-got, a Government village in the Rato-déro taltika 
of the Larkdna division, distant eleven miles north-east from 
Larkana, No roads lead to or from this place, The population, 
numbering in all 1799, is composed of 1499 Musalmans of the 
Pir tribe and 300 Hindiis who are Lohanos, Their chief employ- 
ments are trade and agriculture. 

Shih Hasan, a village in the Sehwan talika of the Sehwan 
Deputy Collectorate, is situate at the western extremity of the 
Manchhar lake, distant 24 miles west from Sehwan, with which 
latter town, 24 Jhangar, as also with Johi and Chhini, it has road 
communication. It is the head-quarter station of a Tapadir, and 
has a small police post, a school, dharamsila, and a cattle-pound. 
The inhabitants, cz15 in number, consist of 837 Muhammadans, 
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principally Muhanas and Bugias, and 278 Hindiis of the Lohino 
caste. The manufactures of this place are chiefly confined 1o ropes 
and mats made from the gis or ish, a kind of dwarf-palm. The 
local trade is in grain, fish and mats, but there is no transit trade, 

Sher Muhammad Naitoh, a Government town in the Kam- 
bar taltka of the Larkana division, 24 miles north-west from 
Larkana, It has road communication with Dost Ali and Shah- 
dadpur, The population, numbering but 832 in all, consists of 678 
Musalmans of the Naitch tribe, and 154 Hindfis of the Lohano caste. 

Shikarpur Collectorate, a large and highly productive dis- 
trict in Upper Sind, lying between the 27th and 2oth parallels of 
north latitude, and the 67th and 7oth meridians of east longitude. 
It is bounded on the north by the territory of H.H, the Khin 
of Kelat, the frontier district of Upper Sind, and a portion of the 
river Indus; on the east by the native states of Bahawalpur and 
Jaisalmir ; on the south by the territory of H.H. Mir Ali Murad 
Talpur, and the Sehwan division of the Karachi Collectorate ; and 
on the west by the Khirthar range of mountains, which form a 
natural line of demarcation between this district and the territory 
of the Khin of Kelat, The greatest length {of this Collectorate 
from north to south may be estimated at 100 miles, and its greatest 
breadth from east to west at 180 miles, In configuration this dis- 
trict is very irregular—the entire area, including, it is presumed, 
that portion of the river Indus flowing between it, being, according 
to Survey calculation, not more than 10,242 square miles. It is 
divided into four Deputy Collectorates (or divisions) as shown in 
the subjoined table, 


Diviston. Area, Square Number of 


Villages, | Population, 





xy, Rohth , 1. wae 354 217,515 
2, Shikiixpur and Sukkur * 268 181,832 


3 Larking 6 6 ee 494 234.575 
4 Mehr. 2. 7 we 2 343 142,305 
Totals ‘ I 776,227 





The general aspect of the Shikarpur Collectorate is that of a 
vast alluvial flat plain, broken only at Sukkur and Rohri by a low 
range of limestone hills, which have the effect of preserving a per- 
manent river bank at those places, Towards its western boundary, 
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in' the Mehar and Larkana Deputy Collectorates, is the Khirthar 
range of. mountains, having an extreme elevation of upwards of 
7Q00 feet, and forming a natural boundary between this portion of 
Sind and Balochistan. Extensive patches of salty land, known 
as kalar are frequently met with, more especially in the upper 
Bertin of this Collectorate ; and towards the Jacobabad frontier, 
‘Bakren tracts of clay land, and ridges of sand-hills covered with _ 
per and thorn jungle, form a poor but distinctive feature in the 
landscape. The desert portion of the Rohri division, known as 
the Registhdn, is very extensive, and possesses sand-hills which are 
bold in outline and often fairly wooded. 

The chief revenue and magisterial authority in this large district 
is exercised by a Collector and Magistrate, who is, for this purpose, 
vested with very extensive powers, and has a large subordinate 
establishment under him for the proper discharge of the many and 
important duties of his office, In addition to the Divisional 
Deputy Collectors, who assist him in carrying on these duties, 
there is a Huaur Deputy Collector and Magistrate permanently 
stationed at the head-quarter town, Shikdrpur, who has charge of 
the Treasury and other office establishments, and exercises especial 
supervision over the chief town of the Collectorate in which he is 
located. The Collector is usually on tour through his extensive 
district with his Daftardar and. office establishment during the cold 
season, returning generally to head-quarters, on the setting in of 
the hot weather, or at other times when his presence there is abso- 
Iutely necessary. Tor the efficient discharge of the judicial duties, 
civil and criminal, of this district, there is a District and Sessions 
Judge, with a suitable establishment, whose head-quarters are at 
Shikdrpur. ‘This officer holds sessions several times in the year, 
not only at Shikdrpur and at other large towns in the district, but 
also at Jacobabad, in the Frontier districl. For carrying out works 
of public local utility and improvement throughout this Collectorate, 
there used to be a Local Fund Engineer, but this appointment has 
lately been abolished, and the work is now carried on by the Public 

. Works Department. Further, for the supervision of the three canal 
divisions of this district—the Rohri, Bégari, and Ghir—there are 
three specially appointed executive engineers of the Public Works 
Department, with assistants and subordinate establishments, whose 
head-quarters are either at Shikarpur or Sukkur. 

The police force employed in the Shikarpur district, which is 
under the immediate control of a District Superintendent, whose 
head-quarters are at Shikarpur, is divided into district, foot rural, 
and town police, as follows :;— 
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Inspec-' Gon Head Con- | Horse | Camel} srorat, 


tors. | stables.| stables, | ables. Police. | Police. 


Designation. 


District Pqlice . 3 22 97 627 


, Town Police. , 1 aie 6o 


Municipal Police , 1 





Total . 





The annual cost of this force, including contingent allowances 
and clothing, may be set down at about 160,000 rupees, and the 
entire strength of this body of police will give one policeman to 
every 9 square miles of area, and to every 686 of the population. 

The revenue of the Shikarpur Collectorate, which may be con- 
sidered under the two heads of imperial and local, is mainly 
derived from the land, the other principal sources being, abkiri, 
opium and drugs, stamps, forests, salt, postal and telegraph receipts, 
and the income tax, Under local revenue is included the cesses 
on land and sayer revenue, percentages on alienated lands, cattle 
pound and ferry fund proceeds, and fisheries, The land revenue 
of this large district has steadily gone on increasing during the last 
twenty years, and far exceeds that of the two other collectorates 
in the province, but this is mainly owing to the Shikirpur district 
possessing the finest ¢nd most productive land to be met with in 
Sind, With respect to the Abkari revenue of this collectorate, 
it may be mentioned that there are no Government distilleries,’ the 
right of manufacturing and selling liquor (which is made mostly 
fiom maura, molasses, and sometimes from grapes) being put up 
to' auction every year, and sold to the highest bidder, The accom~ 
panying table will show the realisations from the vartoug liquor 
farms, and'the drug revenue of this district from the year 1854-85 
to 1873-74 1 
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Liquor Shops Farmed, | PurggemmLiquer | 1 pevenne, 





Perms eee Receipts. | Shops, | Recelpts. | Shops. } Revenue. 
: i-—— —— 

rupers, rupees. rupees, 
1854-55 Qs7IE | os see 223 %) 1139 
1855-56 11,794 | w FER 265 a9 
1850-57 12,035 fv jes 2qo}] 7,889 
1857-5} IT,04t | ow tee 238 94342 


1858-59 155257 | ve on 227 | 6,918 
1859-60 19,218 | . 205 7,201 


1860-61 25,228 
1861-62 34,059 
1862~63 43,582 
1863-64 26,578 
1864-65 . 28,059 
1865-66 aa I 37,804. 
1860-67 ate 345427 
1867-6 at 23,719 
1868-69 36,995 
1869-70 335949 
1870-71 38,017 
1871-72 \ 30,160 
1872-73 | 341149 
1873-74 | 478 
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The average annual ef land revenue of this collectorate, which 
forthe six years ending 1861-62 amounted to 12,87,942 rupees, 
had increased during the succeeding period of six years ending 
1867-68 to 16,53,072 rupees, and during ‘a further period of six 
years ending 1873-74 to 17,25,721 rupees, The imperial and 
local revenue of the Shikarpur Collectorate for the ten years 
ending 1873-74 is as follows :— 


1866~67, 1867-68, 1868-69, 


rupees, rupees, rupses, Yupees, 


Imperial. 24,94,612 21,04,556 | 16,61, 365 | 22,979,731 | 22,41,236 
Local . . ae as 1,97,396 | 2,22,930 | 1,92,464 


18,58,761 | 25,02,662 | 24533, 700 

















1871~73, 1872-73. 1893-745 





rupees, rupees, aos’ Tupecs, 


Imperisl 21,3 385 23,09,933 | 22,38,584 | 20,4, 761 | 19,06, 309 
Local » « «| 2,021,286) 2,08,226 | 2,31,223 | 2,12,805 | 2,711,458 


Total rupees | 23,85,671 | 25,18,159 | 24,69,807 | 22,77,566 | 21, 17,767 
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‘The revenue derived from the canals in the Shikarpur Collec- 
torate (which have been fully described in the account of the 
several divisions through which they flow) has greatly increased, 
while it may also be remarked that the cost of clearance is less in 
this district than in any other of the Collectorates, or Political 
Superintendencies in Sind. The subjoined statement will show 
the revenue and cost of clearance and adkalini for a period of ten 
years, ending with 1873-74 — 


1864~65, i 1865-66, 


1866-67. 





Revenue , 


Cost of clear- 
ance and Ab- 


kalgni 


| 


rupees, 


13,15,888 


8,332 


rupees, 
12544,407 


44,781 


rupees, 
14,10,123 


42,760 


3867~68, 
rupees. 
12,8 864 


793549 


1868-69. 


iipees, 


12,87, 770 


56,231 
| 








Revenue 


Cost of clear- 
ance and Ab- 


kalini 


1869-70, 


rupees, 


12,32, 517 


38,808 


2870-71, 


rupees, 
13,598,757 


775937 


3871-92, 


Types, 


13592,679 


1,05,987 


1872-73. 


Tupees. 


13,991,928 


69,796 


1873-74) 


trupees, 


13,82, 134 


331949 














Froops,—In connection with the canals in this collectorate 
a brief account may here be given of the disastrous floods which 
spread over this district in the year 1874, though the és (or 
flaods) which ordinatily inundate this part of Sind will be found 
treated upon in the description of the Frontier district and the 
Sukkur and Shikarpur division, In the month of May 1874 the 
river began to rise steadily and in June the Jhali dead was 
breached above Madeji, as also the railway embankment in that 
locality. In July the Kashmor flood entered the Larkana district 
in two separate courses; these united at Khairo Garhi, where, 
augmented in volume by the flood waters from the Kachhi hills, 
they spread over the Sijawal talfika and passing the town of 
Sh&hdadpur joined the Jhali Z# or flood, Owing to heavy rain in 
the hills the floods came down in force about the middle of July 
into the Mehar division, passing into the Dadu taluka of the Sehwan 
district. ‘The flood waters reached their greatest height through- 
out this collectorate on the r4th, rgth, and 16th of August 1874, 
but hegan steadily to subside about the 27th of that month, In 
the Sukkur and S),xarpur division upwards of 14,000 acres of 
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cultivation were destroyed by these floods, In the Larkana 
Deputy Collectofate nearly 100,000 acres of cultivated and. waste 
land were flooded and 53 villages more or less destroyed, But 
in the Mehar division the loss was still heavier, , No less than 69 
large and 414 small villages were flooded and several Govern- 
ment buildings were also washed away, The floods of 1874 are 
believed to have been from five to eight feet higher than 
those which occurred in 1872, The net loss to Government from 
these floods in the Mehar disiict alone was estimated at nearly 
1h lakhs of rupees. 

Forests.—The forests in the Shikarpur Collectorate are 26 in 
number, cover an area of 132,694 acres (or 207 square miles), and 
are situate on the banks of the Indus, mostly in the Rohri and 
Shikarpur divisions. The following tabulated statement will give 
the names of these forests, and their aggregate area and revenue, 
in each Deputy Collectorate -— 


Revenue in 
Division, | Name of Forest, 1873-746 


Di rupees, 
t, Ding. . . 
2, Gubla. . 
3. Panwhari , 
4. Azizymr ow. 
- Hissin Bélo . 
» Shahpur . 
Rohri . z Sadia . ; 
» Buhib, . . 
9 Budh , . , 
To, Rawati . 
In fanaicio . 
12, Dayésh 


13, Bhindi Diiagja 


14. Kadarpur . . 
15. Shah Bélo. . 


Subcleur and (JP aiabhine! j 
ika 17, Abid . « . 
Shikexpur i Kadurni-bhindi 
19, Shahn, . . 





20, Bigargi . . 
ar, Andaldal . 


22, Gtid . . » 


= 23. Kanfiro . « 
Lukina ls Keli Ubhitio ; 
» Mohbat Déro, 





Mehar. , Megsi . 
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The toresis in the Shikarpur Collectorate are under the charge 
of an Assistant Conservator, with a subordinate establishment of 
Forest Tapadars, three in number. The Government revenue, 
which in 1873-74 realised 63,506 rupees, is derived mostly from 
the sale of timber, firewood, charcoal, babul-pods and bark, and 
grazing fees, 

Epucation.—In the matter of education, the Shikaipur Col- 
lectorale is reported to stand out favourably when compared with 
the other districts of the province. A great impetus has of late 
been given to the spread of education, more especially among the 
Banya population, by the introduction into many schools of the 
Hindi-Sindi character, in lieu of the Arabic-Sindi, which latter is 
not in yogue among that class, Female education is also advanc- 
ing, but a long time must elapse before it can take any deep 
root among a population composed mostly of Muhammadans, 
who as a body are notably averse to instruction being imparled 
to their females. The table on the following page will show the 
state. of education in this Collectorate so far as Government 
schools ‘are concerned, during the six years ending 1873~74, ; 

History,—The district of Upper Sind can hardly be said to 
have any distinct history of its own, so much of it being neces- 
sarily mixed up with that of the entire province. Before the 
invasion of Sind by the Muhammadans, in A.D, 712, this portion 
of it was ruled by a Brahman race, with their capital city at Aror 
(or Alor). five miles distant from the modern town of Rohri. It 
continued for some time afterwards to be a dependency, first of 
the Ymmayid dynasty, and then of the Abbassides, In conjunc- 
tion with other parts of Sind, it was conquered by the celebrated 
Mahmid of Ghazni, about A.D, 102g ; but the authority of the 
Ghaznivide dynasty was not of long continuance, as about A.D, 
1032 the Siimra chieftains began their rule, recognising in the 
former a mere titular sovereignty for a few years longer, A narra- 
tive of the rule of the Simra and Samma, dynasties forms a part 
of the history of the. province, and has already been given in 
Chapter II, of the introductory portion of this Gazetteer, still it 
may be necessary to state that, during the latter dynasty, the 
whole of Upper Sind, was not at all times under their sway, 
Bukkur and the surrounding country being held at different periods 
by the Hakims, Malik Feroz, and Ali Shah Tork, on the part of 
the king of the Tarks, During the Arghiin dynasty, which suc- 
céeded that of the Sammag, Upper Sind appears to have remained 
an integral part of the kingdom ruled by Shah Bég Arghiin, who 
rebuilt the fortifications of Bukkur, but it does not come into any 
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striking notoniety till the accession to power of the Kalhora 
dynasty, in the early part of the eighteenth century, Previous to 
this the country, which had been in 1591-92 annexed to the Delhi 
empire by Akbar, was ruled by a succession of governors, and a 
powerful tribe, the Daidpotras, had risen and displaced the 
Mahars, a clan of considerable power and influence, whose chief 
town was then at Lakhi, nine miles south-east of the present city 
of Shikarpur, These Mahars had themselves some time before 
driven out the’ Jatéis, a race of Balochis, from that part of Northern 
Sind, in a manner thus described by Captain (now Major-General) 
Sir F, G, Goldsmid, in his historical memoir on Shikarpur, written 
in the year 1854 :-—“We lean that there were seven brothers of 
the tribe (Mahars) in Ubauro, near the present Bahiwalpur frontier, 
of whom one, by name Jaisar, not finding a residence with his 
near kindred accord with his views of independence, turned his steps 
to Bukkur, then occupied by the noted Mahmiid, govenor, under 
Shah Bég Arghtin, of the fort in a.p. 1541. The Jatdis, a race of 
Balochis, held the country on the west bank of the river between 
Bardika and the Larkéna district, This included the town of 
Lakhi, then a flourishing place, so called from Lakhu, as Gosarji 
was from Gosar, and Adamji from Adam Jatdi, Jaisar crossed the 
river and took up his abode among the dwellings of this people. 
The Mahars and their new comrades disagreed, but the former had 
a friend at court, one Mtisa Khan Mehr, who was a man of influ- 
ence with Mahmiid, and obtained the assistance of some hundreds 
to quell the disturbance, by asserting the rights of his own side, 
‘The consequence was the subjection of the Jatois, and a partition 
of the country, Jaisar received the tract extending from Mchlani 
to Lirkina as a free gift (Tindad and Madad Mash), slating that, 
on the lapse of a generation, one-tenth produce would be reclaimed 
by the Government, The Jaldis obtained the more northern 
allotment, or from Mehlini to Birdika, on payment, however, of 
the customary land tax. Jaisar Khan remained at Lakhi which 
thus became, as it were, his property, and at his death, his son 
Akil, in conjunction with a brother, Bakhar, and cousin, Wadéra 
Sujan Khan, determined on building a new town to replace the old 
one, The fort which they erected may still be traced. Sujan also 
built a village called Marilo, afler his son Mari, now known as 
Wazirtbad, from Shah Wali, the Wazir of Ahmad Shah Durani, 
whose perquisite it in after years became,” But the Mahars had 
soon to contend with the Daiidpotras, who were by profession 
both warriors and weavers, and the results of the contest, and the 
consequent foundation of the city of Shikarpur, are thus narrated 
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by the same authority quoted above :—“ The weavers (Déidpot- 
ras) appealed to spiritual authotity, as vesled in the person.of Pir 
Sultan Ibrahim Shah, whose tomb still bears testimouy to the fact 
of his existence, Ele was a holy man of eminence, and numbered 
the Mahars, ag well as their opponents, among his disciples, 
and he moreover himself resided at Lakhi, He took up the cause 
of the appellants, and eventually obtained permission for them to 
resume their sport in the shikdrgahs, from which they had been 
warned off by the Mahars. Again, however, they were stopped, 
and again did they seek the Pir for redress, The Mahars were 
summoned a second time, and ordered to desist, They remon- 
strated, and finally informed their venerable mentor that they 
would nevet spare the intruders till they had exterminated the 
whole body, or at least driven them from the vicinity of the shiar- 

gah; adding, ‘If you wish to be their comrade, good, be it so.’ 
Baffled and distressed, the Pir bethought him of the final resource 
in such cases, He invoked curses on the rebelling Mahars, and 
blessings upon the oppressed Daitdpotras. He told his protégés 
that they were as the iron sickle, and their enemies as grass or 
chaff, and promised them the victory in the event of an engage- 
ment. Matters prospered ; the crisis drew on, and the battle be- 
came inevitable, According to the story of the sons of Daiid, their 
ancestors on this occasion could only muster a force of 300 or 400 
seryice mei, while their opponents numbeied 12,000, A most 
sangulnat'y conflict enéued on the meeting of the hostile forces, 
which, after thé most determined endeavouis on either side, event- 
wally terminated in favour of the Daiidpotras, who were left 
masters of the field, Strange to say, that while some 3000 dead 
bodies of Mahdrs strewed the ground, but few were killed on the 
side of the viclors, A vigorous pursuit succeeded this victory, It 
was known that the wealthy Zamindars of Lakhi had lakhs of rupees 
concealed in that city, Thither went the Daitdpowras ; 3 and it is 
by no means’‘unlikely that, on that particular occasion, they found 
means of improving the condition of their financial and commis- 
sariat departments, The Pir received his successful pupils with as 
much mundane satisfaction as could be expressed by so holy a 
man, He congratulated them, and mounting his palfrey (we will 
not call it a tattoo), he’ led the weavers to the scene of their 
exploits, He halted at the ground on which now stands the com- 
mercial city of Upper Sind, Muttering some mysterious words, 
which immediately instilled a desirable dramatic awe into the 
hearts of the bystanders, he raised his hand high in the air, and 
gracefully dropped an iron nail, which had long been held there 
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unnoticed. The nature of the movement brought the point well 
into the earth. It remained transfixed in an admirable position 
for the chief performer of the play. He pointed to the instru- 
ment upon which all eyes were drawn. ‘Here,’ said the Pir, ‘ let 
a city be built, and let it bear the distinguished name of Shikirpur | 
The air rang with shouts, and the proceedings terminated in the 
ustial manner on such occasions, The jungle was cut and cleared ; 
neighbours were summoned, threatened and cajoled ; the work pro- 
ceeded with vigour and rapidity, and by degrees a town appeared. 
The town in due course became a city, noled for the wealth and 
enterprise of its merchants, the size and business of its bazar, a hot- 
bed of intrigue, debauchery, bribery, oppiession, evil speaking, and 
many other kinds of corruption ; and so passed away the years till the 
dawn of the eighteenth century.” The Kalhoras had, during the 
seventeenth century, been gradually laying the foundation of their 
subsequent sovereignty in Sind, and the career of Yar Muham~ 
mad, the first ruler of this line, is thus described by Goldsmid :-— 
“Mirza Baktawar Khan, son of Miiza Panni, was ruler of Siwi, 
and held a large tract on.the west bank of the Indus, in the 
environs of Shikdrpur. Yar Muhammad, associated with Raja 
Likki, and Iitas Khan Brahui, recommenced aggressive measures 
by a movement in the country borélering on the ‘Manchhar lake, 
He possessed himself of Samtani, expelling the Panhwars and their 
head man, Kaisar, and despatched his biother, Mit Muhammad, 
to extend his acquisitions by a diversion in an opposite quarter, 
His objects were achieved with skill and rapidity, His career of 
conquest made Iltas leave him: ‘You have no need of'me; 
heaven is on your side; that suffices, said the rough Brahul, 
Kandifiro and Larkana were taken, among less impor tant places, 
The latter had been held by Malik Alah Bakhsh, brother'of Bak. 
tawar, .The Mirza, upon these reverses, appealéd to the Shihzitda 
in Miltan, Moiz-u-din (afterwards Jehandar Shah), who no sooner 
heard the report than he tumed to the scene of distinbance, 
Then Baktawar’s heart misgave him, for he did not wish to see 
the country, entrusted to his charge, overrun by the troops of his 
master. He had probably private and particular reasons for the 
objection unknown to the historian. He prayed the prince to 
withhold his march, and on the refusal of his request, had actually 
the audacity to oppose the advancing hosts, He was slain, and 
Moiz-u-din repaired to Bukkur, Yar Muhammad does not appear 
to haye suffered severely for his offences; on the contrary, the 
Shahzada came gradually round to favour his views.of aggran- 
digement. One after another a new governor was appointed for 
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Siwi, which province, in course of time, was handed over to the 
Vakils of the Kalhora, Yar Muhammad received the imperial title 
of Khiida Yar Khan,” 

The reigns of the several Kalhora princes will be found 
described in some detail in the introductory Chapter II. of this 
book. During the Talpur rule, various districts in Upper Sind, 
such as Birdika, Ripar, the town of Sukkur and other places, 
which were dependencies of the Durani kingdom, had, between 
the years 1809 and 1824, been gradually annexed to the posses- 
sions of the Khairpur Mins, Sohrab, Ristam, and Mubarak, 
Shikarpur was the only spot, that belonged to Afghanistan, and 
that town eventually came into the peaceable possession of the 
Mirs in 1824, at a time when Abdil Mansiir Khan was the 
Goveinor of the place, and when the Sikhs were said to be 
contemplating an attack upon it, Goldsmid thus refers to this 
circumstance in his memoir :—* Three or four months after the 
departure of Rahim Dil Khan, it began to be rumoured that the 
Sikh$ were contemplating an attack upon Shikarpur, At this 
time the Chevalier Ventma was with a force at Déra Ghazi Khan, 
The Mirs of Sind—Karam and Murad Ali of Hyderabad, and 
Sohrab, Ristam and Mubarak of Khairpur—seeing that it would 
be of great advantage that they should at this juncture take the 
city into their own hands, deputed the Nawib Wali Muhammad 
Khan Laghari to dispossess the Afghans, and carry out the wishes 
of his masters. The Nawab commenced by writing to Abdil 
Mansiir several letters to the following effect :—‘ Undoubtedly the 
Sikhs did wish to take Shikarpur, and were approaching for that 
particular purpose, Its proximity to the Mirs’ possessions in 
Sind made it very inconvenient for them that it should fall into 
the hands of this people; moreover, the capture of the place, 
under the circumstances, would be disgracefil, or at least dis. 
creditable, and it was the part of wise men to apply a remedy 
in time when available, The Afghans were not in a position to 
oppose the coming enemy; their Sardars in Khorasin were in the 
habit of eating superior mutton, Peshawar rice, luscious grapes, 
raisins, delicious cold melons, seedless pomegranates, and rich 
comfits, and of drinking iced water; it was on account of this 
application of cold to the body that a martial and lordly spirit 
possessed them, which it is not the property of heat to impart, 
It was, moreover, necessary to the well-being of their hardy con- 
stitution, While the army was coming from Khorasan, the city 
would glide from their hands,’ A well-known Persian proverh 
was here judiciously interpolated, viz., On calling the closed fist 
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to remembrance after the battle, it will be necessary to let the- 
blow fall upon one’s own head, ‘In fine, taking all things into 
consideration, how much better would it be for the Mirs to occupy 
Shikarpur, They were Muhammadans as well as the Afghans ; 
once having driven away the Sikhs, and deprived the infidels of 
their dominions, Shikarpnr was at no distance, let it then become 
the property of the Sardiirs, Now, in the way of kindness, let 
them (the Afghans) return to Khorasan, and join their comrades 
at table in discussing the pitaus and fruits, whereby cure is obtain- 
able of this most destructive heaf’ Abdal Mansar Khan, upon 
receiving these communications, became greatly perplexed, and 
thought of returning to Khoiasin, The Mirs, much as they 
desived to take possession of the town, were obliged to content 
themselves with assembling an army without its walls, on the plea, 
of protection against a Sikh invasion. They encamped in the 
Shahi Bagh. The Nawab sent for Jima Khan Barukzai, and 
through him opened fresh communications with the Governor, and 
tried every artifice to persuade the latter to quit his post, Find- 
ing a bold stroke of diplomacy necessary, he urged that he would 
hold him responsible for the town 1evenues accruing after the date 
of the original proposition for transfer to the Mirs! This argu- 
ment had the desired effect; Abdiil Mansfir refused to refund, 
but agreed to abandon Shikarpur. In this interval Dilawar, Khid- 
matgar to the Nawab, entered the city, and coming to the house 
of Shaukér Muya Ram, established his head-quarters there and 
caused the change of government to be notified throughout the 
bazar and streets, The Mirs' followers came gradually in, and at 
length were regularly installed and had obtained the keys of ‘the 
eight gates, The next day Abdil Manstr Khan, at Jima Khan's 
instigation, visited the Nawab in the Shahi Bagh. The latter, 
after much flattery and compliment, gaye him his dismissal. The 
ex-Governor repaired with his effects to Garhi Yasin, a town in 
the neighbourhood, and stayed there to execute some unfinished 
commissions. In a few days the Nawab ordered him to depart 
from thence, which he did, and was soon far on his way to Kan- 
dahar, Wali Muhammad felt relieved, and applauded his own 
handiwork in that he had won a bloodless victory. He had de- 
ptived the Afghans of a much-loved settlement, and added it to 
the possessions of the Mirs. The revenue was divided into seven 
shares ; four became the property of the Mirs of Hyderabad, and 
three of their relatives of Khairpur, Kazim Shah was the new 
Goveinor.” - 

A comparison of the administration of justice and general 
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government of the Afghans and Talpurs, by the same authority, will 
be read with interest :-—‘“ The administration of justice (if the term 
can be applied) under the Afghiins must have been tardy and 
irregular, The seat of power wag at best a rickety chair of state ; 
the Masnad was wanting from the Government hall, There were 
exceptions to rapacious governors, almost enough in actual number 
and proportion to nullify rapacity as a rule of government, but the 
conduct of individuals did not seem to affect the system. The 
energy and ability of Ghulam Sidik, the stupid fanaticism of Imam 
Bakhsh, the proverbial gene1osity*of Madad Khan, and the inca- 
pacity of Abdil Mansiir, were doubtless as conspicuous as the 
sudden riches of Sardai Rahim Dil. One drawback to efficient 
government in later years was the decline of the new monarchy, 
whence came the governors, The systems of legislation and 
polity pursued by two contiguous Muhammadan states in the 
relative position of Afghanistan and Sind, are not likely to be 
much opposed, Of the two nations referred to, it may be alleged 
that because the Sind Baloch is more tender-hearted than the 
Afghan, he will not look on. torture or destroy with like reckless. 
ness; but his tenets and principles are the same; he has menials- 
who will use the. rack-for him, and while the victim groans he will 
go to his ablutions and prayers, Prompt and severe were the 
punishments for theft and adultery. Murder had its shades of 
palliation, and even justification—not so these ; but the lucky-thief 
who could command a bribe had as much chance of escaping 
chastisement as his neighbour, The woman who had broken 
faith with her tyrant, if a Musalman, was hopeless; the exe- 
cutioner was in all likelihood the husband himself, and as the 
law refused to visit him for the muiderous act, his mode of ven. 
geance became, as it were, the law. To the Hindiis, this privi- 
lege was hardly so acceptable, Less prone to take life than their 
Muhammadan fellow-citizens, they would often resort to estas 
blished authority to punish their women for infidelity. Disgrace, 
exposure, a fine from the male offender—the atonement was in many 
cases looked upon as complete after one or more of these conse- 
quences. We have good authority foy inferring that robberies were 
less frequent under the Afghan Hakims of Shikarpur than under 
their successors, a fact which has been attributed to a decline in the 
prosperity of the town and district, immediately following the 
transfer. The Mirs were insignificant in name, when compared to 
their predecessors at Shikarpur ; nor can it be a matter of surprise 
that the transfer of government affected the commerce of a city 
owing its importance to Hindi speculators, On the subject of 
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police, for the due organisation of which both means and method 
were wanting on the part of the Mirs, the surest and soundest of 
our informants has declared the contrast to have been greatly in 
favour of the Kandahar administration, The arrangements of the 
latter in guarding life and property, both on and within the 
border, are spoken of as having been judicious and efficient. So 
soon as thesc active measures were relaxed or disregarded, it is 
natural to suppose that nests such as Chatar, Pulaji, and similarly 
noted villages, would send forth their myriads of hornets, whom 
nothing could disturb so successfully as impassiveness, The Mirs 
tried cajolery, bribery and argument in vain, The levy of black- 
mail was an evil of that doubtful nature, that it became a mistaken 
means of prosperity. That it was exercised both under the 
Afghans and Mis, seems to admit of little doubt. Like many 
other evils, it grew into part of a system, to which habit gave sanc- 
tion and approval. Under the double Talpur rule there were 
two kacheris in the city of Shikarpur, neither of which was guided 
by a severe code in the adjudication of ordinary complaints, TEx- 
pediency and custom took the place of legislative enactments, and 
a fee seemed the gieat end of justice so far as the bench was con- 
cerned. A man sued for 60 rupees: the sum demanded for 
hearing was a third, or 20 rupees ; but the hearing did not ensure 
justice, or even law, Petty offences, for which a fine was exacted, 
appear to have been disposed of in the kacheri nearest the scene 
of commission.” Another event in connection with Upper Sind 
during Talpur rule was the expedition in 1833 of Shah Sajah, the 
dethroned Afghan monarch, to recover his lost territory, He 
marched with a force, vf Bahawalpur, towards Shikarpur. He was 
met at Khanpur by Kazim Shah, the former governor of Shikarpur, 
and escorted to the city with all honour, where he was to slay 
4o days, and get 40,000 rupees. But though he took the money, 
he did not leave at the appointed time, Public feeling in Sind 
ran high, Those who declared for the Shah on the west bank were 
taken under his especial protection. He appointed his local 
officials, and commenced legislating for his Sindian Arotigés, 
treating them in the light of subjects. The climax was a burst of 
indignation from the offended Mirs, and a rise among the Baloch 
retainers, A Baloch army, under Mits Mubarak and Zangi Khin, 
crossed the river at Rohri, and took up a position at Sukkuz, while 
Shah Stjah despatched another force of 2000, men under his 
lieutenant, Samandhar Khan, to meet il, The Mirs had taken up 
a position near the Lalawah canal, which the Shah’s general 
attacked, throwing the Balochis into instant confusion and ulti- 
35 
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mately dofeating them, ‘This victory resulted in the payment to 
the Shah by the Miis of 4 lakhs of rupees, and 50,000 rupees for 
his officers of state, while 500 camels were made over for the 
king’s use. The Shih subsequently marched on his expedition 
against Kandahar, but being defeated by Dost Mahomed, he 
retreated to Sind and proceeded to Hyderabad, where he ob- 
tained sufficient money from the Mirs to enable him to return to 
Ludhiana, in the Panjab, 

In 1843, on the conquest of the province by the British, all 
Northern Sind, with the exception of that portion held by the 
Khairpur Mir, Ali Murad Talpur, was formed into the Shikdrpur 
Collectorate and the Frontier district, In the previous year (1842) 
the towns of Sukkur, Bukkur and Rohri had by treaty been ceded 
to the British in perpetuity. In 1831 Mir Ali Murad Talpur of 
Khairpur was, after a full and public inquiry, convicted of acts 
of forgery and fraud, in unlawfully retaining certain lands and 
territories which belonged of right to the Diitish Government, 
The forgery consisted in his having destroyed a leaf of the Kurin 
in which the treaty of Naunahar, concluded in 1842 between him- 
self and his brothers, Mirs Nasir and Mubarak Khan, was written, 
and substituted for it another leaf, in which the word “village” 
was altered to “ district,” by which he fraudulently obtained posses- 
sion of several large districts instead of villages of the same name, 
On January rst, 1852, the then Governor-General of India (Mar- 
quis Dalhousie) issued a proclamation depriving the Mir of the 
districts so wrongfully retained, and degrading him from the rank 
of Rais (or Lord paramount). Of the districts so confiscated, 
Ubaura, Bildika, Mirpur, Saidabad, and other parts of Upper 
Sind on the left bank of the Indus, now forming the greater part 
of the Rohri division, were added to the Shikarpur Collectorate, 

Shikarpur, a taliika (or sub-division) of the Sukkur and Shi- 
karpur Deputy Collectorate, containing an area of 472 square miles 
with 7 tapas, 66 dehs, and a population of 73,383 souls, The 
revenue, imperial and local, of this sub-division during the four 
years ending 1873-74 is as follows :— 


1871-72, 1872-73. 1873-74. 





rupees. rupees, rupees, 


Imperial . 1, 12,829 | 1,20,705 | 1,33,436 


Local. . . “| 9,902] 10,650 8,918 
Total rupees . | #vaa,za1 132,353 | 1142,354 
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Shikarpur, the chief town of the Collectorate of the same 
name in Upper Sind, situate in latitude 27° 55’ N, and longitude 
68° 48'E, It is distant about 18 miles west from the nearest point 
of the Indus, in a country so low and level, that, by means of 
canals from that river, it is, during the inundation season, exten- 
sively flooded. The town is in fact only 194 feet above mean 
sea-level, Two branches of the Sind canal—the Chota Bégari 
and the Raiswah—flow on either side of the city, the former 
to the south, and the latter to the north of it. The soil in the 
immediate vicinity of the town is so rich as to require no manure, 
producing, in return for culture and irrigation, very heavy crops. 
The numerous gardens in and around the city yield in abundance 
dates, mangoes, oranges, mulberries, and other fruits, Among these 
the Shahi Bagh, situate outside the Naushahro gate, and a little 
distance south of the town, is conspicuous. It is under municipal 
management, and the grounds are laid out with considerable taste, 
Shikarpur has road communication with Jacobabad, in the Frontier 
district, from which it is distant south-east 26 miles ; with Sukkur, 
by an excellent bridged road, distant north-west 22 miles; and 
with Larkana, from which it is distant north-east 4o miles, There 
are also branch roads leading to Khanpur, Kot Siltin, Humayun, 
Muhromari, and other villages. Formerly all the approaches to 
Shikarpur were bad, owing to the numerous watercourses by which 
the surrounding country is intersected being unbridged, and lo the 
roads, which were much cut up by wheeled conveyances and then 
constant traffic of camels and bullocks, always requiring repair; 
but these obstructions have long since been remedied, and the 
main lines of communication, both in and around this city, are 
now as good as in any town of the province, The municipal 
boundaries of Shikarpur are as follow :—On the north by the Rais- 
wih canal and Mirzawah bandh; on the east by the western side of 
the main road running from the Collector's kutchery to the Rais- 
wah ; on the south by the right of the Chota Bégiri canal, from 
the mouth of the Gowézwih to the Collector’s office, and on the 
west by the Gowazwah, from its junction with the Mirzawih to 
the Chota Bégari canal, These municipal limits have since been 
extended towards the south-east by the addition of the Lakhi 
Thar road, as well as the Thar (or ferry) itself which is situate on 
the Sind canal. The municipal boundary may therefore be said 
to be as follows: on the north by the tail of the Kaziwah canal to 
the junction of the new and old Sind roads; on the east by the 
mouth of the Kaziwah to its tail; on the south by the right bank 
of the Sind canal from the Kaziwah to the new Sind road, and 
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on the west by the junction of the new and old Sind roads to the 
Sind canal, Shikarpur is the head-quarter station of numerous 
Government officials, the principal of these being the Collector 
and Magistrate of the Shikdrpur Collectorate, the District and 
Sessions Judge, the Hiziir Deputy Collector and Magistrate, who 
is permanently stationed here, the District Superintendent of Police, 
the Civil Surgeon, who is also superintendent of the Jail, the 
Judge of the Subordinate Civil Court, and the Town Magistrate of 
Shikarpur. It is also the head-quarteis of a Mikhtyarkar, and 
possesses lines for the accommodation of 71 police, including chief 
and head constables, These are employed in the city and at different 
Government buildings, such as the Treasury and Jail. Militay 
troops were formerly stationed in Shikarpur; but after the year 
1861 they were withdrawn, owing in part to the unhealthiness and 
heat of the place, as well as to the fact of Jacobabad, only 26 miles 
distant, having been made a large military station, The old can- 
tonments, which were to the east of the city, and ave not included 
in municipal limits, still remain, and cover a large aiea, but many 
of the bangalows of the European officers are in a very ruinous 
condition, The present population of Shikarpur as ascertained at 
the census of 1872 is set down at 38,107 souls, of whom 14,908 
are Musalm§ns, and 23,167 Hindiis, the remainder being made up 
from 28 Christians and four of other religions, 

It is not very well known what was the population of Shikarpur 
when under Afghan tule, but the place was then noted for the 
wealth and enterprise of its merchants, and the number of inhabi- 
tants must in consequence haye been considerable. Ten or twelve 
years after Shikarpur had fallen into the hands of the Talpur Mirs 
of Sind, that is to say about A.D. 1834, the population was believed 
to be about 30,000, ‘and Postans, in 1842, reckoned it at nearly 
the same number, of whom one-third, or about 10,000, were 
Musalmans, and the remainer Hindiis, He further mentions that 
a census was taken with considerable care about that time, some 
of the results of which were as follow — 


Number of 
Females, Total, Houses. 


4,091 8,558 


9,409 19,013 
13,500 | 27,571 
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The Hind&i population then possessed upwards of goo shops for 
the sale of grain, cotton, cloth, drugs, metals, silk, enamel, per- 
fumes, ivory, fruits, vegetables and milk, The Musalman portion 
of the community were weavers, dyers, tailors, leathersellers, lapi- 
daries, butchers, carpenters, gardeners, barbers, musicians, and 
cultivators, The Saiyads and Mullas, the influential members of 
Muhammadan sociely, numbered 433, and there were, in addition 
to the population enumerated above, about 1,000 Pathans and 
Afghans in the city, mostly of the following tilbes : Popalzai, 
Pesheni (Saiyads), Barukzai, Nurzdi, Rasakzdi, Mogal, Lakuzai, 
Durani, Baber, Usterani, Momin, Khokhar, Ghilzi, Barich, Bur- 
durani, Firhin, Babi, Dumani, Owan and Peruni, As is the case 
at the present day, the Hinds carried on all the trade, whilst 
cultivation and artisanship of almost every denomination were in 
the hands of the Musalmans, Masson, speaking of the Hindi 
traders of this town, states that the improvidence of the Afghan 
tulers left the management of money matters to these acute 
financiers, who, by farming the revenue and exacting exorbitant 
interest on loans, both public and private, amassed immense 
wealth, These capitalists are represented by Conolly as being 
enterprising, vigilant, and ravenous for gain, living impersonations 
of heartless avarice, but, at the same time, specious, civil, and 
intelligent to an extraordinary degree, Their lingual acquirements 
are extensive, as they usually understand Persian, Balochi, Pashtu, 
Hindiisténi and Sindi, Their credit stands so high that their bills 
can be negotiated in every part of India and Central and Western 
Asia, from Astrakan to Calcutta. Postans also remarks that, in their 
habits of life and religious observances, the Hindtts of Shikarpur, 
as indeed throughout the whole of the Muhammadan countries west- 
ward of the Indus, indulged in a degree of laxity totally at variance . 
with the strict rules by which they generally profess to be regulated, 

The chief public buildings in Shikarpur are the Collector's 
office, situate within an extensive inclosure (it is very large and 
commodious, and is by far the finest building in the place); the 
Charitable Dispensary, supported by the municipality; the Court- 
house; the Jail, containing barrack accommodation for about 800 
prisoners, as well as a hospital for 70 patients; a civil and police 
hospital in one and the same building, erected in 1853 (the civil 
hospital has lwo wards, one for males and the other for females, with 
fourteen beds) ; 2 municipal hall, disbursing post-office, travellers’ 
bangalow, Anglo-vernacular school, sedi for Afghin £a/i/as, and 
a dharamsila, The European quarter is situate to the east of 
the-city, and possesses several large bangalows, surrounded by 
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extensive gardens, The Municipal Act was brouglit' into force in - 
this town in 1855, since which year great improvements have been 
effected, both as regards cleanliness and appearance. Before that 
time Shikarpur was noted for its filth and unsightly appearance, 
Postans thus writes of the place in 1841 :—Shikarpur dates its 
origin from H. 1026 (A.D, 1617). It is an ill-built, dirty town, with 
its walls in a state of dilapidation and decay, the consequence of 
the total neglect and apathy of the chiefs of these countries to the 
improvement of their possessions, further shown in the neglect of 
the Sind canal, which flows within a mile of the city towards 
Larkana, providing means of irrigation to a large tract of country, 
and a temporary but important water communication from the , 
Indus during a few months of the year; The houses in Shikarpur 
are built of unburnt brick, and are upper-roomed, some of those 
belonging to the wealthier shaukars being: of respectable size 
and convenient, The streets are narrow, confined, and dirty 
in the extremé. The great Bazar, which is the céntre of all the 
trade and banking transactions for which Shikarpur is celebrated, 
extends for a distance of 800 yards, running immediately through 
the centre ofthe city. Itis, in common with the bazars of all towns 
in Sind, protected from the oppressive heat by mats stretched 
across from the houses on either ‘side. This, although it imparts 
an appearance of coolness, Occasions, by the stagnation of the 
air, an insufferably close and evidently unwhdlesome atmosphere, 
evinced in the sickly appearance of those who pass nearly the 
whole of their time in the shops and counting-houses, This bazar 
is generally thronged with people, and, though there is little display 
of merchandise, the place has an air of bustle and importance ,, 
which it merits. The walls of Shikarpur, also of unburnt brick, 
haye been allowed to remain so totally without yvepairs that they. 
no longer deserve the.name of a protection to the city. They 
inclose a space of 3800 yards in circumference, ‘There are eight 
gates, The suburbs of Shikarpur are very extensive, and a great pro- , 
portion of the population calculated as belonging to the city reside 
-outside, particularly the Musalman and working classes. With the 
exception of one tolerable mazjid on the southern side, Shikarpur 
possesses no building of anyimportance.” Jn addition to what has 
here been said, it may ‘be remarked that the place then possessed 
no regular road communication, and unsightly hollows, filled with 
water from the canals during the inundation season, abounded in 
and around the town.- These spots, to which water-fow! of various 
kinds largely resorted, afforded sport to the Talpur Mirs on their 
visits,to this neighbourhood, Again, there were large mounds and 
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Keaps of rubbish scattered about here and there ; oné in particular, 
that on which the market now stands, was very high, and is said 
to have been mounted with guns by a former ruler of the town, ag 
a defence for the city. Since the establishment, however, of the 
municipality much has been done to remedy this state of things, 
The hollows have heen partly filled in, the mounds and a portion 
of the walls razed, while good roads, lined on either side with 
large trees, haye been made in and about the town. The Stewart 
Ganj Market, so called after a popular Collector and Magistrate 
of that name, which is a continuation of the old bazar, is not only 
very commodious and serviceable, but has greatly contributed to 
improve the appearance of the city. The great bazar has been 
roofed in by the municipality, and numerous wells (x30) and tanks 
for providing good drinking water haye been constructed at muni- 
cipal expense, To the east of the town are three large tanks, 
known as Sarvar Khin’s, the Gillespie and the Haziiri tanks. The 
first is situated near the Khanpur gate of the town, and has an 
island in the middle covered with tamarisk trees, The Gillespie 
tank, which is rectangular in shape, is near the Hathi gate, and 
wag excavated in 1868-69, It has two flighls of steps, 4o feet 
wide, on its northern and western sides, This tank has recently 
been enlarged, with the object of providing earth for filling in a hol- 
low at the Lakhi gate, The Hazari lank is supplied with water from 
the Chota Bégari canal, and has its sides lined with pine trees, 
To allow of a proper drainage of this tank, the surplus water is 
made’ tq fall into what is known as the Aminshahi hollow. Not- 
withstanding the many improvements effected by the municipality 
in different parts of the cily and its suburbs, there is still room for 
more, especially « among the large number of narrow winding lanes 
which, having lofty houses on either side, not only prevent a proper 
circulation of air, but assist in the spread of any epidemic that may 
break outin the place. The climate of Shikarpur is hot and dry, 
with a rématkable absence of air-currents during the inundation 
seayon, and it is, in consequence, very trying to a European con- 
stitution, The hot weather commences in April, and ends in 
October ; it is generally ushered in by violent dust-storms ; the 
cold season begins in the month of November, and lasts till March. 
The maximum, minimum, and mean temperatures in the shade 
during the year at Shikarpur, as ascertained from the recorded 
observations of cleven years, ending with 1874, are 100°, 61°, and 81° 
respectively ; and the average yearly rainfall, from the observations 
of twelve years, ending with 1874, may be stated al 5°15 inches, 
The diseases of the place are principally malarious fevers and 
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ulcers ; the former are most prevalent in November and December, 
and are due to the drying up of the water when the inundation 
ceases, Cholera occurs’ at times, chiefly in the months of June 
and July. The receipts of the Shikarpur municipality for the years 
1868-69, 1869~70, 1870-71, and 1871-72 were 38,759 1upees, 
37,675 rupees, 56,243 rupees and 48,535 rupees respectively, 
while the disbursements during the same four years were 41,645 
rupees, 42,057 rupees, 53,880 1upees, and 47,804 rupees, The 
municipal income is derived mostly from town duties, wheel tax 
and cattle-pound fees ; and the expenses are on establishment, con- 
servancy, police, educational and medical grants-in-aid, and repairs 
to public buildings, roads, &c. The commission, numbering in 
all 25 members, consists of Emopeans. Musalmans and Hindtis, 
with the magistrate of the district as President. The Shikarpur 
municipality has been somewhat in pecuniary difficulties, owing to 
the heavy expenses incurred in filling in the numerous hollows 
around the town, and in carrying out a system of horticulture and 
arbouicultme, F 

The following tables will show the receipts and disbursements 
of the municipality, under their principal heads, for the years 
1872-73 and 1873-74 i— 


I, Recerrrs. 


1872-73. 1873-74, 


rupees, repees.. 
Town Duties, . . . oe 52,175 55,466 
Wheel Tax 6 +e ew ' 1,753 2,099 
Slaughter fees and Stall Tax. . 1,198 
Cattle-pound Fees . . 1 + + 938 
Licence Fees. 5 + 6 4 . 
For roofing Bazar. . 


Municipal Shop Rent 
Fines. 6 . pe 
Sale of Municipal Land . 
Money borrowed on Loan 
Miscellaneous Receipts . 


. Total , » | 58,212 
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1893-74: 


rlipees, 
General Superintendence 8,358 
Conservancy. » , « ’ 6,802 7,438 
Lighting © 1. wo . 

Police . 4 1 4 8 

Dispensmics so. , 

Maintaining Wells 

Edueation, » . . 

Aiboriculttte, 6. 

Public Works, . , 

Dead Stock . . . 

Payment of Debt. es 

Miscellanedus. . . ‘ 2,240 





Total . ee $5,020 | 91,178 





In educational progress the town of Shikarpur takes a high 
position, and has a large number of Government and private schools, 
Of those- under Government supervision there is a High School 
(established in 1873) with 135 pupils, 2 normal school dating from 
1865, as well as several vernacular schools, Eight Hindi-Sindi 
schools with a large attendance were established a few years since, 
consequent on the introduction of the Banya-Sindi character ; at 
present (1875) the number is five, and they are allended by 1031 
pupils, The female schools in this town are three in number, with 
128 pupils. 

The trade of Shikarpur has long been famous, both under native 
and British rule, but it is the transit trade which seems to be of 
the most importance, Situate as this lown is, on one of the great 
routes from Sind to Khorasin vi@ the Bolan pass, its trade with 
Kandahar and other places in that direction is considerable, 
especially during the cold season, Postans thus speaks of the com- 
merce of this place in 1841 :—“ Shikarpur receives from Karachi 
bandar, Marwar, Miltan, Bahawalpur, Khairpur, and Ladhiana, 
European piece-goods, raw silk, ivory, cochineal, spices of sorts, 
coarse cotton cloths, kinkobs, manufactured silk, sugar-candy, cocoa- 
nuts, metals, kirami (or groceries), drugs of sorts, indigo and other 
dyes, opium and saffron; from Kachhi, Khorasin and the north- 
west, raw silk (Tirkistin), various kinds of fiuits, madder, tur- 
quoises, antimony, medicinal herbs, sulphur, alum, safiron, assa- 
foetida, gums, cochineal, and horses, The exports from Shikarpur 
are confined to the transmission of goods to Khorasin through the 
Bolan pass, and a tolerable trade with Kachhi (Bagh, Gandiiva, 
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Kotri and Dadar), They consist of indigo (the most important), 
henna, metals of all kinds, country coarse and finé cloths, Euro- 
pean piece goods (chintzes, &c.), Miiltani coarse cloths, silks 
(manufactured), groceries and spices, raw cotton, coarse sugar, 
opium, hemp-seed, shields, embroidered horse-cloths, and dry 
gtains, The revenue of Shikarpur derivable from trade amounted 
in 1840 to 54,736 rupees, and other taxes and revenue from lands 
belonging to the town, 16,645 rupees, making a total of 71,381 
rupees, which are divided among the Khairpur and Hyderabad 
Talpur chiefs, in the proportion of three-sevenths and four-sevenths 
respectively.” Again, in 1851-52, from a return furnished by the 
then Deputy Collector of Customs at Karachi, it was shown that 
out of a total import trade across the land frontier of Sind, 
amounting in value to a little over 239 lakhs of iupees, that through 

_ the Shikadrpur Collectorate was the most extensive, aggregating 
nearly rz lakhs, much of which, consisting of articles from Khorasiin 
and other countries 1o the west of Sind, passed, no doubt, as at 
present through the town of Shikarpur, The exports also during 
the same year, through the same districts, were greater in value 
than those passing through any other Sind Collectorate. At the 
present time the trade of Shikarpur, both local and transit, is 
believed to be very extensive, and it is still the great centre of 
commerce in Upper Sind, though the town of Sukkur is believed 
to have drawn away mutch of its former trade with the Panjab, and, 
in the event of a’ branch line of' railway being constructed from 
that place to the entrance of the Bolan pass, will, it is thought, still 
further reduce its commerce, In the transit trade‘ tie’ ptincipal 
articles are, as in former years, piece-goods of sorts, ihdigo and 
other dyes, fruits, metals, silk manufactures, spices, sugar and 
other saccharine matter, tobacco, wool, and horses, The following 
table will show, but aroximazely only, the quantity and value 
of nearly all the different articles received at and sent from 
Shikarpur, and though these statistics are possibly far from being 
exact, they will nevertheless serve to exhibit in some degree the 
extent of the commerciad transactions of the place. The state- 
ment gives the imports and exports for the years 1873 and 1874 
(see next page). 

The manufactures of Shikarpur consist chiefly of carpets and a 
coatse cloth worn by the poorer classes of the inhabitants, These 
would seem to be the principal articles manufacturedthere. In the 
Goyernment jail carpets (woollen and cotton), cloths of different 
kinds, sostins or winter coats, baskets, reed chairs covered with 
leather, tents, shoes, and a variety of other articles are made by 
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the prisoners under the personal superintendence of a European 
jailo.. At the Karachi exhibition of 1869 several prizes were 
awarded for articles manufactured at this jail, Among these were 
some pile carpets, which were very generally admired for their 
stoutness of composition and brightness of colour, Paper of an 
inferior kind is also made at the jail. 

The postal routes from Shikarpur are three in number, and run 
to Jacobabad in the Frontier district, to Sukkur, and southward 
to Larkana and Mehar. The Government telegraph line from 
Sukkur also passes thiough this town towards the large military 
station of Jacobabad, ‘There is a telegraph office at Shikarpur in 
the European quarter. There do not appear to be any very 
ancient buildings or other antiquities in either Shikarpur itself or 
its immediate neighbourhood that are deserving of any special 
notice, The town itself was founded as late as A.D. 1617 ; but its 
history, which is for the most part mixed up with that of the 
Upper Sind district, will, such as it is, be found mentioned in the 
description of the Shikarpur Collectorate, 

Sijawal, a taltika (or sub-division) of the Larkina Deputy Col- 
lectorate, containing an area of 192 square miles, with 3 tapas, 
86 villages, and a population of 15,107 souls, The revenue, im- 
perial and local, of this sub-division during the four years ending 
1873-74 is as follows :— 














1871-79, 1872-73» 318939~74. 






















Imperial, $4,729 | 60,083 | 61,969 | 61,220 
Local . 45224 4,865 4,851 4,559 








Total rupees 585953 | 64,948 | 66, 820 


Sujawal, a village in the Bélo talika of the Shahbandar Deputy 
Collectorate, situate about 4 miles from the left bank of the 
Indus, Itis on the road from Bélo to Bahadipur, and is distant 
13 miles south-west from Mirpur Batoro, 32} miles north from 
Shbahbandar, and 4 miles east of Saidpur ferry. It is the head- 
quarter station of a Tapadar, and has a police post with 4 men, 
a dharamsala, as also a cattle pound. The population of Sujawal 
is 1369, of whom 613 are Musalmans of the Saiyad and Muhina 
tribes, and 752 Hindiis of the Brahman, Kachhi and Lohdno 
castes, Small as is this place, it possesses a municipality established 
in 1866, with an income in 1874 of 1969 rupees, There is very 
little trade here, and there are no manufactures of any importance, 

. 
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Sukkur and Shikdrpur Deputy Colleciorate, or smallest 
division of the Shikarpur Collectorate, is bounded on the north 
and west by the frontier district of Upper Sind, the “ Bégari” 
canal forming a well-defined line of demarcation; on the east by 
the river Indus, and on the south by the Lirkina Deputy 


Collectorate. 


The entiie area of this Deputy Collectorate, ac- 


coiding to the Deputy Collector's report, is 1166 square miles, 
but by Survey estimate 1238 square miles, and is divided into 
3 taliikas and zo tapas, with a total population, according to the 
census of 1872, of 181,832 souls, or 147 to the square mile, as 
shown in the following table :— 


Arca in 
Square 
Miles, 


Taltka, 


Tapas 


Towns having 
800 Inhabitants 


Population, 
and opwards, 





X. Shikarpw, 


2, Sukkur , 


3, Naushahro 
Abro, 








3. Kot Sultan 
2. Nur Muhammad) 
Sujrih 
3. Thiiro , , 
4. Khinpur oe 
Se Shikaepur ' 
6. Jano . . 
7. Muhromani 


1, Sukkur 

2, Gosarji. 

3. Lakhi . 

4, Chand , 

é Bhirkan . 
Muhammad- -a-biigh 

7 Kasim. , 0 


1. Garhi Yasin 

2, Gahéja. . 

3 Kot ilabib . 
4. Ali Khan Waal» . 
§ Dakhan , 

6. Abid Markiin! 


Shiki pur, 

ae 
agan. 

66) 73,383 Kor Sultin. 
Mian Saheb, 
Itumaiyun, 


‘New and old 
Sukkur, 
Lakhi, Mani, 
Abad (new), 
Rustam, Bag- 

ci Gosayji 
Chak, Mini, 
Garhi Adi. 
shih, 


Abdi, Vazir. 
abad. 


Madgji, . 
Gahéja, 

Gaihi Viisin, 
Kot Habib. 
Dakhan, 
AbidMarkiani, 
Amrote (old), 


go] 60,223 JR 


w12 | 48,226 








a 


268 | 181,832 





The area in English acres of each talika, showing the extent 
cultivated, culturable, and unarable, is as follows :— 
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Total Area 
Talika, in English ( Cultivated. | Calturable. | Unarable, 
Acres, 





acres. acres, acres, acres. 


1, Shikdipur . oo. 302,274 | 44,440 82,014 175,820 


2, Sukkur . , «© . «| 17831r | 54,879 37,660 85,772 
3. Naushahro Abro. . . ] 265,590 ) 111,535 28,095 425,960 





PuysicaL Asprct.—-The general aspect of this division is, 
with the exception of the low limestone range of hills at the town 
of Sukkur and its neighbourhood, a flat and level plain, in parts 
highly cultivated, as in the immediate vicinity of Shikarpur, but 
nevertheless possessing a great deal of wholly unproductive land, 
more especially towards the Upper Sind frontier, where it 
consists of barren tracts of clay and ridges of sand-hills covered 
with caper and thorn jungle, Between the town of Sukkur and 
the mouths of the Sind canal 2 few sheets of water give a little 
light to the landscape, and the beautifully brilliant foliage of the 
bahan-tree mingles pleasantly with the tamarisks and acacias, 
There are many fine old trees scatlered about here and there in 
this division, and the great pipal grove at the old town of 
Lakhi, situate on 1ising ground, is visible many miles off. Much 
of the’ best land in this division is covered with extensive foresis, 
which skirt the Indus and give a distinctive feature to what would 
otherwise be tame and uninteresting scenery, The average 
elevation of this district above sea-level may be estimated at about 
aro feel, though there are spots, such for instance as Lakhi, which 
possess a trigonometrical survey station 234 feet above the level 
of the sea, 

Hyprocrapuy,—tIn treating of the water system of this port tion 
of the Shikirpur Collectorate, though prominence will be given to 
the canals, both main feeders and their branches, which, drawing 
their water either directly from the Indus or from dhandhs 
(flood-hollows), flow through and fertilise the land, it will be 
necessary to refer to other means of irrigation arising from the 
prevalence more or less of floods or /é#s as they are called, 
which are a, distinguishing feature in the hydrography of the 
Shikarpur district, When these floods can be kept within due 
bounds they become of service to the cultivator, but when 
excessive they are, on the other hand, terribly destructive to the 
land over which they flow, making a desert of what was once 
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flourishing cultivation, One of the principal floods in this division 
is the Muhromari, which has existed in a greater or less clegree 
from the year 1849, It was not till 1863-64 that it assumed any 
alarming proportions, but in the inundation season of that year 
it covered the whole of the northern part of the Shikarpur taliika, 
and sweeping across the Jacobabad and Laikdna road, flooded 
all the north-western side of the Naushahro Abro taliika, and then 
entered the Sijawaland Rato Déro taliikas of the Larkina Deputy 
Collectorate, where it did great damage. It converted a large 
tract of country lying between the Bégari canal and the village 
of Abad Mélini in the east, and extending along the southern 
bank of the former canal almost to Khairo Garhi and Sijawal i in 
the west, into one vast jungle, with only patches here and there 
of rabi cultivation, It moreover partially ruined the once 
flourishing villages of Kot Sultan, Zarkhél, Nur Muhammad 
Sajrah and Khanpur, which became almost deserted, as many 
agriculturists left them to seek on the northern side of theo, 
Bégari canal for more permanent prospects of cultivation, Some 
idea of the devastating effects of this flood may be conceived 
when it is mentioned that the kharif crops which in 1861-62 in 
the Shikdrpur and Naushahro Abro taliikas brought in 51,416 
rupees, only realised in 1869-70 the small sum of 13,740 rupees, 
To some extent where a flood of this description contracts the 
growth of kharif crops there is an increase in rabi cultivation, 
which was the case after the disastrous flood of 1863-64; but when 
a third flood sweeps over the same land it becomes no longer fit 
for cereal cultivation, and nothing but grass and jungle will grow 
on it, To keep out this Muhromfri /é# a dandh had previously 
(x858) been made, but owing to the sweeping nature of this flood, 
and to the bandh being wilfully damaged in several places by 
catile-owning Balochis, it became hopelessly breached at its 
northern end, Numerous plans have at various times been put 
forward to keep out this 4, but the latest proposition is to 
make another bandh opposite the town of Muhromiéii itself, and 
for this work Government sanction is fully expected to be obtained, 
The Zamindirs have, meanwhile, determined on constructing one 
for themselves, and this may for a time arrest the progress of this 
flood till the more permanent bandh is built, when it is hoped the 
land, so frequently swept by the flood-waters of the Indus, may 
once more be gradually brought under cultivation, During the 
inundation season of 1870 another of these 4s, which lefi the 
river Indus between the towns of Jhali and Mad@ji, swept over 
the southetn portion of this division, and crossing the Shikarpur 
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and Larkana road, did much injury in the Larkana districts, 
About seven years before this took place a similar flood swept 
over the same tract of country. To prevent a repetition of this 
disaster, a dandh was constructed from the Shahdadwah canal, 
near Bagirji, to the Ghar canal at Madéji, but during the inunda- 
tion season of 1874, the Jhali dendh was breached above Madéji 
in the month of July, as also the railway embankment in its 
neighbourhood, In the same month the Muhromiri 7 breached 
the bandh of that name, and jointly with the Kashmor and Begari 
floods, submerged r1,000 acres of cultivation in the Shikarpur 
taliika, and 1200 acres in that of Naushahro Abro, About 1836 
acres of cultivation in the Sukkur taltika were also destroyed 
mainly from a superabundance of water in the Sukkur canal, To 
the east of the Sukkur talika, there is a line of bandhs constructed 
with the same object; these are the Rahiija, and Raban bandhs, 
They haye been found very serviceable, but require to be put in 

sethorough repair every year, The average annual cost of repairing 
the Rahiija and Raban bandhs during the four years ending 
1873-74 has been 1195 rupees. The total length of these dandhs 
is 10t miles, 

Canats,—The canals of this division do not appear to be very 
numerous, but several of them are large and important, Among 
these is the “Sindwah,” having three mouths, which lead out 
from the Kot Shaho dhandh, The original mouth of the 
Sindwah was at Abad Melani in the Sukkur talfika, but in 
1859-Go a fresh cut was made to it at Adur Takio (Sukk, tal.), 
which joined the old bed at Shahpur. The third branch, called 
the Sanhri Sind, which existed in the time of the Talpur Mirs, 
joins the original stream about two miles west of Abid Meléni. 
It is to the circumstance of this canal possessing three mouths 
that are attributed its great irrigating qualities. Another large 
canal, the Sukkur, 76 miles in length, of which 39 miles flow 
through the Sukkur and Naushahro taltikas, was only opened 
in June 1870. It has the advantage over other canals in this 
district in possessing 4 permanent mouth at the place where it 
taps the Indus, which is protected by solid rock. It flows through 
land formerly watered by the Garang canal, into which, since the 
opening of the Sukkur, no water now flows, the latter being 
much lower in level than the Garang. Upwards of 3000 acres 
of land have in consequence been thrown out of cultivation, but a 
project for cutting a canal below New Sukkur to irrigate this area 
is under consideration, and is greatly desired by the Zamindars 
of the neighbourhood, 
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The following is a list of the Government canals in this division, 
with other information connected with them :— 





Average 
P ‘Annual | Average 
or @ Width atl Revenne, Remark: 
shal: R CATANCS ap ‘ 
Ai | atouth. [ors Years eat ag 7 
ending 
gulag | sByse7as 











mites! fest. | rupees. | rupees, 

1, Sindwih . | 37 | 60 3,597 | 96,444 | Ilas three mouths leading out 
fiom the Kot Shaho dhandh, 
and flows from the village 
of Shahpur, between the 
Sukkur and Shikirpur ta- 
litkas, 

Bégari (large) } |. ay is This canalisunder the manage- 
ment of the Frontier district 
authorities (for information 
vespecting it see under Fron- 
tier district). 

. Bagari (small)| 6 | 12 1,015 10,939 | Is a branch of the Sindwah, 
and waters the southein part 
of the Shikarpur talika, 

4 Riiswah, .[ 6 |. 14 | 1,039] 10,451 | Ditto. 


we 


5. Alibahar . | 24} 22 a i ware the Naushahro Abro 
talitka, 

6, Fazal-bahar. | 4] 24 ow a Waters the Naushahro Abro 
talfika, 

7 Ghiy . «| 6) 60 te or Is a very large canal, but onl 


6 miles of it are in this di- 
vision ; it more properly 
belongs to the Larkina 
district, 

8 Sukkur Canal] 76 | 24 | 9,482] 116,867 | Main feeder; flows through 
the Sukkiw and Naushahiro 
Abro taliikas for about 39 
miles, 

















The table on next page shows the principal Zamindari canals 
in this division ; they are under the management of the Zamindars 
of the district, but the Deputy Collector and the Mikhtyarkars 
exercise a kind of supervision as to clearance, &c. 
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The Government canals are under the control of the Engineer 
Depaitment—that is to say, the Sindwih, Bégari and Raiswah 
under the Executive Engineer for the Bégari division, and the 
Ghar and others under the Engineer for the Ghar division,—all 
the clearance work is carried out jointly by them and by the 
Deputy Collector during the cold season, 

Murrorotocy.—This division of the Shikarpur Collectorate, 
like other poitions of Upper Sind, can be said, so far as climate 
is concerned, to possess only two seasons, the hot and cold ; the 
former beginning in March and terminating about the latter end 
of October, and the other commencing in November and finishing 
generally by the middle of March. The change from the cold to 
the hot season is frequently very sudden, and the heat even early 
in March is at times intense, The hot winds set in fairly in 
April, blowing geneially from 8 o'clock in the morning till § o’clock 
in the evening. At times the sv2, a blasting hot wind of the 
desert, prevails, destroying alike animal and vegetable life with 
great suddenness, In 1841 thirteen hundred camels are said tOsm 
have perished from its effects in the grazing grounds at Sukkur, 
The hot winds prevail from March to July, blowing commonly 
from the north and west, and the mercury in the thermometer at 
that time not unfrequently shows a temperature of 165° in the 
sun’s xays at noon, Occasional thunder-storms occur in these 
months ; they are generglly preceded by dust-storms which tend 
greatly to purify the atmosphere, In November the cold season 
commences, the thermometer in the month of January, sometimes 
showing a temperature aslowas 27°Fahr, The air in the months 
of December, January, and a portion of Febuary is cold, pure, 
and bracing. The maximum, minimum, and mean temperature 
of Sukkur, ascertained from several years’ observatioris, has been 
found to be rog®, 51° and 82° respectively, The following table, 
showing the maximum, minimum, and mean observations in the 
shade, taken at the town of Shikarpur for eleven years, ending with 
1874, may be taken as a fair illustration of the temperature 
generally prevailing throughout this Deputy Collectorate 


3F3 








_ RAINFALL —Thé average annual rainfall in this division may 
be put down at 5°15 inches, the result of twelve yeas’ observations 
at the town of Shikarpur, The months when rain is most frequent 
would appear to be January, August, and December, The 
following table will show the monthly rainfall at the town of 
Shikirpur for the nine years ending 1874 :— 
























Months. | 1866, | 1867, | 268, 1872, | 3873, 
in, in, in, in, iu in. in, in, . 

anuary «| 453 | we ‘rg } 80] wy se ait "17 | ‘40 
February s |v ve PUTTS] 132] vee SO} "OS | on we 
March, + "2h ] ae ‘20 | 2°90 | KtI2] IZ] owe on 
April. oo. [ow we 'O7 | we we on one ve “ 
ay » ote » ov » [16 | 4, | 4tér | 08 
une + | ows on ay "44. ] 1°30 | 0: ve Fi te 
jin eed ioe done | 165] 97 f ve | OBL tae | ove | 6°89 
August. | 4°15 3164 we [owe [S57 oe | tor) 4trg | 3°85 
September, |... *0} vee | 2°50] ae tee IB] we a 
October . [une tee "O7 | ow we ve ae 
November. ws "OR | ove on uw we oy 
December, |... "20} °33) SA ass a “28 
Tot for]! ,. e . : . , ‘ , F 

an jest 4°93 | 3°85 | 3°27 | 8:93 | 8'qr | 1°67 | 1°36 | g°2a |IT'22 





















The average annilal rainfall at the town of Sukkur during the 
three years ending 1874 was 7'37 inches. 

DisEases.—T'he most prevalent diseases in this district are 
malarious fevers and ulcers, The former are due to the drying 
up of ground that has been flooded during the inundation season, 
the most unhealthy months being October and November, that 
is to say, a month or two after the gradual subsidence of the 
flood waters, Cholera is an occasional but not a regular visitant, 

GzoLocy AND SoILs.—Of the geological formation of this part 


' 


ed: « 
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of the Shikarpur Collectorate there is but little to be said. Like 
other portions of the great valley of the Indus, it consists of an 
immense tract of alluvial deposit, nearly the whole of which has 
at one time or the other been overflowed by the Indus in its 
eccentric course from the northern mountains to the sea. That 
part at present watered by this river and extending inland for a 
distance varying from two to twelve miles is of superior richness 
and of amazing fertility, while the “ Pat,” or desert of Shikarpur, 
extending from the town of tha} name to and beyond its north- 
western boundary, consists of an indurated alluvial clay, requiring, 
however, nothing but irrigation to make it fertile and productive. 
The soils in the Sukkur and Shikarpur division are numerous, each 
having a distinguishing name. The following is a list of these, 
with their different characteristics :— 


LariyXkri—s sail formed from the silt of the inundations, 

TANAK—the hard soil left by 1epeated inundations, 

‘THORTARI—o “ cracked” soil, often seen near the river with great cracks 
in it. 

GAsARI—a dusty soil. 

Ranp—s hollow, and KHArrri, an uneven soil, 

PATI~a good soil, with a sandy stratum below. 

Kanurt—a soft soil, and WARIASI, a sandy soil. 

KALaR—a salt soil, covered on the surface in parts with an efflorescence of 
carbonate of soda, 

Tuatr Kalar—a very salt soil. 


Salt and saltpetre are the only minerals obtained in this division, 

Animats.—The wild animals in the Sukkur and Shikarpur 
Deputy Collectorate are the tiger, bear, hyena, wolf, fox, 
jackal, and different kinds of deer. Among the birds, are the 
eagle, hawk, kite, crow, parrot, pigeon, ///#r (a kind of bustard), 
quail, partridge, several varieties of wild duck and other water- 
fowl, The reptiles comprise snakes, of different kinds, alligators, 
guanas, lizards, &c. The domestic animals are the horse, camel, 
buffalo, cow, donkey, goat, sheep, dog and cat, Poultry are 
common everywhere, Excellent ponies are bred in some parts of 
the Shikdrpur district, 

VuGErapLE Propuctions,—The chief vegetable productions 
of this division are juar (Sorghum vulgare), vajri (Pencillaria 
vulgaris), wheat, barley, rice, indigo, cotton, hemp, svgar-cane, 
tobacco, grain, mung (PHaseolus mungo), matar (Lathyrus sativus), 
~kirang ( Sete Jtalica), &c. The fruit-trees are the fig, mulberry, 
apple, mango, date, palm, grape, ber (Zigyphus vulgaris), pome- 
granate, and guava. Of the forest-trees the chief are the bahan 
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(Lopulus Euphratica), kandi (Prosopis specigera), sitas (Mimosa 
sirissa), babul (Acacia Arabica), pipal (Meus religiosa), bhay (Ficus 
Jndica), but the bfibul, se common in Lower and Central Sind, is 
scarce in this district, Numerous trees have of late years been 
introduced into this division, and with considerable success, The 
following js a list of the forests with their approximate ayeas in 
English acres, and the revenue derived from them in the year 


1873-74 >— 





Area in 
° Revenue for 
Forest, Tngtish ciate 
rupees. 
1, Bhindi Dharga, 6. 6,954 5,726 
2, Kadupm oo. . +. G 2,485 2,243 
3. Shihbelo . 1 1. | 13,43) 11,346 
4 Kiabliinds © . 6. 3s00 1,687 
s Abid . oe, ee ‘} 5,60 aay 
; Kadumni-bhindy, 2). eid 1319 
k Shahu , e+ . yw 6,099 2,80: 
, Bigajt, . . + . » | 13,920 tink 
9, Andaldal . . » «| %2, 192 9,898 
‘Total « | 63,805 35,739 








These forests, which are not much more than fifty years old, 
having been planted in the time of Mirs Sohr&ab Khan and Mubarak 
Khin Talpur, are under the management of the Government 
Forest Depaitment, and are included in the forest tapa of 
Sukkur. They are under the especial charge of the tapadar of 
that particular forest division, who is assisted in this duty by 
foresters, or, as they aie called rakias, They are again super- 
vised by the inspector, whose range extends over two or more tapas, 
or by an assistant to the conservator of forests, who has a still 
more extensive chaige, The bush jungle of the district includes 
the kirar (Cagparis aphylla), the ak (Calotropis Hlamiltonii), pan 
(Zypha elephantina), kip (Leptadenta Jacguemontiana), and others. 
Of vegetables, there is the potato, garlic, onion, brinjal, pumpkin, 
cabbage, turnip, horse-radish, 1adish, carrot, and many others. 

Fisheries.—There are numerous fisheries in this division, which 
are, however, not confined to the river Indus only, but comprise 
also those of the dhandhs, and kolibs, in some of which 
fish abound. The fish obtained in these are of different kinds, 
and include the dambbro, kuriri, goj (eel), khago (cat-fish), jerko, 
gangat and others, Pala is plentiful, but is found only in the 

_ Indus, The following is a list of the fisheries in the three talikas 
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of Shikarpur, Sukkur, and Naushahro Abro, with their average 
revenue during the past three years ending 1873-74, These 
fisheries are annually putjup to auction, and the revenue derived 
from them is credited to local funds :— 


Taldka, 


Shikarpur 


Sukkur 


Naushahro 
2 Abio 


Name of Fishery, 


| 


Kolab “ Lundi” . 
Do, Taai . 
Do, Muhomiri 
Do, Mahando , 
Do, Angaho 


Dhandh Meharwari 
Gungiwah . . . 
Duba Rahiijanjo . . 
Do, DehChak . . . 4 we 
Pala fishery from Old Sukkur to Bégayi 
Do. — from Jatoi to the limit of 
Naushamo Ablo . . . + > 
Pala fishery from New Sukku 
Dhori Shékhmaluk . . « 
Machi Bhal Saidabad 
'Bhal Beil Bigarji oo 
Fish from Lalkhi reservoir 
Other Dubas, Kliads &e, , 


‘Machi Makan Lundi , 
Do, Bhambo Dero, . 
Do. TajeDaio, . . 
Do, Abid Maikiani, . 
Do, Kolib Khan Kalhoro 
Deh Chango Rahuja . . 
Do, Mivanpur, &e, . 
Do, Alohdadani , 
Do, Adamji. . «5 
Deh Sanghi. . 6 + 
L&t Wahni (fish) 6 1 
Kolab deh Palija. + 1 4 . 
Pala fish fom Ghulam Muhammad 
Khin's village toJhali, . . « 
Pala fish from Ghulam Khan's village 
to Rajidia. . oe + 
Deh Murad Unar. . . « 
From other sources. 


| 


. 
’ 





Revenue for 


1873-74. 


rupees, 





Total 
Revenue, 


rupees, 





Poru.ation.—The total population of the Sukkur and Shi- 
karpur division, which is made up mostly of the two great classes, 
Muhammadans and Hindtis, the number of Europeans, Indo- 
Europeans, Parsis, Sikhs, &c., not exceeding 453, may be estimated 
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, at 181,832, thus giving about 147 souls to each squaic mile» 
which is high when compared with other districts in Sind. The 
Musalmiin portion of the inhabitants, numbering 1,26,394, may 
be classed as follows :— 


MuHAmaraDANs, 


‘Tribes, Number. Sub divisions, 


earners = 








1. Balochis Not | Jatoi, Lashiri, Khosa, Bardi, Pitafi, Chan- 
known dia, Kaheii, Stindifini, Katian, Laghari, 
by census) Mashorl, Gopang, Jagarani, Jalbani, 
of 1872 Biikbaii, and Rind, 
2, Pathins 2,519 | Agani, Barvkzai, Nirzai, Popalzai, Babor, 
Lashiiwani, Jaran, 
3, Saiyads, 1,923 | Koreshi, 
4 Sindis . . N Kalhora, Mahar, Nin, Kakra, Nappur, 
Sudayg, Siimra, Behun, Sila, Khitiaia, 
Kalir, Pahari, Sujiah, Setar, Bapm, 
Frei Unar, Jamra, Hakra, Dhamra, 
humbia, Bighia, Bhiita, Philpotia, 
Bekhari, Junie, Rahyi, Rahiija, Chhachhar, 
Kori, Mochi, Hajam, Shikai, Lahur, 
Khati, Sonara, Machi, Khiskeli, Bhuti, 
Shékh, Abra, Mohina, Kasii, Kanjur, 
Mahésar, Dbaréja, Deda, Perar, Rajur, 
Dakhan, Kiimbar, Patoli, Khimbati, 
Shidi, Pawar, 
§. Mogals, Mémons 
and Shekhs . 
6, All others in- 
cluding Balo- 
chis and Sindis j115,659 


Total . . |126,304 











HInDvs, 








4, Bralimang , 1,242 | Pokarna, »Sarsudh, Jojak, Bhat, Sirmali, 
Chaupifia, Achar), 


2, Kshatrias . 5 aes ‘ 

3 Waishin . Bhogri, Sikha, Rajani, Nangdeo, Chobra, 
Makhija, Kiikreja, Chichrie, Abvij, 
Chigh, Wadhwa, Tharzjia, Dameja, 
Sonata, Rohra, Marwai, Kara, Jukhin, 
Manjur, Banga, Bilai, Dokhna, 

4 Sudras 

others 1,467 | Thakir, Baivig, Jogi, Nanga, Chachris, 

Gur, Telaraji, 


Total 
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CHARACTER,—OFf the two great classes inhabiting this division, 2. ses 
the Musalmans and the Hindiis, the former may, as elsewhere in 
Sind, be said in point of character to be more open, candid and 
independent than the Hindiis, and in point of physique to be a 
very much superior race; but the Muhammadan is thriftless, ex- 
travagant and lazy, while the Hindi, on the other hand, is careful 
and thrifty, though cunning and avaricious, At the same time 
there is much difference in the characters of the various Musalman 
tribes inhabiting this district, and the Baloch can in no way be 
included in the same category with the Sindi Muhammadan, 
the characteristics of the two being essentially different ; thus, the 
one is rough, violent, and quarrelsome in disposition, but at the 
same time brave and hardy, while the Sindi has not a spark of 
independence in his character, and is besides notoriously lazy 
and cowardly. The Hindi portion of the community axe much 
in the minority as regards number, but, as elsewhere, give their “> 
whole attention to trade and commerce. Their influence in this 
respect at Shikarpur, where the trade may be said to be almost 
wholly in their hands, is great and impoitant, and many Of the 
Hind merchants there; whose business transactions with Central 
Asia and different parts of British India are on a most extensive 
scale, are very wealthy men. In food, dress, habitations, lan- 
guage and religion the inhabitants of this division resemble, for 
the most part, their brethren in other parts of Upper Sind, and 
the description of these for one district may, as a general rule, be 
taken to apply to all, 

Crimg,-—The prevailing crimes in the Shikarpur and Sukkur 
division are house-breaking, theft of cattle, or as it may more 
properly be termed “cattle-lifting,” to which seyeral of the Baloch 
tribes are very much addicted, These, combined with other 
kinds of theft, are the offences which are most commonly com- 
mitted by the inhabitants, The following statistical tables will 
show the various crimes commijted during the four years ending 
with 1874 in this Deputy Collectorate, as also the amount of 
litigation by the number and varicty of suits brought into the 
civil courts during the same period :— 
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CRIMINAL. 




















































1874] 3 339 | 430 | 21,956) 14 [3,085 } 447 | 25,380 














Tlurts, Thefts, ! 
Assuilts, 3 Receiving Mouse | Wigh Oth i 
Murders) and uae of}_______} Stolen | realtngs}) Robbery, | Offenocs, 
Force. | Cattle. | Others 
133 | 33 46 2 138 
173 a7 32 4 2gu 
188 38 38 4 526 
167 | 24 55 4 | 697 
CrvIt (for towns of Old ‘and New Sukkur), 
Suits for Land. Suits for Money, Other Suits, Total, 
were} Years + 
No. | Valu | No. | Value. | No. | Value. 
ae | rupees. |* rupees, 
1871 783 | 1 | 200) 495 | 1,38,137 
1872 13,795 7 | 466) 280 14771 | 
1873 18,42 3 26 | 283 18,797 





































Civit (Shikixpur, Sukkur, and Naoushahio Abio Taliikas), 

Suits for Land. Suits for Money: Other Sutts. Total. 
Value, No. | Vatue.| No. Values 
rupee. rupees rupees, 

1, 32,730 | 18 [2,035] 1,005] 143,003 
88,605 | 12 |3,864} 909) 99,073 
791788 | 4 | qooj1,082! 83,486 

1,16,529 | 10 14,936} 1,098) 124,003 











EstaBLISHMENTS.—The chief revenue officer in ths division 
is the Deputy Collector, who is also vested with certain magis- 
terial powers, but he may in this respect be said to be less so than 
other Deputy Collectors of the Shikarpur Collectorate, since the 
town of Shikarpur is the head-quarter station of the collector and 
magistrate of the whole district, and either this place or the town 
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of Sukkur is his usual residence during the hot season or when 
not on tour, Under the Deputy Collector are the Makhtyfrkars 
of the three talikas of Shikérpur, Sukkur, and Naushahro Abro, 
who, besides being revenue officers, are invested with certain 
magisterial powers for the trial of criminal offences, In their 
revenue capacity the Miikhtyaikars are assisted by the Tapadats, 
each of whom has the revenue charge of a tapa, several of which 
make up a talfika (or miikhtyarkdrate). There are also two town 
magistracies, one at Sukkur and the other at Shikarpur, 

CarrLE-Pounps. —There aie numerous cattle-pounds (or daks) 
established in different parts of this division, the proceeds from 
which are credited to local revenue, They are placed under the 
charge of miinshis with peons to assist them, The average annual 
tevenue derived from this source duing the four years ending 
1873-74 was 8622 rupees, © 

Crit Courrs—-The court of the District Judge and: Sessiony 
Judge of the Shikdrpur distict is situate at the town of Shikarpur, 
where also, and at Sukkur, there are subordinate judges’ courts, 
with the usual establishments of nazir, bailiffs, and mfnshis, 
The judge of the Shikirpur Subordinate Civil Court visits Ja- 
cobabad, Thul, and Kashmor, his juisdiction extending over the 
talikas of Shikarpur, Sukkur (except the towns of Old and New 
Sukkur), Naushahio Abro, Jacobabad, Mipur, and Kashmor, 

The jurisdiction of the Sukkur comt extends over the towns of | 
Old and New Sukkur, the talikas of Rolni, Saidpw, Ghotki, ” 
Mirpur Mathélo, and Ubauro, 

Poutcr,—The total number of police of all desciiptions em- 
ployed in the Sukkur and Shikarpur division is 523, or one police- 
man to every 348 of the population. This number forms a 
portion of the entire police force of the district, which is directly 
controlled by the district Superintendent of Police, whose head- 
quarters aie at Shikirpur, It is divided into mounted, rural, and 
city police. In this division, the head-quarter stations are at 
Shikaxpur, Chak, and Dakhan, and the number of “das is 15, 
There is a town Inspector of Police at both Sukkur and Shikarpur. 
The force is distributed as follows :— 
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Armed and |Mumletpal 
‘Taldkas, Mounted | yijarmed foot] or Town Remarks, 


Police. Police, 


1, Shikirpur, . Of the mounted police some 
me camel and otheis ae 


2 Sukkur . 4 4 ho1se police. 


3. Naushahro Abio, 





Revenut.—The revenue of this division, which has been 
divided into imperial and local, is derived principally from the 
land, the other important items being stamps, abkdii, drugs 
and opium, postal department and income tax. In no part 
ofthis district, nor indeed in any poition of the Shikarpur Col- 
lectorate, are there any Goveinment distilleries, but the right of 
manufacture and sale of gpirits is put up to auction yealy and 
given in farm. The salt revenue is derived, in addition to the 
local fund, from an 8-anna duty on every maund of salt manu- 
factured, the total out-iurn from the twenty-two manufactories in 
this division during the year 1873~74 being 16,054 maunds. 
The present system is for the manufacturer to contract to turn 
out a certain quantity of salt in a certain time; should he fail to 
do this, he has still to pay duty on the quantity originally con- 
tracted for, unless he can show very strong and, urgent reasons 
for a remission, Miinshis, placed over every two'or three of 
these manufactories, superintend the work and measure the salt 
made, but it is believed that a great quantity of salt is manufac- 
tured which never pays any duty whatever to Government, The 
following table will show the impetial and local revenues of this 
division, under their different heads, for the five years ending 
with 1873-74 ~~ ' 

‘ 
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T, InperiaL Revenue, 
- 














Realisations in 
Items. 

1869-70 1870-71 | 1871-724 1872-73 1873-74. 

and Revenue | 283,969 | 2 86,298 | 2,32, 87 | 2,57.438 | 9,39,346 
Abst “ama 2374 21,797 | 16,353 | 15,545 | 23,092 
eta} 70,793} 5.978 | 8,797] 1,416] 13,230 
Stamps . 63,785 22,973 40,719 48,602 46,255 
ou aaa 11,594 | 14,277 | 11,674 8,254 8,095 
Depa tment } 3,719 | 4,162 | 3,026] 3,205 = 3,367 
Postaldo,, . | 15,325 | 17,804 6,105 9,051 75216 
Telegiaph fo. 54149 6,054 4,682 3,563 3,082 
eee rea} 450057 | 61.779 | 27,369 | 15,108 ar 
Pines and Fees 4,015 5,665 4430: 31639 3,670 
scellaneous, 726 23,127 14,27 14,23} 15,702 














Total Rs, | 5,16,540 59191944 | 391489 | 3:91 199 aes 





Ti, Loca, Revronug, 
Realisations in 


1869-70, | 1870-71, | 2871~72. | 1872~73. | 1878-74. 


rupees, | rupees, | rupees | rupees | rupees. 


‘One anne: Coss pe aispet 20,103 } 22,452 | 18,535 | 17,279 | 16,678 
Peveeniace o Alienate 1,141 | §,orr 809 | 826 9st 


Fishaies . . 


+ + | 42326] 3,858 18, 602 | 2,676 
Cattle-Pound Tund and ee ' baat Or re 
Ferry Fund 


sf} 81997 | 143009 | 27,127 | 27,774 | 27.75% 
Government Bangalow 


Fund... ee 246 4s 542 495 648 
JailFund, . . + «| 45240] 5,594] 4,084] 1,854 864. 


Totalinpees >. 38,963 | $1,339 54,281 | 52,830 491568 











The only tolls which used to be levied were those on the Shi- 
karpur and Sukkur road, but these were abolished by the Com- 
missioner in Sind in 1870, 

SurvEyY AND SETTLEMENT,—The survey settlement was intro- 
duced into all three taliikas of Sukkur, Shikdrpur and Naushahro 
Abro in the years 1862-63, 1873-74, and 1874-75 respectively, 
That for Sukkur is now again being revised and is expected to be 
re-introduced some time in 1877. The survey rates at present 
in force in these taliikas are contained in the following table :— 
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Tenures,—The tenures obtaining in this portion of the Shi- 
kdrpur Collectorate are the “ Maurasi Hari” and the “ Pattadari.” 
The first is where the tenant possesses a right of occupancy, the 
term “ Maurasi Hari” meaning literally “ hereditary cultivator.” 
This kind of tenure is especially prevalent in the Sukkur taliika. 
The Pattadiri grants which are exclusively confined to parts of 
the three taltikas of this ‘division will be found fully explained in 
Chap. IV. of the introductory portion of the Gazetteer, page 79. 

Jacirs,—There is but a small portion of land held in jagir in 
this district, the aggregate not much exceeding 16,000 acres, 
The following is a list of the Jagirdars with other particulars con- 
nected with the land (culturable and unaiable) which they hold :-- 





/ Yearly Amount 
Name of Jagirdtr, | Class. | Taloka and Village. Area, of Government 
Revenue received, 








ueres, rhy ap. 
Six, TAL, i Dy BeBe 


u Mr Ghali HM 1 | DehChodia ” ,| 2,324 15 | 2,726 10 6 


2, Dewan Mulsing . 2 | Abdil. . . .) 3,615 27 238 2 9 


Suxxur Tau, 
7 oer Ke 1 | Temat. . . «| 5,165 10] 7,393 0 0 
, PirImamuldinand : 
4 nee} | Goo. |. | $83 34] 604 0 0 


5. Saiyad ‘ania 
Shih and Muaid r | NewAbid . .| 1,579 15] 1,499 0 0 
AliShah . . 

6 Salyad ‘aniila, 
Shah and Tui t | Angaho . . . 125 24 600 9 0 

iS: ’ . 

z eared Ali eae 3 | SherKot. . .| 1,033 2] 1,702 0 0 


NAUSHAHRO ABRO 











TAL, 
8. vain 1 | Unbib Kot Abro. | 167 34} 1,000 0 0 
9, Pir Tmamuldin » 3 |} Ditto. 2. 103 12 400 9 0 
10 CE a} | Hamid Dakhan , | 974 33] 2,350 0 0 
it, Ali Haidar Khan 1 | Achar Sudaio. .- 193 28 164,12 0 
12, Ali Ugidar Khan x | Kawijac . 1 6 193 28 168 2 8 
1} Le eraet | t | Dugiro . . 206 24] 500 0 0 
14. Twrih Ali Shah. 2 | TandoBhur, » 5I Oo 200 0 0 
“| Den Chandw 2 | KotHoabib . . 14 19 77,00 
16, Kole Stith" Po- 2 |Madgi. . . 2 20 26 50 00 
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MuniciPanirigs,—There are in this district three towns which 
possess municipal institutions; these are Shikarpur, Sukkur and 
Garhi Yasin. The receipts and disbursements of these several 
municipalities for the three years ending with 1873-74 are shown 
as follows :— 









Date of Receipts in Disoursements in 

Where situate, | Estab- - 
lishments |167179,|2872-73«| 1873-74. |1871"72, Byaeser8r-14 
en — jenn HE i SPE 
Tupeea. ] Yapeos. | Tupecs | rupees, | rupees, | rnpecs, 
wShikarpur 1855 48,535] 58,221] 91,058} 47,804) 55,020) 71,178 








2, Sukkur 1862 [1 ,00,962)x,17,902]1105,456 |1,01,487|t,16,399 901358 


3a Garhi Yasin 3870 41589) 





41958) 6,208 2854] sian! 59439 





‘The income of these seyeral municipalities is chiefly made up 
Tom import duties on merchandise, wheel tax and cattle-pound 
fees, ‘The Shikdrpur municipality is somewhat in debt, owing to 
‘the great expense incurred in filling up the numerous large pits 
surrotinding the town, the fetid exhalations from which during 
the hot season were almost unbearable, Another great item of 
expense has been the proper maintenance of the many roads in 
atid about the town, all of which have rows of trees lining them 
on either side, The Sukkur municipality, on the other hand, is 
in a flourishing condition, having upwards of a lakh of rupees in 
hand over and above all expenses, The chief items of disburse- 
ment are the improvement of the Jaxdar adjoining the river 
Indus, which is being gradually faced with solid stone masonry 
the whole length of the town; the construction of a very large 
market is also in progress, and .the lighting of the town and 
the proper maintenance of the toads within municipal limits also 
entail a yery heavy outlay. 

Mepicay EsrastigumenTs.—The medical establishments in 
this division are all situate at the towns of Shikarpur and Sukkur, 
there being at the former place three hospitals and a dispensary, 
the Iatter in connection with the Shikarpur municipality. Two 
of these hospitals, the civil and police, occupy one and the same 
building, erected in 1853, while the jail hospital is within the jail 
walls, The ayerage yearly. number of patients in the civil and 
police hospitals during 2873-74 was 5 35° They are all under 
the charge of the Civil Surgeon of the station, who has a small sub- 
ordinate establishment to assist him in this duty, and are annually 
inspected during the cold season by the Deputy Surgeon General 
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of Hospitals of the Sind division, The attendance of patients at 
the Shikarpur dispensary during the year 1874 was—in-patients 91, 
the death-rate among them being 10 per cent.; the number of 
oul-patients in the same year was 6431, At Sukkur there is 
a civil hospital and a dispensary, both under the charge of a 
medical officer of the Bombay Government, who has a subordi- 
nate establishment under him, The hospital occupies a portion 
of the old artillery barracks on the hill, and has, it may be said, 
unlimited accommodation, while the ventilation and other arrange- 
ments are good, The in-patients at this hospital in 1874 pum- 
bered 130, the percentage of deaths being 9‘2, while the out- 
patients during that same year amounted to 209, The Sukkur 
dispensary, like the hospital, is situate on the hill, and in 1874 
accommodated gto in-patients and 4407 out-door patients, The 
mortality among the former was as high as 14°5 per cent, This 
dispensary is supported partly by Government, and partly by the 
Sukkur municipality, 

Prisons,—There were in this district two principal jails, one at 
Shikarpur, known as the district jail, and the other in the island 
fort of Bukkur, which is subsidiary to that at Shikarpur but this 
latter was directed to be abolished from 1st January, 1876. There 
is also a lock-up or receiving jail in Sukkur, which is under the 
charge of the Mikhtyarkar of that place. The jail at Shikarpur, 
which is under the immediate control of a Superintendent (who is 
also the Civil Surgeon of the station), assisted by a European jailor 
and a number of native guards, &c., is situate at a little distance 
south-east of that town, being 193 feet above sea-level, and having 
an inner superficial area of 50,000 square yards, There is barrack 
accommodation for nearly 800 prisoners, allowing s00 oubic 
feet of space to each, and hospital accommodation for about 70 
patients, Extensive repairs to this jail were carried out in 1864-65, 
The dry system of conservancy is in force here, both the soil and 
climate being favourable {0 its being done well and effectually. 
There is a school established here for the instruction of the 
convicts, and about thirty of them are being taught the Sindi 
language, There are numerous articles manufactured in this jail 
by the prisoners; among these are carpets (woollen and cotton) 
of excellent workmanship, cloths. of different sorts, such as table- 
cloths, towelling, napkins, &c., tents, reed chairs, baskets, shoes, 
tape, dosing (or winter coats), and a variely of other articles, 
Of those manufactured at this jail and scent to the Karachi Ex- 
hibition of 1869, the pile carpets were much admired and obtained 
a first-class prize, and to the jailor (Mr, J. M‘Carter) was awarded 

: 36 
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a bronze medal for his careful superintendence over these manu- 
factures. The following table will show certain statistics in con- 
nection with the prisoners of this jail fora period of ten years, 
ending with 1874 :— 


Average Avnual Net Cost of 

Strength} Annual Gross Cost of | each Prisoner after Average ma 
of ench Prisoner, deducting valuc of oeay 

Prisoner Labour, entuns 





1864-63 | 596 | ‘38 5 2 3 2 2'9 
1865-66 | 566 69 14 55 10 4°7 
1866-67 | 506 61 4 48 3 84 
53 14 4°4 
44 10 I'o 
474 5'7 
51 69 
55 5°6 
53 48 
go 3'5 


“ 
™ 


3867-68 | 539+ 63 7 

1868-69 | 578 73 

1869-70 | 589 64 
1871" | 634 59 
1872 447 68 
1873 58t 63 
1874 588 57 








Howse pan 








The subsidiary jail at Bukkur was established in 1865 and has 
a superficial area of about 5663 square yards, It consists of two 
harracks, formerly tenanted by European soldiers, which can 
jointly accommodate 320 prisoners, many of whom are engaged 
in manufacturing various articles for sale, such as cloth for 
trousers, table-cloths, towels, napkins, reed chairs and sofis, 
carpets, baskels, bricks, shoes, &c, The greater number of the 
convicts are, as may be éxpected, Muhammadans, The prevail- 
ing discase is malarious fever, but the average mortality is not 
high, the water supply being good and the dry system of con- 
servancy in force, No juvenile offenders are received in this 
jail, nor is there any school for the instruction of the prisoners, 
‘The establishment employed in the Bukkur jail is not an imperial 
charge, but its cost is debited to the Jail Local Fund. The fol- 
lowing table regarding the average strength of the prisoners, their 
cost, &c,, for a period of eight years, ending 1874, is appended :-— 
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Averaga 
Net Cost after Average 
Year Strength Somat Gross Cost of deducting value of {| Mortal ty per 
Prisoners, Labour. Centum, 





rup. a 


a] 1866-67 | 319 33 «18 2 as 7°8 
1867-68 | 276 39 mt OF ‘ie a's 
1868-69 233 4o 13 °F te art 
1869-70 | 200 44 2 aie 5'0 
3 377 5 a4 
Ir 


2 
1871 256 57° 2 
1872 125 95 3 39 6 § 72 
1873 46 167 9 153 Io 10 4'2 
1874 41 8 7 8 4 4 «7 33 








This jail has since been abolished and a subordinate jail esta- 
blished at the town of Sukkur. 

Epucation.—The number of Government schools in the three 
taltikas of this division would appear, according to a late report 
put forward by the Educational Inspector in Sind, to be 32 with 
an attendance of 2988 pupils. There is a Normal and Anglo- 
vernacular school at Sukkur, and a High school at Shikarpur, 
besides several vernacular institutions and 4 female schools. 
Since the introduction of the Hind&-Sindi character 5 schools 
with an attendance of 1031 boys have been established in the 
city of Shikarpur alone, Of late years education has made great 
progress in this district, and this is especially the case in both 
the towns of Shikérpur and Sukkur, The number of private 
schools, with attendance, does not appear to be well known, but 
the following table of educational statistics in this district, for the 
year 1873-74, will show the number of Government schools in 
each taliika and that of the scholars attending them :— 








Government Schools, 
Taloka, ne Remarks, 
Number, Pupils, 









1,90 The number of pupils 
_ in the Shiktitpur 
8or - and Sukkur taliikas 

includes girls, 


1, Shikirxpuwr 5 gee Wy 







a Sukkur . 6 4 12 





4 Nawshahro Abro, . . 






Total. . . g2 


363 
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AcRicuLtuRE.—The principal seasons during which agticultural 
operations are carried on in this division are thiee in number, viz., 
Kharif, Rabi, and Peshras ; the crops raised during these seasons 
are shown below ~~ 

















‘Time when 





Senson, Principal Crops produced. 


Sown. Reaped. 








x. Khorif. | July. . ] November, | Juir, bajri, rice, indigo, til, and 
mung. 

Wheat, baricy, sarhia (oil-seed), 
tobacco, onions, wangan (egg- 
plant), gram, matar, bhaug, 
jiro (cummin), and wadif 
(false fennel), 

Cotton, hemp, sugar-cane, krin- 

gle (01 kuang), méndi, and 

nuusk melons, 


a Rabi. | Janumy . | May . 


3 Pesluns, | Mach. . | August 





The cultivation in the Shikarpur talfika is mostly * sailab,” that 
is to say, xabi crops are generally produced, especially wheat 
upon land previously inundated. This restricted cultivation is 
owing to the Mubromiari /%, or flood, of which an account has 
already heen given under the heading “ Hydrography.” Should 
these floods eventually be stopped, the cultivation would then 
become chiefly “ charkhi,” and the land which is now “ sailib” 
wold be watered from the Bégiri canal. In the Sukkur and 
Naushahro Abro taltikas the cultivation is principally “ mok,” 
put there is a fair proportion also of well and charkhi, ‘Tere is no 
“ barini” (or rain-land) cultivation in tho Sukkur and Shikirpur 
division, 

The chief agricultural implements in use in this district are the 
har (or plough) ; the Zodar or spade; the Avharo, which is asmall 
hatchet used to cut down trees; the vefo/o, a kind of hatchet, or 
yather, perhaps, adze for uimming beams ; the daéro, or sickle for 
reaping purposes; the va/ohar, or clod-crushar ; and the sao, 
which is a small kind of hand hoe useful for procuring short grass 
or fodder. 

CoMMERCE AND Manuracrurrs,—The commerce of the'Sukkur 
and Shikarpur Deputy Collectorate may be said to be wholly 
centred in the two large towns of Shikarput and Sukkur, and in 
the description of these in the Gazettcer, some conception of the 
trade, both local and transit, has been attempted to be given, 
No statistics of that at Sukkur are available for publication, while 
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those furnished for Shikarpur, though only adgroximative, and, 
in the absence of any systematic plan for collecting such, to be 
received with caution, are nevertheless useful in conveying some 
idea of the extent of the local and transil trade of the town, and 
of the nature of the different articles traded in. With the excep- 
tion of these two towns, there are no others throughout the division 
in which the trade, either local or transit, deserves any mention, 
The same may be said of the manufactures of this district, which 
are almost entirely confined to such articles as are in ordinary use 
among the inhabitants. At Shikdrpur coarse cloths and carpets 
are made to some extent, and in the Government jail at that 
town are manufactured a great variety of articles—the work of 
the prisoners—under the superintendence of the jailor, These 
have already been referred to under the heading “ Prisons,” 

Farrs,—The annual fairs which take place in this district are 
5 in number, and they are held at Lakhi Thar, Jind Pir, Old 
Sukkur, Naushahro and Jhali. The first is a place of great 
resort on the Sind canal, and is close to the town of Shikarpur. 
The fair is held /wéce in the year, once in the month of July for a 
period of nine days, hence its name of Naoroz. The attendance 
ranges from 20,000 to 25,000 people, who mostly bathe and do 
honour to the river-god, Again in the following month of August 
another fair is held at the same spot, but the attendance of 
people is much smaller than in the preceding month, It is called 
« Chaliho,” from its taking place duing the very hottest portion 
of the year, which is supposed to extend over a period of forty 
days. Another fair of great renown, held in the month of March, 
is that at Jind Pir, a small island in the Indus a little to the 
north of the Bukkur fort, It is here that the river-god, known by 
the Hindis under the name of Jind Pir, and by the Musalmins 
as Khwaja Khizr, is venerated. Some account of the origin of 
this fair will be found in the description of the town of Rolni. 
The third fair is that held at Old Sukkur in the month of De- 
cember in honour of Durga Sah Sahéb Shah Khair-ul-din, to which 
many thousands of Musalmins resort. At Naushahro, and also 
at the village of Jhali in the same taliika, a fair is held on the 
first Monday of every month in honour of Pir Chatan Shih, to 
which numbers of Hindiis go, it would seem, to worship Shiva on 
the banks of the river. Besides these there are no fairs for traflic 
or merchandise in this division, those previously described being 
solely for worship and pleasure, 

Communtcations,—The Sukkur and Shikarpur division pos- 
sesses in all about goo miles of roads of various classes, Of 
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these, the best is that running from Sukkur to Jacobabad through 
Shikarpur; between this latter town and Sukkur this road ig 
yaiged in many places, and carried by means of numerous bridges 
over that part of the country which is exposed io annual flooding. 
Between Shikirpur and Jacobabad this road is under the control 
of the Public Works Department, but on the Sukkur, sille it is in 
the charge df the Deputy Collector of the division, The tolls on 
this road were abolished in 1870, Another fine road is that con- 
necting Shikarpur with Larkana o/@ Gahéja and Naushahro ; it is 
bridged throughout. The postal lines of communication in this 
division are those running from Sukkur to Jacobabad, and from 
Shikarpur southwards towards Larkfina and Mehar, The former 
is a horse dak, and the latter a foot line, The disbursing post- 
Office is at Shikarpur, and there are non-dishursing post-offices at 
Sukkur and Garhi Yasin. The following tabular statement will 
show the various roads in this division, with other information 
* ‘connected with them (see pages 823-25), 
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Ferris,—~There ave 24 ferries in this division, of which 7 
are in the Shikarpur talika, 4 in the Naushahro Abro, and 
13 in the Sukkur talikas, The annual receipts from these 
are credited to local funds; the amount is fluctuating, but the 
yearly ayerage for the four years ending with 1870-71 may 
be calculated at 2,800 rupees. There are two steam ferry-boats 
now plying between Sukkur and Rohri, in place of the row-boats 
formerly in use, The ferries at Jafirabad and Bagayji in the Sukkur 
taltika will shortly be abolished, as it is in contemplation to build 
at those places two bridges over the Shahdadwah canal. 


Number 
Name of Ferry. Where situate. of Bonts 
1 employed. 





TAL. SHIKARPUR, : 
4 7 On the tiver Indus 
Mari, . « 7 On the Sindwah 
Napur . . Ditto. . , 
Khubri .. . Ditto. 


Muhtomaii 


+ Paunohar Ditto. | 
Nun. « Ditto. . 
. Kot Shalu Ditto, . 


TAL, NAuSttAHRO ABRO, 


Nobji Muradin, . On the river Indus 

Mizapur- : Ditto, . . + 
haliSuhi . . . Ditto. . . . 
fadgji. « . Gharwih, . 


Tat, Suxkur. Se 

Aliwihan. . On the river Indus 
Khia BAL. é Ditto, 6 vs 
Abid Malini . Ditto, 2. 1s 
» Farid Mako . Ditto, . . , 
, Snidibid . Dilton « , 
Gathi [faim ‘ 

Mori. . . Ditto. . 


On the Sindwah, 


Shahpur, On the Sukkur Ganal 

Ataion , ‘ Ditto. . vo 

Saba, . . . Ditto, . . : 

4, Ghia, Ditto, 4 

Bt fal afirabad Ditto. . 
Agari. Ditto, . 








Execrric Trecrarit, Sinn Crrcin—There is an electric 
telegraph line, that of the Government Indian Telegraph Depart- 
menl, passing through this diyision from Sukkur on to Shikarpwr, 
and thence to Jacobabad in the frontier district, Sukkur lias 
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electric communication by an aerial line which crosses the Indus 
by Bukkur fort, There are telegraphic offices at both Sukkur and 
Shikarpur, 

Awntiguities.—There are but few remains of old buildings in 
the Sukkur and Shikarpur Deputy Collectorate deserving of any 
mention. In the town of Old Sukkur the most noticeable is the 
tomb of Shah Khair-u-din Shah, built in w. 1174, or ap, 1738, It 
is of brick, octangular in shape, and is surmounted by a dome, 
In New Sukkur stands the minaret of Mir Masum Shah, built 
in 1, 1027, or A.D, 1607, Itis a heavy, ill-proportioned column, 
about roo feet in height, with a stone foundation, but the upper 
portion is built of bricks, which have become so hard aé to take a 
bright polish, It is a curious circumstance that this minaret is 
out of the perpendicular, but whether so designed from the first, 
or that a portion of the foundation gave way at some subsequent 
period, is not known, A winding stone staircase leads to the top, 
from which is a noble prospect of the surrounding country, -At 
the city of Shikaypur is a comparatively modern stiucture, the 
tomb of one Makdim Abdul Rahman, built, it is said, as late’ a’ 
UL, 1253 or A.D, 1837, of pakka brick, There are no decorations 
to this building deserving of any special mention. On the road 
between the towns i Dakhan and Rato Dero, in the Naushahro 
Abro taliika, stand!on rising ground the Thahim tombs, con- 


structed of pakke brick. 

Sukkuy, a taltika (or sub-division) of the Sukkur and Shikarpur 
Deputy Collectorate, containing an area of 279 square miles, with 
7 tapas, 90 dchs, and a population of 60,223 souls, Therevenue, 
imperial and local, of this sub-division during the four years ending 
1873-74, is as follows :— 








1870-72. 3871-72, 1872-73, 3873-74, 

rupees, rupees. rapeos. rupees, 
Imperial. 5. 83,227 156,026 1,53,792 1,27,547 
Local, 6 5 10,472 32,278 32,529 32,045 





Total rupees, 93,698 1 ,88,304 3, 86,321 1,590,592 





Sukkur, a large Government town in the Sukkur taltka of the 
Sukkur and Shikarpur Deputy Collectorate, situate on the western 
(or right) bank of the Indus, in lat. 27° 41' N,, and long, 68° 54! 
E, On the opposite side of the river is the town of Rohri, and 
cabout midway in the stream between these two towns is the island 
fortress of Bukkur, and a little southward, and nearer to the 
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Sukkur shore, the wooded island of Siadh Béla. A limestone range 
of hills of low elevation, and utterly devoid of all vegetation, 
slopes down to the river, and it is on this rocky spot that the 
town of New Sukkur, as distinguished from the old town of the 
same name about a mile distant, is partly built, while fringing the 
river bank ave groves of date palms, which in some degree lessen 
the otherwise arid and desolate appearance of the place, Sukkur 
has communication by road with Shikarpwy, distant 24 miles 
north-west; with Kashmor in the Frontier district about 80 miles 
north-east, and formerly with Larkana, till the road was washed 
away by the river floods in 1871, By the Indus it has communi- 
cation with the towns of Multén and Kotri by means of steamers 
and native craft, and at times a very large number of river 
boats, receiving and discharging cargo, may be seen at the 
“bandar” here, which, it is as well to remark, is faced with 
stone, and has g/éis, or landing-places, at regular intervals. The 
n€W town is well built, and, by the aid of the municipality, is 
kept in a cleanly state, besides being well drained, The greater 
number of the bangalows of the European portion of the com- 
munity are erected on the hill, having fine views of the river; 
while farther inland, and between the two towns of Old and New 
Sukkur, stand the barracks constructed in 1843 for the use of 
such European troops as were formerly stationed here, Scattered 
about are the ruins of numerous tombs, and at the western side 
of the town, overlooking the river, is the lofty minaret of Mir 
Masum Shah, erected, it is supposed, about 1, 1024 (A.D, 1607), 
This column, which is somewhat out of the perpendicular, is about 
too feet high, and has a stone foundation, with the upper portion 
built of red brick, It can be ascended by means of a winding 
slaircase, and is supposed to have been formerly used as a watch- 
tower, The view fiom the summit is a fine one, and at the same 
time yery extensive, but as several natives have deliberately com. 
milled suicide by throwing themselves from the top, it is now 
surmounted by a kind of iron cage to prevent such acts of self 
destruction for the future, Sukkur is the head-quarter station of 
the Deputy Collector of the Shikarpur and Sukkur division, as 
well ag of the Mikhtyarkar of the taliika, and of a Tapadar, A 
town magistrate also resides permanently in this place. The 
police force comprises about 53 men of the city, district, and foot 
rural police, The chief public offices and buildings in Sukkur are 
the civil and criminal courts, civil hospital, dispensary, Govern- 
ment Anglo-Vernacular school (established in 1859), a girls’ school, 
two vernacular schools, subordinate jail, post-office, telegraph 
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office, market travellers’ bangalow and dharamsala. It possesses, 
besides, a Freemason’s Lodge (Sukkur, No. 1508 EC.) which was 
instituted in 1864. The meetings are held monthly, A small 
Protestant church is also being built in New Sukkur. The Sukkur 
municipality, which now includes Old Sukkur within its limits, was 
established in 1862, and is at present in a flowishing condition, 
ils income during the year 1874 having amounted to 1,053,456 
rupees, while the disbursements were 90,352 rupees. The receipts 
are made up mostly from town duties, wheel tax, compound 
fees for camels, &c., sale of municipal garden produce, cattle- 
pound fees and fines; the chief disbursements are upon establish 
ments, conservancy, police, lighting, dispensaries, education and 
public works. The principal commission consists of a President, 
Vice-President, and sixteen members, ex-officio and appointed, 
and the following table will show the receipts and disbursements 
of this municipality for the years 1873 and 1874 :— ~ 


Receipts. 1873, 1874, 


rupees, rupees, 
Town Dutles, . . . 5 « | 1,01 ,907 82,893 
Wheel Tox . . » ss . . 1,983 1,945 
Cattle-pound and Compound Fees . 2,340 2,823 
Sale of Garden Produce, . . ‘ 236 224 
Interest on Notes and Deposits. . 5,042 3,291 
Finesand Fees . . . ue . 1,320 1,757 
Market Feesand Rent . . * 4 5 . 1,870 2,281 
Extraordinary Receipts, including sale of Occu- 
anceyofLand, «4 6 + ee es 446 sas 
M scell Imeous 6 + eh ee te 25759 8,892 


Total rupees. . » « + «| 1,317,902 | 1,05,456 








Disbursements, 1873. 1874, 


rupees, rupees. 
General Superintendence and Contingencies . 16,676 16,30: 
Conservancy and watering roads. 12,610 12,68 
Police, . « , oe , 11,320 8,415 
Dispensary . , . . 31594 31226 
Lighting . . . 7,5! 6,316 
Dharamsilas . é . 130 108 
Eduention, .» ’ . 3,725 
Tlorticulture, &e., > . 1,823 
Public Works, . ’ 
Dead Stock. . . . 
‘Town Magistrate’s Office + 
Town Survey, 2. + . 
Miscellancous, » . « . 


’ 
. 





Total rupees. +n a | 1,16,399 
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The population of this town was found by the census of 1872 
to be 13,318 souls, of whom 85 are Europeans, 6161 Mubammad- 
ans, 6952 Hindtis, and the remainder (120) Ewasians, Parsis, 
native Christians, and others. The chief Musalmin tribes are 
Saiyads, Shékhs, Pathins, &c., while the Hindiis comprise the 
Brahman and Waishia castes. Burnes estimated the population of 
Sukkur in 1834, when in a decayed state, at.not more than 4000, 

The trade of Sukkur, both local and transit, is believed to be 
considerable; and it is a matter of regret that no reliable or accu- 
rate statistics concerning it are obtainable, and that no secord 
seems to be kept of the quantity and value of ‘that received and 
shipped at Sukkur from the westward and eastward, or of that 
which leaves it for the districts in the same direction, Statistics 
of traffic on the Indus, showing the number of boats which 
arrived both from up and down river, and discharged their cargoes 
a& Sukkur bandar, appear to have been regularly kept by an officer 
of the late Indian Navy, called the Deputy Superintendent of 
Boats, from the year 1855—56 down to 1861-62, and these afford 
some idea of the magnitude of the tiansit trade of the place, 
Between 1862 and 1865-66 no returns seem to have been made 
up, but from the latter year they were carried down to 1867-68, 
‘after which they were discontinued altogether. The following 
tables will show the boat traffic, with the tonnage employed, sa 
far as Sukkur is conceined :-— 


Up-river, ‘ 





Discharging Cargocs at | Procéeding with Caigocs 
“Siar. fram Suk 





Noa ‘Tonnage. No Tonnage, 
1855-56 600 71750 Gag 8,000 
1856-37 85 12,136 899 13,116 
1857-58 8,931 630 10,070 


1858-59 17,543 1,039 | 19,000 
1859-60 350777 1,733 | 24,630 
1860-61 26,507 1,699 37,000 
1861-62 20,232 1,714 16,317 
1865-66 3,048 3,108 | 55,004 
1866-67 I, ttt 45846 23,915 
1867-68 570 6,167 { | 96,362 
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Down-tiver. 












Discharging Cargoes at | Proceeding with Cargoss 
"Saldkun frown Sukatr. 





No, Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 
2,210 33:125 2,288 29,214 
2,077 | 35,800 | 3,097 32,634 
2,440) 41,583 |, 2,189 28,404 
2,014} 34,868 2430 25 5146 

918 | 16,127 978 15,546 
940 | 18,178 929 17,085 
479 7,694 646 11,456 
5,555 | 75,030 | 35354] 44,143 
2,034 42,131 6,313 | 1,07,620 
245739 6,860 | 114,358 

















The downward exports from Sukkur, towards Kotri and Kéti 
are, it may be mentioned, simply those articles, or at least the 
greater portion, imported from the Panjab, and reshipped at 
Sakkur,’ consisting principally of silk, opium, country cloths of 
sorts, raw cotton, wool, saltpetré, sugar and other saccharine 
matter, dyes, brass utensils, &c. In the same manner the upward 
exports towards Multin and other places comprise chiefly piece- 
goods, iron and other metals, wines, spirits, beer, and European 
stores of various kinds; country ‘produce, such as fuller’s earth 
(mé), chunam, potatoes, rice, &c,, are alsé so exported, though a 
large quantity of these articles is consumed in the town of Sukkur 
itself There would appear to be a considerable traffic between 
Sukkur and Jaisalmir, the imports into Sukkur from this latter 
State being mainly ghi, wOol, iron and brass utensils, and the 
exports (vié@ Rohri) piece-goods, grain, and various kinds of metals. 
There is also a large traffic between Sukkur and Shikarpuwy, but it 
is of a local character. 

There is no special manufacture peculiar to Sukkur, but simply 
the ordinary manufactures common to most towns throughout 
the province. The town of Old Sukkur, which is but one mile 
from New Sukkur, and is connected with it by a metalled road, 
would seem to be a place of no great antiquity, though there are 
the remains of numerous tombs and mosques in and about it, 
Among the former is the tomb of Shah Khair-ul-din Shih, erected, 
it is supposed, about wu. 1174 (A.D, 1758); it is constructed 
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of brick, is octangular in shape, and is surmounted by a dome, 
The town of New Sukkur is comparatively of modern date, and 
may be said to owe its existence to the location of European 
tfoops here in 1839, at the time when Bukkur fort was made over 
to the British, and the place was soon converted from a scene 
of desolation and wretchedness to one of activity and prosperity. 
Barracks were built on the limestone range of hills near the river 
in 1843, the year of the conquest of the province, but in 1845 
there occurred the fatal attack of fever among H.M.’s 78th High- 
landers, which did not leave them till upwards of 4oo men had 
succumbed to the disease, After this Sukkur was abandoned as 
a station for European troops, but the barracks still exist, and 
somé have been converted into bangalows. Little seems to be 
known of Old Sukkur in the days of Afghan rule, but it is believed 
that some tirne between the’ years 1809 and 1824 the place was 
geen up by that people to the Khaitpur Mirs. It was, no doubt, 
a spot that derived some importance from the fact of its being 
so close to the great Bukkur fort, a stronghold of considerable 
consequence to the various dynasties which ruled Sind, In 
1833 it was the scene of a conflict between Shah Sujah-ul-Mulk, 
the dethroned Durani sovereign, and the Talpur Mirs, the latter 
being defeated. In 1839, owing to the fort of Bukkuwr being 
delivered up by treaty to the British by the Khairpur Mirs, Eng- 
lish troops were slationed at Sukkur, and in 1842 the town itself, 
in common with Karachi, Tatta and Rohri, was by another stipu- 
lation made over to the British Government in perpetuity. Tom 
that date the town of New Sukkur may be said to have sprung 
into existence, and Old Sukkur to have gradually decayed, The 
regular navigation of the Indus by the Flotilla steamers also 
brought the town inlo considerable prominence, and, as it was 
seated upon a permanent bank of the river, caused it to become 
a kind of halfvay station between Kotri and Multitn, It was 
also made the southern terminus for the operations of the Panjab 
flotilla (now abolished). New Sukkur, which has by degrees 
largely increased in both extent and population, owes its advan- 
tages, it must be admitted, to its position on the great water 
highway of Sind and the Panjib, and promises to be of still 
greater importance so soon as the Indus Valley line of railway 
becomes an accomplished fact, A branch line running from 
Sukkur through Shikarpur, and on by Jacobabad to Dadar, near 
the Bolan pass, would do much towards attracting to this place 
the rich trade from Kandahar, Kabul, Her&t and Bokhira, a 
trade as yet in its infancy, and which may make Sukkur in the 
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future the great extrepd? for those articles, th- chief of which at 
present arc wool, dry fruits, and horses, and which are now 
bronght down with much trouble and delay tu Karachi by Kafilas, 
wid Kelat and Béla, 

Tajpiix, a village in the Hala talitka of the Hila district, dis- 
tant 26 miles south-south-east from Half, situate on the Nasir- 
wih canal, and haying road communication with Nasarpur and 
Hyderabad. No Government officers reside at this place, nor are 
there any public buildings in it. The population is 940, compris- 
ing Muhammadans and Hindis, but the number of each is not 
known, The former are mostly Mémons, Lagharis and Khiaskélis ; 
the latter are of the Lohino caste. Nearly all are engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, The trade of this place, both local and transit, 
is of no importance, nor are there manufactures of any kind. 

This town was built in a.p. 1790, by one Mian Murad Khan, 
The chief men of note resident in the place are Nawab Muham,, 
mad Khin Laghari and Nawab Dost Ali Khan Talpur. ‘ 

Talti, a town in the Schwan taltka of the Sehwan Deputy 
Collectorate, 8 miles north of Schwan, but 2 miles off the trunk 
road leading from the latter place to Larkana. It has road com- 
munication with Sehwan and the villages of Bhin and Bubak, is the 
head-quarter station of a Tapadir, and has a small police post. 
There is a Government vernacular school, as also a post-office and 
a dharamsila here, The inhabitants, numbering 1183, comprise 
gra Muhammadans, principally of the Khdskéli tribe, and 671 
Hinds of the Lohino caste. F 

‘The chief resident of the place is one Dewan Chandirim, an 
old servant under the Talpur dynasty, his son Dewan Wadhumal 
is the present Hoztr Deputy Collector of Shikarpur, Dewan 
Chandirim owns a very fine garden in this village, Talli does 
NOL appear to possess any manufactures of consequence ; all that 
is made here being coarse cloths and rugs. The local trade is in 
ghi, grain and oil, but of transit trade there is none, 

Tonda Deputy Collectorate. (See MunammAn Kuin’s 
Tanya.) 

Tando Biigo, a taltika (or sub-division) of the Tanda Deputy 
Collectorate, having an area of zoo square, miles, with 6 tapas, 
100 dehs, and a population of 47,922 souls, The revenue, imperial 
and local, of this sub-division dwing the four years ending 1873-74 


is as follows :— 
4 
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1870-71. 3871-72, 1872~73, | 1874-74 








rupees. Tupecs, supecs. 


110,415 | 1,515,719 | 96,622 
11,504 10, Br | 8,938 















rupess. 
107,779 


9,002 


Impoial 6 we 


Lideal . . 























Total rupees . 





1 1,16, 781 1, 22,919 | 36, 4,26, Gto | 1,05, 560 





Pando Bago, the principal town and head-quarter station of 
the Mokhtyarkat of the Tando Bago taliika of ihe Tanda Deputy 
Collectorate, is situate in latitude 24° 42' N, and longitude 68° 53’ 
E, on the left bank of the Sh&diwah canal, §8 miles south-east of 
Hyderabad with which it has road communication through Tando 
Muhammiad Khan, aswell as with Wango Bazar, Itis connected 
also by cross roads with Khairpur, Pangryo and Badin, and with 

« Nindo Shahr by the postal road. This town possesses a Makhty- 
frkar's keutcherry with jail attached, and close by police lines 
for the accommodation of 2 officers and 7 constables, ‘There is 
also a municipality, established in 1857, which is progressing 

* satisfactorily, owing to the cattle-pound receipts being made over 
to it, ‘The income in 1873-74 was 1890 rupees, while the 
expenditure was 1910 rupees, Tando Bago-has a Government 
vernacular school, a post-office, a cattle-pound, anda commodious 
dharamsala, the latter being maintained at the expense of the 
municipality, The inhabitants number 1452, of whom 484 are 
Musalmans, and 875 Hinds. These comprise mostly cultivators, 
traders, shopkeepers, goldsmiths, lahoris, servants, dyers and 
washermen, Several of the Talpurs of the Bagani family reside 
here, the principal man of note being Mir Wali Muhammad, a 
lineal descendant of the founder of the town, one Bago Khan Talpur, 
who built it about 140 yearsago, The place is visited twice a year 
on circuit by the native judge of the Subordinate Civil Court of the 
division, ‘The trade of this town is mostly in rice and grain, sugar, 
cloths, oil, tobacco, country liquor and drugs, but it is insignificant, 
and there is little or no transit trade, The manufactures are small 
and unimportant, 

Yando Ghulim Ali, the largest Government town in the 
Déro-Mohbat taliika of the Tanda Deputy Collectorate, distant 
ao miles east of Tanda Muhammad Khan, 36 miles south-east of 
Hyderabad, and 14 miles west of Digti, the head-quarter station 
of the Mikhtyarkar of the talfika.’ It has road communication 
with Hyderabad by the postal line and by cross road with Tanda 
Muhammad Khan, Haji Séwan and Raja Khandni. This town 
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, 
is situate in the midst of jagir lands with no public buildings,’ 
except police lines for the accommodation of a few constables, 
There .is an Anglo-vernacular school, supported mainly by Mir 
Muhammad Khan, ‘The inhabitants number in all rqx2, but the 
number of Hindis and Musalmans is not known ; the gr eat majority 
however are Lahoris, traders, shopkeepers, servants, goldsmiths, 
and a few cultivators, Mir Khin Muhammad Khan Talpur Mani- 
kani, a Sardar of the first class, resides here with his family. He 
owns extensive jagirs and is repoited to be wealthy, ‘The trade 
of this.town is mainly in grain, dates, sugar, molasses, spices, salt, 
cloths, metals, oil, tobacco, indigo, country liquorand drugs, The 
transit trade is principally in grain, cotton, ghi and wool, the 
grain going to the Thar and Parkar district, There are no manu- 
factures of any consequence, This town was built about 1819, 
by Mir Ghulim Ali Manikani, the father of the present resident 
Mir, 

Tando Lukmién, a town in the Khairpur State of H.H, Mir® 
Ali Murfid Khan’ Talpur, a short distance to the north of the 
town of Khairpur on the road leading to Rohri, It has a popu- 
lation of about 1580 souls, and the place is noted not only for its 
manufacture of ardent spirits, but for carved and coloured wood- 
work, such as cradles, bed-posts, small boxes, and other‘articles, 
This town is said to have been built about the year 178g by one 
Lukman Khan Talpur. 

Tando Masti Khan, a large town in the Khairpur State of 
ELH, Mir Ali Murad Khan Talpur, distant about 13 miles south 
from Khairpur, and 18 from the town of Ranipur, The main road 
from Hyderabad to Rohri runs through this place, The number of 
inhabitants is said to be 4860, of whom by far the greater number 
are Muhammadans, This town was built about the year 1803 by 
one Wadéro Masti Khan, Near it in a southerly direction are 
the ruins of Kotésar, a town once supposed to have been very 
populous. On the western side are the shrines of Shah Jaro Pir 
Fazul Nango and Skékh Makai. 

Tando Muhammad Khan, the largest town in the Tanda 
Deputy Collectorate, situate in latitude 25° 28’ N, and longitude 
67° 5s’ E., on the right bank of the Gini canal, by which it has 
water communication for five months in the year with Hyderabad 
and the different taliikas of this division, This town is in the Gini 
talika, and is the head-quarter station of the Deputy Collector 
and Magistrate in charge of the division, as well as of the Mikhty- 
arkar of the Gini talika, and of the native Judge of the Subordi- 
nate Civil Court, It is distant 21 miles south of Hyderabad, with 
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which it has communication by the trunk road running from tha 

city on to Kachh, vid Badin and Rahimki-bazar, "Cross roads also 

lead: from this town t0 Khorwah, Dhandhi, Jerruck ferry (v4 

Katyar), Fazul Tando, Ghulam Ali-jo-Tando, Mobhat Déro and 

Matli. The principal public buildings are the Deputy Collector's 

bangalow and office, seated in a fine garden on the banks of the 

Gini canal, the Mtikhtyarkar’s kutcherry with subordinate jail at- 

tached, and in the same compound the police lines, capable of ac- 

commodating 1 chief constable, 9 mounted constables, and 13 foot 

police, .Theré are also a-civil court house, hospital with dispen- 

- sary attached (both built from local funds), a good market, com- 
modious dharamsila, school-house, and 4 post-office, The town 

also possesses a municipality, established in 1856, with twelve 

cotmmissioners, and a revenue which.in 1874 amounted to 3489 

rupees, while the expenditure for the same,year was 3163. rupees: 

The inhabitants number in all 3412,.0f whom'r793 are Musalmans 
and isg7 Hindiis. These comprise shrofis, goldsmiths, cultivators, 

shopkeepers, lahoris, servants, tailors, weavers, dyers, washermen, 

oil-pressers, silkworkers, ironsmiths, &¢, There would also appear 
to be wlarge number of professional beggars in this.town, no less 

than 430 being entered in: the population returns, . Several Mirs 

of. the Shahwani family, holding first-class jagirs, reside in, this 

place. ‘The chief of these is Alah Bakhsh, a descendant .of the 

founder of the town, The other residents of note are Mirs 

Muhammad, Husain, .Budho. Khan,..Ghulim. Ulah and. Ali 

Murad, 0° PAM ag ies engrish. 

The ttade of Tando Muhammad Khan is,.chiefly: in tice, bajri 
and: other giains, dates, ghi, sugar, swéetmeats, salt, cloths. (of 

gorts,) silk, metals; tobacco, dyes, matting, ‘¢ochineal, saddle-cloths, 

country liquor. and drugs, The transit trade is mostly in tice, 

bajri; judr and: tobacco, he, grain, going to the ‘Thar. and” Parkar 

distiict,- ‘The’ mantfactutes.. comprise copper and.‘iron ware, 

earthenware, silk thread,’ blankets, cotton’ cloths, shoes, country 

liquor, and. variety of articles in, wood, © faa 
This town is said to have been. founded about eight years after’ 
the commencement of Mir Fateh: Ali ‘Khin’s rile by-Mir Muham- 

smad ‘Khan Talpur Shahwani ; soon after this event the’ lands 
around the town cathe into‘his possession as.“ jagir.”. Ttwas at one 

time more prosperous than at present, but its decline is: attributed 

to a severe visitation of cholera about forty-eight years ago, which 

“carried off many: of: the. leading’ inhabitants. Mir Muhammad 
‘Khan died.ia 1813, and was succeeded by. his’ son, Mir Karam 
/Khan;-and “he again by Mir.Ghylam’ Shab, «wha: was killed ; in 
: : a 
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battle about the time the British took Sind (1843) ; his grandson 
Alah Bakhsh is the young Mir already alluded to, 

Tatta (or Thato), a talika (or sub-division) of the Jerruck 
Deputy Collectorate, having an area of 622 square miles, with 6 
tapas, 29 villages, and a population of 37,926 souls. The revenue, 
imperial and local, of this sub-division durmg the four years ending 
1873-74 is as follows :— 


1870-71. 1875-72 1872-73 1873-74 





rupees tTapees rupees 


rupees 
Impeiial . . 41, 182 56,705 64,329 61,352 


Local. + + 10,573 11,490 12,764 12,280 
Total pees . | 51,755 | 68,195 | 77,093 | 73,632 








Tatta (or Thato, but known among the inhabitants as Nagar 
Thato), is the chief town of the talfika of the same name in the 
Jerruck Deputy Collectoiate, in lat, 24° 44’ N,, and long 68° E, 
It is between 38 and 39 feet above mean sea-level, is situate about 
4 miles to. the west of the right or western bank of the Indus, and 
is built on a slight eminence composed of the rubbish of former 
buildmgs in an alluvial valley at the foot of the Makli range of 
hills, It would appear to have been at one time insulated by the 
waters of the Indus, and to this day, after the subsidence of the 
annual inundation, numerous stagnant pools are left which 
infect the air, producing that teinble fever which has made the 
town of Tatta so notoriously unhealthy at particular seasons of the 
year, Itwas mainly from this cause, coupled with the unwholesome 
water of the place, that the British troops stationed here in 1839 
suffered such a dreadful mortahty, Tatta is distant about 50 miles’ 
east from Karachi, 32 miles S.S,W. from Jerruck, and 24 miles 
N.E, from Mixpur Sakro, It has road communication with Jer- 
ruck w@ Helaia and Sonda, with Mirpur and Kéti bandar, and also 
with Ka1achi by Gujo and Ghiaro; but Tatta is more easily and 
speedily reached from Karachi by the Sind Railway as far as 
Jungshahi, whence a metalled road, 13 mules in length, leads directly 
to the town itself. Tatta 1s the head-quartef*station of a Mikhty- 
arkar and Tapadiir, and there is a pohce thana here with a force 
of 26 mén (6 of whom are mounted), including a chief constable, 
who isin command, The population, as found at the census of 
1872, numbers 7951, of whom 3874 are Musalmins, and 4070 
Hindiis, Of the former the most influential are the Saiyads of 
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the Siifi, Shirazi, Bokhari and other families, many of whom have 
been settled here for upwards of three centuries. There are 
several learned men among them, and, as a rule, they are much 
looked up'to and respected by the inhabitants. Other Musalman 
tribes are the Balochis, Jokias, Batis, Muhanas, Koréshis, Stimras, 
Sammas and others. 

Of the Hindiis the principal castes are Sarstidh and Pokarna 
Brahmans and several sub-divisions of the Waishia tribe, such as 
Amils, Banyas, and others. 

The population of Tatta has fallen off very much during the past 
fifty, and it may even be said one hundred years, It would appear 
neyer to have completely recovered from its destruction about 
A.D, 1§91, when the province of Sind was conquered by one of the 
lieutenants of the Mogal emperor, Akbar. Hamilton, who visited 
the town in 1699; calls ita very large and rich city, about three 
tiles long and one.and a half broad. He states that 80,000 per- 
sons had a short time previous to his visit died of the plague, and 
that one-half of the city was in consequence uninhabited. It is also 
mentioned by Pottinger that when the Persian king Nadir Shah 
entered Tatta at the head of his army in 1742, there were 46,000 
weavers, 20,000 other artisans, and 60,000 dealers in various de- 
partments, In 1840 the number of inhabitants was variously esti- 
mated at from 10,000 to 40,000, but the late Captain J. Wood (of 
the Indian navy), who had good opportunities of judging in this 
respect, estimated in 1837 the number of tradesmen and attificers 
at 982, and the entire population at not more than 10,000, Tatta 
possesses a municipality, established in 1854, the annual income 
of which ranges from 8000 to gooo rupees. ‘This institution has 
been a great means for improving the town and its iminedidte 
neighbourhood in every way. It entirely supports another im- 
portant institution, the. Charitable Dispensary, established in 1866, 
which is under the charge of a sub-assistant surgeon of the Bombay 
Medical Department. ‘That the town of Tatta stood in need of a 
municipality must fairly be conceded from tlie dismal accounts 
given ofthe place by different authorities about the time,of the 
conquest of the province by the British. “ Tatta, viewed at some 
distance from the outside,” says one writer, “presents a very 
striking and picturesque appearance, as its lofty houses rise over 
the numerous acacia and other trees everywhere interspersed, and 
form altogether as fine a picture of city scenery as can be seen 
in India ; but the illusion is at once dissipated on entering the 
town, where the houses are everywhere falling into ruin, to which 
they are prone, being constructed for the most part of a timber 
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frame-york, on the outside of which are nailed laths plastered over 
with mud of a grey colour, so as, when new, to have the appear- 
ance of a solid wall of masonry. ‘These structures are sometimes 
three or four storeys high, and covered with flat roofs of earth, 
From the fragile nature of the materials they can last but a short 
time, and this work of ruin is continually in progress in the town,” 
Pottinger and Wood both write in a similar strain -— All the 
houses are surrounded by Jadgirs, literally wind-catchers, a sort 
of ventilator built somewhat in the shape of a wind-sail, and con- 
veying, even in the most suluy weather, a current of cool and 
refreshing air, The appearance of the towr is mournful, The 
streets are deserted, the bazars in ruins, and everything indicates 
depression and poverty ; the inhabitants are dirty, squalid and of 
unhealthy appearance.” There is a Government Anglo-vernacular 
school at Tatta, and several private schools, a post-office, and sub- 
ordinate jail attached to the Mikhtyarkar’s dra. The civil and 
criminal court-house is situate on the Makli hills, close to the towil, 
where also is a neat Deputy Collector’s bangalow, formerly one of 
the tombs, The present trale of Tatta is not a tithe of what it 
once was, It now consists mostly of silk and cotton manufactures 
and grain, Zingis (scarves or shawls), a thick, rich and variegated 
fabric of cotton and silk, are still made, but not to the same 
extent as formerly, At the Karichi Exhibition held in 1869 the 
Iiingis from ‘Tatta were much admired, Coarse cotton fabrics, 
both plain and coloured, are also manufactured lo some extent, 
but they have been greatly superseded by the cheaper Manchester 
goods, In 1758 a factory was cslablished here during the reign of 
Ghulém Shah Kalhora by the East India Company's government, 
* Dut i¢ was withdrawn in 177g. Again in 1799 another commer. 
cial mission was attempted under lhe same auspices, but this, like 
the former, terminated unsatisfactorily, ‘Lhe house belonging to 
the factory at Tatta was, Up to 1839, in good repair, andin that year 
it was occupied by a portion of the British garrison, In 1837 the 
total silk and cotton manufactures of Tatta were valued at 41,4002, 
(4,14,000 rupees), and the imports of British goods at 3000/, 
(30,000 rupees), At present the entire value of the local import 
trade, comprising upwards of twenty different articles, appears to 
average between 4 and 5 lakhs of rupees yearly, the largest items 
being grain (of sorts), ghi, sugar, and raw silk, The exports are 
but few in number, consisting of but four articles—silk manufac. 
tues, grain, cotlon cloths and hides, Of the transit trade nothing 
seems to be known, but grain may, without doubt, be included in 
it, since a portion, at least of that received from Hyderabad taliika 
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and the Shabandar and Sehwan divisions, evidently finds its way 
from this town to Karachi and the hill country of Kohistdén, ‘The 
following tables show, though asproximately only, what the average 
local import and export trade of Tatta was a few years ago; no 
later statements are available, 


I, InPorrs. 


Artleles, pebid Whence Imported, 


rupees, 
Grain (of sorts)... 272.487 Fiom Hyderabad taliika, and Shah- 
bandar and Sehwan divisions, 

Ght so, . us 48,810 | From Jerruck and Shihbandar divisions, 
eid meee) 31,022 | From Karachi, 
Raw Silk . . 20,015 | From Bombay, 
Silk Cloths . 13,990 | From Kanachi, 

apres Fiuits, &c, 10, 100 | Ditto, 

“Dyes (and Indigo) 7,592 ; From Upper Sind. 

Oils, . 2s 7,530 | Ditto, ; 

Ivory, « os 5,406 im ponbyy and Alahyar-jo-Tando 

ala). 

Dawgs and Medicines, From Upper Sind and Karachi, 

Metals » . 4 « From Karachi 

. From different parts of Sind, 

. From Karachi, 


Tobacco , 


Ditto, 
From various parts of Sind, 
be a From Karachi 
ied (an . 
Coto cite : Ditto, 
Cotton Yorn From Upper Sind and Tando Muham- 
mad Khan, 
Salt... From the Shihbandar diviston, 
Wool. 800 } From Kohistin and the Jerruck and 
Shahbandar districts, 
Wood . . From Jerruck division, 
Cotton . Tiom Hyderabad Collectorate, 
Gunny Bags . Fiom Karachi, 


Total Value Rs. } 4,43, 519 
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Il, Exvorrs, 


3 
Axticles, “Tye Nene Whee sont, 


rupees, 
Grain {of sorts). . [ 27,500 | To Karachi and Kohistan, 
Silk Manufactutes . 1o,000 | Tyderabad and Kerdcht, 
Cotton Cloths , . 6,000 | Dilto, 





Wides 6 . > 2,000 | Karachi, 


Total value Rs, 40,000 





Among the ancient remains of Tatta may be mentioned the 
Jama Mazjid and fort. The town of Tatta itself is undoubtedly of 
great antiquity, and it has by some been supposed to be the 
Patila of the ancients, Outram assigns its foundation to the year 
1448, but other writers state that it was not founded before A.D. 
1ga22, The general opinion is that the former date is the mre 
correct, and that the town owes its rise to a prince of the Samma 
dynasty, Jim Nizam-u-din (commonly called Jam Ninda), whose 
tomb ig to this day pointed out among others on the Maki hills. 
In 1558 Tatta is said by Postans to have been pillaged and burnt 
by some Portuguese mercenaries, In 1591 it was again destroyed 
during the inyasion of the country by the Mogal armies in the 
reign of the Emperor Akbar, The Jama Mazjid, by far the finest 
building in Tatta, is supposed to have been commenced originally 
in 1644 by order of the Mogal emperor Shih Jehan, as 0. memorial 
of his regard for the inhabitants, he having been permitted to pay 
his devotions in the former chief mosque during his flight from his 
father, Johingir, ‘This edifice is rectangular in shape, being 3x3 
feet long by rgo fect wide, and covers a space of 6316 square 
yards, Theinterlor of this building is beautifully painted in encaus- 
tic, the delicacy and harmony of the colouring being remarkably 
fine ; there are also some very elegant specimens of perforated 
stonework in different parts of this mosque, It is said to have cost, 
in all, 9 lakhs of rupees; and it would, in all probability, like the 
tombs on the Makli hills, have long since fallen into decay, had not 
the inhabitants of Tatta, by subscriptions raised among them- 
selves, assisted by a money grant from the Biitish Government, put 
the building into substantial repair, The fort of Tatta was com- 
menged about a.D. 1699, during the reign of the Mogal emperor 
Aurfngzib, by one Nawab Hafizula, but it was never completed. 
‘The foundation has now becn almost entirely removed to provide 
material for building purposes, 
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Thar and Parkar, a Political Superintendency of great extent 
in the eastern part of the province of Sind. It is bounded on 
the north by the Khairpur state of Mir Ali Murad Talpur ; on 
the east by the foreign states of Jaisalmir, Malani, Jodhpur and 
Pahlanpur; on the south by the Rann of Kachh, and on the 
west by the Hydeiabad Collectorate, The entire area of this 
large tract, according to the Revenue Survey authorities, is 12,729 
square miles, and it is divided into 5 principal and 2 subordinate 
talakas, with 23 tapas, 62 dehs (and 1750 villages and hamlets), 
and has a population according, to the census of 1872, of 180,761 
souls, or only 14 to the square mile, as shown in the following 
fable — 










Area in cf} ‘Towns haying 
Talfika. Square Population | 00 Inhabitants 
Mites. and upwards, 
_ potas poleciaressd 
t. Khipra . 
2, Rainahu, . 
3 Khahi |, 
1, Khipra {in- 4. Ghulim Nabi 
cluding the , Shah. . 54145 Etats 
Siinghar  ta- Tikhosar . 45145 |\Stinghar, 
lika), . . » Singhars 


7 Tando Mitha 
Khan . 
8, Kandiari 


‘1, Umarkot 
: 2. Sufi Fakir . Uinarkeot, 
@ Umarkot (jn- Se Nebiar 3 Samaro, 
cluding — the . Simaro *, Nabisar, 
Chiichra ta- é Kaplur . Chachra, 
Nika) ye Chacha, . Gada. 
8, Cheliar , .|], Chelan, 
9. Gadro , 





3, Mitti . {i ne 23,039 ahah 
” +: iB itti, 
ip! 8508 (lz) Rehim it 24 | Dtpla. 
4 Dipla. « . 15 2, Rahim-ki- 14,524 ‘Nagar Par- 


bazir . 





kar, Vira- 


§. Nagar Parkar . 33.259 |} wah, 


1, Nagar . 
2. Virawah, 


Total . . 1,80, 76x 
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The area in English acres of these talikas, showing approxi- 
mately the extent cullivated, cultmable and unarable in 1873-74 
is also tabulated below :— 


Talnka, Porat Area in} Cultivated. | Culturabto, | Unarable, 









acres, aRores, aeres, acres, 
cluding Sing-}| 1,992,960 90,117 275,533 1,646,310 


1. Khipia {in- 
har) 2 


cludmg Cha- 709,587 115,225 250,857 343,505 


2, Umaikot | 
chra} . 


3 Mitt... 
11,224 30,562 5,208,652 


4, Dipla 
50,789 86,057 


5. Nagar Parkar ; 


5idd5, 120 


| tqst22 | 43,715 





co 


Pnysican Asprct.—This district may, in a geographical point 
of view, be divided into two portions, the one called the “ Pat,” 
or plain, of the Eastern Nara, including the Umarkot district, and 
the other the “Thar,” or desert. The former, in its western part, 
lies from s0 to roo feet above the dead level of the Sind plain, 
and some of the sand-hrlls in it may bY 100 feet higher, but they 
are not so elevated as those in the Thar, On its northern and 
western side, in the Singhar taliika, the soil is loose and sandy, 
but to the east it is covered with sand-hills, -Jormerly this part 
of the district exhibited a dry and arid appearance, owing to the 
poor and insufficient supply of water in the Nara, but since the 
construction of tht Rohri supply channel, and the consequent 
additional flow of water brought down by il, the valley of the 
Nara is covered with jungle and marsh land, Through this 
district flow the Eastern Nar& and the Mithrau canals, the former 
a natural channel, greatly improved of late years, with its 
branches, the Chor and Thar canals; the latter (Mithau) an 
artificial stream running to the westward of the Nara, but in 
some degree parallel to it for a distance of about 80 miles, The 
Thar, or desert portion, consists of a tract of sand-hills, in appear- 
ance like the waves of a sea, running north-east and south-west ; 
these hills are higher towards the west than to the cast, and are 
composed of a fine but slightly coherent sand, There are no 
canals or rivers of any kind in the Thar. To the south-east 
again of the Thar is the Parkar district, differing from the former 
in possessing hills of hard rock, It is, in fact, a plain intersected 
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by ranges of low hills, the highest being not more than 350 feet 
above the surrounding level, Theie are sand-hills also in this 
portion of the district, but towards the east these become less 
elevated, and merge at last into a large open plain of stiff clay, 
through which in places limestone is found occasionally crop- 
ping out, The peninsula of Parkar, which in its extreme south- 
eastern direction juts out into the Rann of Kachh, is flat and 
level, except in the immediate vicinity of the town of Nagar 
Parkar, where there is an extensive area of elevated land known 
as the Kalunjhar hills, composed mostly of syenite rock. In many 
parts of this Political Superintendency numerous beds of rivers 
long dried up are found intersecting the arid tract of the Thar; 
and these would seem to show that the waters of the Indus, or 
of some of its branches, once flowed through it, fertilising what 
is now a wilderness, and finding their way to the sea by either 
one of the eastern mouths, or through the Rann, or great salt 
m&ish, of Kachh. ‘Vestiges of ancient towns have also been 
observed in the great quantities of bricks and pottery which in 
various places are found scattered over the surface, 

‘Tue Rann.—Of the great Western Rann, which more espe- 
cially belongs to the province of Kachh, it may not be out of place 
here to mention that it is an immense salt marsh about 160 miles 
in length from east to west, and 80 in breadth from north to 
south, with an area estimated at 7o0o square miles, Throughout 
this wide expanse there are several islands, or more elevated 
tracts, some of them of considerable extent. Though called a 
marsh, it has none of the characteristics of one, not being covered 
with water, except*at certain periods (from June to November), 
It has neither 1eeds nor grass in its bed, whigh, instead of being 
slimy, is hard, dry and sandy, and of a consistency that never 
gives way, unless a long continuance of water in any individual 
spot has converted it into clay, which is rare, nor is it otherwise 
fenny or swampy, So salt is the Rann that, owing to the evapora- 
tion of the water by the sun, it is often incrusted with that mineral 
an inch deep, and even lumps of salt, beautifully crystallized, 
may be picked up as large as a man’s fist. During the monsoon 
the Rann is flooded by sea-water blown into it at Lakhpat Bandar, 
at Anjar in Kachh, and at Joria Bandar in Katiawar, as well as 
by freshwater derived from the rains, or discharged into it by 
various swollen rivers. In the dry season fresh water is not to 
‘be had anywhere, except on the islands, or rocky, elevated spots, 
and even there it is scarce, The Rann throughout is devoid 
of herbage, and vegetable life is discernible only in an occasional 
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tamarisk ‘bush growing by means of the 1ain-water falling near ft. 
The sirad, or mirage, prevails here very vividly, magnifying objects 
so highly that patches of shrubs sometimes resemble forests, and 
wild asses, the only quadrupeds, excepting antclopes, to he seen 
in this desolate tract, appear as large as elephants, Juring the 
dry season, when the sun is shining, the Rann may be mistaken 
for a great expanse of water, owing to the reflection of light from 
its glazed saline surface. Flies are so numeous, it is said, in the 
Rann, that it is almost impossible to breathe without swallowing 
some of them, and, though they do not bite, it is very dificult to 
force a horse through their swarms, ‘This immense morass is 
supposed fo have been o1iginally a permanent inlet of the sea, 
but to have had its bed raised subsequently by an eaithquake, 
Hyprocrapny,— The water system of this distiict, which, it 
may he as well to mention, is confined solely to that part watered 
by the Nara, there being no toirents, floods, canals, o1 1ivers in 
the Thar and Parkar proper, comprises, in the first place, the 
Eastern Nara, previously described as being a natural channel, 
and most probably at some remote period,the outlet to the sea 
of the waters of some great river hike the Indus, together with its 
branches the Thar, Chor and Umarkot, Secondly, there is 
the Mithrau canal, which was commenced in 1858~g9, and 
intended to iirigate the western, or more elevated, portions of this 
district, which the Nari is unable to reach. - It is upwards of 80 
miles in length (with its branches 12g miles), having ils head 
in the Maki “dhandh,” and flows through the Singhar, Khipra 
and Umarkot talfikas. It has six branches of a length varying 
from 2 to xo miles, besides about 300 miles ‘of minor distribut- 
ing channels, The cost of this canal, when completed, is ex» 
pected to be between 7 and 8 lakhs of rupees; up to 1873-74. 
it had cost 7,38,336 rupees. The Eastern Nari, as has been 
observed in the hydrography of the Rohri Deputy Collectorate, 
draws its water mainly from the floods in the Bahawalpur State. 
It has its first well-marked and continuous head at a place called 
Khari, a short distance from the town of Rohri, and, afler passing 
through the Khairpur territory, enters the Nara district near the 
village of Mithrau, from the large Maki dhandh previously 
mentioned, Hence it skifts the sand-hills as far as the village 
of Saiyad Ghulam Nabi-ka-Got, after which it continues “ils course 
to the southward, passing near the towns of Nabisar and Nawakot. 
Before the construction, in 1859, of the Rohri supply channel, 
which now throws a regular body of water into the Nara, the 
quantity in this latter stream was mainly dependent upon the 
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strength of the floods, or 4s, from the Bahawalpir State. 
Years would sometimes elapse without any water at all finding 
its way into the Nara, while strong floods would, on the other 
hand, be experienced for a series of successive seasons. The 
people on the lower part of the Nara believed, and, indeed, main- 
tain to this day, that the supply was cut off by an artificial “ bandh,” 
or dam, put up by one Fateh Muhammad Ghori, a Jagirdar, in 
the year 1838; and Captain Rathboine, Collector of Hyderabad, 
in 1843 made an official report to the same effect, but no one could 
find the “ bandh,” and Captain (now Colonel) Fife, R.E., m 1850 
proved that no such “bandh” ever existed, After the opening 
of the supply channel at Rohri, much of the flood water was 
expended in filling up the numerous depressions called “ dhandhs,” 
or “kolabs,” which line the eastern bank of the Naia like a fringe 
throughout the greater part of its course. They are very deep, 
and extend some miles into the desert, To prevent this supply 
froth being lost, strong embankments were thrown across the 
feeding channels leading to these dhandhs, and the water was 
thus forced into the plain, It was, however, in a few years found 
that this annual flooding caused great damage by converting the 
country into a jungly swamp, and, to conect this, excavations 
were made in the bed of the Nard itself, so as to facilitate the 
flow of the water southwards, A series of embankments on the 
right bank weie also erected to arrest the overflow of the water, 
regular cultivation being carried out on distiibuting channels, 
instead of on the flood water, which latter plan, though offering 
great facilities for raising crops, was, at the same time, both pre- 
carious and wasteful, These remedies are still in progress, In 
the Singhar taliika two canals, the Dimwah and the Heranwah, 
branch off from the Nard; the former has its head in the Maki 
dhandh, The Juda tapa of the Umarkot taliika is watered by 
the tail of the Nasirwah, a canal in the Hyderabad Collectorate ; 
while the Nurwah, a small canal excavated by Marwéanis, also 
draws its supply from the Naa, and waters a portion of the same 
talfika, The following is a list of canals in the Nara district, not 
including the Eastern Naa, with other information connected 
with them (see next Page). 
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These canals are under the superintendence of the Executive 
Engineer, Eastern Nara division, who has an assistant under 
him, The Mithrau and Thar canals are each under the imme- 
diate charge of a daroga, and during the irrigation season there 
is a jamadax for each sub-division of the canal, averaging in length 
about to miles, 

Cumave,—The climate of the Thar and Parkar is, from all 
accounts, somewhat similar to that of Kachh, and is subject to 
considerable extremes in temperature, being excessively hot in 
the summer and very cold in the winter season, the cold increasing 
as the sand-hills are approached, From the beginning of No- 
vember to the end of February the weather is said to be pleasant 
and bracing, after which the hot winds set in, accompanied with 
heavy dust-storms, The glare and heat during the summer 
months are intense, The maximum, minimum and mean tem- 
peratures of the towns of Umatkot, Mitti and Nagar Parkar 
fof the past three years, taken from the records of the medical 
dispensaries at these places, are shown in the accompanying 
table :-— 


Umarkot. Nagar Parkar. Mitti. 





Min | Mean. | Max, | Min. | Mean. | Max, 











RamratL,—The iainfall in the Thar and Parkar does not 
appear to be equable throughout its extensive area, that in the 
Parkar being heavier than in either the Nara or Umarkot talikas, 
The average yearly fall in the towns of Umarkot, Nagar Parkar 
and Mitti, during the past nine years, is found to be g'17, 17't8 and 
9'66 inches respectively. Taken as a whole, the annual fall is 
heavier in this district than in other parts of Sind, as the fol- 
lowing table, giving the mox?¢hly rainfall for the five years ending 
1874 at the same three towns will show (sce next page). 
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Disgases,— The diseases most prevalent in the Thar and 
Parkar are fevers and rheumatisms, and small-pox has at times 
committed great havoc. Cholera visited this district in a severe 
form in 1869, causing a serious mortality. The desert portion 
of the Thar and Parkar is, however, wonderfully free from 
epidemic disease. 

Sott8—The prevailing soil in the Nara district is said to be 
a light loam called by the natives gasar—a medium, in fact, 
between a stiff clay and a fine sand, Salt-pans are worked to 
a small extent near the village of Bakar, Soda, or Ahara chiniah, 
is obtained from the dhandhs, and exported, and chiro/i, a sul- 
phate of lime, or gypsum, is fonnd near the village of Ghulam 
Nabi-jo-got, In the Umarkot plains there is a very large extent 
of pat, or sali waste, especially on the north-west side bordering 
on Khipra and Hala. All along the Nwa are dhandhs for about 
36 miles, from which much salt is produced, mostly for the curing 
of fish and other purposes. In the Dipla and Mitti talakas are 
extensive salt lakes containing almost unlimited supplies of this 
mineral ; elsewhere the soil is alluvial, and of good quality. 

In the Thar portion of this district is a salt lake called the 
Mukhai, from which large quantities of this mineral are made and 
exported, The cost of carriage and scarcity of forage are reasons 
fo’ the salt in the Thar and Parkar district not being exported 
sto the Sind markets, The present system is to levy a duty on 
salt of 8 annas per maund. In the Parkar district, between the 
Thar and the Rann, the soil is said to be made up of the debris 
of syenite rocks, of which the K4alinjhar hills, in the vicinity of 
Nagar Parkar, are composed, Nothing, it is believed, has as yet 
been written upon the geological features of this extensive district, 
but there is much that would no doubt repay the trouble of a 
careful and at the same time scientific geological research, 

Animats.—The wild animals found in the Nara district are 
hog, the pharho, or hog-deer, chinkita, wolf, jackal, fox, jungle-cat, 
hare, mungoos, otter, &c. Among birds are the gorava (bustard), 
tilir, geese, wild fowl of many varieties, as the mallard, widgeon, 
whistling teal, snipe, coot, and water-hen; the adjutant, pelican, 
flamingo and various kinds of wading birds are also found here, 
Other birds are the grey and. black partridge, sand-grouse of 
several varieties, plover and quail, the eagle, vulture, kite, several 
kinds of the hawk, crow, owl, and numerous others, Snakes 
are yery numerous, especially in the hot season, when they are 
frequently met with, The same animals which are common to 
the Nara district are also found in the Thar and in the Parkar, 
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with the exception of wild hog, phara, black partridge and water. 
fowl, the latter arriving only after a very heavy rainfall. There is, 
however, the girkhar, or wild ass, which frequents the Parkar, 
and the hysna and lynx, the Thar, The domestic animals 
throughout the entire Superintendency comprise the camel, horse, 
ass, buffalo, ox, sheep, goal, dog, cat and poultry. The desert 
ponies are hardy and well made, Camels and horned cattle are 
bred extensively in the desert; of the latter a large number are 
sent to Gujrat for sale, 

VEGETABLE Propuctions,—The chief vegetable productions 
of the Thar and Parkar are rice, juar, bajri, cotton, oil-seeds, 
mung (Phaseolus mungo), til, tobacco, &c, The pan or pana (the 
Lypha elephantina) from which pankhas are made, the gadlan, or 
lotus plant, and various grasses from which ropes and mats are 
constructed, are also found in this district, There are no forests 
in any part of this Superintendency. ° 

Fisuerizs,—The fisheries are confined entirely to the Nara and 
‘the dhandhs fed by it, the fish most commonly met with being the 
jerki, singara, dambhro, marko, popri, gandan, goj (eels), chitori, 
thaili, makar, patno and kuro, The yearly revenue derived by 
Government from the Nard fisheries amounts, on an average, to 
about 4,000 rupees, 

Porutation.—-The population of the Thar and Parkar Political 
Superintendency as found by the census of 1872 is 180,761, or say 
14 persons to the square mile. Of these the number of Musalmins 
is entered at 96,604, and of Hindiis at only 62,500, the Christian 
community numbering 35 souls and other castes and tribes 21,622, 
These latter comprise no doubt Kolis, Mengwars, Rathors and 
others, who might very well have been included among the Hindi 
castes, The number of the several tribes and casles according to 
the latest census is unobtainable, but if the present population be 
sub-divided in the same proportion as was approximately shown 
in the statement given in the first edition, the numbers will stand 


as in the following table :~ 
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Dress, CuAracter, &c,—In the matter of dress and food 
there does not appear to be any particular or marked contrast 
between that in use among the people of the Thar and Parkar 
district and the inhabitants of Sind generally. In dress there 
is one peculiqrity worthy of mention, and this is in the petticoats 
or lower garments worn by the Musalman and Hindfi women, 
those of the former being cut and coloured in a very different 
manner from that worn by Hindi females. This difference 
tends to produce a striking contrast between the two classes, As 
the greater portion of the population are cattle proprietots, milk 
diet is more common among them than that of flesh, Biajri is 
the staple food of the people throughout this district, The Soda 
tribe, formerly the dominant race in the Thar and Parkar, are 
presumed to have conquered this district from the Simras be- 
tween 300 and 4oo years ago, They are of Rajput origin, 
and in character are a warlike people, The Khosas are fine, 
robust and martial men, inured to fatigue and hard fare. They 
are brave and enterprising, but slothful and improvident. Chief 
among the nomadic tribes in this district are the Udéjas, who 
came originally from Sind; they are fine, athletic men, and well- 
behaved, and have for some time past turned their attention to 
agricultural pursuits, The Bhils rank very low in the social 
scale, and are much addicted to theft, Taken, however, as a 
whole, the inhabitants of the Thar and Parkar are represented 
to be a peaceable race, and in disposilion neither so litigious or 
quarrelsome as their Sind neighbours. They are said to place 
great reliance on panchayats, or arbitration committees. ‘The 
language spoken in this district is a mixture of Sindi and Kachhi; 
formerly, when the Thar and Parkar was under the administra- 
tion of the Political Agent at Kachh, all written conespondence 
was carried on in the Gujrathi language, 

Crimz.—The crime most rife in this district, as in Sind gene- 
rally, is catlle-stealing or lifting. The following tables will show 
the amount of crime and litigation prevailing in this Superin- 
tendency during the four years ending with 1874. 
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I. CRIMINAL, 


As Thefts. | Receiving 
Murders,jand use of __________| Stolen | pooys 
Criminal Property, | "reaking: 

F Cattle. | Others. 


House- Highway Other 
Robbery, | Offences. 


253 13 
18 

114 

7 








Sutts for Land. 





No. Value. 


rupees, rupees, 


16,109 7114 
20,463 41440 
13,950 4,627 


22,306 5,212 





EsTABLISHMENTS.—The chief revenue and judicial authority in 
the Thar and Parkar district is vested in a Political Superin- 
tendent, who in his judicial capacity exercises the powers of a 
magistrate of a district, and has, besides, the civil jurisdiction of a 
judge, Under him is an Assistant Political Superintendent, who 
in his judicial capacity exercises the powers of a first-clasa 
subordinate magistrate, and ties civil cases up to 500 rupees in 
value ; there are also seven Miikhtyarkars, each having the powers 
of either a first or second-class magistrate, and being empowered 
to decide civil cases up to 200 rupees in value within their 
respective jurisdictions. The head Minshis and two of the 
second Miinshis of these Mikhtyarkars are also vested with magis- 
terial powers of either the first or second class. The Mikhty- 
Arkars are also ex-officio superintendents, and the second Minshis 
ex-officio jails of the jails in their respective taliikas. 

The civil courts are situate at Umarkot, Chichra, Mitti, Nagar 
Parkar, Dipla, Khipra and Sanghar. 
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Pottce,—The police force employed in the Thar and Parkar 
Political Superintendency numbers in all 502 men, of whom 377 
are mounted on horses and camels, to7 rural and 18 municipal 
police, There is thus one policeman to about every 358 of the 
population, This force is distributed as follows :— 


Taltka, Foot Police Moaicee 





Khipra (including the 15 


Sangha taliika) .. 
Umarkot (including il 
Chiichra taliika) . . 
Mitt... 
Dipa. . 1. 2 we 
Nagar Parker, » 5 4 


Total, . | 











' Revenun,—The revenue of the Thar and Parkar Political 
Superintendency, divided into imperial and local, is shown under 
its separate heads for the four years ending with 1873-74 in 
the following tables :— 


I, IMPErian, 


Realisations in 


1870~71, 1871r—72, 187273, 3879-74 
rupees, rupees, rupect, rupecs 
Land Tax, . . . 226,559 | 2,601,275 | 2,907,594 | 2,33,844 
Abkiti . . 1 ue 2,605 800 992 
Dirugsand Opium. . 17,884 wan 
33181 7,611 
6,883 7,670 


Registration , soe 185 
Postal. . . 4 4 4 

Income Tax (and Ghi Tax) 
Fines and Fees , . 
Miscellancows, . . 331393 


Total rupees . | 3,21, 188 | 354,864 | 3174+726 |] 3, 12,030 
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Ti, Loca, 


Realisations in 





1870-41. x871-72. 187273, 1873774. 
rupees, rupees. rupees. rupees, 


c dand 
erates os Sever 12,127 | 17,041 22,887 15,151 


wae 52 Sr 24 
3,643 9,243 8,795 71788 


Lands. 
Cattle- “pound and Feny' 
Fun . 


Percentage on a 
Fishaies . . . « | 1,599 | 4,119 | 3,954 | 4,056 








Total rupees . | 17,369 | 30,455 | 35,687 | 27,019 


The present duty on salt manufactured in this district is 
8 annas per maund, 
*Jaicirs,— The jagir holdings in the Thar and Parkar district 
are few in number and inconsiderable in area, not being, in the 
aggregate, more than 2039 acres; of this quantity the largest 
areas are in the Umarkot and Nagar talikas, The subjoined table 
will give all information necessay on this head :-—~ i 














Yearly 

i Uncuttur- JAmonnt of 

Name of Jagirdty. | Class, ] Taloka and Village, | Cutivable | “’abie ™ IGovnment. 
: Land, | Revenue 

representd,} 


















acres, gfint. Jacres.pfint.| rupees, 










1. Ghali Muy 3 | Umarkot, U. Tal, | 390 24 | 243 63) 243 
* ars “ 3 | Bojasnr,NagarTal, | 200 0 | 1g0 o| 150 
3 Philbi. . 3 Pitapur, Nagar Tal, 680 © | 142 Of 142 
4 Ako Soda, . 5 | Umarkot, U, ‘Tal 154 38 g2 6 32 
& baba 5 | Singhar, S. Tal, ] 31 0 | as 5] 43 

















The Seri grants in this district are small in extent, comprising, 
in all, but 846 acres, which are divided among 49 persons. 

Munictrauities,—There are, in all, 1x municipalities in the 
Thar and Parkar; the income and expenditure of each for the 
two years ending 1873-74 are shown in the following state- 
ment ;— 
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+ Recelpts. Expenditure, 








Where situate, eee: 





1872-73. | 1873-74. | 1872-73. | 1876740 








rupees, | rupecs, | mipees. rupeos, 
xy Umarkot . 1859 8,263 | 9,692] 8,266 | 7,523 
a, Nabisar. 6 1863, 1,703 | 2,004 | 1,357 | 1,292 





. Khipra. . 1863 2,575 | 2,362) 2,418] 2,178 
i Singha he a 48 1862 11489 1369 1,981 | 1,512 
§& Chachin, . 1862 97} 1,535 683 | 1,924 
6, Gadra . 4 o 1862 705 714 | 1,103 878 

» Mitti . 4 « 1862 2,253 | 2,152] 2,003 | 1,662 

, Islamkot  « « 1862 527 487 460 193 
9. Nagar Paikar . 1862 2,056! 2,215 { 1,220] 1,906 
io, Virawah, . . 1863, 59 591 61x 683 











11, Dipla . 1 . 1863 at 589 886 655 


The receipts of these municipal institutions are derived mostly 
from town duties, cattle-pounds, fines, &c.; the expenditure is 
principally upon establishments, public works, education,” dis- 
pensaries, &c, 

MepIcaL EsTasiisHMents,— There are no hospitals in the 
Thar and Parkar district, but dispensaries at each of the towns 
of Umarkot, Mitti and Nagar Parkar, which are under the charge 
respectively of an officer of the Bombay Subordinate Medical 
Department, assisted by small establishments. The cost of these 
dispensaries is defrayed partly by Government and partly by the 
municipality of the town where such dispensary is situate, The 
following table will show the attendance, &c., of patients at each 
of these dispensaries duing the two years ending 1874 :— 





UMmarkKor, 


‘Total Admissions in} Cnswaltles fn Ayarnge Dally 


Remarks, 





1873. 38740 


43 


1874. 1873. 1873, | 1874: 














m7} 87] This dispen+ 
sary Was asx 
tablished on 

26'r | G08 Z He May, 
1861, 


In-patients, 








Out-patients} 2,620 
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MIttTr. 








Average Daily 


‘Total Admissions in| Casualties in | “A trendance. 
















Remarks, 
3873. | 894. | 1873. | 3874. | 3873. | 1874, 

In-paticnts. 3 26} we I oy «» | This dispen- 
SAry Was eS- 
tablished on 

Out-patients| 2,109 | 2,340 | .:. 6 | 16°4 | 182 ath May, 
1863. 














ane. +» | This dispen- 
sary was 5+ 
tablished in 
22'1 | 25°9 1855, 


In-patients, 





25 





Out,patients| 2,866 | 2,719 3 I 











Prisons.—The only prisons in this distiict are the permanent 
subordinate jails at Nagar Parkar, Khipra, Sanghar, Mitti, Dipla 
and Chachra; these are under the charge of the Miikhtyarkars 
of their respective taltikas, and their second Miinshis act as ew- 
officio jailors, 

Epucation.—There are 16 schools in all in the Thar and 
Parkar Political Superintendency, one of these being an Anglo- 
vernacular institution of the second grade in the Umarkot taliika, 
The following is a statement of the number of Government 
schools and pupils during the five years ending 1873-74 -— 


: 869-70, . | 187273. 


q 
a 





Description of School. 





Normal Schools . . + © ¢ + eve 
Anglo-Vernacular Schools, rst grade. ] oe | ++ 
Ditto ditto and grade, | x | x34 
Vernacular Schools « - 5 + « of rq] 68% 
Total Boys’ Schools 15 ars | 1s 





arg 


Girls’ Schoolg s 6s ee re 
Grand Total. . . 
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There are a number of private schools scattered about this dis- 
trict, but no reliable statistics concerning them ate forthcoming. 
The following table will show the number of Government schools 
and pupils in each talfika during 1873-74 :— 


1873-74» 
Schools. | Pupils, 


x, Umarkot 
2, Chachra 


; 222 
. 162 
: 26 
’ . 28 


3 Mitti , , 
4. Dipla. . 
5 Nagar Pairkar 
6 Khipra. . 
7 Singhar . 


193 
30 





Total 





n 


There are now no Government female schools in this Political’ 
Superintendency. 

AGRICULTURE,—There are throughout the Thar and Parkar dis- 
trict three seasons in which agricultural operations are carried on, 
viz, kharif, rabi and adawah; but as the times of sowing and 
reaping the crops seem to differ somewhat in the Nara districts 
from those in the Thar, or desert portion of this Political Super- 
intendency, two separate tables ave here given on this head, 
showing, also, the various crops produced in each season. 


N&ra Disrters, 
















‘Time when 





Deseription of Crop 
prod 


Seasons, uced. 


Sown, Renped, 
an nnnennaee Nenana 


1. Khari. | Juncto Middle | Middle of Oc- 
of August, tobertomid- 
dle of De- 
cember, 





Rice,‘ julir, bajri, Ul, cot- 
ton, tobacco, bhang, 
hemp, &e, 


a, Rabi. . | Middle of Sep-| January and 
tember and | Iebiuary, 
October, 


Wheat, barley, siri, jim- 
bho, and kumba, 








3. Adiwah . | February, AprilandMay. | Cotton, juir, miing, and 


melons, 
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‘Time when ‘ 
Seasons, Deserfption of Crop 
Sown. Reaped. 
x. Kharif . { Juneand July. | October and Rice, j var, bajri, til, miing, 
November. tobacco, 
2, Rabi. . | October and | March and | Wheat, barley, jambho, 
November, Apul. shisii, and kurar. 
3. Adawah . | January. May and June. | Cotton, juir, mfing, and 


water-melons, 








The staple crops in the Nara district are rice, judr, bajri, wheat, 
miing, oil-seeds, til, cotton, sugar-cane and tobacco, Pulses, as 
well,as fruits and vegetables of different kinds, are also grown, 
In the Thar and Parkar the staple crops are bajri and wheat, 
but the cultivation, which in the former districts is chiefly moz, 
is in the Thar and Parkar entirely Jarani, or that dependent on 
rainfall, The agricultural implements in use generally throughout 
this superintendency are the Aad, or plough, the saithin, or clod- 
crusher, the Zawra, and a few others, 

ComMERcE.—The exports from the Thar and Parkar district 
consist principally of grain, wool, ghi, camels; horned cattle, hides, 
fish, salt, chdnite and pan or pang, a kind of reed from which 
pankhas are made. The’ grain, chiefly rice and wheat, oil-seeds, 
cattle, goats and sheep, are sent to Gujrat, Pahlanpur and Jodh- 
pur; hides and wool to Hyderabad; ghi to Kachh and Gujrat ; 
and salt, fish, chéniha and pan or pana to Hyderabad and Karachi. 
The chief imports appear to be cotton, metals, dried fruits, dyes, 
piece-goods, silk, sugar-candy and tobacco, Neither the quan- 
tity nor value of this trade appears to be known, but it is, no 
doubt, considerable, 

MAnuFAcTurEs.—The manufactures of this Political Superin- 
tendency do not appear to be of any marked importance, and 
consist merely of woollen blankets and bags, camel saddles and 
covers, and coarse cotton,cloths; neither the quantity yearly 
manufactured nor the value seems to be known, 

Farrs,—One fair of note only is held yearly in the Nara dis- 
trict, at the town of Pithora, near Akri, in the month of September. 
It ig in honour of one Pithora, a spiritual guide among the Meng- 
war community, and is attended by about 9000 people, princi- 
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pally of that tribe. There are seven other small fairs held in 
various pats of the Thar and Parkar district, but none are of 
sufficient consequence to require notice. 

Roaps.—The roads in the Thar and Paakar district are numerous, 
but travelling in the Thar, or desert portion, is very tedious and diffi- 
cult, owing to the numerous sand-hills which have constantly to be 
crossed. Umarkot, the chief town in this Political Superin- ° 
tendency, has communication with Hyderabad by a good road, 
which is bridged throughout, excepting over the Eastern Nara, 
which crosses it between the villages of Garhur and Saséb-ke-thul, 
From Umarkot this road is continued on to Viriwah and Nagar 
Parkar by two branches, one w@ Chichra, and the other wi 
Islamkot. Other lines also lead from Umarkot to Khipra, in the 
northern part of this district, and to the Maiwar boundary, but 
the direct thoroughfare to the Jaisalmir territory passes from 
Mipur Khas (in the Hala district) through Khipia, Southard 
a road runs from Umarkot a@ the towns of Nabisar and Nawa- 
kot, ‘There are roads also communicating with the Eastern 
Nava, as well as with different parts of the Mithrau canal, From 
Nagar Parkar a road runs across a portion of the Rann to Disa, 
while another from Wango and Rahim Bazars also crosses the 
Rann, and leads to the town of Bhij in Kachh, A tabulated 
list of these communications cannot here be given, owing to want 
of proper information on the subject, but in the Appendix will 
be found desciibed several of the main lines of road iunning 
through this district, and principally those passing though its 
chief town, Umarkot. 

Exucrric Tetecrapn anp Posrat Lint, ~The Government 
telegraph line connecting Hyderabad with Disa runs through the 
Thar and Parkar district v/@ Umarkot, where there is an office, 
The postal line from Hyderabad to Bombay vié Ahmadabad 
also passes through this district, and between the former city and 
the town of Suigaon, in the Baroda territory, is under the charge of 
the Political Superintendent of the Thar and Parkar,‘who has 
under him, for this work, a mail superintendent, 2 overseers, 
3 jamadars, several minshis and others, [besides 52 horses and 
116 camels, The non-disbursing post-offices are situate al 
Umaikot and Nagar Parkar, 

Farries, — There are 9 ferries in this distict, ‘all of which 
are situate on the Nard, but the number of boats attached to each 
is not known. These ferries are to be found near the fol- 
lowing villages, from which they take their name:—1, Bakar; 
2, Chotiari; 3, Mila Khan’s Tanda; 4, Juma-ke-gher; 5, Khipra; 
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6, Sehuji-ka-gher; 7, Ghulam Nabi; 8, Dilaiyar; and 9 Sufi 
Fakir-got, 
_ DuARamsaias.—These are to be found at the following towns 


and villages in this district -— 
Talaka, Talaka. Talika, 




















x. Khipra. , . Khipra | 20, Vijutaho . Mitti 39. Bartalah, Nagar P, 
a Khahl , . «6 + do 2x, Bugias «do. 40. Virlwah * . . do. 

3. Dengan, ; . .do. | 22, Borli. < : do. | 4x Chacha . : Chitchra 
4 Ghulwm Nabi Sh, do, | 23, Bolo. + ¢ do. { 42, Ghelar, . \ do. 

& Sanghar, , . Sanghar | 24 Dunia. « « do. 43. Mondra. . do, 

 Kandiari . ¢ . do, | 28, Dipla'. . « Dipla | 44. Mithrio. | 3! dow 

7, Bakar. . 5 , do. | 26, Baliari. + 5 do, 45. Mitha Tar. . ¢ do, 

8, Umarkot . 4 Umarkot | a7, Siro. da, 46. Tar Ahmad Rind. do, 

9 Ramjago. . «do, | 28 Viogar. . . do. | 47. Chapar Kelanvari do, 
to, Kharoro « ag, Rahimki . . do | 48 Kesar... « do. 
m1. Darelo. « 30 Dhabro . do. 49. Dahli, . « > do 
ia, Juda... do, | 3x, Nagar. . Nagar P, | 50. Tar Dos + do. 
33. Nawakot . « do. 32, Kasbas . « do. gr. Gadraoe . «edo. 
™ Dengan « » « do 33 Barano . do. 52, Dhakl . , . do. 
1g. Char + * «4 do 34 Naro Bet. « do 53 Shekhto ¢ do 
16, Chor. * 4 do 35 Gai» . « do. | 54, Daple. ¢ ; 2 do, 
wy. Mitti . « . Mutt 36, Dabho. . + do. 55. Charnor 1 do, 
8, awa Tor, + «dow | a7, Plus 4 do, | 56 Buhle. 2! ao, 

1g. Khario . « + do, 38 Musrishth. . do. 


Anziqurrizs.—There are the remains, it is, said, of several old 
temples in the Parkar portion of this district; one of these is 
a Jain temple x4 miles north-west of Virawah, which contained 
an idol of great sanctity {and repute known under the name 
of Gorcha, Near the same town also are the remains of an 
ancient city called Para Nagar, covering quite 6 miles in area, 
It is reported to have been founded by one Dharma Singh, but 
at what period is not known, and to have been very wealthy and 
populous ; its final decay is presumed to have taken place some 
time during the sixteenth century, The remains of five or six 
Jain temples still exist, displaying some excellent sculpture and 
beautifully executed designs. Another ruined city is Rata-kot, 
situate on the Naa, south of the town of Khipra, and distant 
about 20 miles from the village of Ranahu. It is supposed to 
have remained in a ruinous condition during the past soo years, 
and to have been originally founded some goo years ago by 
a Mogal named Rata. There are several forts in different parts 
of this district, such as those of Islamkot, Mitti and Singala, but 
they are, comparatively speaking, of modern erection, having been 
built mostly during the Talpur dynasty; they are now, how- 
ever, fast falling into decay, and the materials are being used for 
building purposes. 

History.—Less, perhaps, is known of the early history of the 
Thar and Parkar district than of that of Sind proper, and it is 
necessary to bear in mind that it is not many years since the 
desert portion and Parkar were under the exclusive administra- 
tion of the Political Agent in Kachh, The Soda Rajpiits, the 
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upper class of the district, and descended, it is said, from one 
Parmar Soda, are supposed to have come into this part of Sind 
from Ujain about Ap. 1226, when they quickly displaced the 

then rulers of the country, but other authorities state that they did 
~ not conquer the country from the Stimras, the dominant race, before 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. The Sodas, in their turn, 
succumbed to the rule of the Kalhoras about A.D, 1750, since 
which period this district has more or less been subject to Sind. 
On the fall of the Kalhora dynasty it fell under the domina- 
tion of the Talpurs, who built a number of forls in different 
places more effectually to overawe the population, who were 
brave and warlike in their habits. In the Mitti and Islamkot 
districts the Talpurs are said by Raikes to have levied as revenue 
two-fifths of the produce of the land, but no tegular revenue 
system was introduced till the years 1830 and 1835, when dis- 
turbances at once took place. The Mirs sent a large forte to 
reduce the people to submission, and several chiefs were ken 
prisoners, who were not released until they had paid heavy fines, 
The Thar and Parkar was for a long time the head-quarters of a 
panditti who made plundering excwsions into Kachh and other 
neighbouring districts, On the conquest of Sind by the British 
in 1843, the inhabitants of the Thar and Parkar evinced a desire 
to be placed under Kachh, and with this view the districts of 
Baliari, Dipla, Mitti, Islamkot, Singala, Viriwah, Pitapur, Bojisar 
and Parkar were in 1844 made over to that State, The Umarkot, 
Gadra, and other tracts on the Nia became a portion of the 
Hyderabad Collectorate, or, rather, formed part of the Deputy 
Collectorate of Mirpur, All emoluments froin fields and rent- 
free lands enjoyed by Patels, as well as cesses on Hindi mar- 
riages, were abolished, and the chiefs were finther forbidden to 
wear arms, In consequence, it would seem, of these prohi- 
hitions, the district was in 1846 represented to be in open 
rebellion, but quiet was soon after restored, and the Soda Rajputs 
who appear to have been the prime movers in this distmbance 
were called upon by Government to stale their giievances, of 
which the following is a brief outline. They contended for their 
right of levying a tax of 264 rupees on every marriage among 
the Krar Banyas, and also a fee of one rupec’s worth of cloth for 
enforcing debts due to that casie, They complained that the 
fields they formerly enjoyed rent free were either reduced in 
number, or taken away altogether from them, and they main- 
tained that in times of scarcity they were entitled lo exemption 
from all payment of duty‘on opium and grain. They asseried 
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their right as Sodas to receive food when travelling from Banyas 
without any payment, and that this caste were also bound to 
supply them with bedsteads and coverlets. They further desired, 
as formerly, to be permitted to receive a portion of the Umarkot 
customs, The Government, in reply to this list of grievances, 
allowed the Sodas, as compensation for the fees derived by them 
from the Krar Banyas, the annual interest at 5 per cent. on the 
sum of 14,000 rupees, and also permitted several of their tribe 
to hold a certain number of fields rent free, provided they under- 
took to cultivate them. ‘They were also granted a share in the 
Umarkot customs, but the rest of their demands were not com- 
plied with, In 1850 the Umarkot and Nara districts were leased 
out up to 1854 to Soda Zamindars on a light settlement, and at 
the end of that year the then Commissioner in Sind, Mr, (now 
Sir Bartle) Frere, introduced in the Thar a fixed assessment on 
a tep’years’ lease, Before that time the Government share was 
fixed after an inspection of the fields and an estimate made of 
the crop, In 1856 the desert portion of this Political Superin- 
tendency, together with the Parkar district, which had been 
administered by the Assistant Political Agent in Kachh since 
1844, was incorporated in the province of Sind, In 1859 
a rebellion took place in the Thar and Parkar, necessitating the 
despatch of a military force under Colonel Evans from Hyder- 
abad to quell it, ‘This officer in the month of May of that year 
occupied the town of Nagar Parkar, and captured the Rana, 
‘driving back in the following month a large body of Kolis, who 
had ventured to attack the place, The Rand and his minister 
were jn 1860 both tried for sedition, and convicted, the former 
béing .séntenced to 14 years’, and the latter to ro years’ trans 
portation. From that period down to the present the Political 
Supcrintendency of the Thar and Parkar has enjoyed peace and 
quietness, and a new stimulus has been given to agricultural 
exertion in the Umarkot and Nara districts by the improvements 
which during the past twelve years have been effected in the 
Eastern Nara by the construction of the Mithrau canal and the 
opening out of numerous branches and distributing channels 
from both these streams, This state of things has, however, 
at times been disturbed by the attacks of epidemic disease and 
famine, which in some instances have been very severely felt. 
This was especially the case in the year 1869, when cholera of a 
severe type visited the Thar and Parkar, occasioning a very 
heavy mortality among the people of this scantily-populated dis- 
trict; but, notwithstanding these visjtations, this portion of the 
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province of Sind must be considered to be in a thriving con; 
dition, a fact which is conclusively borne out by the gradual 
increase in the yearly revenue obtained by the Government, 

Thari Mohbat, a Government village, formerly in the Tigar, 
now in the Mehar talika of the Mehar Deputy Collectorate, 
4 miles east from Mehar, with which town it has road communica- 
tion, as well as with the villages of Jatial, Radhan and Walu 
Guwir Dairio and Shah Panjo. It is seated on the Western Nira, 
which is another means of communication between it and other 
towns and villages situate on the samestream. It is the residence 
of the Mikhlydrkar of the taltika, and of a Tapadar, and besides 
their déras, it has a Deputy Collector’s staging bangalow, distant 
about a mile from the town, on the right bank of the Nira; lines 
for 14 men of the district and foot rural police; a musdfirkhina, 
cattle-pound, and a Government vernacular school, The popula- 
tion, numbering in all 931, comprises 636 Musalmans, and 295, 
Hindis. The former are of the Chandia, Kori, Naréja and Nunatri 
tribes, the latter chiefly Lohinos, This town has no manufactures 
or trade of any consequence, 

Tharu Shih, a Government village in the Naushahro taltika of 
the Naushahro division, situate on the Naulakhi canal (which is 
navigable for large boats), It is distant 10 miles south-west from 
Kandiaro and 7 miles north-vest from Naushahro, with both 
which towns, as also with Abji (9 miles), Bhorti (7 miles), Manjut 
(5 miles), Darbelo and Abad (ro miles), and Bhiria (6 miles), it has 
road conmnunication, It is worthy of mention that all the roads 
in and about this village are lined on both sides with fine trees, 
It is the head-quarler station of the Deputy Collector of the 
division and of a Tapadar, who resides here, There are police, 
lines for 19 men, a Deputy Collector's bangalow with a fine garden 
attached to it, well stocked with orange and other fruit-trees ; a 
hospital and dispensary, with quarters for the medical officer in 
charge, a jail, market, travellers’ bangalow, dharamsala and an 
Anglo-vernacular school; this last is now accommodated in a 
well-built brick bangalow, previously erected for a telegraph office, 
The town also possesses a municipality, established in 1861, the 
income of which in 1873-74 was 2194 rupees, and the expenditure 
2185 rupees. The population, numbering about 2219 persons, 
comprises 654 Musalmans of the Mémon and Kuri tribes, and 
414 .Hindiis, chiefly of the Lohano caste, the remaining 1147 ’ 
being of other castes, mostly Sikhs. Their occupation is prin- 
cipally trade and agriculture. 

This town in 1852, according to Lieutenant Jameson, had 433 
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Muhammadans and 1237 Hindtis, with 315 houses and ro6 shops, 
The principal manufacture of this place consists in the weaving of 
coarse country cloth ; cotton twist and goats’ hair cloth are also 
made here. Grain ie largely exported by boats which bring goods 
from Sukkur, but neither the quantity nor the value of the trade 
of this place seems to he known, 

The town of Tharu Shah is presumed to have been built about 
eighty years ago by a colony from the old and dilapidated village 
of Kot Bahadur, distant 4 miles, The cause of this migration 
from the latler town is said to have been a quarrel which took 
place between the Saiyads and Hindis, 

Thul, a talika (or sub-division) of the frontier district of Upper 
Sind, with an area of 968 square miles; it has 5 tapas, 23 
villages, and a population of 34,807 souls, The revenue, imperial 
and local, ofthis sub-division during the four years ending 1873-74 
ig as follows :— 










3873-74" 





1871-72, 1872-73. 



















rupecs. rupees, 
118,645 | 92,236 
3,024 3,696 


1,21,669 | 95,933 


rupees. rupees. 


77,052 | 1,09,632 
2,976 3,036 
80,028 | 1, 12,668 


Imperial «4 





Local, » . - 









Total rupees . 





Thul, the chief town of the taliika of that name, and distant 
23 miles east from Jacobabad, with which town, as also with 
Mirpur, Garhi Hasan, and Tangwani, it has road communication. 
It is the head-quarters of a Mikhtyarkar and Tapadar, and 
there is a permanent subordinate jail, of which the Mitkhtyarkar 
is ex-officio superintendent, and his second mitnshi ex-gffcio jailor. 
It has also a police chauki, vernacular school, and cattle-pound, 
but no bangalow for district officials. This and a serai are 
building at New Thul, x mile north of this town, The trade of 
the whole talika passes through its bazar, but the manufactures 
of Thul are of no special importance. The population numbers 
in all 1033, of whom 636 are Hindtis and 407 Musalmans, 

Ubauro, a taliika (or sub-division) of the Rohri Deputy Col- 
lectorate, formerly known under the name of Daharki, containing 
an area of 4yo square miles, with 7 tapas, 94 villages, and a 
population of 42,043 souls, The revenue, imperial and local, 
of this sub-division during the four years ending 1873-74 is as 
follows — 
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1870-71, | 822-79 | 1873-74, 

Imperial . . . 92,093 Pa "643 
Local. . wl. 11,208 6,480 
Total rupees . 7,03, 301 | 78,123 








Ubauro, a Government town in the Rohri Deputy Collectorate, 
and the head-quarters of the Mikhtyarkar of the taliika of the same 
name, in latitude 28° 11' north, and longitude 69° 30! east, It is 
distant about 70 miles from Rohri, and is situate on the main road 
leading from that town to Multén, It has road communication 
with Rawati, Kaharki, Khairpur, Réti, Ghundi and Wasti Jiwan 
Shih, This town has a Makhtyarkar’s kutcherry, a Tapadar’s 
déra, a vernacular school, travellers’ bangalow, musifirkhana? a 
théna with 17 policemen (mounted and foot), and a cattle-pound, 
The population, numbering in all 2585, comprises 1614 Hindts of 
the Brahman and Banya castes, and 971 Musalmfns of many 
tribes, the chief of which are the Koris, Muhanas, Maliks, Dhars, 
Koréshis, Dakhans, Dhandis and Mirasis, The inhabitants are 
engaged mostly in trade and agriculture, The trade of the place 
is principally in grain, oil, cotton, ghi, &c. The chief person of 
note resident here is Jam Abul Khair, who is the Zamindar of the 
whole taliika, and the head of the tribe of Dhars, and has one-eighth 
of the Government revenue of all the villages in the Ubauro taliika 
excepting six, He has built a large house in this town, where it 
is known by the name of the ‘ Rangmahal.” ‘There is an ancient 
mazjid here, said to have been erected by one Shékh Muhammad 
so early as 1, 960 (A.D. 1552). The town itself dates from a much 
earlier period, having been founded, it is supposed, about A.p, 987 
by an ancestor of the Shékh Muhammed previously mentioned. 
It is the headquarters of the Dhar tribe, who about a.D, rz 50 
are reported to have come from Rajputana, and conquered from the 
King of Aror tracts of land at present forming portions of the 
Ubauro and Bahawalpur districts, At that time the Dhars were 
Hindi, but they afterwards became Muhammadans, 

Umarkot, a taliika (or sub-division) of the Thar and Parkar 
Political Superintendency, having an area, including the Chachra 
taltika, which is subordinate to it, of 1x07 square miles, with 
9 tapas, 23 dehs, and a population of 64,794 souls, The revenue, 
imperial and local, of this sub-division during the four years ending 


1873~74 is as follows :— 
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rupees, 
Imperial . 1,22,966 | 1,73,431 | 1,93,097 | 1, 8 1055 
Local , . 7,485 13,329 15,601 9,610 











1,86, 730 | 2,08,698 | 1,27,665 








Total rupees . 





1,30,451 


Umarkot, the chief town in the talika of the same name in the 
Thar and Parkar Political Superintendency, in latitude 25° 19! 
north, and longitude 69° 47’ east. It lies on the confines of the 
sand-hills forming the Eastern desert, and a canal, known as the 
Umarkot branch, leading out from the Eastern Nara, now reaches 
the town, tailing off into a large tank. Umarkot has direct road 
communication with Hyderabad v/@ Tando Alahyar and Mirpur 
Kas, and is distant from this latter place about 48 thiles, Roads 
also lead from Umarkot to Nawakot, ew Nabisar, to Chachra, 
Gadra, Samaro, Chor and Ghulam Nabi Shah, It is the head- 
quarter station of the Political Superintendent of the district, and 
of the Mukhtyarkar of the talika, and lias a police thina with the 
large force of 97 men, There are civil and criminal courts, a 
dispensary, Government schools, telegraph office, post office, 
dharamsala and a cattle-pound, The Government telegraph line 
passes through this town on its way from Hyderabad to Disa. 
There js also a fort about 500 feet square, and having formerly a 
mud wall go feet high, with a strong round tower at each corner, 
and six square towers at each side, The usual garrison of 
this fort, when in the possession of the Talpur Mis, was qoo 
men, At present the principal Government buildings are situate 
within this stronghold. The municipality, established in 1859, 
had in 1873-74 an income of 9,692 rupees; while the expenditure 
in the same year did not exceed 7,523 rupees, The inhabitants, 
numbering in all 3999, comprise 3354 Hinds of the Brahman, 
Lahano, and other castes, 499 Muharamadans, principally Khosas 
and Khaskélis, the remaining 146 belonging to other classes. 
Their chief employments , are agriculture and cattle-breeding. 
The Hindiis deyote their attention also to trade, several of the 
Umarkot merchants being wealthy men, Among these the chief 
is one Dyaram Naryandiis, whose business transactions are said 
to be very extensive, The local trade of Umarkot is in grain, 
ghi, camels, cattle and tobacco; and the transit trade, which in- 
cludes among other articles, cotton, metals, dyes, dried fruits, 
ght, grain, oil, piece-goods, wool and tobacco, is yery probably 
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large, but of the quantity and value of either nothing appears to 
be known, The manufactures seem to be confined to the making 
of camel covers (or zaths) and coarse cloths generally, 

The town of Umarkot is said to have been founded by one 
Umar, a chief of the Siimra tribe, but at what date is not known, 
The place was evidently one of some importance, from the fact 
of its lying on the high road to Sind fom the eastward, Here, 
in October 1542, was born Akbar, the son of HumAyun, the exiled 
emperor of Hindiistan, then on his way to Sind. The presumed 
place of Akbar's birth is marked* by a stone slab, on which the 
event is inscribed, It was through this town that Akbar, when 
emperor, marched in a.D. 1591 to conquer Sind—an expedition 
which, as history relates, was successful, In the year 1813, - 
Umarkot was captured by the Talpur Mirs from the Raji of 
Jodhpur, in whose possession it had remained for some time, and 
after their downfall in 1843 it fell into the hands of the British, 

Unarpuy, a village in the Kotri talika of the Sehwan Deputy 
Collectorate, in latitude 25° 38’ north, and longitude 68° 20! east, 
It is situate close to the western bank of the Indus, and is on the 
trunk road leading from Kotri to Sehwan, being 20 miles north 
from the former town, A portion of the road between Unarpur 
and Peléro was washed away in 1869. It is the head-quarter 
station of a ‘Tapadar, and has a school, dharamsiila and a small 
police post, The inhabitants, numbering 1633, comprise 1281 
Musalmins of the Shora tribe, and 352 Hindis of the Lohino 
caste, Their occupation is mostly agricultural, This place does 
not, ii would seem, possess any manufactures of consequence, 
but there is a small local trade in grain, ghi and oil, Kéafilas 
with various commodities from Kandahar and Kelat, pass through 
this village ev vouze for South Sind, 

Vaziribad, a Government village in the Sukkur taliika of the 
Sukkur and Shikarpur division, distant 8 miles west of Shikarpur, 
No roads lead to or from this place, The population, numbering 
in all 851 souls, is made up of 604 Musalmans of the Mahar 
tribe, and 247 Hindiis, whose occupations are chiefly trade and 
agriculture. 

Vikia Sanghi, a Government village in the Larkdna talika 
of the Larkana division, distant 9 miles north from Larkina, 
No roads lead to or from this place, and it possesses only a 
cattle-pound, The inhabitants, numbering 892 in all, com. 
prise 763 Musalmans of the Sanghi tribe, and x29 Hindts 
of the Bhupra caste. The chief employment of the people is 


agriculture, 
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Viriwah, a Government village in the Nagar taltka of the 

Thar and Parkar Political Superintendency, situate 106 miles 
from Umarkot and rg from Nagar Parkar, with which latter town, 
as also with Islamkot, Chichra, Haro and San Mukhai, it has road 
communication, It is the head-quarter station of a Tapadar, and 
has a police post with 9 men, and there are besides a Government 
school, dharamsala and a cattle-pound. The place also possesses 
a municipality, the receipts in 1873-74 being 591 rupees, and the 
expenditure 683 rupees, The population, numbering 1126 in all, 
comprises 167 Musalmans, chiefly Kumbhars, and 950 Hindiis of 
the Lohano and Oswar castes. The occupations of the inhabitants 
are agriculture and trade, The {trade, both local and transit, is 
unimportant, and the only manufacture seems to be in knives, 
» Wagan, a Government village in the Nasirabad taliika of the 
Mehar Deputy Collectorate, 25 miles north-west of Mehar with 
which town, as also with Larkana, Warah, Nasirabad and Kambar, 
it as road communication, It is the head-quarter station of a 
Tapadar, and besides possessing police lines for two constables has 
a Government vernacular school, travellers’ bangalow, musafirk- 
hana and acattle-pound. The inhabitants, numbering in all 960, 
of whom 560 are Musalmins and 400 Hindiis, are chiefly given to 
agriculture, The local and transit trade is mostly in rice, but to 
what extent isnot known. There are no manufactures of any 
importance. This place is said to have been founded by Nur 
Muhammad Kalhora about 200 years ago, 

Walid, a Government village in the Larkéna taliika of the 
Larkina division, 2 miles N.N.W, from Larkéina, near the Ghar 
canal, The population, in nimber 969, consists of 739 Musalmans 
of the Kalhora tribe, and 230 Hindis, Their chief employments 
are agriculture and trade, 
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Abad. 
Abidi . 
Abkalini 


Abkarl . 


Abwib . 
Adalat . 


’ 


Adamdakhla 
Adam-sailab 


« 

Adhiion 
Adhawa 
Adhélo . 
Adrak . 
Afim . 
Aghotri. 
Ah 


Aher 4 
Ait. . 


Aitla . 


Ajvak . 


Ak. e 
Akhir . 
Amal , 
Amanat 
Amini . 
Anil, 


Amin . 
Ami . 
Knagi . 


Ang. 
Angari . 


t 


rv 


Anjim-namo 


alle (or Abilkér 





Populous ; cultivated, 
Cultivation, 


An establishment provided yearly to look after 
hs during the inundation of 


canals and ban 
the river Indus, 


The excise or revenue derived from the manufac- 


ture of spirituous liquors, 
A fee or due; extra cess, 


Literally means justice; a court of justice, 


Literally non-entry ; tiansfer entries, 


Applied to lands watered by floods to which 


water has not reached, 


Late spring crop grown between the rabi and 


kharif, or kharif and rabi seasons, 


Name for a cultivating season in some parts of 


Sind, extending from April to August, 


Half a pice. 

Green ginger, 

Opium. 

A tariff; 9 price current, 

A writer; a clerk, 

Oil seed, mustard (Sinapis ramosa), 


Literally a spinning wheel. In North Sind a 


double Persian wheel, 


A rich alluvial soil constantly under tillage 


‘Cen, Sind), 


A kind of shawl worn over the head or shoulders 


by Musalmins, 


A camel-fodder plant (the Calatropis Hamiltonii), 


Month of June, 

Opium ; also rule, government, 
Deposit ; arbitration. 

On trust, 


A writer and keeper of accounts on public 
business; now applied generally to a sub- 
division of the Lohino caste, who are employed 


as Government clerks, &o, 


An. arbitrator; a classer of fields in the Settle- 


ment Department, 


Literally a crowd, retinue; but applied to the 
collective subordinate native officers of any 


office, 
An allowance, 
A numeral ; a figure 


A kind of destructive weed growing in grain 
fields ; also the soil in which it springs up. 


Smut or blackness found in ripenin, 
A deed of agreement, 


gcorn, , 
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Ano» . « « + «| An anna; also a 16th part of any measure, 
weight, &e, 

Aran. 5 + +) + | Cultivation of musle and water-melons, 

Ariro.. . + + » «| The ploughing of wet land for rice crops after it 
has been flooded with water, 

Arbi . Wednesday. 

Arbib . A great land-owner ; a head man, 





Arz (or Arai)». 5). | A petition, 

Asu. . . 6 + «+ » {| The month of September, 

Athsatho + «+ . «fA paper formerly compiled to assist in the 
preparation of the “jama bandi,” or revenue 
returns for the year, 

Awal . . » «© 5 «| Firsts paramount. 

Bib. . . . « » » | Anitem; chapter; head or subject matter, 

Babar (or Babur) . , «| The Sindi name for the Babul tree (deacia 
Arabica). 

Bachvo. . « » , + | Astnall stone boundary mark to show the direc- 
tion of the boundary line, 

Badgir, . . . « «| Literally wind-catcher, used for ventilating 
purposes, 

Bado . , «© ~ « «| The month of August, 

Bagh . . ‘ « | A garden. ‘ 

Bightt. . . . . « {| Garden land, 

Bigicho . . . « «| Asmill garden, 

Bahan. . . . «© . | A timber tree (the Populus enphratica), 

Bainimo . . , « » | A deed or certificate of sale, 

Baiigi, . . » « » | Ateligious ascetic, 

Bajhri (or Bajri) . «| A grain (the Hocus spicatus), 

Bakiyi. . . « « « | Balance of revenue airears, 

Baki. . . + «© » | Remainder, 

Bakir . . . « «© « | A declivity, 

Baléshahi . . . « . | A scavenger; the caste that performs the menial 


offices of sweepeis, 

Bandh (or Bund) An earthern embankment, 

Bandar. . A port; harbour ; landing place, 

Bandhiro . . A well-builder, 

Bandho. . A weir for catching fish ; lump of earth which 
bane the passage for water into a bed in a 

eld, 
A small account book ; a prisoner.’ 


Bandi, 4 1 so ue 

Bandobast. . . « « | Anayrangement; a settlement, 

Bani». ee et ed | Aficld; a crop; a farm, 

Bavimt © 6 en 8 Tends cultivated on rainfall, or crops produced 
rain, 

Bai, 6. 1 ee LA aver creek, : 

Biro. . « « 6 «| Abed ina field made for purposes of irrigation, 

Bai. , + + +s | Share of crops, usually one-third of the gross out» 


turn, ‘This used to be the Government share 
when the revenue was collected in kind. 
Bataidir One who measures the Government share of grain, 





EBatdlo . , + » + « | A fint-bottomed boat; a small cutter, 

Bati. . . . + « « | A distillery; a large funace, 

Biziy ©. 1 + . «| Amarket, 

Régiri » . . « . «| Foveed labour 

Begha . . . « » «| A place where two nilas meet, 

Bohadi. . . » . «| A pait of water-wheels, one of which from below 


supplies water for the other, 
3L3 
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or 
Bolas Bah: IF oe 


Bélo . 
Bei 





Bhagio . 
Bhaiwar 
Bhaiwact 


Bewaris-mal 
Bhal . 


Bhan . e+ 2 ee 


Bhan . ee et 
Bhang. «+ + ee 


Bhingho . . . 
Bhar, ee 
Bhit. . oo. +e 
Biga (or Bigo) . 


Bigoti . » 1 es ee 
Bijarani we we 


Bilmukti 6 6 2 ee 
Bindi 2 6 + ee 
Bol, «+ + + ee 
Bost 6 ee ee 
Bulan. S 


Bur, Buri (or Burani) ; ‘ 
Bit, «6 + se ee 
Chabutro , 6 5 + + 
Chathi. . + 2 ee 
Chthi. 2s ee 


Chiho. . 6 1 ee 
Chak . 5 » we ee 


Chikar.  « 


Chakbandi) ) ot. 
Chakr 1 4 « 5 6s 
Chilin. «© + . 4 « 


Chiliho . 6 2 ee 


Chana for Chano)  . 
Chinih§ (or. Chaniho) . 


Chinwar , . + « 





An iron instrument used in cleaning out wells, 

One who works with a ‘bél;"a clearer out of 
canals, 

A forest ; a wood, 

A boat ; fetters; handcuff, 

An island in a river, 

Without an heir, 

Intestate property, 

A cattle owner ; a man of means, 

A partner, 

Partnership. 

Land in the Indus delta left by the river in which 
vice is generally sown, 

A large kind of fehenet, 

Cattle-pen ; manure, 

Hemp (Cannabis sativa) from which an intoxicat- 
ing drink is made, : 

Portion of a district, field, or the like, 

A tree (the cus Indica.) 

A sand-hill. 

A land measure nearly half an acre in extent and 
containing 22,500 square feet, 

According to measurement by digas; revenue 
assessed at so much fer digo, 

A nursery bed prepared for rice cultivation in the 
Indus Delta, 

Ina jump sum, : 

Sailab islands in a river, . 

An oral agreement, 

Land flooded in autumn for cultivation in spring ; 
also the crop so rajsed, 

A. porpoise. 

The pollen from the dana prepared as a dish, and 

- eaten, 

A stiff clay soil uncultivable with native imple- 
ments of agriculture (Cen, Sind). 7 


A custom house ; a police office, 

A small well used for cultivation ; well cultiva- 
tion. 

A staked dam or fence fixed across, or for the 
support of the banks, 

A water melon, 

Settlement map of a “deh,” or village; 9 
circular shield sunk in well-digging. 

A servant. 

The fixing of village boundaries. 

A potter's wheel, - 

A letter of advice; letter of commitment sent 
with a prisoner by the police, 

Forty days of either summer or winter, when the 
heat or cold is supposed to be at its greatest. 

Gram (Cicer avietinum), = 

A kind of mineral alkali, or alkaline earth used 
by washermen and in the manufacture of 


pottery. 
A grain of rice cleansed from the husk; cight of 
which make a vafi, or jewellers’ weight, 
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Chaprési . . . . « | A messenger, or other servant wearing a chaprés, 
or breast-plate. 

Charas. . . . « «| The resinous exudation of the hemp plant, 

a possessing strong intoxicating powers, 

Chari (or Charo)... | A boundary fine or trench, 

Charkhi . .). ) . «| A cotton cleaning machine, 

Chakho . . « . + | A large water-wheel worked by a camel or two 
bullocks, 

Charkh Shumiri .. «| Literally ‘ wheel-counting.” The name given to 


the book in which a register is kept of wheels, 
‘or of lands cultivated each season in each 
“deh” or village, 

Chaudhri...) « | The head man in a trade or profession, or of a 
body of merchants, or of 2 bazar, whose duties 
are those of a policeman in charge, 


Chauki. . . . . » | A police or toll station, 
Chaukidir . . 9. . « | A watchman; a police or customs peon. 
Chanli, . . . . «| A pulse (the Dolichas sinensis). 
Chaunvro . . . , . | Akind of veteh (the Dolichos bifforts) ; 1 domed 
building made of brushwood and thatched with 
‘ grass, the ordinary dwellings of the people in 
: the Thar and Pirkar district, 
Chauri. . . . « » | Astation] ouse 5 a Tapadiar's office or station, 
Chauthan .. + 4 (adf) Fourth, 
Chouthii . . . . . | One-fourth of a paz, or the one-sixteenth of a faye, 
Chawara . . . . » | A maritime plant growing in the Della (the 
Ogeceras magus}. 
Chélo . . . . . . | A pupil or disciple generally of a fadir or other 
religious mendicant, 
Chet... . « «| The month of March. 
Chhib , . . . «| A weir {temporaiy). 
Chhaliti. . > » «fA aol in srlch chhabar grass (Cynodon dactylon) 
is found, 
Chhadya « . » « + | A basket used for winnowing grain. 


Chhan’, . . + + + | A depression in Jand; a low spot of land on 
which grass lins sprung up. 

Chhapar . «+. «yA thatched roofs x range of hills, 

Chhar . . . « « « | Expanse of water ; water spread over a comtry 
after a rain or flood, 


Chhat . . . ©» » | Crops sown brondenst. 

Chichto . . + « + | Asugarcqne mill or press, 

Chikan, . . «© + | A wot soil"found in marshy Innds, 

Chiki . . . ee A kind of clayey earth used in the manufacture of 
pottery ; a description of soil well adapted for 
purposes of cultivation, 

Chiroi. «© . « » . | Sulphate of lime or gypsum, 

Chith . . , . « « | Anote;aletler, 

Chitto. . . . « «| A panther or leopard, 

Chobdar . . . 1 « | A mace-bearer. 

Choli . 1). «+ + | A kind of spencer or bodice worn by women, 

Choth , . . . « « | One-quarter share of produce payable by Jagir- 


dirs to Government, 

Chingi, «4. « » | Ataxon articles brought for consumption 3 octroi ; 
a handful of grain levied by the head man for 
distribution among mendicants and fadirs, 
Chint . . . . «© « | Aploughshare ; a horizontal piece of wood fixed in 
the body of a plough to which the plouchshara 
is attached, 
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Chuna . ooo « « | Lime, 
Chino. . +. «| The under skin of rice taken off the chiiniwar by 


Chuhmo, o Chuhro 


Dabh . 
Dafédar, 
Datu, 
Daftardar 


Dai. . 
Dakhla . 
Dal, . 
Dalal. 
Dalili . 
Daman . 
Dambhro 
Damri . 


Da. . 
Din, . 
Danbandi 


Dand *, 
Dandii, 


Dianto (or Ditro) 


Darbir . 
Dargah , 


Darla (or Darya 
Dailii-batimadi 


Daii-bardi 


Daila-khurdi 


Darkhast 
Darsan . 
Darogo . 


Dasar {or Gasar] 


Deiti . 


Deh, . 
Déto . 
Dewal . 
Dhak . 
Dhiake . 
Dha 


Dhandh 


. 


Dharam.  « 


Dharamsila 





pounding. 
A sweeper. 


A kind of giass (the Poa cynosuroides). 

A mounted head constable, 

Office records ; the place wheve such are kept. 

A collector's auditor of native accounts; his 
native personal assistant, < 

A wet-nurse ; a midwife, 

A register ; a permit or certificate of duties paid, 

Coasely gromid pulse, 

A broker; a salesman, 

Broketage. 

Shallow soil, 

A large fish found in the Indus (the Zedco rohita), 

A nominal coin of the value of 16 dauis; tho 
eighth pat of a pice. 

Tribute ; contiibution to a holy man by his dis- 
ciples ; money given to a fadr s the fixed pay 
on fee of a fadir, 

A gifts a giant. 

A form of land-tax which used to be levied by a 
fixed assessment on the standing crop ; it ap- 
plied generally to fields, which would not bear 
the expense of X@rdwas, or watchmen, 

A fine ; punishment, 

A Jorge yake drawn by bullocks, and used in 
making the low dandhs, or embankments for 
juigational purposes, 

A sickle, 

A coutt; hall of audience ; a levee, 

A palace ; a shine, 

The River Indus ; a iver; the sea, 

Land thrown up by the river, 

Land eroded suddenly in Imge masses, 

Land giadually eroded by the river, or other 
1unning water, 

An application, , 

A kind of religious fair or meeting. 

An under supervisor of canals; an overseer, 

A soil containing a laige admixture of sand, but 


good in a productive point of view. 

A Hindi festival celebrated on the day of the new 
moon of the month Asu, 

A village with the lands belonging to it. 

Place of residence, used in some cases for office ; 
a Zenina, and generally the females of a family, 

A temple, 

A cattle-pound, 

A small Peisian wheel used for radi cultivation, 

Land evenue; tax; rent; Government assessment 
on land, 

Water left after floods; a marsh; a Inke, 

Charity ; alms; 1¢ligious duty, 

A place built for chatitable purposes, as for 
travellers to put up in ; a rest-house, 
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Dhiro , 
Dhédh . 
Dhoro , 


Dhoti (or Dhotiyo) 


Diwin . 


Doker , 
Dofasli , 
Dol, . 
Doli. 
Drib. . 
Duiasto , 
Dumbo , 


Dundi (or Dundo) 


Eksilo . 


Faisalnimo, 


Faislo , 
Fakir, 
Favash , 


Farist . 
Fasal . 
Fatwa . 


Faujdar 
Faalt ‘ 


Gajar ‘, 
Gamb . 
Gandho. 


Ganj. 


Ganjo . 
Gasar , 
Gastil . 


Géu 


Ghaiv-dbad . 


Ghair-maurasi 


Ghino , 
Gharial 


Gharo . 
Ghéro . 
Gidro 
Gih. . 
Goin. 
Gt, . 








Plunder; dacoity. 

Name of a caste who work in leather, 

A natural water-course ; a depression in the 
giound where water lodges, 

A cloth worn 1ound the waist passing between 
the legs and fastened behind, 

Title of comtesy given fo high Hindfi officials ; 
the hend of an office. 

A pice, 

Land cropped twice in one year, 

A bucket or vessel for drawing water, 

A kind of sedan, or palanquin, 

An uncultivable sandy waste. 

A kind of country Tquor (spirituous), 

A breed of sheep in Sind with large fat tails, 

A flat-bottomed cargo boat used on the Indus, 


Literally, '‘for one year,’ aplied to one year 
leases, 

A judgment drawn up on paper, 

Judgment 5 decision ; verdict ; award, 

A Muhammadan mendicant, 

A servant whose business it is to spread and 
sweep the mats, carpets, &e, 

A cotton carpet, 

A crop ; harvest, 

The sentence or decision of a Muhammadan law 
officer, 

A town inspector of police, 

Over-collection; surplus, 


A carrot (the Dancers carata), 

A clayey soit of soil used for building purposes, 

A land measure of 74 feet 3 & piece of land left 
undug in the mouth of a canal to keep out 
water Ull the excayation is completed a dyke, 

A heap ; astack; also a market in certain towns, 
such as Ford-Ganj in_Larkina, Cowper-Ganj 
in Rohri, and Steuart-Ganj in Shikdrpur, 

The hemp-plant (Cannabis sativa). 

(See Dasar. 

An alluvial soil deposited by the river Indus, 
suited for wheat cultivation, 

Wheat. 

Devoid of cultivation ; uninhabited, 

A kind of land tenure, in which the tenant has no 
hereditary 1ight in the soil he cultivates, 

An oil-mill or picss, 

An alligator of the long-snouted kind, found in 
the Indus. 

A creek ; a natural water-channel; a backwater, 

Enclosing ; surrounding, 

A musk melon, 

Clarified butter ; ghi. 

A kind of deer met with in Upper Sind, 

A town or village, (See Deh, 
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Gunto . . « . + + | Aland measure; the fortieth part of an acre, 
Gur. . . + « + « | Molasses; inspissated juice of the sugar-cane 
treacle, 
Gurkhar . . ).)e), | Wild ass, found in and about the Rann of Kachh 
Guit . . . . + » | A spiritual guide or teacher. 
Gutéwilo . . . . . | A contractor, 
Guto . . «© + « « | Acontract, : 
Hadbast . . . » .« | Settlement of field and village boundaries, 
Hadd . « « . « «| Boundary; limit; termination, - 
Hak, . . » . « « | Right; due; just claim, 
Hakim. . « . « «| Armler; 2 govennor, 
Hakkabo . . . . © | A tax on water for irrigation, 
Wal. . » « » + « | A plough, 
Iialilkhor . . . « » | A Sweeper; 4 scavenger, 
Haphto. . . . » » | Atveek, 
Hear. . . . « + + | A plough, ce 
Hari. . . . + « | A ploughman ; a cultivator. 
Hat, . . + » » «| Ashop, 
Hath » . . . . « | The hand; a cubit, 
Hijri 6, . . +s | The date of the fight to Medina. 
Wistdar, 2 6 1 eV TA partnet 3a sharer, 
Hurbo. . 4 ee TA zing of vegetable; the seed of the plant feny: 
greek. 
Hurl...) ~~. | A tree plantation or reserve, 2 
Hurlo . , . . « « | A Persian water-wheel woiked by one bullock, 
and capable of irrigating from four to five acre! 
of land. 
Huadiir . . 0...) | Head-quarters, y 
fd 2... 4). 4 «| A festival among the Muhammadans, 
Tdgth . . . . « «| The place where festivals are performed, 
Ya . . . . « « {| Duties levied on imported and exported gaods ; ¢ 
Jand-tax, 
Ijirdir , . . . « . | A contractor, or farmer of taxes, 
virnimo, . . + . | Anagreement, 
Inim . . . . . « | Donation; gift; reward; alienated land, 
Inimdir . . . «| The holder of an indm, : 
Trsilarz. =... . | Letter of advice sent with money to a treasury, 
Ishkar . . «=. «ott A low shrub used for dyeing puiposes, 
Ishtihar, or Istihtr. . . | Notification ; protemation: 
Itlanimo . . . . . | A letter of advice. 
Teahar » . . « « « | A deposition; a statement. 
agir . . « » « . | Agrant of land ona service tenure ; an estate. 
agirdir . . . . , | A holder offree land on service tenure, 
faithun. . 4 « + » | Aclod crusher, 
ajik =. . + » 4 «© | A musician; a class of Hindiis who beat the 
dawara, or dium, and perform other offices in 
connection with the Brahman at tharriages, 
deaths, &c, 
Jak. . « + « + «'| A fence built to prevent’ water from destroying 
canal banks, , 
Joma . . « . «+ « } Total revenue, receipts, and credits, 
famibandi. . . + « | Amnual record of land revenue settlement, 
amadir . . . + » | Achief constable, a head man over workmen, 
‘ama-kharch » . « + | Receipts and disbursements, 
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Jami-wastl 
Jambho . 


Janam-patri 


Janio 
Jat. . 
Jana. . 
ai. « 
et 

anny 


ros! 


hangal shikafi 


ha. 
insa 
féb 
or. . 
juir. 
Jumo . 


Kabilo . 
Kabili . 


Kabillint 
Kachahri 
Kacho . 


Kachh Koran 


Kadim , 
Kaid 
Kadi 
Kaifiat . 
Kal. 
Kalfil . 
Kalam . 


Kalay . 
Kalar Thait 
Kahati . 
Kamind 
Kamdiy 
Kandi , 
Kantho, 


Karir . 
Kariwo, 
Karaadir 
Karba , 
Kiirdir . 


Kardari. 
Karélo , 
Kario « 
Kasar . 
Kashtgir 
“Kasi. 


Kasid . 
Kiso. 





Abstiact of collections and disbursements. 
An oil-seed (the Zruca sativa). 

A horoscope, 

The sacied Biahminical thread, 

A Musalinan Sind: peasant ; a camel-diiver, 
A pilgrimage. 

Barley (the Hordenm hexastichon), 

Month of May, 

A state barge, as used by the Mirs of Sind, 
Cutting of trees and biushwood on canal banks, 
The tamarisk (7) Orientals), 

Sot; kind; species. 

A land mensure equal to about halfan acie, 
Total sum, 

A grain; Indian millet (Sorghem vulgare). 
Friday, 


A deed ; a title deed. 

Applied to Government fields taken up for cul- 
tivation, cy 

A deed of agieement ; commonly an agreement 
to take up a field, 

Commonly pronounced as Kacheri ; office ; cout 
of justice, 

Literally unripe, raw; alluvial land thrown up by 
the river Indus. 

‘To measure land, 

Old; ancient, 

Imprisonment 3 captivity, 

A prisoner, 

Information ; report. 

A kind of giass or 1ush giowing in marshy ground, 

A distiller, a publican. 

A pen; a slip or young plant; paragraph; a 
section, 

Salt land, 

A very salty soil (Upper Sind), 

A soil impregnated with salt, 

‘The sugar-cane 

Seivant of a zamindiir; an agent, 

A thoin bush, * 

A border ; bank ; shore ; the land adjacent to the 
edge of the Rann of Kachh, 

An agreement ; compact ; promise, 

A watchman of grain or ficlds, 

A debtor, 

Straw or stalk of jude and da/ri, 

A native revenue and judicial officer (see Miikh- 
tyaikar), 

A Kardar’s court or office, 

A vegetable (the A/omordica charantia). 

A nariow water-couse, 

A saving; a gain, 

A zamindir ; a cultivator, 

A small cut from n branch canal; a drains 9 
water-couise, 

A unner ; a messenger. 

One-sixtieth part of a kharwir {a diy measute), 
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Kati. . « » « « | The autumn crop; name of 9 month, part October 
and part November, 


Kaub . . . « « « | Akind of giass fiom which roofing mats are made, 

Kauntal . . . + . | A feiry boat. 

Kazi. «ee 6 6+ | A Muhammadan Jaw officer, 

Kéti. . 4). « » « | Anisland ina river, 

Khahuri . . . «| A dry ciumbling kind of soil, 

Khanit. . . . + « {| Alms; charity, 

Khanitdir, . . . «| One to whom land, portion of produce, or cash 
allowance is given for charitable purposes, 

Khajar » «+ « » « } Banen land; sterile soil, 

Khalisi. . . .) .) . | A lascar, 

Khilso, . . . + . { Land paying assessment to Government; opposed 


to alienated land. 
Khamosh . « « + . | Anursery bed prepaied for rice cultivation in the 


Indus Delta, 
Khamrio . . . « . | A canal digger, 
Khon . . . « + «| A reed grass from which rough mats for canal 


J ., bens ae made. 

Khin,s 6 + + 4 6 mine ; pit: quarry, 

Khando ww. LA Tedgers'a head in a ledger, 

Khan-bahiidw, Khan-saheb; Titles usually conferred on Muhammadan or 
Parsi officers of certain standing, in considera. 
tion of their official position, 


Khapir, . . « + «| Akind of venomous snake (the Sevéab dysonata), 

Khay . . . « « . | Alkelis potash ; the name for a salt-water Jake in 
the Delta, which dries up quickly, 

Khira-chiniha, . . . | Soda 

‘Khavibo . . « + «| Unassessed waste; literally ‘bad land,” 

Kharchs «© + « » « | Expense; expenditine } consumption, 

Kharif. . . . + « { Autumnal crops, 

Khao. . + . + « | A place where grain is collected in the fields after 


harvest for division, 
Kharwar (01 Kham). . | A measure of grain, varying from 1680 to 1840 lbs, 


Khas . . + « « « | A crop in which no grain forms on tho stalk ; 
seedless ; fruitless, 

Khasro. . + . « + | Fieldbook of land measurement, or recotd of 
crop-measurement 3 a rent-roil, 

Khatédir . . . » « | A person having a separate heading to himself in 


the Tapadir's ledger ; the owner of a separate 
, estate or field, 


Khiti . . « . + » | Canal clearance, 
Khito.. 1. 2. 8 «fA ledger 3 a head in a ledger, 
Khau . . . . « «| Asmall timber tree (the O/ca cuspidaia) only found 


in the hills ; the wood is hard and tough, 


Khazanehi A treasurer, 


Khadino . «© . » «| A treasmy, 

Khénju. . . 4 + + | Astump ofa free stuck in ashoal ofa river 5a snag. 

Khési . «© 5. + « | A kind of parti-coloured cloth made in Sind, 

Knee. «6 ee | A held, 

Khot . . » . + « | Loss; defalcation; deficit, 

Khuhido . . . . + | The cut in the side of a canal in which a water- 
wheel works. 

Kin, . + + « + + | A wooden shovel or board drawn by bullocks, 
when employed in putting up large embank- 
ments, 


Kip 4 . + + + «| A camel fodder plant (the Leptadenia facgue- 
montiana), 
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Kiar . 
Kist 


Kist-bandi 


Kist-war (or Kishtwav, 


Kochho 


Kodar . 
Koh 
Kohistin 
Kolib . 


Kot. . 
Kotir . 
Kotiyo . 
Kotwal , 
Kubo . 
Kuhio , 
Kumbh . 
Kumbhar 
Kini. 
Kir. . 


Labiro . 
Litdawa 
Ink: 
Landhi . 
Lipo , 


Lat. . 
Leb. 
Lund , 
Lit. . 


Machhwo 


tho, 
Mahle , 
Mai. 
Mafidir, 
Mahiijan 
Mahant. 
Mahsil . 
Mahsili 


Makai . 
Mokiin . 


Makita or M: 


Mal, . 


Sse lS eae el Sete ele 


’ 


akiido 





The wild caper (Capparis aphyla), 

An instalment of revenue or money, 

Fixing dates of instalments. . 

Division of Jands by the Settlement Depaitment, 

A piece of land set aside for the pastmage of 
village cattle, 

A spade; a hoe, 

A measure of distance of about 2 miles ; alos, 

A hill district. 

A marsh ; a lake ; a depression in the land where 
water lodges. 

A fort. 

A peon on the Tapadii's establishment, 

A native coasting vessel, 

A magisterial officer, 

A dome; a cupola; a tomb, 

An axe; a hatchet, 

A deep natural pond, 

A pottel, 

A water lily (the Mymphaa pubescens). 

A deep canal, 


Harvest, 

Resigning of land, 

The tamarisk (7. Zudica). 

Wages for reaping. 

A mountain pass, 

One hundied thousand, 

A building made of brushwood and thatched with 
grass ; a shed, 

Shae of the crop paid by a cultivat to the 
zamindér after the Government assessment has 
been satisfied ; these zamindiii sights, or dues, 
are not now in force in all parts of Sind, 

Silt ; deposit in canals, 

A flood ; inundation, 

A kind of snake, 

Plunder ; waste, 


A small boat, 

A pulse (the Phasealis radiatus), 

Block of buildings or quaiter of a town; an 
insect injurious to mangoe trees, 

Exemption ; remission fiom rent and tax {land}, 

The holder of a revenue fice grant, 

A Hindii merchant; a respectable [Lindi dealer ; 
also used of the collective Hindi community 
in a village. 

The head man of a religious establishment of the 
mendicant order of Hindiis, 

Tax ; customs; rent; duty on goods, 

Formeily applied to land which paid rent in 
money when the daf/ai system was in force ; 
Garden ciops ; vegetables, 

Tadian coin, 

Portion of a deh; parish ; an estate, 

A contract, 

Property ; wealth; cattle, 
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Malik . . + . « . | Lord; master; a title given to the chief of’a 
Baloch tribe. 

Mii. . + . . « | Agardener, 

Maikéno . . . . . | Propriety; applied to a zamindar’s levy on 
ciops in virtue of his owning the soil, being one 
of the rights appetaining to Lipo. 

Mimil. . . . . . | A tenure by which land was held, the Govern- 
ment rent being remitted in consideration of 
services to be performed in cultivation, 

Mamildir. . . . . | A holder of a small giant of land for village or 
other service. 

Mamili. . « . « « | Customary ; a sé grant, 

Man. . + . + . | Also called “maund;” a weight or measure 

ual to forty sess, 

Mangh (or Magh). . A Hindi month (January—February), 

Manjit. . Madder. 


Mip ... .. . | Meame 

Masin. . . . » . | Aplace where Hindiis burn theix dead, 
Mashilchi, . . . . | A torch-bemer, 

Masiiit . » . « . | Intovicating dings, 

Miso . . + « + « | One-twelfth of a sofa. 

Mater. , «© . +. | A pulse (the (Zathyrus sativits), 

Mati . . « « « «| The jar, on earthen vessel on which a fisherman 


Aoats in the river when eae, the pada fish. 

Maura...) . +). | (4dy.) Hereditary ; thus a maurasi hari is a tenant 
who has by purchase or otherwise acquired a 
right to hold certain lands in perpetuity, subject 
to the payment of a certain sum of money, or 
of a share of the produce as quit-rent (called 
Lipo) to the original owner of the land, that is 
to the zamindar. (See Hari,) 

Mayid. . - . « «| A fixed period appointed for anything, as in a 
summons for the person summoned to appear. 

Mazkwi . . . + «| A éivil cout messenger, 

Mehnatino, .» . » . | Price of labour; wages; remuneration for trouble 
orfabour incurred or undergone, 

Mékhzant. . . « . | Processof putting pegs in beds of canals to make 
the length for clearance, 

Mélo (or Méro). , ~[Afoin —, 

Me. . 2. + 6 + | Pullers emth. 

Methi . . . | The plant feniigreck ( Zrigonedlia fenugrecum), 

. | Heritage, patiimony, ? 


Mirls . . 6. 
Mirbahir . os, A tbe of boatmen and fishermen, 
Misl . . File of papers, or correspondence, 


Mistri (or Mestri), . A subordinate employed in supervising o work ; 
‘ a native overseer, 

Mochi. . « . 2 . | Aworker in leather, 

Modikhino . , » . | A pantry; the Commissariat Department; the 
supplies necessary for an atmy, 

Mok . . . , » « { Surface irrigation from canals by natural overflow. 

Moki . . es Land liable to surface irrigation from canals by 
natural overfiow. 


Mot... . 6. « «| Akind of pulse, 
Muchilko .. . » . | Recognizance bond. P 
Muhino . . , + «| Tribe of boatmen and fishermnen, 
Muhri . , . . » «| Aputse (the Phaseolus aeons eeane: 
« Mujiwor , . . + . | A servant or sweeper of a Muhammadan temple 


or shrine, 
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Mujrar, 
Mukhidem 
Mukhi . 


Miikhtyarkar 


Mikhtyir-nimo 


Munafiditr 
Mung . 
Munshi, 


Musifirkhina . 


Musammitt 
Mutafarko 
Mutasarfi 
Mutédir 


Muth (or Mush 


Muto, . 


Nadar . 
Nadari , 
Nahwar 
Nai, . 
Naib . 


Naib Dattardar 


Naik 
Nakédar 
Nako , 
Naksho . 


Ningli . 
Nio. . 


Nipat . 
Nare| 


Nii. 
Nas, 


Natt. 
Nizar . 
Nozariino 
Nikaih , 
Nilim . 


Nirw 
Nuwar. 


Nunari, 


Oliro . 


Nirkh, (or Nurkh) 


i) 


Allowance or deduction in account; credit in 

+ account, 

A head man among labourers ; 0 Ieaseholder ; 2 
farmer, 

Head of the Hindi community in a village; the 
head of the Khwaja sect of Muhammadans at 
Karachi, 

Chief native revenue and judicial officer in a 
talfika, 

A power of attorney. 

A shaier in Government revenue, 

A kind of pulse (the Phaseolus mungo), 

A vernacular clerk, 

A rest-honse for native travellers, (Sec under 
Dharamsala, and Seriii.), 

A title prefixed to the names of women, 

Miscellaneous, 

Share (enjoyment or ight), 

Lessee $ contractor. 5 

A fistful ; a handful of anything, 

A limp sum; a kind of grain contract formerly 
in use in Sind, 


An insolvent, _ 
Insolvency, 

New land ; virgin-soil, 

A hill or mountain torrent. 


A deputy. 

The daftardar’s deputy, 

A grade in menial sevice above the rank of 

Peon. 

A toll-gatherer ; a receiver of customs or other 
transit dues, 

A toll-house, 

A map, a statement. 

A kind of grain (the Z/ensine coracana), 

Land flooded by the river, which after the sub-+ 
sidence of the inundation waters is left covered 
with deep fissures, FS 

A. newly-dug erie, or braich canal. 

A charfia, or Iage water-wheel, worked by one 
camel or two bullocks, 

A, drill for sowing seed. 

A tract along which salt water passes in the 
Indus Delta, 

A station where transit dues were formerly pay- 
able under native rule, 

An officer of a civil court ; 9 bailiff. 

Customary fee or present. F 

Maninge (Muhammndan). 

An auction, 

A rate or market price. 

Indigo. 

A place where salt is manufactured by straining 
water through baskets of salt earth, 

One who manufactures or sells salt. 





A rest-house or inn, 
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Pabban. . . « » » | Akind of lotus plant (the Melumbdinm speciosum), 

Pachindo, . » » « | Base of asand-hill.» 

Pido . . . . . «| A block of houses in a large town; a division or 
quarter of a town, 

Poghor. » « + + » | Salary; pay. 

Pogt . . + + + » | One who tacks thieves or runaways by their 
footmarks, 

Pagri . . « 6 «© » | Atwban, 

Pohar » . « » « « | A watch of three hours, 

Pahhin, . . » « « | Ashirt. 

Paho . . . » « «© | Village.oad; foot-path ; line marked on land for 
measurement, 

Pil. . 4 + « « «| One-thind of a pice; in Upper Sind a Aéso, or 
giain measure, of which sixty go to a kharar. 

Paiddish . «3 « . .« | Produce (of land). 

Paimiish . . . . . | Survey ; measurement of land. 

Pakki . . . » | A firm rich soil fit for any crop, 

Tako . . . « « « | High land above the river floods, 

Palki + oe oe « «| A palankin, 

Palo . . . . « » | A fish met with in the Indus from which Govern- 


Pan (gr Pana) 
Panch . 
Panchiit . 


Pandit. . 
Panjirl. , 


Pankini 
Pankho, . 


Panth . 
Pardo . 
Paovit 
Partél , 


Parwiino 
Pat. . 
Patan. 
Patédir . 


Patel 
Pati. 


Peho . 
Peat. 
Peéwadhi 
Péro, 


Péshgi 


Peshiish (or Peshkash) 


Peshras. « 





’ 
’ 








ment deiives a revenue at the rate of one-third 
of the produce ; the ‘ Hilsa” of the Ganges, 

A grass known as the Zypha elephantina growing 
in the Indus Delta, 

An influential Ilindi: among a society of Hindi 
merchants, 

Arbitation; a popular jury; a committee of 
arbitratois, 

A leaned Hindi. 

The yoke or cross stick placed on the necks of a 
pair of bullocks. 

Matting made fiom the faz or Zana grass, 

A large fan; a kind of mat made of reeds or 
flags uscd for roofing pw poses, 

A sect, 

A screen, 

A washerman, 

A test ; the proving the correctness of an excaya- 
tion account, or of land measurement by means 
of a fresh survey, 

A written order, 

An open bare plain; 9 waste, 

A feiry, 

One who enjoys a share in Jand for which he 
holds a lease, 

A head village officer holding a seri graut, 

One-fourth of a Zoya, 

A lease. 

A land-measurer. 

A quarter of anything, such as grain, &c,; the 
weight of four annas, 

A platform on which watchers of crops sit, 

An irrigation wheel worked by the feet, 

A tuacker of footsteps. (See Pagi.) 

The impression of a foot on the ground, 

An advance, 

A poll-tax. 

A late spring crop, 
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Pharho . 
Phori . 
Phuti , 
Pifido . 
Pinki . 
Pir. . 
Pirzido . 


Pis (or Phis) 


Pokh 
Postin . 


Potkhitédir 


Prohit . 


Pola. . 
Pujfiro . 
Pani. . 


Pusht-ba-pusht 


Pust. 
Rabi. 
Rais, 


Raiyat . 
Raiyati . 
Raj. 


Rija. 
Rakab . 
Rakam . 
Rakh . 
Rakha « 
Rambo , 
Bint . 

apes 
Ravid . 
Rati, « 


Riziniimo 
Reli. 
Reznémo 
Rubkirt 


Sadiipini 


Sadavirt 
Seg. . 


Sahanjiro 
Sahar. 


Sahib (or Sa 


Sailab (or Selap) 
Sailabt (or Sel&pi) 


heb) 


fa. Ce Ce arg Sd ses 





The hog-deer (the Cereus porcinus), 

A name for alluvial soil in Upper Sind. 

A cotton pod, 

A footman ; a foot soldier, 

One-fourth of a Zoya 

An old man ; a Musalmiin saint. 

The sou or disciple of a Pu, 

A species of fan-palm found in parts of Sind ; from 
its leaves, mats, 1opes and baskets are made, 

Sowing ; cultivation ; a crop. 

A winter coat. 

Sub-occupant of a survey-field, 

‘The family priest who conducts all the ceremonials 
and sncrifices of a house, 

Adoration ; idolatrous worship. 

A woishipper of the river ; a worshipper. 

(See Kuni.) 

From generation to generation, 

The poppy plant, 


Winter or spring crop as distinguished from 
“Rharif” 

A. chief; landed gentleman; head of -an old 
family, 

A subject ; a tenant, 

Applied to land subject to Government assessment, 

A body of peisons of any particular trade or 
class in the community. 

A king 5 a prince, 

Rate of Government assessment. 

An item in accounts, 

A grazing and timber preserve, 

A forester ; a timber preserve, 

A chisel ; a grass scraper, 

A queen, 

A hard clay soil, 

A. receipt } acknowledgment, 

Name of a weight used in weighing precious 
stones, pearls, and precious metals ; the elghth 
part of a médso; mildew ; smut, 

A deed of compromise. 

Moveable sand-hills in the desert tract, 

A day-book, 

State; condition } circumstance, 


Applied to a field which enjoys a supply of water 
all the year round, 

Alms or food distributed daily to the poor. 

Discovery of a portion of stolen property ; a trace 
by which Property is found, 

The horse-radish tree, 

A harrow, 

A lord; a master; a respectful title for European 
gentlemen, 

Natural overflow of water from floods or inun- 
dation, 

(dqj,) Wet, soaked, or thoroughly moist as ap+ 
plied to land, 
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Sair (also spelt Sayer) 


Sais, 6. ee 
Salimi. 2 1 se 
San. 1 e 
Sanad_. 

Sanghiio . 
Sar. . . ’ 
Suaf .o. . 6 
Saiai (or Seiti) 


Sarak (or Sadak) 
Smbavihkar . 


Sarisari; 6 1 ee 
Sakdr. . 2 1s 
Sarkfiri. .. 
Sar-darakhti . 





Sarhad . 
Sardar. . 
Sorhia. . 
Sarpanch . . 
Sar-shumari 


Sarson®, . 
Satmi. . 
Siwan . 
Siwink, . 
Sawini pini 


Sawh . 1 1 6 fe 
Saziwalkfr. . . 
Sek. . se ee 


S&. . 1 ge 
Gerlshtndir, “. 1 
S&l. . 6 ene 


Séridir. . 
Seth. . - 
Shituki . 
Shijro . « 
Shiki. . 
Shikiirgah . 
Shikiimahi 
Shoro . 
Shorai . 
Sido. 
Sim. 


Sinni (or Sunni)... 
Sipthi. » 2 ee 
Saas 
SirBuland. . . . 


Sitiphal . 6. 











A haow; miscellaneous revenue not derived 
fiom land. 

A groom ; housekeeper, 

A slope. 

A year ; age ; era, 

A deed of grant ; a lease, 

Name of the season when water subsides, 

A reed-giass (the Arundo karka), 

A banker ; a money lender. 

A 1est-house for tiavelleis. 

Ahigh road. : 

The manager of an estate for minors by an ad- 

k ministiator, 
velage 3 proportion. 

The Govenment 3. the State. 

Belonging to the Government, 

Frit from trees, 

A boundary ; a border. 

A headman ; a chieftain, 

A species of mustard (Sinapis glauca), 

Chief umpue or 1eferee, 

A poll-tax formerly levied on Musalmin artificers ; 
it janged fiom 2 to § rupees per annum, 

Mustard seed (Sivapis rantosa), (U. Sind.) 

A division ; a dividend. 

Name of a month, July—August, 

Taundation season. 

Applied to land which enjoys water during the 
annual 1ise of the river, 

A mounted policeman, or horseman, 

A canal supervisor. 

Light clay land not flooded but percolated by 
water, 

A weight of 80 tolas, or 2 lbs, avoirdupois, 

The head native officer of a cotfrt of justice, 

A.grant of land formerly conferred on patels in 
yetuin for general service done as heads of 
their respective villages, 

One holding a sé grant, 

The head of a native firm or banking house, 

A rich merchant ; a moneyed man, 

Field plan ; a genealogical tree, 

A hunter ; a sweeper (also called Daphér), 

A park foi confining animals of the chase, 

Fisheries in 1ivers, streams and ponds. 

Saltpetra, 

A saltpetie manufacturer, 

The cold season, 

A term used for the water which percolates or 
oozes through the soil, as for instance through 
bandhs duiing the inundation, 

The Crotolaria juncea; a cordage plant from which 
ropes and fishing gear are made, 

A soldier ; a sepoy, 

Main channel of the river in the deep stream, 

Literally ‘ the lofty-headed ;” a title given by a 
rulimg power as a mark of distinction. 

The custaid apple (A#ona sguaniosa). 
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Sochi 
Sodho 
Sridh 


Suk . 
Sukho 


Suph 
Sut 


Takibi (or Takiini) 


Taker 
Tak 


Takid 
Taksim 
Talio 
Tali, 
Taluko 


Tapal 


Tapadar 


Tapo 
Tarbuz 


Tarif 
Tasar 


Tasdile 
Tewar 


Tha; 


. 


Thakbast 


Thikur 


Thakurdwiro 


‘Thali 


Thanédir , 


Thino 


’ 


Thikdir 
‘Thoriiint 


Timar 


Tir (or Til) 


Tirghati 


Told 


Tosha-khiina 


Toto 
Toyo 
Tudo 


’ 


‘ 


Tukhamzadi 


’ 


b 








A Hind& shoemaker, 

A tube of Rajputs in the Thar and Parker district, 

A. ceremony in which food and water me offered 
to the deceased ancestors of the saciificer, 

A name for the blasting hot wind of the desert, 

Bhang prepaed from the Carnaby sativa as a 
draught, 

An apple, 

A kind of catton cloth made in Sind and used for 
houseiing, 


Money advanced for cultivation. 

A hill; 9 mountain, 

A hard dark-coloured soil containing little or no, 
sand, hard to plough up, but considered suit- 
able for rice cultivation, 

A reminder ; warning ; injunction, 

Dividing the shae of a part-owner in a survey 

eld, 

A tank ; pond ; reservoir of water. 

A tract of ground between two hills. 

Subdivision of a division of a district inf the 
revenue charge of a Mikhtyirkar. 

The post 3 mail, 

A stipendiary accountant and collector of the 
revenues of a group of villages called a /afo, 

pibdiicen of a faluko containing one or moie 

CaN 

A musk-melon. 

A summary or abstract of accounts, 

A kind of ‘cloth made from silk, the produce fa 
partictlar worm (the Bombyx paphia). 

Attestation, 

A kind of wood giowing in the Indus Delta, (the 
Sonneratia acida), 

A cheat; impostor ; deceiver, 

A settlement of the boundaries of zamindars! 
estates, 

A lord; master; chief; title of a head man 
among the Sodhas, : 

A Hindii temple in which idols are kept, 

A, flat dish 3 a plate, 

Hend police officer at a tana, 

&. police station, 

A. contractor. 

A. cracked soil often seen near the river with 
gxent fissures in it, 

A camel fodder plant (Avscennia tomentosa). 

An oil seed (the Sesame Indicum), 

A. mak where three boundaries join, 

A rupee weight. 

A store-room ; a place where objects of curiosity 
or value, not in daily request, are kept 

Loss; deficit, 

One-fomth of a Adso, about 4 sérs. 

A mound of earth or rubbish in canals, 

Applied to land in which the seed has perinatal 
but withered from drought shortly afterwards, 
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Udisi . . . . . « | Akindofieligious mendicant among the followers 
of Nanak Shih, 

Umidwiio. . . «. «| A candidate; an expectant. 

Urad . . . . «© «| Akind of pulse (the Phaseolus radiatus), 


Vahi . . . . . « | Anaccount book. 

Vahi . . . . . «| A watchman for ciops; a small piece of guden 
near a weil, 

Vah. . . 6 « + » | Acanal. 


Vaholo. . : An adze, 
Vakil . . A pleader, 
Vainio. . . A banya ; a shop-keeper. 


Vito . . » | A cattle-pen ; a melon bed, 

Varsiirc, « + » | The rainy season, 

Vasiyat-enamo . . . « | Wall; deed of gift. 

Vasti (or Vasi}), . . . | A village or hamlet, 

Vasuli. . . + « + | Acollection of money, 

Vaun . . « . » «+ | The colton plant, 

Vegiomil . . . . Property given in exchange, or in lieu of that 
stolen, 

Veswo. . » « « + | The 2oth part of a diga, 

Visfis. . «© . + + | The 2oth part of a veswo, 


Wado . » . » «| Flead man of a village or of a tribe; a large 
landed proprietor, 
Wah (see Vah), 


Wahu... « «© « | Adaanch of the Indus which again rejoins it; 0 
bianch canal. 
Wangi. . . . « « | Awater comse taken fiom a hill stieam, or an 
auxiliniy irigational cut or channel to a large 
water course, 
‘Winto . « «| Ashate ; 4 portion, 

» «| Sand, 

. «+ | Sandy or applicable to soils, 
Wasi. . 


‘ A hamlet ; a village. 
Wasiyat-niin o 


\ | Awill 


Vadist. . . . . «| A memorandum; a list, 


@bit . . . . « «| A measmter; na person employed to assist the 
tapadfi in crop measurements, 

Zabt, «+ « « | Land measuing ; confiscation, 

Zobli . . « « | Attachment. 

Zamiinat-nat 10 + «+ | Aseeuvity bond, 

Zomindir . » «| A landed Proprietor a landowner, 

Zamindari . + «+ | An estate held by one person or by several con- 
Jointly ; the office and rights of a zamindar, 

Zarit. + . . « . | Cultivated Jand, 

Zaurak . 5 . . . . | A large kind of boat used on the Indus, 

Zer-darakhti . . . , | Vegetables and produce of land as opposed to the 

fruit of trees, 

Zilo « 5 « « 5 . | A district ; a collectorate, 








Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday . 
Saturday 
Sunday , 


January 
February 
March , 
April. 
May, . 


id ’ 
uly. . 
“Atust | 
September 
October 
November 
December 
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Days of THE WEEK. 


‘ume, 
Chhanchar. 
Achar. 


: ] Khamis. 


Monrus oF THE YEAR. 


Magh. 
Phagan, 
Chet, 


s 
8 
mz 
> 


7 Akhir, 
Swan, 
Bado, 
Asu, 


Kati, 
Nahri (or Manghir). 
Poh, 


‘ 
. 


3M 3 


goo 





x 
XL 
XIL 
XXIIL 
Ix, 
XVII 
XVI 
XI 
VI. 
XXIV. 
XXV. 
XXVI 
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PrincipaL Roasp Rovurgs IN Sinp, 


Routes, 


Hyderabad to Rahim-ki-bazir . 
Hyderabad to Wango Bazdr. 
Hyderabad to Rohri. . . 
Tlyderabad to Umarkot . 

Jacobabad to Kelat (wa Mula vais). 
Jacobabad to Quetta (vid Bolan pass) . 
Jacohabad to Kashmor (v/@ Tangwini), 
Karichi to Shah Bildwal (Kelat State) . 
Kariichi to Kotri (vid Tattat). , 4 
Karachi to Kelit (vid Las Béla) , 7 
Karachi to Lakhpat (Kachh Bhij) . , 
Karachi to Sehwan (by hill road). , 
Kotrl to Bula Khan’s Thina (Kohistan) 
KotitoSehwan . . ee ee 
Larkiina to Shik@rpur 5 1 ww 
LiikiinatoSukkur 2 6 5 4 6 6 
LiskinatoJacobabad. « . 1 4 
Rohri to Sabzalkot (Bahiwalpur State). 
Schwan to Lirkina . . 4. 
Shikarpur to Khairo Garhi . 
Sukkurto Kashmor . . . 

Sukkur to Jacobabad oo. . 

Tatta to Kéti-bnndar . . 

Umarkot to Nagar Pirkar . , 
Umarkot to Rahim-ki-bizir. . . 6 , 
Umarkot to Jaisalmir boundary (vid Khipra) 
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Administration, civil, of Sind, 65 ef seg. 

Administration, method of, in the 
Frontier Distiict, ryr ; Wala D. C., 
185; Hyderabad Collectointe, 227 ; 
Hyderabad Talika, 242; Jeiruck 
D. C,, 308; Kaiichi Collectorate, 
332; Kmachi Talika, 347 ; Khanpu 
State, 427; Kohistan District, 4475 
Larkana D.C. 4793 Meha D, C., 
526; Naushahro D. C,, 609, Rohti 
D, C, 660; Sehwan D. C., 761; 
Shahbandar D, C., 750; Shiki pur 
Collectoiate, 772; Sukkur and Shi- 
kiipm D. C, 810; Tanda D. C, 
564; Thar and Piikar Police 
Superintenderfey 854. 

Agrioulture, m Sindh generally, 85 in 
Piontier District, 170 5 Iai D. C,, 
215; Ilydeiabad ‘Talika, 249; Jei- 
ruck D, Cy, 3163 Karachi Talika, 
346 ; Khaiipur State, 426; Kohistin 
District, 448; Litkina D. C,, 492 5 
Mehar D. C., $34; Naushahio D, C,, 
628; Romi D. C., 669; Sehwan 
D. C,, 7145 Shahbandar D, C., 759; 
Sukkur and Shikiipur D. C., 820; 
Tanda D, C,, §70; Thar and Pika 
P, S., 859. 

Ali Murid Khan, of Khairpur, (See 
Mir Ali Mmad,) 

Amil population of Sind, 93. 

Animal kingdom in Sind, 14. 

Animals, wild and domestic, in Fontier 
District, 168 ; IAl# D, C., 192 ; [lyder- 
abad Talika, 238; Jeiruck D. C., 
298 ; Kaachi Taltika, 344 ; Khaispur 
State, 426 ; Kohistin, 446; Larkana 
D, C, 472; Mehar D.C, 521; 


Naushahro D. C,, 602 ; Rohri D. C., 
654; Sehwan D, C., 693; Shah- 
banda D. C., 745; Sukkur and Shi- 
kaipur D, C., 805 ; Tanda DC. §58; 
Thai and Paikar Police Superinten- 
dency, 850, 

Arghun dynasty in Sind, 29, 30, » 

Arsenal military, at [ydeiabad, 257 ; 
at Karachi, 358, 


B, 


Baghar (or Baghiar), natwal branch 
of the Indus, 286, 

Bajri, cultivation of in Sind, 10, 

Bambura, iuins of, 123, 323, 

Bandar Vikar, (See Ghorabii.) 

Bandhs (Bunds o1 iaised banks) in 
Fiontia Distiict, 158; m Rolui 
D. C,, 651; Sukkur and Shikarpur 
D, C,, 800, a 

Bangalows (district and tiavellers) at 
Abdu, 117 ; Alahyai-jo-Tando, 119 ; 
Amti, 120; Badin, 123; Bakifni, 
498; Bangu Kathoro, 498; Chak, 
149; Chausul, 498; Dadu, 150; 
Daulatpii, 152 3 Dokii, 498 ; Caheja, 
177; Gahi Yasin, 178 ; Ghaibi D&io, 
179, 498 ; Ghiito, 179 3 Ghotki, 1815 
Tala (New), 224 ; Halani, 225 ; [Tue 
maiyun, 226 ; Ilydeiabad, 257 ; Jei- 
ruck, 326 ; Johi, 327 3 Kambnar, 329 ; 
Kandiiro, 330 ; Kavichi, 356 ; Katyia, 
418 ; Kotri, 453; Lakhi, 461 ; Lar. 
kina, 502 ; Matar, 507 ; Mehar, 539 ; 
Mirpur (Rohri D, C,), 541; Mirpur 
Khas, §42 ; Moro, 546; Nasiinbad, 
593 ; Naushalno, 639 ; Nawa Déra, 
640; Rato Dio, 643 ; in the Rohri 


‘930 INDEX, 


D.C,, 676 ; Rustam, 681 ; in the Seh- 
wan D, C,, 718; Shahbandar D, G,, 
764; in the Sukkur and Shikapur 
D. C., 823-25 } Tando Muhammad 
Khan, 836 ; Tatta, 839 ; Thari Moh- 
bat, 865; Thiru Shah, 74.3 Thul 
(New), 866; Ubauro, 867 ; Wagan, 
870, 
Bank buildings at Karachi, 335. 
Baran (hill torrent), 109, 445. , 
Batal system, ab formerly prevailing in 
the Naushahro and Kandifiro par- 
“ganas, 615, 
Bégari canal, 155, 157. 
Blood feuds in Kohistin, 450. 
Book Depit (central) goveinment at 
Karachi, 373. 
Bula Khan’s Thaino (Kohistin), 449. 
Bukkur (sland fort) taken by the 
Samma prince, Jam Junah, 28; 
captured by Shih Beg Arghan, 29 ; 
tdken by Nir Muhammad Kalhora, 
32; made over to the British in 
1839, 37 5 jail at, abolished in 1876, 
818, 
Burdig, tribe of, 163, 
Burnes’, Lieut, journey through Sind 
in 1830, 36. 
Burn’ gardens at Karfichi, 356, 


Cc 

Camel saddles, manufacture of, at Jer- 
ruck,’326, 

Canal revenue in the Hyderabad Col- 
lectorate, 230 3 Karachi Collectoiate, 
3343 Shiki pur Collectorate, 775, 

Canals in Sind, general description of, 
16 ; revertue fiom, 100, 

Ganals in Frontier District, 155 ; Hala 
‘D, C, 187; Hydeiabad Talika, 
234 3 Jerruck, D, C., 286 ; Khairpur 
State, 425; Larkina, 464; Mehar, 
D.C, 510; Naushahio, D, C., 595 5 
Rohri, D. C., 646 ; Sehwan, D. C., 
687 ; Shahbandar, D, C., 734; Suk- 
kur and Shikarpur D..C,, 800; Tanda 
D. C., 530; Thar and Parkar P. S., 
845, 

Oantonments (military) at Hyderabad, 
255 ; at Jacobabad, 280 ; at Karachi, 
357- 


*Dattle-pounds at Abdi, 1173; Abid 


al , 
Markiani, 72.; Adalpur, 1185 Alah- 
yai-jo-Tando, 120 ; Amri, 7, ; Arazi, 
1213 Badin, 122; Bélo, 124; Bhan, 
125; Bhian, 2.; Bubak, 146; Cha- 
chra, 149 ; Chelar, 72, ; Chujna, 150 ; 
Dadu, 7%. ; Dakhan, 151; Daro, 7, ; 
Daulatpm, 152 ; Dipla, 153 ; Gadra, 
1763 Gaheja, 1773 Gaji Kuhawar, 
7, ; Garhi Khera, 178 ; Garhi Yasin, 
mb, ; Ghotki, 181 ; Hairo Khan, 185 ; 
Hala (New), 224; Islamkot, 279; 
Jhangar, 283; Kashmor, 418 ; Kat- 
yar, #,; Khairpur Dharki, 439; 
Khaii pur Natheshah, 440 ; Khanpur, 
441 5 Khipra, 442; Kot Habib, 4g ; 
Kotri, 453; Lakhi, 461; Madéi, 
505; Magsi, 2,; Manjhand, 506; 
Matiii, 507; Mehar, 539; Mian 
(Suk, Tal,), 540 ;Mirpur (Roh. D. C.), 
4513 Mitpur Khas, 542 ; Mitti; §45 ; 
Nabisar, 583; Nagar Pirkar, 584; 
Nasarpur, §92; Nawa Dera, 640; 
Panhwari, 641; Rawati, 644 5 Rohri, 
679 ; Singhar, 683 ; in Shahbandar 
D.C,, 751 Shahdadpur, 769 ; Shih- 
Hasan, 770; Sujiwal, 796; Tando 
Bago, 834; Thali Mohbnat, 865; 
Thul, 866; Ubauio, 867 ; Umarkot, 
868 ; Viriwih, 870; Wagan, i, 
Chaoh, a Iindi rulerof Sind, 24. 
Chachnima, 129, 
Ohamber of Commerce (Karichi), estab- . 
lishment of, §9 ; cost of building, 355. 
Gharitable Dispensaries, (See Dispen- 
saries,) fy or cess 
Church Missionary Soolety, branch at 
Hyderabad, with school, 231, 249, 
2563 at,Karichi with church and 
schools, 363. 
Civil Hospitals, (See Hospitals.)- 
Civil and Criminal Courts, generally in 
Sind, 66; in Frontler District, 173 ; 
Hala, D. C, 1973 Hyderabad 
Talika, 2413 Jerruck, D.C., 308; * 
Kandiaro, 330; Karachi, 355, 369; 
Khairpur State, 428; Khipra, 442 5 
Kotri, 453; Larkina, 480, 5025 
Mirpur Khas, 542; Mitti, 5453 
Moro, 546; Nagar Parkor, 584; 
Naushahro, 639; Rato Déro, 6433 
Singhar, 683 ; Sehwan, D. C., 7o2 5 
Shahbandar D. C., 731; Shihdid- * 
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pur, 769; Shikarpur, 789 ; Sukhur, 
828; in Thar and Parker P.S, 854; 
Umarkot, 868. ~ 

“Civil Suits, statistics of, Frontier Dis- 
trict, 167; Hala, D, C., 185; Ily- 
derabad Talika, 2343 Jerruck D. C., 
g08 ; Karachi Talika, 369 ; Liikina 
D.C., 479 ; Mehar D,C., 526; Nau- 
shahro D, C,, 609 ; Rohri D, C,, 6595 
Sehwan D. C., jor; Shahbander 
D. C., 750; Sukkur and Shikarpur, 
810; Tanda D. C,, 5643 Thar and 
Parkar P, S., 854. 

Clifton sanitarium, 357. 

Olimate of Sind geneially, 7 ; of Fion- 
tier District, 158 ; Wala D. C., 190; 
Hyderabad Taliika, 236 ; Hyderabad 
{town), 237, 261; Jerruck D. C., 
291; Karachi Talika, 343 ; Karachi 
(town), 376; Khairpur State, 425 ; 
Kohistin District, 445; Larkin 
D. C., 469; Mehar D. C,, 512; 
Naushahro D, C,, 601 ; Rohri D, C., 
652; Schwan D, C., 690; Shah- 
bandar D. C,, 740 ; Shikdi pur (town), 
99153 Sukkur and Shikirpur D, C., 
803; Tanda D. C., 5575 Thar and 
Parkar P. S,, 848, 

Gode of Civil Procedure (viii. of 1859) 
extended to Sind in 1862, 59, 

Collector's Offloe (Karachi), 368, 

Commerce, (See Trade,) 

Commissioner in Sind, his office, powers, 
&e,, 65. 

onaervancy of river Indus, 59, 277. 

Cotton, cultivation of in Sind, to ; trade 
“in, 107 ef seg, 

Cotton experimental farm at Saliro 
(Hala 1D, C.), 103, 215, 

Cotton Frauds Act m Sind, 61, 102. 

Cotton Frosses (steam) at Karachi, 354~ 
55> 

Criminal statistics, Frontier District, 

“167; Hala D,-C., 196; Hydeabad 
Talika, 241; Jerruck D, C., 307; 
Larkana D. C., 479; Mehar D, C., 
525 ; Naushahro D, C., 608; Roni 
D. C., 659; Sehwan D. C., yor; 
Shahbandar D. C., 750; Sukkur and 
Shikérpur D. C,, 810; Tanda D, 
C., 563 ; Thar and Parkar P, S., 854, 

Cropa, principal, in Sind, 8, 
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i 
Cultivation, methods of, in Sind, 9 sé 
SEYe 


Currency in cireulation dwing the - 


Talpur dynasty, 48, 393. 

Customs Depmiment in Sind, 703 
Karfichi seq-customs revenue, 403 } 
Keti-bandar ditto, 422, 


D, 


Dabba (Dabo), battle of, 43. 

Danbandi system of assessment, de- 
scription of, 619. 

Danna Towers sanitarium, account of, 
51S. 

Daidpotras, tribe of, in Sind, 30, 

Delta of the Indus, 266; climate and 
soil of, 268, 297; grasses in, 268 ; 
that portion in the Shahbandar D, C,, 
726. 

Dhandhs, the Kinjhar, Sonahri and 
Halaji, 291; it Rohii D, C., 6493 
Sehwan D, C,, 690; Shahbanddt 
D. C., 740. 

Dhars, Musalman 1ace of, 439. 

Dhar Yaro, sanitaiium, 513, 

Dharamsflas at Adam-jo-Tando, 118 ; 
Alahyar-jo-Tando, 120; Amni, 2d, 3 
Badin, 123; Bangul Dea, 499; 
Bano, 764; Bélo, 124; Bhiain, 125; 
Bhiria, 126 ; Chacha, 149 ; Chausul, 
1723; Chelir, 149 ; Chor, 72, ; Ditdu, 
150; Dakhan, 1513 Darbélo, 7,3 
Daro, #,; Daulatpur, 152; Dipla, 
1533 Gatha, 176; Gahdéja, 177; 
Garhi Yasin, 178; Gerelo, 499; 
Ghaibi Déro, 179 3 Ghiiro, 7: ; Gho- 
tina, 180; Ghotki, 181; Giduban- 
dor, 1825 Iila, 2243; [aliiniy 225 5 
Hasan Wahan, 499; ILumalyun, 
226; Hyderabad, 251; Islamkot, 
279 ; Jacobabad, 281 ; Jam-jo-Tando, 
251; Jhingar, 283; Jetsuck, 326; 
Jhok, 765 ; Johi, 327; Kakai, 329; 
Kambar, #%.; Kandiiio, 330; Ka- 
rachi, 374; Khairpur Dharki, 439 ; 
Khaipur Juso, 440; Khaupwr, 441 ; 
Kheia Garhi, 172; Khipia, 442; 
Kohistin District, 449; Kot Sultin, 
451 ; Kotri, 453 ; Ladi, 764 ; Laghixi, 
764; Laikpur, 764; Laki, 462 ; Lar- 
kana, 503; Mabrabpur, 505 ; Manj- 
hand, 506 ; Matrii, 507; Mehar, 539 ; 
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Mehar-ke-khu, 172 ; Mira Khan, 499 ; 

Mirpur (Roh. D. C.), 5445 Mirpw 

Batoro, 544; Mupw Khag, $425 

Mitti, 545 ; Moro, 546 ; Mugalbhin, 

347 ; Mugge: Peer (Par Mangho), 343; 

Nabisar, 583; Nagar Parka, 584 ; 

Nasarpur, 592 ; Nasirabad, 593 ; Nau- 

shahro, 639 ; Nawa Déra, 640 ; Nin- 

do Shahr, #%,; Rajo Khanani, 642 ; 

Rato Déro, 643; Rawati, 644; in 

the Rohri D, C., 676; Rustam, 681 ; 

Sangha, 683; Sann, 684; in the 

Sehwan D, C, 718-19 ; Shahbanda 

D. C., 764-65, Shahdidpur, 769 ; 

Shah Hasan, 770; Sujiwal, 796; 

in the Sukkur and Shikirpu: D, C., 

$23-25 3 Tando Bago, 834; Tando 
Muhammad Khan, $36 ; in Tha: and 
Paka P. S, 862; Thari Mohbat, 
865 ; Tharu Shah, 74, ; Thul (New), 

66 ; Ubauro, 867 ; Umarkot, 868 ; 
narpur, 869; Virdwah, 870; Wa- 
gan, 7, 

Disoases of Sind generally, 7 ef seg. 

Diseases prevailing in the Frontier 
District, 160; Hala D, C, 1925 
Hyderabad (town), 261; Jenuck 
D, Cy 2943 Karaich (town), 3753 
Khairpur State, 425 5 Larkana D. C,, 
4713; Mehar D. C., 5135 Naushaho 
D. C, 628; Rohri D. C,, 6535 
Sehwan D, C,, 6925 Shahbandar 
D, C.,, 743 5 Shikarpur (town), 791 5 
Sukkur and Shikirpur D, C., 8045 
Tanda D, C., $58; Tha and Pika 
P.S., 850, 

Digponsaries at Alahyat -jo-Tando, 119, 
214; Bula Kbin’s Thano, 449; Tala, 
214, 2243 Iyderabad, 246, 2575 
Jacobabad, 280; Jeiruck, 314, 326 ; 
Xarichi, 3743 JKéti-handar, 315, 
419; Khipra, 4423 Laikana, 490, 
503; Mehar, 5335 Mitt, 545, 858; 
Mirpur Batoio, 958; Nagar Paka, 
584, 858; Rohri, 668; Sehwan, 
7333 Shikarpur, 8175 Sukkur, 5 
‘Tando Muhammad Khan, 570, 836 ; 
Tharu Shah, 627, 865; Tatta, 315, 
838; Umarkot, 857, 868, 

Dumbki, tribe of, Upper Sind, 164. 

Dundhi, o1 cago boat of the Indus, 
271. 
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Dyeing cloths, method used in Lark- 
fina D. C., 405. 


EB 


Education in Frontier District, 173; 
ali D. C., 2143; Hyderabad Col- 
lettorate, 231; Hyderabad Talika, 

+ 248; Jerruck D. C., 3155 Karachi 
Collectorate, 335; Karachi (town), 
370 e¢ seg.; Khairpur State, 4285 
Larkana D, C., 491; Mehar D.C, 
533; Naushahio D. C,, 628; Rohri 
D. C., 669; Sehwan D, C., 7143 
Shahbandar D, C., 759; Stuka pur 
Collectorate, 777; Sukkw and Shi- 
kdipur D. C., 819; Tanda D, Co 
470; Thar and Parkar P, S., 858, 

Educational Department in Sind, 71 
et seqe 

Eleotrio Telegiaph lines, 
graph lines ) 

Evropean and Indo-European school 
at Karachi, 361. 

Exhibition, industrial, at Karichi, 113. 

Experimental faim at Salaro, 103, 
215, 


(See Tele- 


¥ 


Faira at Aminini, 716; Amir Pir, 
763; Ator, 6743 Badin, 122, 5785 
Bhanot, 220; Bhitshah, 126, 220; 
Bukeia, 147, 220; Bulri, ‘578; 
Chifton (nea: Karachi), 351 ; Darbelo, 
635; Dubarwahan, 674; Gaji Déro, 
535; Ghotki, 674; Hila, 220, 225; 
Halani, 635; Jhimpir, 3213 Jind 
Pir, 680; Jhali, 821; Kaisar Got, 
220; Kambir Ali Shah, 320; Khe. 
tuini, 220; Khinpur, 535; Khuaja 
Khia, 674; Lakhi Thar, 821; Lal- 
Udéro, 220; Matari, 507; Mia 
Patoi, 320; Miin Usman-jo-Kubo, 
763; Manona, 351 5 Mugalbhin, 548 ; 
WNango Shah, 535; Nasarpur, 220; 
Nasir Muhammad, 535 ; Naushahro 
D. C, 635; Pir Nath, 535; Pir 
Patho, 320 ; Pir Vahio, 220 ; Pithora, 
860; Rohri, 674; Sardhira, §84; 
Sehwan, 716; Shah Godro, 535; 
Shah Husain, 716; Shah Inayat- 
ulsh Sif, 763; Shah Nasar, 763; 


. 4 
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Sh3h Panjo, 535; Shah Vakik, 763; 
Shekh Bhirka, 250; Shekh Musa, 
220; Sukkur (Old), 821; Tanda 
D, C., 5783 Tir, 220. 

Fairs, annual, establishment of, by Sir 
Bartle Fiere, §2. 

Female Schools in Hydeiabad Collect- 
orate, 233; in Karaghi, 361, 364, 
3743 Shikdrpur Collectorate, 778. 

Forres in 1144 D, C., 222 ; Hyderabad 
Taltika, 2513 Jerrack D, C., 3225 
Khanpur State, 430; Kotri, 460; 
Larking D. C,, 500; Meher D. C., 
$383 Naushahro D. C,, 637; Romi 
D, C., 676; Sehwan D. C., 720; 
Shahbandar D. C., 766; Sukkur 
and Shikapur D, C., 826; Tanda 
D. C,, 5823; Thar and Parkar P, S,, 
861. 

Fife, Colonel J. G., extracts fiom his 
repait on Sind canals, 16 ef seg, 

Fish of the Indus, 270; of the Habb 
river, 183, 

Fisheries in the Fiontier District, 170; 
Wala D. C., 193 ; Hyderabad Talika, 
2393 Jerruck D, C., 3023 Karachi 
Talika, 343; Larkana D.C , 4723 
Meliav D, C., §24 5 Naushahro D.C,, 
603; Roti D. C., 655; Sehwan 
D.C,, 696; Shahbandar D, C., 747; 
Sukkur and Shikairpur Dy C., 806; 
Tanda D, C,, 60; Thar and Paikar 
P.S,, 851, 

Floods ‘in Frontier Distuict, 1575 Jer- 
ruck D, C,, 290; Lirkana D, C., 
469; Rohri D, C., 650; Shahbandar 
D, C., 7403 Sukiaut and Shikarpm 
D'C,, 798. 

Forests in Sind, number and extent, 
123 manageinent, revenue and ex- 
penditme, 14. 

Foresta in Fiontier District, 168 ; [Tala 
D. C., 193 ; Hydérabad Collectorate, 
231; Hyderabad Talika, 239 ; Jer- 
1uck D,C,, 301; Karichi Collecto- 
rate, 335; Larkana D, C., 4753 
Naushahro D, C., 604; Rohii D, C., 
6543 Sehwan D, C., 6953 Shah- 
bandar D, C., 746; Shukirpur Col- 
lectorate, 776; Sukkur and Shikar- 
pur D, C., 8063 Tanda D, C., 589, 

Forts at Alahyar-jo-Tando, 119 ; Buk- 
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kur, 147; Dyji, 152; Ghaibi Déro, 
179; Hydeaabad, 253, 257; Imaim- 
gath, 264; Kafir Kila, 723; Khair- 
pu Juso, 440; Lairkina, 504; Luiri, 
583; Manora, 3523 Mathélo, 677; 
Mirpur Khas, 543; Réni-ka-kot 
683, 721; Tatta, 841; Umarkot, 


Freemasonry in Iydetabad, 257; Ka- 
wWchi, 385 ; Sukkur, 829. 
Frere, Mr, (afterwards Sir Baitle), his 
administiation of Sind, 52 ; establishes 
Karachi limary and museum, 2,3 
also the Karachi municipality, 543 
turns first sod of Sind railway, 565 
appointed member of the Supreme 
Council, and leaves Sind in 1859, 


Sh 

Frere Hall (Karachi), 58, 367. P's 

Frontier District (of Upper Sind), 
boundaries, mea, &e., 1543 physical 
aspect and canals, 155 ; floods, 1573 
climate and prevailing diseases, 158 ; 
soils and cultivation, 160; population 
and account of the Maziiri, Bardi, 
Khosa and Jakiani tribes, 2d, ; means 
adopted by Geneial Jacob to reclaim 
them, 165; ctime and litigation, 
167; animal and vegetable produc. 
tions, #2.; forests and agriculture, 
170; marntfactines, fisheries, toads 
and administration, #,; education 
and milituy establishments, 173; 
police, revenue (imperial and focal), 
7.3 jigits, 1753 tiade of the dis 
trict, 176, i 


G 
Gaj river, 686,” 
Ganja hills (Hyderabad Collectonate}, 
3) 227. 


Garden giants (of land}, 84, 

Gardens (Government) al Karachi, 358, 

Gazotte, official, of Sind, 62, 390, 

Geology of the Jerruck District, 295. 

Ghar canal, 465, 

Ghiro creek, 286, 

Ghorabari, description of, 419. 

Gisri, military sanitarium, 357, 365. 

Government IIcuse (Karachi), 368, 

Garban, mountain torrent, (See Mali.) 
* 
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Habb river, 3, 183, 444. 

Hajamro, branch of the Indus, 267, 
287, ‘ 

Hakrah, (See Nara Eastern.) 

Hala Deputy Collectorate, area, 
boundaries and sub-divisions, 185 ; 
general aspect, 186; canal system, 
7.3 climate, rainfall and discases, 
190; geology and soils, animal and 
vegetable productions, and fisheries, 
192; population and its divisions, 
1943 their diess, food, character 
and Janguage, 1953 criminal. and 
civil statistics, 196 ; administration, 
canal and police establishments, 7, ; 
revenue, impeial and local, 198 5 

Ssurvey and settlement, 199 ; tenures 
and jigirs, 201; municipalities and 
dispensaries, 21353 education and 
agriculture, 2143 trade (local and 
transit) and manufactures, 216 ; fairs 
and roads, 220; ferries and antiqui- 
ties, 222, 

HAla mountains, (See Khirthar moun- 
tains,) . 

Halaji dhandh, 291. 

Harbour improvement works (Karichi), 
estimate of cost and progress up to 
1866, 107; opposition to scheme 
and stoppage of works, 108; re- 
sumption in 1868, and completion of 
Manora breakwater in 1873, 108, 


13. 

nin Court in Sind, establishment of, 
60, 

High School government at Karachi, 
0. 

pri stations at Dhar Varo, (Mehar 
D. C.), and the Danna Towers (Me- 
har D. C.), 493+ 

. Hindti dynasty in Sind, 23, 139. 

Hindi population in Sind, go ; religion, 
dress, education and character, 91 5 
females, 97 ; burial ceremonies, #2, 

History, early, of Sind, 23 ; of Karachi, 
414; of the Khairpur State, 430; of 
the Shikarpur district, 777. 

Hospitala at Hyderabad, 246, 257; at 
Karfichi, 3753 at Kotri, 453, 7125 
at Shikarpur, 816 ; Sukkur, 817, 828. 
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Hot Springs at Mugger Vir (Vir Man-* 4 
gho), 339 ; at Laki, 690, 

Humiyun (Mogal Emperor) attempts 
the capture of Bukkur fort, 30; in- 
vades Sind in a.p. 1540, though un- 
sucessfully, 31. 

Hyderabad Collectosate, area, divisions 
and general aspect, 226; administra- 
tion, canal reyemte, police, 227; 
revenue, imperial and local, 229; 
forests, 230 ; education, 231 ; various 

- changes in boundaries and area, 232, 

Hyderabad Talika, area, boundaries 
and « sub-divisions, 2343 general 
aspect and canal system, 74,,; climate 
and rainfall, 236; soils, animal and 
vegetable productions, 238; forests 
and fisheries, #%; population and its 
divisions, 239; criminal and civil 
returns, 241 ; administration, police, 
revenue (imperial and local), 242 ; 
survey settlement and tenures, 244 5 
jagirs, 245 ; municipalities and medi- 
cal establishments, 246; jail, 2475 
education and agriculture, 248 ; trade 
and manufactures, 250; fairs and 
roads, 7%. ; ferries, electric telegraph 
and postal lines, 251, 

Hyderabad (town), its position as de- 
scribed by Heddle, 253 ; road com- 
munication, 2553;  cantonments, 
churches, jail, &a, 74.3 lunatic asy- 
lum, 2573; municipality, 258; water 
supply schemes and population, 2603. 
climate, rainfall and prevailing dis« 
eases, 261; manufactures and trade, 
262; tombs of the Kalhora and 
Talpur princes, 74, ; Mir-jo-Tando, 
and history of the town, 264. 


I, 


1 

Thn Simar, the supposed founder of the 
Siimra dynasty, 27. 

Tjéra cess, description of, 614. 

Indus river, description of that portion 
flowing through Sind, 265; the 
Delta, its area and aspect, 266; dif- 
ferent mouths, 266, 272; soll and 
climate of delta, and prevailing winds 
on river, 268; ‘erratic nature of 
stream and present obstructions, 269 ; 

f 
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fish, 2703 boats used on the river, 
2713 the Indus Flotilla, 72; Orien- 
ial Inland Steam Company, 275; 
river traffic by native ciaft, 276; 
conservancy of iiver by special de- 


partment, 277. 4 
Indus Steam Flotilla, 272, 453; traffic 
by, 458, 461, 


Indus Conservancy Department, 277. 

Indug Valley Railway, survey made in 
1871-72, 63 3 progress of, 64. 

Inyerarity, Mr. J, D,, commissioner 
in Sind, alteation of revenue 

; Management, §8; reorganization of 
police establishments, extension of 
education, &e,, 593; Sind railway 
opened, 6a, 

Trrigation in Sind, system generally 
adopted, rg ; various methods of, 17 ; 
resulis of a defective system, 20, 


J. 


Tagob, Inte General John, his connection 
with the Frontier Distiict of Upper 
Sind, 162 ; founds the town of Jaco- 
baba 279 5 and dies there in 1858, 
280, 

Jagirs, under the Talpur and British 
Governments, 45, 47, 49, 59, 82. 
Viigirs, in the Frontier District, 175; 
Tali D, C., 202 5 Hyderabad Taltika, 
2453 Jerruck D, C., 310; Karachi 
Talika, 349; Lirkiina D, C., 486; 
Mehar D, C., §29 ; Naushahro D, C., 
Gas; Rohri D, C., 662; Schwan 
D.C, yoy 3 Shihbandar D, C., 753; 
Sukkur and Shikirpur D, C., 815; 
Tanda D, C., 568; Thar and Parkar 

P, &,, 856. 

Jagirdira of Sind, proclamation by Sir 
Charles Napier to the, 49, 

Tails at Lyderabad, 247, 256 ; Karachi, 
3813 Shikirpur, 817 5; Sukkur, 72 

Jakranis, tribe of, Upper Sind, 164. 

Tamiilis, tribe of, Upper Sind, 164. 

Jam Unar, first prince of the Samma 
dynasty, 28, 

Tatois, tribe of, Upper Sind, 164, 779. 

Terxuck (or Jhirak) Deputy Collectorate, 
area, boundarles and sub-divisions, 
283 j general aspect, 285; various 

‘ a * 


branches of the Indys Rowing thrg 
this district, canal system, 2 
torrents and floods, 290; dhan: 
climate, rainfall, and prevailing 
enses, 291 5 geological nature of 
district, 295 ; animal and vegets 
productions, 298 ; forests and fishes 
301; population and its divisir 
303; the Karmati, Jokia and NY 
rin tribes, 304; Tatta Saiyads, t 
birth, marriage and funeral expen 
306; reduction of these, 307 3 
minal and civil statistics, 2 5 
ministration, civil courts, cal 
pounds and police, 308; rever 
impeiial and local, 309 ; survey, 
settlement, 310; jagirs, 311; mm 
cipalities and medical establishme 
314; education and agriqplt: 
315; trade and manufactures, 3 
fairs, roads, and ferries, 3193 S 
railway, postal lines, and antiquit 
323. : 

Jerruok (Jhirak), town, tempera’ 
and rainfall, 293; municipality 
dispensary, 314, 

Thampti, state barge of the Sind M 
271. 

Jind Pir (or Khwaja Khizr), 147, € 
8a, 

Jokia, tbe of Muhammadans, 4 


447. 
Tuar, cultivation of, in Sind, 10, ( 
Agriculture.) ‘ 
K 


Kaoha plain, 686, 
Kachh, Rann of, situation and ar 


2, 844. 

Kafir Kili at Sehwan, 723, 

Kalan Kot (or great fort), 324, 

Kalhora dynasty in Sind, their + 
313 gradual acquisition of Sind 
its princes, 31 ; Ghulam Shah m4 
Hydeiabad his capital, 333 ¢] 
defeat by the Talpur Mirs, id, ; lig 
the Kalhora princes, 34, , 

Karachi Collectorate, boundaries, d 
sions and aspect, 331; adminis 
tion and police, 3323 revenue ( 
perial and local}, canals and for¢ 
3333 education, &c., 335, ’ 


> 
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Karachi Talika, boundaries, atea and 
divisions, 3383; aspect and hydro- 
graphy, 339; Mugger Peer or {Pir 


Mango), its hot springs and alligators, | 


339; climate and sen-fisheries, 343 ; 
oyster fishery, 7, ; agriculture, the 
Malir district, 346; population and 
administrative establishments, 347; 
revenue, local and imperial, survey 
and settlement, 348; jagirs, mafi 
Grantees, fairs, roads and manufac. 
tures, 349, 

Karachi (town of), its situation, 352; 
mole bridge, native jetty and custom- 
house, 353; the old town— chief 
buildings in different municipal quar- 
ters, 354; military cantonments and 
arsenal, 3573; Trinity and St. Pa- 
trick’s churches and school, 3593 
Eufopean and Indo-Eu opean school, 
361; St. Andrew’s, Christ’s, and St, 
Paul's churches, 363; Church Mis- 
sionary Society and schools, 7. ; 
Napier Bairacks and Gisri Sanita- 
rium, 364; Indo-European telegraph 
offices, post-office, 365 ; Frere Hall, 
Government House, 367; General 
Library and Museum, 74. 3 Collec- 
tor's office and Small Cause Court, 
368; Government schools, 370 ef s27.; 
Central Book Depét, 373; Parsi 
private schools, 374 ; Charitable Dis- 
pensary and Civil and Lock hospitals, 
374 ef seg,; prevalent diseases, climate, 
and rainfall, 376 ; water supply, 378 5 
jail, police, 381 ; population by census 
of 1872, 383 ; freemasonryin Karachi, 
3853 municipality, 7, ; city survey 
and lands enquiry commission, 390 ; 
newspaper press, 74, ; trade under the 
Talpur Mirs, 391 ; trade(sea-borneand 
inland) under British rule, 394, 402 ; 
sea-customs revenue, 403 ; shipping, 

‘ limits of port, rules, dues and fees, 
404; directions for ships in making 
the port, 411; early history of the 
place, 414, ; 

Karlichi harbour, conservator of, 70, 

Karfohi harbour improvement works, 
60, 63, 106, 404, 413. - 

~ Kartchi Industrial Exhibition of 1869, 

113. 


ANDEX. 


Kariiohi municipality, when established, 
385; its organization, receipts and 
expenditure, 386; monthly grants- 
in-aid, paid by, 388 ; boundaries of, 
390. 

Karachi city survey and lands enquiry, 


390. 

Kermiti, tribe of Muhammadans, 304. 

Kasgi system of assessment, description 
of, 618, 

Kéti-bandar, temperature, 293; pre- 
vailing winds, 294; municipality, 
314; dispensary, 3153 sea-borne 
and river trade, 420; customs dues, 
422, 

Khairpur State, boundaries, area and 
divisions, 424; aspect, hydrography 
and chief towns, 425 ; climate, dis- 
eases, soils, and animal and yege- 
table kingdom, #2. ; population, re- 
venue, mode of administration, 426 ; 
education and trade, 428; manufac- 
tures, roads and ferries, 429 ; his- 
tory, 430, . 

Ties, or charitable grants (of land), 

4 . 

Kharif crops in Sind, 9, 

Khédewiri, branch and mouth of the 
Indus, 267. 

Khirthar, range of mountains, their ex- 
tent and elevation, 3, : 

Khosas, a tribe of Upper Sind, 164, 

Khud&bad, a ruined town in Hala D,C., 
223; another in the Sehwan D, C, 
7X. 

rene Khizr (or Jind Pir), 147, 680, 

21. 

Kiaméri, island of, 353. 

Kinjar (or Rhinjhast dhandh, 285, 291, 

Kohistan, boundaries, area and aspect, 
444; principal streams, 2, ; climate, 
rainfall, and animal kingdom, 445 3 
population, revenue, 446; land as- 
sessment, and administrative estab- 
ishment, 448; roads, chief town 
(Bula Ihau’s thins, 449; blood 
feuds, 450, 

Kori, a creek and mouth of the Indus, 
267, 727, 729. 

Kotri, great cholera outbreak af, in 
1869, 692, ’ 

Kukaiwari, a mouth of the Indus, 267, 


INDEX: 


L 


~Lacquered ware of Hala, 219. 

Lakes in Sind, the Manchhar, 4 686. 
(See Dhandhs. ) 

Lakki hills, situation, length and’ de 
yation, 4, 5, 686. 

Lal Udéro, great fair in ala D, C,, 
220, 

Lal Shahbaz, shrine of, at Sehwan, 
924. 

Lond Tenures, (See Tenures.) 

Liirkina Deputy Collectorate, boun- 

\ davies, area and divisions, 462 as- 
pect, 464; hydrography, 1.; floods, 
469; climate, rainfall and diseases, 
3,3 soils, animals and fisheries, 471 ; 
vegetable productions, forests, 475 ; 
population and its divisions, 476; 
character, dress, food, &c., 478; 
criminal and civil statistics, 479 ; ad- 
ministration, civil courts and police, 
ib; vevenne (imperini and local) and 
various modes of assessment under 
Talpur rule, 480; survey settlement 
and rates, 483 ; jfigivs,.486 ; munici- 
palities and medical establishments, 
490 5 prisons, education and agricul- 
ture, 4915 trade and manufactures, 
494; method of weaving and dyeing 
cloths, 495; roads, paper manufac. 
ture, 497; postal lines, ferries and 
antiquities, 500, 

Layiiri river, 339. 

Library and Museum (Karachi), $% 
367, 388. 

Local funds’ establishment in Sind, 69, 

Look IWospitals, (See Hospitals.) 

Lohano caste, in Sind, 93, 

Lunatie Asylum (Kauasji Jehangir) at 
‘Hyderabad,'246, 257; old asylum at 
Lirkéna, 490. 


M 


MBA grants, in Wala D. C, 213; in 
Hyderabad Talfika, 246; Jerruck 
D. Cy 3143 Karichi Talika, 349 ; 
Larkana D, C., 490; Mehar D. C., 
532; Naushahro D, C,, 627; Seh- 
wan, 712; Shihbandar, 758, 

Mahsuli system of assessment, 619, 

A 
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Makli hills, length and elevation, 3, 
285 ; geological features, 295 ; ruined 
témbs upon them, 324. 

Mal (or Bagiina) river, 732. 

Malir distiict, 346. 

Malir river, 339, 445. 

Manchher lake, 4, 686; method of 
catching bids and fish there, 696. 
Manora, suburb of Karfchi, 352; the 
brealwyater, fo8; fair, 352 5 church 

(St. Paul’s), ‘364. 

Manefield, Mr, S,, Commissioner in 
Sind from 1862, improvements in 
revenue and judicial ‘departments, 
60; opened Frere Hall in October 
1865, 1, 

Manufactures of Alahyar-jo-Tando, 120; 
Badin, 123; Bubak, 146; Frontier 
District, 170; Hala D.C., a18, 2245 
Hyderabad Talika, 250 ; Hyderabad 
(town, ) 262; Jerruck D. C., 319, 3275 
Karachi (town), 350 ; Khairpur State, 
429; Livkina D, C., 494; Lirkina 
(town), 504.; Naushahro D, C., 633; 
Rohri D, C., 672, 680; Sehwan D,C., 
755 Shihbandar D. C., 7625; Shik. 
rpur (town), 794; Sukkur and Shik. 
frpur D, C., 821 ; Tanda D.C., 577 3 
Thar and Parkar P, S,, 860, 

Markets at Alahyar-jo-Tando, 120; 
Bhiria, 126; Ilyderabad, 2565 Jer- 
ruck, 326 ; Kandifiro, 330; Karachi, 
354, 3573 Larkana, 503; Mehar, 
5393; Moro, 546; Naushahro, 639; 
Shikirpur, 791 ; Sulkur, 829 ; Tando 
Muhammad Khan, 836 ; Tharushah, 
865. 

Marwar, severe famine in, during 1869, 
63, 

Masum Shah, minaret of, at Sukkur, 
827, 828. 

Maxaris, tribe in Upper Sind, 162, 

Mazjida at ‘Ghotki, 182; Tatta, 841; 
Ubauro, 867, (See Tombs.) 

Mediogl Department (Civil) in Sind, 
73 

Meeanea, battle of, 41. 

Mehar, Deputy Collectorate, bound. 
aries, area and divisions, 508 ; gene- 
ral aspect, 510; canals, 511 ; climate, 
rainfall and ‘diseases, 512; Dhare 
Yiro and Danna Towers hill stations, 
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513; geology and soils, 520; animal | Mokai (or Mukhai) salt lake in the 


and vegetable productions, fisheries, 


521; population and its divisions, | Mugger Peer. 


Thar and Paikar, 850, 
(See Pir Mangho.) 


5243 character, &c., of the people, | Muhammad Kasim SAkifi, the earliest 


civil and criminal statistics, 525 } ad- 
ministrative staff, police, revenue 


known invader of Sind, 24; his un- 
timely end, 25. 


{imperial and local), 526 ; survey and | Muhammad Khin’s Tanda (or the Tanda) 


settlement, 527; jigirs and mafi 
grants, §29 ; municipalities and medi- 
cal establishments, prisons, educa- 
tion, and agriculture, 533 ; fairs and 
roads, 535 ; postal lines, ferries, &c., 
538, 

Mendisants, religious, in Sind, 96, 

Morewether, Sir W. L., Commissioner 
in Sind, police re-organized, and 
revenue and canal departments im: 
proved, 61; Sind Official Gazette 
first published and rural messenger 
post iRtroduced, 62; Manora break- 
water completed in 1873, 64. 

Military cantonments, (See Canton- 
ments.) 

Military establishments at Jacobabad, 
173, 280; at Hyderabad, 255, 261 ; 
at Kariichi, 357,384. 

Mineral productions of, Hyderabad 
Talika, 238; Jerruck D, C., 298; 
Khairpur State, 425 ; Mehar D. C., 
gat; Shahbandar D. C,, 744; Suk- 
kur and Shik@rpur D. C., 808 3 
Tanda D, C., 558; Thar and Par- 
kar P. S., 850. 

Mir Ali Murad Khan, born in 1815, 
430 ; attempts on part of his brothers 
to defraud him, his communication 
with Mr, Ross Bell, Political Agent, 
431; rupture with his brother Mir 
Rustam and subsequent treaty of 
Naunihar, 434 ; his requests to Sir 
Charles Napier, 38, 434; raised to 
the dignity of ‘ Rais,” 38, 435; is 
suspected of fraud in the matter of 
the treaty of Naunahar, 436; his 
conviction and subsequent degrada- 
tion, 53, 437. (See Khairpur,) 

Mir-jo-Tando, near Hyderabad, 264. 

Mission chuich (Christ’s) and schools 
(Karachi), 363. 

Mithrau cénal, 587, 845, ' 

~Mohans (or Mubana) tribe of Sindis, 
2 JOO, 


division, boundaries, area and sub- 
divisions, 548; general aspect and 
canal system, §50; climate, rainfall 
and diseases, 557 ; geology and soils, 
558; animal and vegetable piodue- 
tions, forests, 7; fisheries, 560 ; 
population and its divisions, #.; cha- 
racter, language, dress, &c,, 5623 
criminal and civil statistics, 563 ; ad- 
ministration, 564;  cattle-pounds, 
civil courts and police, 565 ; revenue 
(imperial and local), 566; survey 
and settlement, tenures, 564 ; jagirs, 
568; municipalities and medical 
establishments, 5693 education and 
agriculture, 571; trade (local and 
tiansit), 5745 manufactures, 577; 
fairs, roads and ferries, 578 ; electric 
telegraph and postal lines, antiquities, 
&e., §82. 

Muhammadan invasion and conquest of 
Sind, 24; capture of Nerankot, 
Barhmanibad and Alor, 25. 

Muhammadan population of Sind, their 
divisions, 86; character, , religion 
and education, 88 ; language, litera 
ture, &e,, 88 ef seg, 

Munidlpal institutions at Adam-jo- 
‘Tandé, 118, 213 ; Alahyar-jo-Tando, 
120, 2133 Arazi, 121, 712; Badin, 
122, §70; Bhiria, 126, 627; Bubak, 
146, 712 ; Chiichra, 149, 857 ; Dadu, 
1§0, 712; Daro, 1513 Dipla, 153, 
857 ; Gadra, 176, 857 ; Garhi Yasin, 
178; Gholana, 180, 213; Ghotki, 
181, 668; Hala, 213, 224; Hyd- 
erabad, 246, 258; Islamkot, 279, 
857 3 Jerruck, 314, 326 ; Jacobabad, 
176,!281 ; Jam-jo-Tando, 246 ; Kam+ 
bar, 329, 490; Kandifiro, 330, 627; 
Karachi, 3853 Kéti-bandar, 314, 
420 ; Khairpur Natheshéh, 440, §33 5 
Khipra, 442,'857; Khokhar, 2133 
Kotrl, 453, 712; Larkina, 5033 
Manjhand, 506, 712; Matari, 213, 


INDEX, 


507; Mehar, 533; Mirpur Batoro, 
544, 758; Mipur Khas, 213, 542; 
Mitti, 545, 857; Moro, 546, 627; 
Mugalbhin, 547, 758; Nabisar, 583, 
857; Nagar Parkar, 584, 857; Nas- 
mpur, 592; Naushahro, 627, 639; 
Nindo Shahr, 640; Rajo Khanani, 
642; Rohl, 668; Sanghar, 683; 
Sehwan, 712, 7233; Shihbandar, 
758; Shihdidpur, 769; Shikarpur, 
792; Sujawal, 796, Sukkur, 829 ; 
Tando Bigo, 834; Tando Muham- 
mad Khan, 836; Tatta, 838; Thar 
and Parkar P. S., 856 ; Tharu Shah, 
865 ; Umarkot, 857, 868 ; Viriwah, 
857, 870, is 
Musifirkhina; (See Dharamsala.) 
Museum (at Karachi), 52, 367, 
Muta contract, description of, 619. 
Mutiny at Karachi in 1857, 56, 
Mutni river, 732. 


N, ' 


Nai, (Sce Torrent,} 

Napier, Sir Charles J., arrives in Sind 
in 1842 as chief military and politi- 
cal officer, 37 3 capture of the desert 
fort of Imamgarh,- 38; battles of 
Meeanee and Dabba, 413; his ap- 
pointment as Governor of Sind, 49 5 
campaign in 1845 in the Maui hills, 
50; expedition to Bahiwalpur, efforts 
to put down abuses in Sind, 7.3 
resignation of office in 1847 and death 
in 1853, 51. 

Napier Barracks (Karichi), 364. 

Napier mole bridge, 353. 

Nira Eastern canal, 57, 137, 425, 585, 
845, 

Niixa Western canal, 465, 591, 687. 

Naushabro Deputy Collectorate, bound- 
aries, area and sub-divisions, 593; 
general aspect, canal system, 5955 
cleaance of canals under native rule, 
600; climate and rainfall, 601; 
Soils, fisheries, animal and yegetable 
productions, 602 ; forests, 604 ; popu- 
Jation and its divisions, 74,; language, 
dress, food, &c,, 606; criminal and 
civil statistics, 608 ; administration, 
civil courts, and gattlespotmds, 609 5 
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1 
police, revenue (impefial and local), 
610; revenue of the Kandiiro and 
Naushahro districts under native rule, 
611; customs, transit duties, poll- 
tax and othet taxes, 612 5 the Batali 
system, 615 ;*Kiasgi, mahsuli, (lain- 
bandi, and muta systems, 618 ;~sur+ 
vey and settlement, tenures, 620; 
Zamindiis of the district, 622; their 
former dues in the Sahiti district, 
jagirs, 624 ; municipalities, and medi- 
cal establishments, 627; education 
and agriculture, 628; trade (local 
and transit), 630; manufactures and 
faiis, 633 ; roads, ferries, anttquitics 
and early history, 635. 

Nerankot, ancient city of, 24, 264, 

Newspaper press at Karachi, 390, 

Niimria tribe of Muhamngadans, 305. 


0, 
‘ 
Ordeal, tials by, under Talpur rule, 
48, 
Oriental Inland Steam Company, 57, 
62, 275, 


Ontram, Major (afterwards Sir James), 
373 his return to Sind in 1843, ‘38; 
his gallant defence of the Residency 
near Hyderabad, i, 

Oyster fisheries in Sind, 345, 


BR 


Pabb hills, their situation, length, and 
elevation, 3. 

Pala fishing on the Indus, 270, 

Pana (or Pan), grassof the Indus Delta, 
268, 300. 

Parsi schools at Karachi, 374, : 

Pat, or Shikirpur desert, 4. 

Pattadari grants, 84. ” 

Pearl fishery of Sind, 345. 

Péshkish tax, description of, 614. 

Pilot establishment, at] Manora 70, 
406°; charges by, 410. 

Piny&ri river, See Sir.) 

Pir Mangah (or Mugger Peer), 339. 

Police in Sind, their re-organization, 
59-61; their number and division, 
68. - 

Folice force in Frontier Dishiet, 173; 
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Wali D, C., 197; Hyderabad Col- 
lectorate, 228; Hyderabad Taliika, 
242; Hyderabad (town), 261; Jer- 
tuck D. C., 308; Karachi Collecto- 
rate, 332; Katachi (town), 382 ; Ko- 
Wstin, 448; Livkina D. C., 480; 
Mehar D, C., 526 ; Naushabro D, C., 
610; Rohri, D, C,, 660; Sehwan 
D. C,, yo2 ; Shihbandar D, C., 751; 
Shikdrpu: Collectorate, 772; Sul 
kurand Shikarpur D, C,, 8115 Tan- 
da D. Cy $65; Thar and Parka 
P.S., 855. 

Police posts at Abji, 118 ; Adalpur, id. ; 
Adam-jo-Tando, #.; Alahyar-jo-Tan- 
do, 120; Ami, 7,3; Arazi, 121; 
Badin, 1224 Bélo, 124; Bhan, 125; 
Bhian, 73,3 Bhiria, 2.; Bubak, 146; 
Budhapury 4.) Bula-Khin's Thino, 
449; Chacha, 149; Chak, 1; 
Chor, #,; Dadu, 180; Dakhan, 151; 
Daro, 74,; Daulatpur, 152 ; Depirja, 
7,3 Dipla, 153 3 Gadua, 176; Gahéja, 
1775 Gavélo, 145 Garhi Adq Shah, 
178; Garhi Khera, 2; Garhi Yasin, 
i6,; Gharo, 179; Gidu-bandar, 182 ; 
Ghotina, 180; Ghotki, 181 ; Hairo 
Khan, 185 ; Hala, 224; Humaiyun, 
226; “Hyderabad, 261; Islamkot, 
279 3 Jagan, 28x ; Jerruck, 326 ; Jhiin- 
gar, 283; Johi, 327; Kakar, 328; 
Kambar, 329 ; Kandifiro, 330; Ka- 
rachi (town), 382 ; Karampur, 417; 
Katyfir, 418; Kéti, 420; Khairo 
D&o, 4243; Khairpur Dharki, 439 ; 
Khairpur Juse, 440; Khairpur Nathe- 
shah, 7%; Khinpur, qqt3 Khatiin, 
442; Khipia, 73 Khokhar, 4435 
Khorwah, #.; Kot Habib, 451 5 Kot 
Sultan, #,; Kotri, 453 ; Lakhi, 461 ; 
Laki, 462; Larkino, 503; Madeji, 
§05; Mahrabpu, #%,; Manjhand, 
506; Matari, 507; Mehar, 539; 
Mian Saheb, 540; Mirpur (Roh. 
D, C.), #3 Mhpur (Fron, D.) 5415 
Mirpur Batono, 543 ; Mirpmy Khas, 
542 3 Mitti, 545 ; Moro, 547; Mah- 
bat Déro Jatoi, 546; Mugalbhin, 
5473 Nabisar, 583 ; Nagar Parkar, 
5845 Nasarpur, 592; Nasiribad, 
933 Naushahro, 639; Nawa Dera, 
640; Nindo Shabr, 7,3 Phaka, 641 ; 
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Rajo Khanani, 642; Rato Déro, 
643; Ravwati, 644; Rohri, 679; 
Rustam, 681 ; Singha, 683 ;*Sang- 
vir, 1.; Sann, 684; Sehwan, 7235 
Shahbandar, 768 ; Shahdadpur, 769 ; 
Shah Hasan, 770; Sujdwal, 796; 
Talti, 833; Tando Bago, 834; Tan- 
do Ghulam Ali, 835; Tando Mu- 
hammad Khiin, 836; Tatta, 837; 
Thari Mohbat, 865 ; Tharu Shih, 7.; 
Thul, 866; Ubauro, 867 ; Umarkot, 
868; Unarpur, 869 ; Virawah, 870; 
Wagan, 870. 

Population of the province of Sind, 85 
et StQ. 

Population of Frontier District, 160; 
Hala D.C,, 194; Hydeiabad Collec- 
torate, 227 ; Hydeiabad Taltika, 239; 
Hyderabad town, 261; Jermek D, - 
C,, 303; Karachi Collectorate, 331 5 
Karachi Taliika, 347 ; Karachi town, 
383; Khairpur State, 426; Larkiina 
D.C,, 476 3 Mehar D.C, 524; Nau- 
shahro D, C., 604; Rohri D. C,, 656 ; 
Sehwan D. C,, 698; Shahbanda 
D. C., 7485; Shikirpur town, 788; 
Sukkur and Shikarpur D, C., 807; 
Tanda D. C., 560; Thar and Parkar 
P.S., 851. 

Port dues and fees at Kmachi, 406, 

Port establishment at Karachi, 70, 350. 

Port fund (Karichi}, 409, 

Port of Karichi, limits of, 406; di- 
sections for ships making it, 411. 

Port rules of Karachi, 407, 

Poat-offices at Adam-jo-Tando, 118; 
Alahyar-jo-Tando, 120; Badin, 122 5 
Bagudia, 677; Bélo, 766; Bhiria, 
637; Bybak, 146; Bula Khan's 
Thino, 449; Dabéi, 323; Dadu, 
1505 Daulatpur, 637; Garhi Yasin, 
178; Gidu-bandar, 182; Ghotana, 
220; Ghotki, 181; Hala, 220; Hy 
derabad, 252, 256; Jati, 766; Jer- 
rack, 323; Johi, 327; Jungshihi, 
323; Kakar, 329, 538; Kambar, 
329, 500; Kandiaro, 330, 637; Ka- 
rachi, 367; Kéti, 323; Kiamari, 
3533 Kotri, 453; Laki, 462; Lar- 
kana, 503; Mirpur, 677; Mirpur 
Batoro, 766; Moro, 637; Nabisar, 
583; Nagar Parkar, 584, 861; Nau- 
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shahro, 639; Pano Akil, 677; Rato 
Déro, 643; Rolui, 679; Sann, 684, 
Sakrand, 637; Sehwan, 723 ; Shih- 
pbandar, 766 ; Shihdadpur, 769 ; Su- 
jawal, 766; Tatti, 833; Talhar, 
583; Tando Bago, 583,834 ; Tando 
Muhammad Khan, 583, 836; Tatta, 
839; Tharu Shah, 637; Umarkot, 
861, 868. 

Post, rural messenger, established in 
1868, 71. 

Postal Department, Sind, 71. 

Pottery, glazed, of Hala, 218, 
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tier District, 173; [alk D.C, 198; 
Ilydeiabad Collectorate, 229 ; Uy- 
deiabad Talika, 243 ; Jerruck D, C, 
309; Karachi Collectoiate, 333; 
Koichi Taltika, 348; Khairpur 
State, 426; Larkana D, C,, 480; 
Mehar, D. C., 526; Naushahro D, 
C,, 610; Romi D, C., 661; Sehwan 
D.C, 7o2 ; ShahbandarD.C., 7513 
Shikarpm Collectorate, 7733 Suk- 
km and Shikirpur D. C., 8124 
Tanda D, C., 5653 Thar and Pavkar 
PS, 855. 


Pottinger, Colonel W., his mission} Rice cultivation in Sind, 10; methods 


in 1839, to Sind, 35. 
Press, newspaper, at [Carachi, 390. 
Pringle, Mr., his administration as 
Commissioner in Sind, 52. 
Prisons. " (See Jails.) 
Public Works Depaitment in Sind, 69, 
Puri (or the ‘ancient ” stieam), 2, 
137, 847. 
R 


Rabi crops of Sind, 9, 

Railway (Sind), commencement and 
completion, 56, 109 ; desciiption of, 
110; sanctioned extension to the 
Panjab, 63; 1eceipts and expendi- 
ture, 1114; goods carried by it be- 
tween Kohi and Karachi during cer- 
tain periods, 458, (See Indus Valley 
Railway.) 

Rainfall in Sind generally, 75 Frontier 
District, 160; Hala D. C., 1913 
Hyderabad (town), 2373 Jerruck 
D.C, 294; Karachi (town), 374; 
Kohistiin, 446; Kotri, 2943 Lar- 
kana, D. C, 471; ,Meha D. C,, 
512; Mirpur Batoro, 742; Mitti, 
849; Nagar Parkar, 849; Nau- 
shahro D. C,, 601; Roi D, C,, 
653; Sehwan D.C,, 691; Shikarpur 
{town), 804; Tanda D. C., 5573 
Tatta, 204; Umarkot, 849. 

Raja Bhartari. (See Lal Shahbiiz.) 

Rani-ka-kot, foit of, 683, 721, 

Reun of Kaohh, its area and situation, 
2, 844, 

Religious-mendicants of Sind, 96, 

Revenue of Sind, gt ef seg. 

Revenue (imperial and local) of Fion- 


practised in the Shahbandar 1D, C., 
759. (Sec Agriculture.) 

Richhal mouth of the Indus, 267, 286, 

Roads in Frontier District, 171; Wala 
D.C,, 220 3 Hyderabad Talfika, 251; 
Hyderabad (town), 2553 Jeiruck 
D, C., 325 3 Karachi Talika, 350; 
Khairpur State, 429 ; Kéhistin, 448; 
Lirkdna D. C., 498; Mchar D, C, 
535 3 Naushahro D, C., 635 ; Rohii 
D. C,, 673; Schwan D. C,, 716; 
Shahbandar D. C., 764; Sukkur and 
Shikirpur D, C,, 821 ; Tanda D.C, 
579; Thar and Parkar P. S,, 

Rohri Deputy Collectorate, boundaries, 
mica and sub-divisions, 644 ; gene 
1al aspect, 645; canal system, 6465 
dhandhs, floods and bandhs, 649; 
climate, rainfall and disenses, 652; 
soils, 653; animal gnd vegetable 
productions, forests, 654; fisheries, 
6555 population and its divisions, 
656 ; language, dress, food, &c., 657 ; 
criminal nd civil statistics, 639 ; 
administration, civil comts, and 
police, 660 5 cattle-pounds, revenue 
(imperial and local), 7%; survey 
settlement and tenures), 662 ; jagiis, 
76, ; Saiyads of Bukkur and Rohrt 
667; municipalities and medical 
establishments, 668 ; education ani 
agricultme, 669; trade (local and 
transit), 670; manufactmes and 
fairs, 672; roads, ferries and anti. 
quities, 673. , 

Ruins at Aror, t21; Bambura, 123, 
323; Brahmanibad, 126; Halog 
(near Rohri), 677; Kafir Kila at 
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Schwan, 723; Kalin Kot (near 
Tatta), 324; Khudabad (Hala D. 
C.), 223; Khudabad (Sehwan D, 
C.), 7at3 the Mini (near Helaia), 
324.3 Rata-kot, 862; tombs on the 
Makdi hills, 324; Tatta-fort, 841; 
Para Nagar (T. and P.}, 862, 


s. 


Sahiti District, (See Naushahro Deputy 
Collectorate.) 

Baiyads of Bukkur and Robri, 667 ; 
of Tatta, their 1eduction of birth, 
marriage and funeral expenses, 306, 

Salt company (Karachi), 745. 

Salt, manufacture of, at Sirgando, 744, 
763 ; inthe Thar and Parkar, 

Salt trade in Sind, 105, 745. .. 

Samma dynasty in Sind, 28. 

Schools at Abdu, 1173 Abji, 118; 
Adalpur, #%.; Adam-jo-Tando, 12, 5 
Alahyar-jo-Tando, 120 ; Arkzi, 1215 
Badiri, 123; Bagirji, i; Bhiria, 
126; Bubak, 146; Chiicha, 1493 
Chelir, %,; Chor, 150; Didu, 7. ; 
Dakhon, 151; Darbelo, 74; Dipla, 
163; Gadra, 176; Garhi Yasin, 
1783; Gidu-bandar, 182; Ghotki, 
18x 5 [lala (Old), 924 ; Hala (New), 
id,; Halini, 225; Hydeinbad, 256; 
Jacobabad, 173 ; Jam-jo-Tando, 282 ; 
Jhangar, 283 ; Jerruck, 326 ; Kakar, 
329 3 Kambar, #4, ; Kgndifiro, 330; 
Karfchi, 370; Khahi Rahu, 423; 
Kashmor, 418; Khairo Déro, 424; 
Khairpur Dharki, 439; Khairpur 
Natheshith, 440; Kot Habib, 451 ; 
Kot Sultan, #,; Kotri, 433 ; Lakhi, 
461; Larkino, 502; Malnaibpur, 
505; Minjhand, 506 ; Manora, 352; 
Matiri, 507; Mehar, 539; Mian 
Sahéb, 540 ; Mirpur (Fron, D.}, 543; 
Mirpur Khis, 5425 Mitti, 5455 
Moro, 546; Nabisar, 583; Nagar 
Parkar, 584.3 Nasarpur, 592 ; Nawa, 
Dera, 640 ; Nindo Shahr, 641 ; Rato 
Déro, 643; Rohri, 679; Sanghar, 
683 ; Sangrir, 683 ; Sann, 684 3 Seh- 
wan, 723; Shahdidpur, 769; Shih 
Hasan, 7703 Talti, 8335 Tando 
Bigo, 834; Tando Ghylam' “Ali, 
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835 ; Tando Muhammad Khan, 836; 
Tatta, 839; Thari Mohbat, 865; 
Thatu Shah, 7.; Thul, 866 ; Uban.- 
ro, 867; Umarkot, 868; Unarpur, 
869; Vinawah, 870; Wagan, 2, 

Sea fisheries of Sind, 343, 

Sehwan Deputy Collectorate, hound. 
aries, area and sub-divisions, 684; 
general aspect, 685 ; Manchhar Lake, 
686; canals, 687; dhandhs, hot 
sptings and climate, 690; rainfall 
and diseases, 691; soils, animal and 
vegetable productions, 693; forests 
and fisheries, 695 ; netting wild fowl 
and catching fish, 696; population 
and its divisions, 698 ; crimifial and 
civil statistics, 700; administration, 
civil courts and police, 7or ; revenue 
{imperial and local), 702; ‘survey 
and settlement, tenures and jagirs, 
705 3 municipalities and medical 
establishments, 712 5 ‘prisons, educa: 
tion and agiculture, 713 ; ‘trade, ‘thd 
manufactures, 715 ; fairs, roads‘ and 
post-oftices, 7165 fenies and anti-’ 
quities, 720, , 

Sergi. (See Dharamsala) =. S 

Seri grants in Hala D, C., 213; Ay- 
derabad Talika, 246 ; Jerruck D., Gs" 
3145 Naushahro D, C,” (937 5 Sel. 
wan D, C,, 712 ; Thar and Parkar 
BS, 856, 

Settlement Department. ‘(See Survey 
and Settlement Departinent,) | 

Shahbander Deputy ‘Collectorate, 
boundaries, area, and sub-divisions, 
725; general aspect, 726; creeks 
and canals, 727; floods, dhandhs 
and climate, 740 ; temperature, rain- 
fall, diseases and soils, 7423 salt 
deposits at Sirgando and other 
places, 7443 animal and vegetable 
productions, 7483 forests, fisheries, 
population and its divisions, 746 5 
ciiminal and civil statistics, 750 ;’ 
administration, caitle-pounds and © 
police, #.; revenue (imperial and ' 
local}, 7513 survey and assessment, 
7523 jagirs, 7533 mafidars, 758; ' 
municipalities and medical establish- , 
ments, 7, ; prisons, education and 
agriculture, 759; methods of rice” 
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cultivation, #4; trade, manufactures 
and fairs, 760; roads, post-offices 
and ferries, 764. 

Shahdadwih canal, (See Sukkur canal.) 

Shah Sijah, his march towards Shikar- 
pur in 1833 and its results, 785. 

Shikarpur Collectorate, boundaries, 
area and duvisions, general aspect, 
271; chief admunistrative officers, 
772; police force, revenue {imperial 
and local) and abkati, 773; canal 
“revenue, forests, 775 5 education and 
early history of the district, 7773 
dissensiops between the Mahars and 
Dajidpotras, 779; founding of the 
city of Shikarpur, 78x ; rise of the 
Kalhoras, and state ‘of the district 
under Talpur'rule, #, ; government 
of the Afghans and Talpuis com- 
pared, 783 ; Shah Sfyah’s expedition 
to Sind, and its results, 785 ; forma- 
tion of Collectorate on conquest of 
the*province by the British and sub- 
“sequent incorporation in it of certain 
districts formerly hy Mir Ali Murid 
Talpur, 786, 

ShikArpur, town of, situation of the 
place, 787 3 means of communication 
with other towns, #.; municipal 
boundaries and police lines, 72, ; 
present and past population, 788; 
chief buildings and aspect of town in 
1841, 790; improvenients, tempera- 
ture and prevalent diseases, 791; 
municipality, 792; tade, manufac: 
tures, postl routes, &c., 793 e¢ seg, 

Shipping at Karfichi, 405; port dues 
and fees on, 406 ef seg, 

Bhips, entering and leaving port of 
Karachi, 405; wrecked near Ka- 
rachi, i. ; directlons for, in making 
Karachi, 411, 

Silchs of Sind, 95. : 

Sind, its boundaries and area, extent of 
sea-cosst, I, 2.3 physical geopraphy, 
scenery, soil, and climate, 33 diseases, 
crops and various methods of culti- 
vation, 8 ef seg. ; extent of cultivated 
land, forests gnd their management, 
12; animal kingdom, 14 ; irrigation, 
canals, 15 ; methods of irrigntion and 
classes of cultivation, 17 ; loss fiom 
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imperfect cultivation, 21; ancient 
Hindii dynasty in Sind, 23; Mu- 
hhammadan invasion and conquest, 
243 revenue of Sind, and slate of 
trade under Arab ile, 26 ; conquered 
by Mahmud of Ghazni, Stimra dy- 
nasty, 273 Samma dynasty, 285 
Arghun dynasty, 29; Tutkhin dy- 
nasty, 30; Humayun’s unsuccessful 
invasion, 7.; conquest by Akbar, the 
Daiidpotras, #5 ruled by the Kal- 
hora princes, 31; by the Talpur 
Mits, 33; English factory in Sind, 
unsuccessful mission of Mr. Crowe, 
Colonel W, Pottinger sent to Sind 
in 1832, 35 ; Burnes’ jomney through 
Sind in 1830, and march of Sir John 
Keane's army in 1838, 36; eccupa- 
tion by a British force in 1839, 7. ; 
conquest in 1843 by Sir Charles J. 
Napier, 41; state of the country 
under Talpua rule, 45; administra. 
tion by Sir Chasles Napier, the fist 
Governor, 49 ; under the first com: 
missioner, Mx. Pringle, 523 under 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Bartle) Frere, 
6,5 under Messis, Tnveiarity and 
Mansfield, 58; under Sir W, L, 
Meiewether, 613; division of Sind 
for political, judicial, and ievenne 
purposes, method of administration, 
653 police force in Sind, 68; various 
departments employed in the Pio. 
vince such as public works, 69; 
customs, 703 poit establishment, #2. 
postal and educational, 71 ; clvil and 
medica, vaccination, 73 ; telegraphs, 
75} survey and settlement, 77 ; land 
tenures, 79 ¢¢ seg 3 population and 
its division into Muhammadans and 
Hindis, 853 their character, Jan- 
guage, religion, dress, &c,, 87; Sikhs, 
953 religious mendicants, 96; rev 
venue of Sind under British rule, 98 ; 
trade, 490; vesuemé of improvements 
carried out in the Proyince from date 
of conquest (1843) to 1875, 114, 

Sind Official Gazette, published from 
1868, 390. 

Hale, ancient name of the river Indus, 
265. 

Sindwih (canal), 800, 
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iv iver, 727, 731. 

Sir Shumari tax, desciiption of, 612, 
614 

Sirgando, salt deposits at, 744, 763. 

Small Cause Court (Karfichi), 56, 369. 

Snakebite in Sind, §5. 

Boda (or Sodha) race of Rajputs, 852, 
862, 

foils in Sind geneially, 6; in the 
Frontier Distirct, 160 ; Hala D, C., 
192; Ilydeiabad Taliika, 238; Jei- 
ruck BD, C,, 298; Khaixpur State, 
425; Larkina D, C., 471; Mehar 
D.C., §20; Naushamo D. C., 601; 
Roi D. C,, 653; Sehwan D. C., 
693; Shahbandar D. C., 743; Suk- 
kur and ShikIpm D. C., 805; 
Tanda D, C., 558; Thar and Parkat 
P, 8, 850, s 

Sonahri dhandh (or lake), 285, 291. 

Springs, hot, at Nugge: Peer (Pir 
Mangh®), 339; at Laki (Schwan 
D. C.), 690, 

St, Andrew's chinch (Karachi), 363 

St, Patrick’s church and school (Ka- 
rachi}, 360, 

St, Paul’s church (Manoia), 364. 

Steamboats, when first used on the 
Indus, 272, (See Indus Steam 
Flotilla.) 

Steam-forries at Kotri, 460 ; at Sukkur, 
826, 

8tooks, Dr. his :emaiks on the soil and 
chmate of Sind, 6 ; 6n the vegetable 
productions of Sind, 9, 

Sudra caste in Sind, 95, 

Sugar-oane cultivation in Sind, 11, 
(See Agiiculture ) 

fukkur and Shikirpur Deputy Col- 
lectonate, boundaies, aiea, and sub- 
divisions, 797 3 aspect, 798; floods 
and canals, 74; climate, rainfall, 
diseases and soils, 803; animal and 
vegetable productions, forests, 805 ; 
fisheries, 806; population and its 
divisions, 807 ; character, &c., of the 
people, criminal and civil statistics, 
809; administration, cattle-pounds, 
civil courts and police, 810 ; revenue 
(imperial and local), survey assess- 
ment, 812; tenures and jigirs, 815 ; 
municipalities, medical  establish- 
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ments and prisons, 816; education 
and agriculture, 819; trade, manu- 
factuies and fairs, 820; 10ads, and 
post-offices, 821; ferries, telegraph 
line and antiquities, 826, 

Bukkur (old town), when obtained hy 
the Talpur Miss, 832, , 

Sukkur cangl, 800, 

Siimre dynasty in Sind, its chief princes, 
27; length of aule, is succeeded by 
the Sammas, 28, 

Survey and Sottlement depaitments in 
Sind 77, 

Survey and Settlement of the Fiontier 
Distiict, 171; Hala D. C., 1993 
Tlydeiabad Talika, 244.3; Jerruck D, 
C., 310; Karachi Talika, 348; Lat- 
kana D, C,, 483 ; Mehar D,C., 527; 
Naushahro D, C., 620; Rhu D. C., 
662; Sehwan D, C,, 705 ; Shihban- 
dar D, C., 752; Sukkur and Shikarpur 
D, C., 813; Tanda D, C., 567, 

Survey (city) of Karachi, 390, 


’ 
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Talpur dynasty, came into note during 
Kalhora rule, 32; assassination of 
Mirs Baim and Bijar Khan, 333 
defeat of the Kathoras by Mis Ab- 
dula Khiin and Fateh Khan, 74, ; 
division of the country by the Tal- 
purs, 34; dissensions among them- 


selves, and tieaties entered into by y 
them with the British, 35; their - 


possession of paits of North Sind, 
#,; further treaties with the Biitish 
Goyeinment, and their objection to 
the march of a British force through 
Sind, 36; important treaty'in 1839 
between the Miis and the British, 
37 ; another treaty concluded in 1843, 
16,3 captuwe and destruction of the 
fort ,af Imamgarh by Sir Charles 
Napier, 38; Baloch attack on the 
Uyderahad Residency, in 1843, 7d. 5 
battle of Meeanee and its results to 
the Talpur rulers, 41; battle of 
Dabba, 43; captive Mirs sent to 
Bombay and Poona, afterwards to 
Calcutta, 45; permitted to return to 
Sind in 1854, origin of the Talpurs, 
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the character and system of governs 
ment, 45 ef seg, 
Tanda Deputy Collectoiate, 
hammad Khan's Tanda.) 
Turkhan dynasty, succeeded the Arghun 
dyndsty, 305 lasted but thirty-eight 
years when Sind was conqueied by 
the Mogal Emperor, Akbar, 7d. 
atta (town), sacked by the Arghan 
piince, Shah Beg m A.D 1520, 29 ; 
Inglish factory established in 1758, 
839 ; chmate 291 ; 1ainfall, 2945 re- 
faim in buth, matlage “End funeral 
+ capenses among the Saiyad popula- 
tion, 306; municipality, 314; dis- 
pensary, 3155 muzjid, S41. 
Telegraph Department (Government), 
76. 
Telegraph, Indo-Euopean, 73, 365 
Telegiaph lines in Fiontrer District, 
171; lala D, C,, 222; Hyderabad 
Talika, 252; Sukkm and Shikaipa 
D.C,, $26; Thar and Paka P, S., 
861, 868, 
Temperature. (See Climate.) 
Tenures, land in Sind geneially, 79 
ef seg, Hala D,C,, 201 , Hyderabad 
Talika, 2443; Jeiruck D. C,, 310; 
Larkina D, C., 486; Naushahio 
D, C., 620; Rohri D, C , 662; Seh- 
wan D, C., 705 ; Sukkm and Shikar- 
pa D.C, 815; Tanda D, C., 5682 
Thar and Parkar Political Supciinten- 
dency, boundaries, mea, and subs 
chyisions, 842 ; physical aspect, 843 3 
the Rann of Kachh, 844; the Mith- 
yaw, Eastern Nia and other canals, 
845; climate and rainfall, 848; 
diseases and sors, 850; animal and 
vegetable productions, fisheries, 7, ; 
population and us divisions, 851; 
eress, ‘character, &c,, of the people, 
853; civil and criminal statistics, 
admunistration, "854; civ ‘couts, 
pole and revenue (imperial and 
local), 2.5 jagiis, 856; municipali- 
ties and medical establishments, 2d ; 
prisons and education, 858 ; agueul- 
ture and trade, 859 ; manufactunes, 
fairs and 10ads, 860; fernies, anti- 
qumities and geneial history, 861; 
insurrection in 1859, 862, 


(See Mu- 
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Tobagoo, cultivation of, in Sind, Ue 
{See Aguieultvie,) 

Tombe of the Kalhon and Talpw 
dynasties at Tyderabad, 262 5 in the 
Tlala D. CG, 223 5 on the Mi abl: bills, 
3243 at Matti, 5073 Nasnipau,"502, 
of the Sathbain at Rolii, 6793 at 
Sehwan, 7243 Shih Bahfivah at {a1 
kana, 504; of Shihal Muhammad 
Kalhoa (Laikina D.C), gor; at 
Slnharpm, 827 ; of Sukkui (Old), 4, 

Torrents in Jenuck D, Cy 2905 Ka- 
richi Taluka, 339; Schwan 1. ¢., 
686, (See Floods,) 

Trade of Fiontier Distilet, 176 5 (ho- 
(ina, 186; Hala". C, 2165 Uy- 
deiabad Talika, 250; Jaruck’D. Cy 
3173 Kéti-bandar, 420; Khai pur 
diate, 4253; Kotri, 4543 Lihkina, 
D. GC, 4943 Nasmipur, 592; Nav 
shahro D, C,, 630, Rohri Dd «, 
670; Sehwan D, C., 7153 Shahhane 
dar D. C,, 760; Shibitpur town, 
793; Sukhm (New), 830; ‘Landa 
D. Cu 5745 Tatta, 839; Thar and 
Pakar P, S,, 860, 

Trade of Sind, too; in cotton, tar, 
wool, 103 ; and in sali, ros, 

Trade (sca-boincand inland) of Karachi, 
under the Talpm rule, 3913; wnda 
British rule, 394 ¢¢ seg. 

Trinity church (Karzch), 359. 

Tufat-l-Kiram (lustory of Sind), 130. 


U. 
Vohto river, (See Hajiimio,) 


v. 


Vaceination in Sind, 94, 
Vadis (mountain torrent), (See Malix,) 
Vegetable pioductions of Sind gene- 
aally, 93. 0f the Fiontia Distt, 
169; Hala D.C, 192; Uyglorabad 
Talfike, 238; Jaruck D. CG.” 299; 
Kavachi Talika, 347; Kha tpur State, 
4263 Lirkina D. C., 475; Mohn 
D.C, 521; Naushahio 1. C., 603 , 
Roti D. C, 6543 Schwan 1, C, 
694; Shahbanda: D, C., 7463 Suk 
kw and Shikipur, D, CG, 805 ; 
v 
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Tanda D, C, 559; Tharand Paikar| of Kaiichi, 378; projected schemes 


B.S, 852. of, 380, 
Vessels, (See Ships.) Woaving in the Laikdna D.C. 495. 
Vikar, (See Ghorabiari.) Wool trade of Sind, 103, 
’ Ww. x 
, ‘Walshia caste of Hindiis in Sind, 92, ) Zamindari tenure, 46, 81. 
‘Want (o1 Vani) (See Lohiino.) Zamindays of the Naushalio and Kan- 
‘War Mubarak at Rohri, 679. diird paganas, their rights, &c,, 620 5 


‘Water-supply of Hyderabad, 254, 260;| respected by the Talpur Mirs, 624. 


